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Chronicle of Events 


JANUARY— JUNE 1936 


JANUARY 1936 

1st Split in the Hindu ttahasabha Session at Poona, whero a now party was 
formed styled as the Sarvadeshik Hindu Bahha to work purely on nationalistic 
lines and to co-operate with all Indian political parties. The split had its origin 
In the anti-national and communal aspect of .tho Mahasabha which was obsessing 
a few of its adherents. 

Temple-Entry Satyagraha .'—Mass Satyagraha for temple-entry by Depressed 
dosses was apprehended in several citios in tho United Provinoos. Two of tho 
Depressed Chimes leaders in Lucknow issuod an appeal for recruiting UO volun- 
teers. who would be sent out in batches to oiler Satyagraha at the various Ilindu 
temples in the province, whero members of thoir community wore refused 
admission. This decision was arrived at following a meeting of several panoha- 
ysts of Balmiki sweepers, Bhagat “Itaiedas” and Chamars, threo different sections 
of the Depressed Classes. An appeal for voluntoors was issuod on behalf of thoso 
sections. It was pointed out iu tho manifesto that though the Hindu Mahasabha 
had recognised the right of temple-entry by Depressed Classes, tho right had not 
been ooneeded by the custodians of tho groat Hindu tomples. 

2nd. Bengal Congress Tangle settled Tho Congress Working Committee in Bombay 
authorised the Congress President to nomiuatc, aft or consulting Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose, a provisional Bengal Provincial Congress Committee in order to carry out 
the wotk of the Congress in Bengal until a proper Congress Committee was duly 
elected. This had the effect of satisfying both tho rival Congress groups in Bongaf. 

Baroda Ruler' e Diamond Jubilee Gorgoous scenes marked tho colobration of 
Diamond Jubilee of His Highness tho Maharaja Gaokwar, the most important part 
of the crowded programme, the Durbar for receiving lie address of the pooplo 
by the Maharaja. After tho presentation of tho address, tho Maharaja in his 
message to his neoplo, announced that in commemoration of the Diamond Jubilee 
he had decided to set apart a fund of ono croro of rupeos, tho incomo from 
which would be devoted to improving the conditions of life of the rural population, 
especially those of tho poor and depressed classes. A science and technological 
institute was opened at Baroda on tho occasion by H. E. the Viceroy. 

Indian Science Congress : — His nighness tho Maharaja ITolkar of Indore inaugu- 
rated the 23rd session of tho Indian Science Congress in Indore boforo a gathoring 
of scientists from all over the country and visitors, including Sir S. M. Bapna, 
the Prime Minister, other ministers, high officers and prominent citizens of Indoro 
State. Dr. P. Basu, Vice-Chancellor of the Agra University, welcoming tho 
delegates, surveyed the great scientific discoveries in various fields in rooont 
years and their effect on practical life. After tho address of tho president Sir 
U. N. Brahmaohari, sectional meetings were hold. 

Indian Economic Conference Khan Bahadur M. Azizut Hague, Minister of 
Education, Bengal, opened the nineteenth session of the Indian Economic Confo- 
ferenoe at Dacca. India’s fiscal position under tho now Constitution was discussed 
at the Conference. 

M. A hint to police officers not to ask for increasod salaries in view of the great 
poverty of the ryot was made in tho presidential address at the conference of 
the Amn Police Association. 

Pandit Malaviya paid a fine tribute to (I. H. the Oaekwar of Baroda in a speech 
at a special darear held in connexion with the ruler’s diamond jubilee celebrations. 
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i. Calcutta Khtlafat Conference The political ideal of the Moslems was dss- 
oribod os equal status with other communities in a seif-governing India, by the 
Nawab of Dacca in his presidential address at the Khilafst Oonfereooe in Oriontta. 

4th. At a conference of landholders held in Calcutta, resolutions were passed 
demanding seats on the proposed Debt Conciliation Boards and requesting the 
authorities not to countenance agitation which would hare the effect ox interfering 
with the Permanent Settlement 

A striking tributo to the Maharaja jCaekwar of Baroda was paid by His 
Excellency the Viceroy on the occasion of a State banquet 

4th. “The Congress daring the next ten years” was the subject of an addrem delivered 
by Dr. Kitchlew to the students of a Lahore college. 

4th. House- Searches in Bombay The Bombay Police carried out simultaneous 
house searches and raids and arrested 4 persons with the assistance of the Lahore 
Police. It was stated that the raids and arrests were prompted by the suspicion 
that the arrested persons wore carrying on Communist activities in the city and 
distributing Communist literature. The Police seized large quantities of Communist 
literature, hundreds of copies of “The Communist”, cyclostyle machines and other 
paraphernalia used for multigraphing copies. The arrested persona hailed from 
Northern India. 

1 1th. Tho Congress attitudo on tho acceptance of Office was in itself the best proof 
that India had acocptod tho reforms, said Sir Mo h a mm a d Yakub in a spoeoh at 
Bombay. 

14th. V. P. Unemployment Committee Report The Report of the U. P. Unemploy- 
ment Commit toe, appointed by tho Government in October 1934, with 8ir la 
Bahadur Sapru as Chairman, was released for publication. The Committee held 
18 public sittings in various educational centres of the Province and examined 
127 witnesses, including 30 officials, besides a number of memoranda submitted to 
it. Tho report laid great emphasis on tho reorganisation of all stages of education, 
primary, secondary aud higher, and said that the remedy for the evil of unem- 
ployment did not lie merely in stiffening the University standard so as to 
restrict tho numbor of ontrants. Apart from educational reform, the report 
advocated tho development of vocational education on modern lines. There oould not 
bo one single remedy which could solve the question of unemployment, added the 
report, nor could the problem of unemployment bo solved immediately, bat if it was 
attackod systematically, on a well -conceived plan, with the resources available to 
the Government, great relief oould bo given to the uuemployed*amoag educated men. 

Sir Otto Niemeyer arrived in India to conduct his inquiry into the ft asnoes of 
the coming Federation. 

17th. Dr. Snbbaroyan of Madras rove&lcd ‘that India lost the chanoe of better Consti- 
tution at the second Round Table Conference in London owing to Mr. Gandhi's 
motivos being misunderstood by Indian politioians. 

18th. The servioe facilities offered to the minority commnnities and the measures 
undertaken to* fight road competition were described in the annual administration 
report of Indian Railways for 1934-35. 

19th. The Uotgress Socialists, it was understood, proposed to remain in the Congress 
in order to oe in a position to light the Reforms. 

A trenchant attack on the Hindn majority in the Calcutta Corporation sad 
praise for tho resignation of Moslem Councillors were made at a Moslem masting 
in Calcutta. 

loth. The Calcutta Corporation passed a resolution reiterating its policy of reoogni- 
xing tho olaima of qualified Moslems to a fare share in the Corporation services. 
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The Socialist Conference of L— - 

inciting one indicating the line of action i 
latere on behalf el the i 
Death of King (tore* the FV-The death o! His Majesty King Qeoxge V ah 
Sandringham at 11-55 p. m. \q. IL T.) ie the presenc^MtheBom Household. 
The King suffered no pain, wonderful world-wide tribetaa were paid by all shades 
of opinion throughout the world to the late Xing. 


22ad. Amdkrm Youth Conference Reeohktione demanding the release of all political 
prisoners, condemning the attitude of the Congress towards die Native States and 
oppoaing acceptance of offices under the new Constitution wore passed by the 
Andhra Provincial Youth Conference, held at Oooannda under the presidency of 
Mr. J. Ramatiogiah. Most of the resolutions evoked heated discussion. 


The late Xing's deep concern for the welfare of his millions of subjects in India 
was referred to by His Excellency the Viceroy in an All-India broadcast message. 

One hnndred and thirty Sikhs were arrested in Lahore for defying the fcrqwwbam 


23rd. Barijane and Banaian Pharma :— The All-India Saaaten Dharma. Conference, 
held at the Kumbha Mela, Allahabad, arrived at an unonimoun dooision that 
Harijans being the followers of Banathan Dharma, it should he the duty of all 
8anataD»t8 to assist them in the enjoyment of privileges which the follesract of 
Sonatina Dharma were entitled to. The Conference recorded resolutions to allow 
Harijane "Devadharehaa" wherever they were drwrilowod till now, as also the use 
of welh sad tanks, gardens, schools etc., without any interference or hindrance. 
The Conference enjoined da Committee to arrange fov Brahmins to give the 
“Shiva Mantra" of five syllables on the occasion of the coming Bhivaratrf to the 
so-called untouchables also as was done to the Senafanfats. 

A section of Lahore Mosfems launched a "civil disobedienoe movement" in 
connection with the Shahidguttj mosque dispute. 

25th. Tamil Nad Provincial Conference “Now that tlie Congress has been success- 
ful in getting the majority in all the .newly sleeted District Boards and Muofef- 
polities and has also succeeded in getting its own men elected as Presidents and 
Chairmen respectively, It most be our endeavour to see that the good name of the 
Congress is maintained at any cost and that we do not fall victims to those very 
mistakes for which the party in power to-day is being oondemned. Let these toad 
bodies serve as a means to further local welfare as well as national interest", 
observed Mrs. Rnkmani Lakahmipathi, m the course 'of her address in presiding 
over the thirty-seventh session of the Tamil Nad Provincial Conference held at 
Karaikndi. 

The name of Pandit Jawbarlal Nehrn was recommended for the presidentship of 
the Lncknow session of the Congress hi * large number of provincial Cbngress 
Committees. 

The 0. P. Tobacco Taxation Bill was thrown out by a two to one majority hi 
tho C. P. Council. 

One of the most important measures adopted in the Midnaaore district to fight 
terrorism was the format ion of anti-terrorist leagues with watch and ward 
committees. 


___ Sikh Muelim doth Report of a serious clash between the Sikhs and 
Moslems was received from Hie village of Dhutial In Jhelum District, about 50 
milec from Rawalpindi. It appears the trouble arose reoently ever the attempt to 
construct a shop lacing the Gurdwsra to which the Sikhs objected. The m a t t er 
was reported to theFolice. who intervened and arrested a dosen persona who 
were subsequently bound down to keep the peace. But a large number of Mon- 
tana, it was stated, attempted to take pos s ess i on of the site whioh was misted by 
the Sikhs, leading tea serious encounter lasting for several hemrs, whan sms. 
lathis and lethal weapons were alleged to have been freely need and which resulted 
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man who died feO in a the roof of the Gurdwara daring the 
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od the obffia trough Cession to Paddington station All vm is aaifom, 

as *41 as the foreign Hags and Princes attending. Churches of afl danontfai- 
thms fhronghaat Brain were threqged, it feeing estimated that at least I fiOOpOO 
persons attended the services. Mere than fife hondred thoasand persons find 
through ’Westminster Bail where Hag George’s body was lying in -State. 
Patient queues, sombrely clad, stretched for aulas. Moving forward at a 
snail’* pace, those at the rear took fear hoars to reach the entrance to the HalL 


M. in a broadeast talk on “Some of the dying industries of Bengal, 1 ' the Govern- 
ment's Industrial Su rv eyor gave an account of the endeavours of die Department 
ef Industries to rehabilitate those small and cottage industries of the province. 


fifth. Scenes of unexampled solemnity were witnessed in Calcutta on the occasion 
of the funeral of His Majesty King George V in London. An impressive memorial 
service at the Church of the Redemption, Mew Delhi, was the Imperial Capital’s 
last tribute to King George. 


fifth. The Joint conference of the International Council ef Women and the National 
Council of Women in India began in Calcutta. 

Several persons were killed in a colliery explosion at Lovabad (Bihar). It was 
officially stated that five Europeans and 32 Indians wore killed. 

Slst Presiding at the annual mooting of tho Indian Jute Mills Association, Mr. H. 
H. Burn gave a warning that unless an agreement was arrived at regarding 
the restriction of jute output a trade war with disastrous consequences to the 
industry was inevitable. 


FEBRUARY 1936 

4th. The Assembly voted for a Joint Standing Army Committeo of members of both 
Houses to advise m India’s defence policy. 

5th. Search for Proscribed Literature : —The C. I. D. with the assistance of the 
Police carried out searches in Lucknow. The police were maintaining the strictest 
secrecy as to the causo of these searches, but it was believed that these were 
the continuation of thoso conducted on January 30 last when several hundred 
copies of proscribed literature, it was alleged, were seized. It was reported from 
Allahabad that a number of searches were conducted by the Police in connoction 
with Communist litoraturo. The persons involved, it was alleged, woro mostly 
students. Borne pamphlets and other printed matter were taken possession of by 
the police. The police also searched three houses and a shop in quest of alleged 

r. Communist literature and seized certain books and papers. 

fife. The Opposition in the Assembly defeated a Government motion regarding the 
closure on Clause 2 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
It was stated iu the Assembly that the Government of India were alive to 
the need of drastic action regarding the Jharia coalfields where 45 separate fires 
were said to be raging. 

7th. The opening of cottage industries as a cure for unemployment in Bengal was 
suggested hy Mr. D. P. Kbaitan in a speech in Calcutta. 

fife The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, urged the Government of India to 
terminate the Ottawa Trade Agreement without delay. 

M. Andhra Provincial Conference s— J The fifteenth Conference was held at 
Cocanada under the presidentship of Mr. C. Ramalinga Reddy. A large number o* 
delegatee from ell ever the province , including ladies, attended. Dr. Subrahmanyans, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the President and delegates, 
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commended the triple progtamae of boycott at coouefla preparing the country for 
direct action and carrying oft village reoonstuotioa work. Ur. t. mkaaar de- 
daring the Conference open, advocated council-entry aad ep o e ptw a oe of offioo, as 
there was no suitable atmosphere in the countnr fa* direct aotion. While re* 
looting the new 0 ostitutian, the Lucknow Con gras should lift the hen on 
aooeptanee of office, waa the opinion expressed by the Oanferenoe, by a majority 
of 93 votes to 85. Mr. T. Praxaaam waa the prwoipel supporter dfiue reaomtion, 
while Dr. Pattabhi Seetharamayye opposed it vigorously. 

Calcutta Moaiema held a demonstration and asked Moalcna to boycott the 
municipal elections until the community ’a grievanoes in the Oorporaaanwm 
redressed. 


1 tth. The assembly passed without a division Mr. Azhar All's resolution urging 
the Government to take over control of the B. and N. W. and ML aad 8. K 
Railways. 

Sir Henry Graik stated in the Assembly that the detention ot the pres e nt 
number ot State prisoners was heoessary In the publio interest 

12th. Death of Mr. Bardaloi Death occurred of Hr. Nabin Chandra Bardakrt, 
member of me Legislative Assembly and a devoted Congress workers and patriot 
of Assam. 

18th. The Assembly rejected Hr. B. Daa’s Bill to amend the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act by 67 votes to 66. 

A proposal for firing minimum prices for agricultural produce was rejected In 
the Bengal Couuoii. 

The measures contemplated by the Hadras Government to help handloome 
weavers in the provmoe was explained .by Sir Zsfrnllah Khan in the Assembly. 

14th. Lieut Misri Chand, one of the competitors of the Viceroy’s Trophy Air Race, 
was the first to arrive in Bombay. Lieut. Chand won the Viceroy's Cup Air Race 
at New Delhi. 

Whipping for of fences again it women The Bengal Council passed without, 
division the whipping Bill providing whipping as punishment for some offences 
against women. Hr. Suhrawardy's motion for circulation of bill was defeated. 

16th. All India MoeUm Conference The political development and aspirations 
of the Moslem community in India were outlined by the Aga Khan when he 
addressed a meeting of the All-India Mosle m Conference. 

17th. The Railway Budget was presented in both Houses of the Central Legislature 
in New Delhi. 

The Burma Council by 44 votes to 33 rejeoted the Criminal Law AmettdflftM# 
Act Bill sponsored by the Government 

18th. Death of Sir D. Wacha Sir Dinsha Waoha, the oldest Congress Prot&Amk 
died at his residence in Bombay. Sir Dinshaw was 01 years old and was keeping 
indifferent health for some months past Mr. Gandhi issued the following 
ment regarding him Mn the death of Sir Dinshaw Waoha, the country Iw Jit 
a great patriot The very first Congress, I had the privilege of attending, ww mi* 
sided over by him at Calcutta. I have vivid reooileotion of his great indnriries 
end nniffiiing oourteBy to all. I remember well how much his feaness oritidstu of 
Government ntmtei nd his grasp of flnaaoUl questions were admired by d 

Dm AenemUy noooepted • non-offloial reeolation recommending the extension 
of reforms to the bwxwsrd traots. 

Mk Hie KxoeOenoy the Gorernor of Bengsi, spanking at the dinner of the Osbatte 
Into leeooiettaL deoland that members of the Assoototioa ahoald ptoy a Uggar 
rote in white aflairs. 
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Slat In opeaiag the rypta' conference in 8endganj, Nawab Sir Mohiuddin Faroqui 
made suggestions for laoreaaing the income of agriculturists. 

The schema of relief outKaed in the Bengal Agricultural Debtora* Bill was esplaiaed 
by Mr. H. 8 Snhrawardy at a conference of agriculturists at 8era|gnnj. 

A striking tribute to the services rendered by the Age Khan waa 
Nawab of fiamptir at the All-India Modem BdnoatiomuOonlerenoe at 

EitUr’i intuit' to Mia At an argent meeting of the Bombay Medical 

Union, the following resolution waa unanimously passed by members of the 
Union against Herr Hitler’s recent epeeoh to the Nasi University students, 
Munich :~*Thfa urgent .meeting of the Bombay Medical Union resents the 
insalt gratuitously hurled by Herr Hitler on the people of India in n recent 

speech, and unanimously resolves to recommend to the members of the Union 
and the medtoaT profession in India to boycott German goods generally and all 
medical and surgical requisites particularly, wherever land whenever possible, 
until an ‘amende honourable' is made." It was farther hoped that various 
Associations, medical as well as others in the country, would take up this 
question of national self-respect and pass similar resolutions and aot upon them. 

The Burma Council, for the second time, rejeoted the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill. 


2dtb. The Congress Party's token out on the Railway Budget Estimates was cariied 
in the Assembly by (B votes to 45. 

28k. Sir M. Zsfrnlla Khan, in the Assembly, denied that the claims of Bengali 
candidates for oadetships in the Dofferin were superseded by those of Anglo- 
Indians. 

Exclusion of other provincials from the motor driving trade in Bengal was 
proposed in the Bengal Oounoil. 


27th. F§ro*akad Riot* tequel Thirty-three Muslims were sentenced to transporta- 
tion for Jifd by the Sessions Judge of Agra on oharges of rioting and committing 
arson and murders in Ferozabad in Stay last in n communal frenzy. Nineteen 
other accused were acquitted. It may be recalled that oommunal rioting 
occurred at Ferozabad, when Muslims set fire to severhl Hindu booses, particularly 
the house of Dr. Jivaraj Mehta, who perished with his three ohiluren in the 
blaze. Eight other Hindus were also burnt to death. 

The Assembly passed all the railway demands for grants. 

. Terrorist activities had not been absent from Bengal for a considerable time, 
ssid8ir Robert Reid in the Bengal Oounoil. 


2891* ' JksgW’ilnti of apolitical pri$omr The condition of Jogesh Chatteriee, 
tt» Kakori Conspiracy Case prisoner, who was on hunger-strike m the Luoknow 
Central Jail, for more than 3 months, was reported to have taken a bad turn. His 
fefae was reported to have become almost inaudible. “Hunger-strike or no hanger- 
strike, the question is whether his demands are reasonable, and we find they are 
so," slid Mr. Ramsnanda Chatteriee presiding over a largely attended public 
meeting at Albert Hall, Oaloutta, to consider Mr. Jogesh Ghatterjee^s fast A 
xeeohttion was passed supporting the demands of Mr. Jogesh Chandra Chatteriee 
regarding tire political prisoners and urging on the Government the Imperative 
need of ooaoeamg Mr. Chatterjee’s demands, so as to prevent «the threatened 
net of aetf-iamoiation, and further urging on Mr. Chatteriee to abandon the fast 
as he had succeeded in satiating public sympathy with the cause of political 


Sr Jane's Grin’s Budget for 183837, presented to the Assembly showed 4 n 
surplus of over Ml f ernes. 
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of trade eooditfons in Bengal 
* of the Oaloatta Muslim ' 


If Mr. M. A. Ispahan! at tho 

of Commerce. 

The death took place at Geneva of Mrs. Kamala Nehru. 

The Punjab Government granted aa~amnesty4e “Shahidguuj prisoners*' following 
an abandonment by Moslems of oivil disobedience. 

Sir G. Campbell, presiding over the emoting of the Bengal Chamber v of Commerce, 

said that (SieiowM a foeung abroad that if tho Agents of f 

allowed to manage their own lines, without control from tho 1 
Board, the present deficits may bo oonvortod into surpluses. 


Iway 
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1st Lahore Peace Talks Success crowned Mr. M. A. Jinnah's efforts to restore the 
peaceful atmosphere among Moslem ranks, as a preliminary to tho restoration of 
communal harmony. While Muslims iondorsod and accepted his advloe for 
Mopping oivil disooedienoe and confiding agitation to lawful means, Government, 
on their part fully met Moslem demands as far as concern thorn, %y doolaring 
amnesty m Shahitjgani prisoners and restoring forfaited securities. Mr. Jinnah 
had before him the bigger .problem of settlement with Sikhs. The Poqjab 'Govern- 
ment decided to xelease all .prisoners oonviotefi of offences direofly connected with 
the Shahidguai agitation and not involving serious violence to person or property, 
or abetment of endh violenoe. They also dooided withdraw the ponding oases 
faffing wtflun the same category. They also revoked the action ttgfcen .under the 
Indian From Act, where this action was directly in connection with the Sliahid- 
gonj mutation. 

2nd. The report at the Hammond DeHmltstion Committee was published. 

The evil effects <of the Meston Award on the finances of Boagul and tho need 
for the atlootftren.to the province of tlie entire juto duty were stressed during 
Budget dieoussionB in the Legislative Council. 

Sri. The Federation si Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry urged retrench* 
meet la railway expenditure with a view to augmenting the revenues. 


4th. The Aga Xhan'o Advice to Muslims A warning against the formation of 
parties on a communal basis in the oomiug Reformed Gounods and advice that 
forming political groups should only be on principles for miring the economic 
condition of the masses were given by U. H. the Aga Xhaa, speaking at tho 
dinner party given in his honour by Sir Bafiuddin Ahmed, ex-Jtitnster, Tfomhay 
Government. Patting forward a strong plea for tho uplift of the depressed and 
backward classes, be they Muslims or Hmdns, tho Aga Chan said that he favoured 
the rich being triced for tho benefit of the poor. 


5th. Censure Motion Against Polios Without division, the O. P. Council carried 
Mr. K. P. Panda’s adjournment morion, in respect of "the assault with lathis and 
batons on and arrest of 43 persons by the Khaadwa PoBoe, including several res- 
pectable persona of high social status at Khandwa on February 27.'* The Home 
Member, Mr. Raghavendra Rao, said that though the case was technically sub- 
judioe, it would become sub-judice any moment He, therefore, asked the House 
to treat the matter as Bach. The evidence on reoord showed, he said, that when 
the Sub-Inspector end constables went to make ioveerigatioos at the Ashram, 
where strange and suspicions characters were staying, and also asked the driver 
of Dhnnivale Dadaji about the Koenoe for driving the oar, .they were tmeufmd ter 
the imuatae and the Sub-Inspector confined to custody, when an other ufa 
party went for their rescue, a mob of 800 attacked Stem with lathie. 
tampered with wA 15 poftoemsa eastahied injuries. As regards 
and other al lega ti o ns regarding interviews With 
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7ik A oorarittoe of fifty 
successfully the boycott of the 
A sorrey of the Punjab oommunel situation was 
speech at the European Aaaodation dinner. 
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was eat op to ooadnot 
made by the G over no r to a 



10tk (ha emma nt dafaata in tha Aaaembly The Congress party’s oat motion to 
toe Assembly, moved by Mr. ABaf All, relating to toe foreign and Political 
Department grant. to discuss the Frontier policy of the Government of India, 
waa carried i oy 72 votes against 47. Another cut motion moved by Mr. 8. 
Sstyamurthl, rednoing demand for the Exeontive Council to one rupee, whioh 
was meant as a refusal of supplies with a view to showing that the Honse had 
no confidence in the Government, was oarried bv 68 votes against 03. The 
Opposition scored another victory, when the Independent Party’s out motion 
refusing grant to the Defence Department, moved by Mr. K. L Ganba, waa 
carried by 79 votes to 46. 

Review of commercial and political problems affeoting Europeans in India was 
made at the annual meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 


11th. Assam’s administrative problems wore reviewed by the Governor in a striking 
address to the legislative Council. 

The Budget estimates for Assam, presented in the Council revealed that expendi- 
ture next year would be Hs 57,12,000 above the receipts. 

The Counoil of State rejected a resolution demanding the formation of a non- 
official committee to adviso on Defence affairs. 


12th. Mr. Jotcharlal Raturna to India Pandit J&wharlal Nehru returned to India 
by air. He ww accorded a warm reception at Karachi and at Allahabad. He 
mao brought with him too ashes of Mrs. Kamala Nehru whioh. were 
the Gangea with due ceremony. A spontaneous hartal was observed in 
to memory of Mrs. Nehru. 


, Land Revenue Re-assessment Bill was aooepted in toe Legislative Council. 

The Assembly passed Mr. M. 8. Aney’s motion censuring the Government’s 

» of repression” and rejected Sir I* Hudson’s motion dema nding the aboli- 
4he surcharge on incomes. 

®to onUer State* of Gnjerat and Jtotoiawar were to fayour of a confederation of 
their own instead of their amalgamation with huger India n state. 


The abolition of toe Permanent Settlement in Bengal waa demanded 

S^IsSTReven^^ *** debftte m a out motiozi 00 ***** 

The Council of State recommended that women be admitted 




to Ha maabawhip. 



OBBCmCLM OFKVraiB 11 

B tlmPetMiaiCimfirmM ;— Pat fkto aroatry tloold not la ataaptM 
Into accepting > SoeUliat State, bat thodd be peraittod to oonridw oatailywtoihtr 
!“** woold aoowd with the gen! as of the onmtrr, m the plea mate by 
jfr P - g. Hwdandr* Bao, to, hit addreu wdoomin* the delegataa to the Waal 
Conference, held at Beswada. Srimathi Eahmaai Lakshmipati, 
Xkk&tm from all ow the district were present in large numbers, 
Xae ponfemce passed a number of important resolutions among which one reoom- 
Ranges in the constitution of the Congress and another reiterated 
ggjghjoftiie Congress as Puma Swaraj, which couldoe achieved only by QM 



t Hafavtya tn Neath A rousing reception was accorded to Pandit 
Malartya when he arrived at Nasik in oonnoction with RarHan propaganda. Led 
by bedecked horses and flindu scouts, with bands playing the Pandit was .taken 
in prooession throngh the gaily festooned streots or tho oity tothe bungalow on 
the river-bank. Hugo crowds greeted the Pandit when he entered the city from 
tne railway station, where ho and party wore welcomed by the Reception Oom- 
uuttee members. Throe hundrod associations representing all oonxmuUiHea gar- 
landed him. Lator, addresses on bohalf of the Hindu Sabha and oitlsena were 
presented at a mammoth mooting near Iloly Ramknnd. The addresses stressed 
. Malaviya’a servioes to the country in educational, feoolal, religions and 
political spheres. 


Pt. JawaharlaVi exhortation “Discipline should be our sheet snobor,” said 
Ft Nehru addressing tho Volunteer Corps at Motinagar, Allahabad, when he 
opened the second battalion of tho Congress Voluntoor Corps, He asked them 
not to bo dishoart ened by the lull in political atmosphere but be ready to resp 
to the country’s call whenever it came. He doprooatod tho idea of people thin v 
of Mr. Gandhi as an Avatar and that 8\varaj would fall from Heaven and appe 
to evoryone, irrespective of caste, or oreod or sox, to think independently, weigh 
every proposals bofore thorn, # appreciate such proposals in tho true perspective 
and amvo at independent judgment, prior to giving assent to ever; oall for 
sacrifice made on 'thorn. 


18k* , The Commander-in-Chief made an important statement in regard to the Indian 
Military Academy in the Council of State 

The Government of Bengal’s irrigation policy was explained in tho Legislative 
Council 1 daring tho itahate on the demand for a grant of Bs. 34£9y000 under this 


,7lfc \ Agricultural Traimtyj for Detenu t “Experiments in connection with the 
scheme of industrial and agricultural training for detenus arc distinctly hopeful," said 
the Home Member of the Bengal Government, moving a demand a Rs. 1,10,51 $00 
under General Admimstrnon, in the Bengal Council The centres were ran 
virtually on boarding house linos with minimum restrictions, he added. Fifteen 
detenus were receiving instructions in each of tho four camps and 25 were 
worKng in the Agricultural Centre. Arrangements had been made to open tin 
moreindustnsl centres, giving 90 men instructions and another Agricultural 
Centre would be opened to provide instruction for 45 men. 

A strong plea for the industrialization of India was made by Sir H, Mod; 
speaking on 'the Finance Bill in the Assembly. y 7 



"ww w w w »w« o. i6,uw unuur uiu neau Axecnuve uounou of KS. 1UU, 
mover, Ur. P Bannerjeo, alleged that the marches were arranged in thoee 
villages which were either politically advanced or where Congress workers lived. 
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Jfr, N. K. Dams uiged that the allegations of Mr. Bannenc called for swift and 
immediate enquiry. The Homo Member, replying, said that none of the represen- 
tatives of HMnapore District in tho Con noil came forward to represent the grie- 
vances. He had absolute faith in the man on the spot Since 1032, there had 
been very few extraordinary cases of indiscipline among troops in Bengal. As 
regards Minting tho Union Jack Government did not force anybody to salute it 
against his wishes. It was a travesty of truth that troops were terrorising the 
countryside. The motion was lost 

The suggestion of tho Fiji Government that the method of selecting Indian 
Topresenodives in the Fiji Council should bo by nomination and not election was 
qpposod In tho - Council of State. 

Tho admiftfetafron of the Calcutta Corporation was criticized by Mr. H. 8. 
Sohrawardy in tho Bengal Council. 


fttfc. Awti«Con*tHution Conference An Anti-Constitution Conference of Congress- 
men held ut Bombay passed resolution on tho question of office acceptance under 
the now constitution and declared that the Cenfcrcnco was emphatically of 
opinion flint acceptance of offiocs under tho constitution was direct contraven- 
tion of the goal of tho National Independence and declared policy of rejecting 
tho Reforms. .Acceptance of offices, tor whatever purposes, amounted to working 
the xoforms and co-operntion with the Government in carrying on the admini- 
stration which hod exploited and would continue to exploit tho country. It was 
tho considered opinion of the Conference tlwt Congressmen should under no 
circumstances accept offices and should resolve to carry on an intensive struggle 
against tho policy of offioe acceptance. The resolution also called on tho Bombay 
delegates to the Lucknow session of the Congress to voto against any proposal 
winch might lead directly or indirectly to a policy of accepting offices. 


30th. The finance Bill rejected in Aeecmhly Tandit Nilkautha Das moved in tho 
Assembly that to Clause 2 of tho Financo Bill relating to salt duty the following 
to added : “And the said provisions shall, in so far as they enable the Governor- 
Oenoral-m-Oonncil to remit any duty so imposed, bo construed as if with effect 
from April 1, 1036, they remitted duty to tho extent of the said one rupee and fonr 
annas and such remission shah bo deemed to have been made out of the leviable 
doty by Dixie made under that section.*' Dr. Bhogwaft Das supported tho amend- 
ment, saving that for people whoso daily income was calculated by tho Central 
Ranking Enquiry Committoo as seven pice daily, the salt tax was cruel. Sir James 
Grigg, the Finance Member , opposed tho amendment on tlio ground that it would 
involve loss of revenuo to the extent of eight crores. The amendment was carriod 
by 52 votes to 41, members of the Independent Tarty remaining neutral. Tho 
Assembly passed the amendment of Dr. Banerji to the Finance Bill, reducing 
the price of a post cord to half anna, by S3 votes to 44. Mr. Pallival moved that 
the quarter anua postage should carry registered newspapers weighing up to 10 
tolas instead of 6 as now. Mr. G. V. Bcwoor, opposing the motion, said that tho 
change would cost tho Government Its. 74.CP0. The rate was already the smallest 
compared with tho rates in other countries and had not been increased since 1806. 
The motion was passed by 64 votes to 41. The Finance Bill was recommmended 
by llis Excellency tho Viceroy in its original form, excepting the amendment 
with regard to tho postal rate for newspapers. The Assembly rejected tho 
recommended Bill by 68 votes to 51. 


Sin d Hindu* Conference The fears of the Hindu minority under separated 
Sffira wero voiced at tho A!l-6ind Hindu Conference held at Karachi. The Con- 
fcrcnco urged on tho Government the necessity of introducing into the new 
Constitution proper safeguards and system of Joint Electorates, with reservation 
of seats with sufficient wosghtage and equitable adjustment of franchise in the 
local Assembly. Tho Conference, disagreeing with tho neutral attitude of the 
Congress on tlie Communal Award, opined that tho Award was a negation of the 
eleme n t ary principle of democratic Government. The Conference further deve- 
loped the nyoricfl attitude of the fiahawalpur Stato authorities to the Hindus and 
sympathised with their brethren and appealed to the Government of Indin to 
intervene and bring stout reconciliation. 
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si Boycott of Calculi* Municipal Motions A largely afttonM. toeebng of 
OOXonftla Moslems was held in the Calcutta Maidaa, the Nawab BahadnrTot Daoca 
presiding, to vetilate Moslem grievances in connection with the dor Corporation 
affairs. Small processions of Moslems carrying posters shouting* ’ *Boyoott Cor- 
poration elections/’ wore taken oat from different parts of the City, terminating 
at tho meeting place. The meeting condemned the conduct of Moslems, since 
declared elected to the Corporation who “deliberately flouted the wifi of the entire 
community" by not resigning their seats and resented the attitude *f indifference 
on the pmt of the Moslem members of the Bengal Legislature In this connection 
and demanded of them that the interest of Moslems should be properly safe- 
guarded and also reiterated the decision to boyoott the ensuing Corporation elec- 
tion and not to aooopt Government nomination or appointment or seek election 
to Corporation as Alderman untill Moslem, grievances were redressed. 


isti-MMuOy dag A public meeting held at Khalikdlna Hall, Karachi, m 
connection with tho Anti-Ministry Day resolvod that in view of the fact that the 
Government of India Aot is a donial of India’s inalionblo right of self-determina- 
tion and is reactionary and rotrogrado, the LuokQOW Congross should deoide to 
make a warning that the Constitution is impossible of boiug worked. It further 
opined that acceptance of Ministerial office by Congressmen is undesirable and 
would prove disastrous to Congress and for freedom. Tho Anti-Ministry Day 
was observed in Benares also. 


23rd. Censure motion Re : Ban on Mr . Bote In the Assembly. Mr. Nilkantha Das 
moved an adjournment motion to censure the Government for the decision conve- 
yed to Mr. Suba8h Chandra Boso that if ho returned to India he could not bo 
expected to remain at liberty. The motion was oarried by the House by 05 votes 
to 56. Some Independents including Mr. Jinnah remained neutral. 

Company Law Amendment Sir N. N. Sircar, Law momber, introduced iu tho 
Assembly the Bill amending tho Company Law, whioh had been hammered into 
final shape, as the result of discussions with commeroial leaders. Opinions 
received disclosed the demand for deal with mush-room and fraudulent companies, 
for changes in the provisions relating to issue and contents of prospectuses, for 
increased disclosure to shareholders of the financial position of companies and 
for inoreased right to shareholders in connection with managoment of oompanios 
for modification of the present law applicable to Managing Agents, for changes in 
provisions applicable to winding up, for special provisions to govern banking com- 
panies and for numerous other improvements. The Bill retains the existing form 
of the Indian Aot The English Law had been followed where possible. 

Compulsory Primay Education for girls The Government of the United 
Provinces sanctioned tho introduction, with effect from April 29, 1936, of 
compulsory primary education of girls whose ages were not loss than six and not 
more than eleven years (in the oase of Muslim girls not less than five and not 
more than nine years) in the Itaunia and Kakon village areas of the Lucknow 
district. This was the second district board whose soheme had been sanctioned by 
the Government under Seotion 3 (2) of tho United Province District Board 
Primary Eduoation Aot 1926. 

24th. University for the Frontier Province The Frontier Council oarried a non- 
official resolution, recommending tho establishment of a Unitary University at 
Peshawar. Dr. Gill, Dirootor of Education, said that the Local Government sub- 
mitted a strong oase for a grant to the Government of India, hoping it would 
inolode it in the subvention. Sir Abdul Quaiyum, Minister, said that the new 
University would cater to the needs of the tribal area forming half the Province. 
It was not their intention to transmit to the tribal area ideas imported by mistake 
from South India. 

25th. The U. P. Unemployment Committee's report was disoussed in the Oonncil of 
State. 

The Finance Bill, as recommended by the Governor-General, was rejected by 
the Legislative Assembly. 

26th. Import duty on Wheat The Punjab Council unanimously passed a non-official 
resolution, reoommeading to the Government to ooavey to the Government of India 
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*®#&» , Uplift of Muslims The All-India Moslem Conference. held at New Delhi, 
under the presidency of Haji Abdallah Haroon, among other things, discussed the 
question of the uplift of the massos, especially the Muslims. The Oonferenoe was 
of opinion that it was imperative to adopt a programme for their moral, intellec- 
tual social and economic betterment The Oonferenoe authorised the Working 
Committee to exeoute and popularise the programme and frame definite lines 
of action at the earliest possible mom ent and devise effective meaures most likely 
to reform and ameliorate the condition of the poor and unemployed cultivators 
and starving masses of India. 

The Madras Government passed orders on the report of the Bpeoisl officer 
appointed to inquire into agricultural indebtedness in the province. 

In criticizing India’s protection policy Sir H. P. Blody made a plea for the 
setting up of a new fiscal commission. 

. The Maharaja of Darbhanga gave ono lakh of rupees to the Bihar Memorial to His 
late Majesty King George VT 

The oreation of local self-government institutes was advocated at the first All- 
India Local Self-Government Conference at D elhi. 

The Legislative Assembly adopted the report of its Committee on the findings 
of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

29th. - The All-India Moslom Conference at Delhi passed a resolution condemning 
the renewed attacks on tho Communal Award. 

An agreement was reported to have been reaohed on the Nizam’s claim for a 
symbolic expression of his sovereignty over Borar. 

Addressing Bombay journalists, Sir Stanley Reed said that to be a successful 
journalist, ono must first become a reporter. 

There had been a fall in the number of industrial strikes in Bombay in 1934-35 
as a rosult of the Government’s efforts for conciliation. 

30th. Assembly's Verdict on Ottawa Pact 1 The Assembly accepted by 70 to 65 

votes Mr. Jinnah’s amendment urging immediate’ termination of the Ottawa Pact 
and recommending to the Government to exatnino the trend of trade for entering 
into bilateral treaties with foreign countries, including the United Kingdom. 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir and 8ir H. P. Mody voted for the Government. The 
nominated members Mr. D’Souza and Mr. N. M. Joshi voted in favour of Mr. Jinnah's 
motion. The two Burman members voted for the amendment in spite of Sir 
Mahomed Zafrulla’s appeal that the rejection of the Ottawa Paot would have 
reperoussions on the Indo-Burma Agreement. 

Punjab Debtors' Protection Bill The Punjab Debtors’ Protection Bill whioh 
was passed by the Council last session was sent back to the Council for 
re-consideration. It would be recalled that certain vital Government amendments 
proposed to the Bill during the last session were not accepted by the House. 
The Bill in the form reoommended by the Governor, sought to make exemption of 
ancestral property from attachment conditional, among other thingB, on the 
determination of tiie liability of, such land by the oourt as if this section had 
not been expressly charged by way of mortgage on the ancestral individual 
property by the predecessor in interest, whereas the Bill as p as s ed, made the 
exemption unconditional. 

A municipality’s responsibilities in regard to the education of its oitizens was 
thq subject of an address at the Local Self-Government Oonferenoe at Delhi. 

An appeal to the Government to revise their railway ooal purchase policy was 
made at the annual meeting of the Indian Mining Federation* 

A Bill proposing- abolition of local boards was introduced in the Bengal Council. 
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Mr. & 0. Boat wit arretted cm hading at Bombay. 

The Government BOI to amend the Indian Mines Actso as 4 provide against the 
danger of fires in collieries was referred by the Assembly to a Select Committee. 

Several changes, including the abolition of the manual labour clause and the 
method of election of delegates and President of the Congress, wore adopted by the 
Congress Working Committee. 

Ml Tke Lucknow Cxmgrm Mr. Satyamurthi was the only maker in the Assem- 
bly on Ids Bill to repeal or amend repressive Laws. He spoke for 3 hoars and 
hi speech was unfinished. 

Socialists suffered a defeat in the Subjects Committee meeting of the 
Congress over proposed changes in the constitution. 

1Mb. Critioism of the now Reforms in India was made by Rai Bahadur Thakor 
Hanuman Singh, presiding at the XL P, Liberal Conference at Fyzabafl. 

The need for public help in effecting educational reforms in India was emphasized 
at the Cottage and University Teacher? Conference. 

The goal of the All-India Muslim League was responsible self-government for 
India, declared the President 

The Subjects Committee of the Congress accepted the Working Committee’s reso- 
lution, condemning the India Aot and postponing office issue. 

I2A The now Constituti on was condemned by Hr. M. A. Jinnah in a resolution 
which was accepted by the Muslim League at Bombay. 

The United Provinces Liberal Party continued their conference at Fyzabad. 

Government measures for the relief of unemployment were discussed by tho 
Horn Nawab Sir ^Lohiuddiu Faroque, Bengal Minister. 

The Congress session opened in Luoknow. 

I3tb. Guntur Audhra Conference The Guntur District Andhra Mahasabha Con- 
ference was held at Tenali, with the Raja of Challapalle in the chair. Nearly a 
thousand persons, including delegates from Ganjam. attended the ftmetion. The 
Conference arged that a separate Andhra Province be formed with 12 Telugu 
districts of. the Madras Presidency. Another resolution demanded that the Ceded 
Districts be included again in the jurisdiction of the Andhra University. Tho 
Mahasahha requested the Government to give representation to Andhrae in the 
public services either on the basis of population or on the basis of revenue derived 
from the Andhra area. Another resolution called upon the electors of this district 
and of thin province to give their votes only to those who supported the formation 
of a separate Audhra Province and who would agitate for the recovery of Andhra 
tracts now annexed to Orissa. 

The Congress passed the official resolution, rejecting tho new constitution and 
postponing the iasue of acceptance of office by its members. 

Women for the first time held a conference of their own in the Congress camp 
at Luoknow. 

The 8oope for industrial expansion in the North and South Aroot districts and 
adjacent areas as a result of the Mettur Scheme, was outlined in a Note sumitted to 
the Madras Government 

n The goodwill rather than political machinery built up the strength of the nation 
was the view expressed by Mr. Ranganadhan, presiding over a conference of 
fiomh Indian at 

14th. lh. luhtotiw tw.Hi nmd two SO* prohibiting Ion. and oredito to 
Italy and wton d lnc tfc. a l m t fe nhl iaport duty on Salt to a redooed into. 

Bw Oangtww wwian ogwotoitod «t Lnotnow after drafting aa agrarian prograaqa 
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^ A rafere nec to th oolyh 0 | Mty Ul tha Owgress wm m*fe by Fudit &bra 
wow too mooting of tho All-India Goaunittae of latekhow. 


Cbomm Naftoaaitef Party The Maw of unity toils with Congress 
kodori and the decision of the Lucknow Congrats to tight the next elortkm on 
fto own ticket # mode the Con gross Nationalist Party organise themselves on o 
ES“ ne ? t ^! # • the ! r <»» prig* in right earaasTaad jmt up o strong 

Ight against the Congress m the forthcoming elections to .the Prorfoow lio^sh? 
torso. This in the purpose of the Provincial Hindu Oonferenoe lieid«irB^ 
under the presidentship of Komar Gangan^ iihi, end another held it Agra 
under the prasidentehip of Baja Sir Bampal " Singh. The party, whatever its looal 
name and origin will, under affiliation, be oaBed the Natmnaifot Party for AD- 
Indfo purposes. Nationalists, at their meeting at Birio house on April 1% arrived 
ot two main conclusions, the first regarding contesting the ferthooming rieothms 
and the second that they should for that purpose form n ooeStfon wHb other 
parties soph as Liberals, Landholders and other* who have been aflhofod by the 
S?? lma ?5i w **? teel its adverse efforts on national life and outlook. 

Ibis party believed that all avenues of honourable compromise having been oloaed 
ty the Congress, they must form a party oa a permanent basis. 

18th. Lord and- Indy Willingdon left for England. 

The Marquess of Linlithgow was installed as Vioeroy at New Delhi and made 
his first broadcast to the peoplo of India* 

Questions regarding the termination of the Ottawa Agreement were asked in the 
Legislative Assembly. 

Problems relating to the tea industry were discussed by the chairman of tho 
Indian Tea Planters' Association at its annual general meeting hold at Jatpaiguri. 

19tk Their Excellencies the Yioeroy and the Harohionoss of Linlithgow fed the 
poor of Delhi to commemorate their arrival and their silver wedding. 

20th. Italy's •high-handedness" in Abyssinia was condemned in the Council of State 
when the House passed the Bill banning credit to Italy. 

The Legislative Assembly pa9sel the Validating Bill removing certain doubts aud 
establishing the validity, of oertrin High Court proceedings. 

22n4. The preferential margin on United Kingdom imports of fonts mold be oonsidor- 
*Wy reduced aa a result of an amendment to the Tariff Bill accepted by the 
Assembly. 


24Ul Btndu-Mutlim Riot in Poona Ihere was serious Hindu-lCuslim rioting iu 
front of the Marathi temple, in Poona, necessitating British Military being Silled 
out Three hundred police, under officers, rushed to the scene and restored 
order. One Inspector was injured. The authorities then oalled out the 
Military. Over 200 persons were injured. The Bombay Government issued 
a communique on the riots. in the coarse of whioh they said : The Sonya Marathi 
Temple, whioh was formerly on the wall of a house in Baviwarprth, was recons- 
tructed. last year in a small area on. the public road, because the house was push- 
ed back owing to the broadening of the road. Pnor to the ohange, Hangma n 
Jayanti used to be oelebrated in the shrine with musio. When reconstruction of 
the shrine on the public way was sanctioned by the District Magistrate, it was 
laid down that there should not' be obstruction to the pnblio andthat the trustees 
should give a written undertaking that musio would not bo played before the 
ennne. ^ This written undertaking, pointed out the communions, however was not 
reoeiyed, and when tho time for celebrating Haauman Jayanti approached, tho 

Distort Magistrate, on reoeipt of request for permission to p* m ~~~ 

^3 prohibited r- J - ° r “ 


0 to 23 i 


. under 8ub-8ection 42, Bomb 


termissioa to plavmnsw from April 

mnsio at the shrine, or any public plies' within 9C?y*rds. Mer, thT tr^m rtthe 
^bnne approached the District Magistrate for permission for worship with mnsio, 
on the last day of the festival only, representing that the foal tags of the Hindus 
had been seriously stirred by the prohibitory order. The District Magistrate 
8 



is noi4jriin sualbegihdsb 

inritad prominent Nshemertsns and Itacuemd thi ritaethm with Him. to 
•dotted that no otieetfaa wm offend bv their co-religionists la the past probably 
beoo e e the shttee-aad net been in nn « prominent position. After further 
discussion end careful ooukMioB. the District -Magistrate issudd en order on 
April 23, permitting the shrine with 

m to thstfcres of play, and on condition that no obstruction was mused 
to imfc At 9 p. m^ on Aprilfit whsn Hiadns commenced woiship, Mabome- 
dsas colieeted near the shrine in increasing number* bat were bent morion by 
the polioe. Later another crowd of K****?"^*™ mm toward* the shrine, 
shoonjg “Din, Din.” On their being poshed back, other Mo h s moda ns arrived 
aodooameaoed taring stenee and brioka at the shrine. More Hindus came xro 
the soene andretabfcsd by (hrowieg atones. The rival crowd* were separated 
and; poshed heck br ibe Polio*. Members of both partieshad lathis, and several 
Police were injured. SrentoaHy, the Hindus were prevailed open to daootuiae 
worship and the crowds to disperse. At noon the situat ion bsosae more aenens 
■«* Mahomed ans began damaging the property of Hindus. 

2itlu Hao Bahadur M. (X Hajah appealed to the *8obedaled Castes to work the 
ne# Deforms, and to form station boards in oath pcorinoe to contest the 
coming e le otiong. 

27th. Jfore Commun al Mats On o 'Hindu was killed and several were injured, 

indudkog one Mahoaedau, in a communal riot whioh occurred m-front of a 
mosque at Jamalpur, Monghyr Distrist, while a Hindu wedding procession was 
passing along the main road In Jamalpur. When a Marwari marriage procession 
was going past a oraqtte at Jripaiguri, with music and band, Mahomedana. it was 
alleged, came oat of the mosqae and demanded immediate stoppage of mnaio. 
She Polioe, in eharge of the procession, had the mnsio disoonturaed, but in the 
meantime, it was alleged, missiles were hurled at the processionists as the rmit 
of which one was injured. A report from Khanpur, Belgium District, said that a 
Hindn-ICoslem fracas occurred there last week. Three on each ride were 
injured. It was alleged that a Mahomodan attacked members of a procession who 
were taking oat the portrait of Basheswar whioh led to the fracas. 

29th. Jfr. Nehru's Appeal Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, Congress President, addressed a 
public meeting of over 10,000 people at ChitnaviB Park. Nagpur. Mr. Nehru said : 
*1 will not ask yon to oast a single vote in favour of Congress if yon do not 
wish to vote for independence.” 

20th. Sir Otto Niomeyer’s report on the allocation of finances under the new Consti- 
tution was published. 


MAY 1936. 

2nd. A claim for Governmeat recognition of Ayurvedic system of medioine in Bengal 
was made at a conference held in Calcutta. 

Lord Linlithgow visited two villages near Debra Don and had informal talks with 
the inhabitants. 

To implement the recommendations of the 8apru Committee the Lucknow Uni- 
versity proposed the starting of a school of dentistry and a veterinary science 
department/ 

3rd. # Sir K. V. fieddi was appointed to act as Governor of Madras during the absence, 
on four months* leave, of Lord Brakino. 

Mu The Marwari Amooiatien claimed that Bengal had been meet ungenerously treated 
by the Niemsyer settlement, 

Authoritative oirota in thePapjab were disturbed by the ^niggardly treutornt” 
s tan d out h, the Province, in the Niemeyer Beport. 

Sir Mros Khan Noon as High Ooomiaaio&er for India was 
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Ml SesoMons eiawming sympathy with Abyssinia sad criticising the aotion ot 
My worn pa w ed at mootings had la many placet ia India. 

Marta were beiag made ter oloasr oo-operatioa between the Congress and Trade 
TTnine movement 

Mb Ar. ianrs'i end:— The death oooorred ot Dr. It A. Ansari, ex«Preaident of 
the Congress, ia train, while he was travelling from Dehra Dan to Delhi. 

That Congress anity ia Madras would be replaced by warring f notions, each 
greedy for power, if the baa on aooeptanoe ot Ministerial responsibility were raised, 
was the fear expressed by 8. Bubramsniau at the Viilnparam Pol. Conference. 

The Gdontia Corporation adjourned as a protest against the arrest aad detention 
of Mr. Snbhas Bose. 

12th. aodalUt Borne* Raided :- The C.LD. Police raided the office ot the Punjab 
Soeialist Party at Bradlangh Hall, Lahore, in the early hours and searched the 
belongings of four workers. Searches were also carried out in tho houses of Pre- 
sident of the Press Workers' Union and of another student. Certain papers and 
books were seised. Ho arrests we.e made. Searches were carried out simul- 
taneously in about a dosen places, including the houses of the General Secretary of 
the Punjab Socialist Party and other office- bearers and prominent members of the 
party. It was stated that the searches were a sequel to the alleged distribution at a 
meeting held in observance of the 8ubash Bose Day on May 10, of a proscribed 
leaflet relating to Communism. Reports from Amritsar showed that similar soarohes 
of houses of members of the Socialist Party were oarriod out there also. 

The oomments of the Provinoiai Governments together with the Government of 
India's views on the Mieme/er Report were published. 

Four hundred aad fifty agrioultural farms were established in Bengal with the 
help of the raral development grant of the Government of India. 

One of the biggest fires that ever occurred in Bombay, caused damage esti- 
mated at Ra. 25ukhs. 

14tb. “Not a bell on earth but a prisoners' paradise" was how Sir Honry Craik des- 
cribed the Andav'ias on his return from a visit of inspootioa. 

Igftk In a talk with Bombay journalists Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said that while ho 
remained convinced Gist socialism was the only political panacoa for India's ills ho 
would not seek to force this viow on Congress. 

The death occurred in Calcutta of Sir R. N. Mookerjee. Sir Rajendrs was one 
of Calcutta's foremost commercial magnates. He was Benior partner of Messrs. 
Martin A Co. 

16th. India's formal notice to terminal* her participation in the terms of the Ottawa 
Phot waa acknowledged by the Board of Trado. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was trying to bring about unity in trade union ranks in 
Bombay. 

Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao took the Oath of Office as Acting Governor of tho Cen- 
tral Provinces at Pachmarhi. 

17th. Trade Union* and Congreu The 15th Session of the All-India Trade Uaion 
Congress opened at Bombay in the presence of a large gathering of workers and 
Trade Union leaders. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, Congress President, together with 
other looal Congreaaitea aad Socialists wore present Addressing the Congress, Mr. 
Jawaharlal appealed to the working classes and the Trade Union Congress to es- 
tablish closer contact with the Congress. The Congress was the only organisation 
in the oouniry, he said, which had attempted to bring about a revolution. “Ton 
claim to be revolntionariea and raise revolutionary slogans, but they will not bring 
freedom." he added. * Although there is fundamental difference in the ideology 
aad methods of working of the Indian National Congress and the Trade Union 
Congress, I firmly believe these two bodies can still work in unison in regard to 
many matters." Therefore he emphasised the need for oloser contact. 
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The death occurred at Bangalore of Sir M. Ramaohandn Bat, a director of Oi 

Reserve Bank of India. 

* 

18th. Businen*mmt and SmiaUem The apprehensions oreated in the minds of 
Indian businessmen by Mr. Jawaharial Nehru’s advocacy of a Booiafistie form ol 
Ooveroment for India found expression in the issue of a Joint _namfestp by 81 
leading businessmen of Bombay. The signatories said : Pandit Jawaharial, hi his 
presidential speech at Lucknow Congress, said : *1 see no way of ending the 
poverty, vast unemployment, degradation and subjection of the Indian people, ex- 
cept through Socialism. That involves vast revolutionary ohaagas in our pouttoal 
and social structure? ending vested interests in the land and industry as weB as 
the feudal, autocratic Indian States system. That means ending private property, 
except in a restricted sense and replacement of the present profit system by the 
higher ideal of oo-operative servioe.” 

Moving tributes were paid at a meeting of the Calcutta Corporation to the quafi- 
ties that made the late Sir R. N. Mookerjee’s career unique In the annals of Indian, 
Nation* life. 

Because of his uncompromising attack on the Hindu caste aqstem, a Hindu 
mandal cancelled the annual session over which Dr. Ambedkar was to have 
presided. 

Indian Labour’s attitude towards the new Constitution was outlined in a resolu- 
tion passed at the Trade Union Conference. 

Five persons were killed and 80 injured in a clash between parties of Modems, 
Christians and Ezhawas near Trivandrum. 

Two Moslems were injured in a dash between Sikhs and Moslems at Lahore. 

20th. Deploring the growth of socialism in India a leading Indian merphant sug- 
gested that eoonomlo regeneration was the best way to counter the Urwil ; 
meanwhile Pandit Nehru told a Bombay audience that they despaired of bridging 
the gulf between “Big Business” and sooialista. 

Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bote was bronght to Kurseong under escort and was 
detained in his brother’s home. 

21tt. Mr. 8. Batyamurthi, at a meeting in Kumbakonam 1 was reported to have stated 
that if he became a Minister under the new Constitution he would provide the 
polioe with Khaddar uniforms. 

Rapid progress was being made with the sehome for the industrial and agricul- 
tural training of Bengal detenus. 

22nd. The younger seotion of Bombay merohanta supported Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Socialist programme. 

23rd. That India had vast untapped resources which it would require the services 
of skilled engineers to place at the country’s service was the subject of the 
Minister of Eduoation’s address to students of the Shibpur Engineering College. 

24th. The Minister for Eduoation, Bengal, speaking at a Hoogly function, described 
the unemployment problem as u a national crisis. 

25th. All India Depretted Claw Conference A resolution urging the membera 
of the, Depressed Classes not to embrace any other religion till the question was 
finally decided at the next All-India Conferenoe was passed at the All-India Adi- 
Hindu Depressed Classes Conference held at Lucknow under the presidentship of 
Dr. Rasiklal Yiswas of Caloutta. The Conferenoe also passed a resolution expres- 
sing full eonftdenee in Dr. Ambedkar and supporting the Yeola decision taken 
under his presidentship regarding ohange of religion. 

The Bhahidganj Civil dispute was dismissed. There was tense excitement 
in Lahore on the eve of the judgment 

The useoonomio competition between the road and railway services In India 
was condemned by the general eeoretary of the Transport Development Association. 
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2Mi. Pandit Jawaharlal Nokru undo another effort to indnco Sir To] Bahadur Sapru 
to join hii proposed Civil Liberties Union. 

Tho Congress launched its foreign campaign for the ovorthrow of Imperialism. 

The Federation of Indian Chambors of Commeroo and Industry submitted tholr 
view on the Niemeyor report to tho Oovommont of India. 

27th. A rosohition for tho constitution of a special oommittec to consider the ques- 
tion of appointment of Moslems was considered by tho Calcutta Corporation. 

38th. The Chairman of tho Tata Iron and Stool Company announced that it was 
intended to cxploro tho possibilities of developing tho stool industry in this country. 

2M. Tho need for a dourer perspective so that trillos do not present tho apnoar- 
nnco of insurmountable obstacles in India's progress was urged by Pandit Nehru 
in a speech at Laiioro. 

a°tl». Presiding at tho Bombay Presidency Mahars Conferonco Mr. B. 8. Yonkata 
Kao dismissed tlio question of Harijans’ leaving Hinduism. 

In: an address to the Punjab political Conference at Oujrauwala, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru reiterated his faith m Socialism as the panacea for all India'-* ills. 

The charge that tho Congress President's faith was not in Socialism but in Com- 
l.nim.sm was made by Sir Cowasji Jchangir of Bomliay. Sir Cowasji 
accused Pandit Nehru ef using Socialism as a smoko screen for Communist pro- 
paganda. 

dial. At a meeting where Punjab peasants presented Ptuulit Nehru with a banner 
boarnrg trio Commiuivst emblems of the hammer and ss-klo, he made the significant 
remark tluit he did not wish them ter copy everything in Russia 
. r' lu j' {> mendiants told Pandit Jawaharlal ' Nehru that his socialist views, 
inelitdmg the cuncellatiou of debts, were dangerous doctrines to preach to 
illiterate villagers. 1 


JUNE 1936. 

Ut Mr. Ratvamurfi, in a sp»weh at Madras, said that while 
elements in Socialism, ho was opposed to expropriation of 
rights. 


them were valuable 
property and private 


3rd. Inhere merchants expressed their apprehensions about Pandit Nehru's Scio- 
list doctrines and vainly endeavoured to [njrsuade him that his pre.»aganda was 
inopportune. 

A powerful pica for the constitution of an Indian Par, so as to remove tho 
present grade distinctions among lawyers, was made by the President of the 
Ujngal and Assam Lawyers’ Conference at Barisal. 

The announccmc.it of tho decision of tho British Medical Council to recognize 
Indian degrees was received with mixed feelings in Indian medical circle* 
in Calcutta. 

6th. Tandit Jawharlal Nehru’s ovor-omphasis on Socialism had, it was*reported, caused 
somo dissatisfaction to his colleagues in tho Congress. 

Heavy rain in Assam continued to swell tho Brahmaputra's waters, resulting 
in floods, while many towns in Bengal experienced severe storms. 

7A. Tlio Political Conr.Tenco at ITnao passed a resolution that, la tlio event ol an 
Imperialist war, Iudui should bo no party to it. 

botwoou tribal chioftains and 
as ovidencod 


6lh. Bovoral persons were killed following a clash 
thoir followers across tho N. W. F. border. 


10th. Sir Henry Oidnoy deplored tlio tragic apathy of 
: of th 


— .—..v. m,u vi Anglo-Indians 

b y l >00r support of tho Association safeguard iug tfioir interests, 

Tlio Moslem League’s Central Parliamentary Board published a m ani festo 
sing its aims. 


dovl- 
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lift, three p enoi n van killed when the Jaipur pollen fired on a mob of Gqjan. 

Dr. ff. K. Mdkherjee of Laoknow tJjfiveruHy*Sfiggefted the introduction of a system 
of jate-noamnaal marriages with a view to sottiiag the diftaeocee bdween 
Hindus sad Moslems. 

Mowing demonstrations by students a strong poGoe guard was posted outside 
the Bombay University buMng. 

Nft. He Oorenaneoi of Mia docidod to dispense with tho Tariff Hoard sad orders 
oo— aanloatiog ftus deoiston woro sent to the President and members of the 


17th. the Madras Government eonstitatod a Provincial Economic Council to advkto 
ttao various Ooremxront departments regarding tho oeonouio and educational 
advancement of tho pooplo. 

The need for trained teachers in Bengal was stressed by Mr. 8. P. Mookerjea, 
Vtoe-Chanoellor o: tho Calcutta University, when ho addrossod a number of teachers 
who had ooapleted thuir training courso. 

IMl The value of research work in India was stressed by tho Viceroy when be 
opened the first mooting of tho Nutrition Advisory Hoard at Simla. 

80th. The Government of India consulted all local interests concerned as to the 
advisability of widonitur tho scope of control of tlio mining industry to conservo 
the country's ooal assets and moro economical working. 

28ad» Orthodox and Socialist Congressmen at Bombay expressed diametrically 
opposite views in a report advocating ways of establishing contact with ‘“tho 

Mr. Jinnah was so zero in his criticism of U. P. Moslora loaders who changed 
their mirda about serving on tlio Central Parliamentary Hoard ho planned to sot up. 

A vigorous dofenoo of tho now Moslem United Party was mado by tho ilon. Sir 
Khwaja Nazimnddin, Mombor of tho Executive Council, when ho addrossod a 
Moslem meeting in Darjeeling. 

2M. In celebration of His Majesty the King-Emperor's birthday, a parado was held 
ia Simla when the Viooroy took tho salute. A Birthday Parade was also hold on 
the Oaloutta maidan. 

25th. The Government of India accepted the recommendations of the 8pecial Tarriff 
Board ia regard to the reduction of duty on certain types of cotton pieoegoods. 

Silk Bengal Hindus sent a memorial to the Secretary of State for India, urging 
greater representation for their community in the new legislatures. 

An attack on the Jnstioo Party was made by Mr. 8. Satyamurthi in a speech 
at Congress House, Madras. 

27th. A scheme calculated to improve tho quality of recruitment to tho University 
Draining Corps ind to promote enthusiasm among stodonts of the University for 
military training was adopted by tho Senate of tho Calcutta University. 

IMl 8eefc>oa floods occurred at many centros in North India and tho rainfall at 

* Delhi established a rocord for this period of tho yoar. 

The Government of India decided to ornate a Control Dairy Husbandry Depart- 
moat and outlined plans to develop tbh Industry. 

Suggestions for relieving unemployment amongst tho oduoatod elaasos were 
madoby Mr. J. Atman at the conference of Secretaries of tho Y. M. C. A* held 

it Madras. 
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. Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a history of India that reveals the whole panorama of 
the vast milleaia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shade and colour 
and doe proportion and persi>ective, still remains to be written, the materials for 
drawing such a vast outline and making snch a comprehensive and connected sketch 
are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which gives the 
promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history" has, how* 
ever, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of India's past— 
a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly thinned with- 
out being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one's incursion into the 
age that saw the 'birth of Bud h ism and Jainism in India in the sixth century B. O. 
Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae" relieved here and there by a few 
stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. These “nebulae" have, probably, 
a depth and density to be measured only in terms of millenia. But from the position 
where we can now moke our historical prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of 
Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, 
black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembranoe. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full" of such caps and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (320 B. C.), the galactioal. system 
of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too many 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulae beyond that time still. Be- 
ginning approximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in abandonee, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with inscriptional and other kinds of 
decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of ^docu- 
mentary" evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of tradition, 
hearsay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side of the 
historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any corrobo- 
rative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside And that mass of ancient 
Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by his side. 
Is has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on scientific lines", the 
missing, skeleton of ancient Indian history. It has been, however, of great use to 
the comparative mythologist, phylologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historiau who seeks to reconstruct on scientific lines the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should' do well 
to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put toge- 
ther. will not be trap, living history uuless they can be made instinct with the touch 
of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religions and social institu- 
tions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, tablets eto. we 
can. build a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which we can 
put our little bits of tested facts according to. one possible plan or other. Suoh a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, wars and conquests) 
is of course important as a necessary ground- plan of history. But it is not the com- 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as au organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distinguish boweon structural or morpliological history and organic, 
“physiological" history. 

Now, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient countries 
like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials" for writing the first kind of his- 
tory, and the available materials, ,as we saw, do not carry us muoh beyond the time 
of Budha and Mahay ira in tho sixth century B. C. Recently, however, a very old 
and, apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the Indus Talley in 
tho Punjab and in Sind, which, according to current official beliefs, isiof the Sumerian 
pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light not only very interesting 
features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of India in so remote a past 
(when the Judoferyans hud not, according to the common view, yet migrated into 
India), but they even put into our hands interesting clues that may eventually help us 
to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedio and post-Vedio history. The Tantrik 
cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of India than have so 
far been granted or suspected. Nothing contemporaneous with or earlier than the 
Indus Talley civilisation hat yet been unearthed m other parts of tho subcontinent. 
So the present tread of speculation is to regard the Indus Talley civilisation as *» sort 
of wedge driven tutu western India— the whole of which was still at the low level 
of aboriginal darkness (with the possible exception of some parts that might halve 
risen to the Dravidian ‘light* level)— probably by the races and civilisation ox Sumer. 
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*•' still in the duskland of probabilities or even Jess than probabilities as to 
• o early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley bat 

aim of the Dravidian and Indo- Aryan peoples. We do not know for certainty when 
J»d from where the Indo-Aryana came into India. The fact of Aryan Immigration 
into India itself, though generally acoepted, is still disputed. And if immigration be 
jumittod, we have, probably, to admit not ono but several successive streams a of 
immigration, Such a theory, apparently called for to aooount for some of the orltioal 
turnings and Sadden mutations'* in our ancient historical evolution, will lead to many 
unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and characteristics. 

Tax Brovina 

The Rigveda— the earliest and the most informing (and instructive “documentary- 
evidence that we possess— appears to set the stage amidst soenes which show the Abori- 
ginal, Dravidian and Indo- Aryan factors fighting* for supremacy first in the land of 
•Five Rivers*' and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the Vindhya 
Range which with its impenetrable forest mantlo, stood as a barrier between Northorn 
India (Arvyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually wo find the aborigines oornorod and driven 
to the hills and forest where their descendants, more or less Aryanisod, still continue 
to live. In considerable parts,* they were also absorbed into the told of Aryan society 
aad culture And in beinj, absorbed they did not fail to impart somo littlo part of 
their own character to the Aryan complex. There was not so much of racial or even 
linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. This process of Aryanisatiou in language, 
culture etc. has been a process admitting, naturally, of different shades and degrees, 
leaving at the one end aboriginal races that have almost kopt alo>f from Aryan influence 
and having at the other others that have become part and parcel of tho Aryan system. 
The Aryanisstion of the Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, culture and civilisa- 
tion, has been a roach more perfected process. But. on the other hand, tho Dravidian 
impress on the Aryan system is also, in many places, deep and unraistakablo. 
The Dravidian is co-ordinated or even subordinated to the Aryan but not 
lost in the latter. This power of assimilation of alien races and* cultures 
without losing the individuality of its own essential Type or Pattern and without 
at the same time making the diverse elements assimilated lose whatevor is essential in 
them— has been a special characteristic of the Indo- Aryan race and culture-complex. This 
has meant organic unity or unity in diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature 
than can, perhaps, be claimed for the political or national unity with which historians 
are commonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, commonly mms tho unity which lies 
deep and sees only the diversity which lies on the surface. India to them is thus 
a veritable ohaos of jarring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and 
culture which have never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule 
of the British. Of oourse the introduction, in later times, of the Semitic religions— 
Mahammedanism and Chirstianity— disturbed to some extent the ages-long unity and 
balance of the Aryo-Dravidiaa culture and social system rn India. But even those 
elements were in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of tnftuence of what 
we may call the Genias of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of cultural 
assimilation even of these •militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had 
risen as a •revolt'* against orthodox Ilinduism— but yot os a revolt from within- and 
which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land of its 
birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into tho parent religion. Jainism 
and many other old or latter •revolts** have thus “squared their accounts” with the 
same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably aide by side 
with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components make 
their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of a com- 
monwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and staying 
power of the Indian culture-complex against such disiutergrating foroes as have smash- 
ed up many an old and glorias civilsatioa of the world. And it can be easily shown 
from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in the realL of 
cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political ones. There have 
been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, but it is a travesty 
of frets to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak and short-lived and 
that each invasions are typioally tike the raids of the tfahmnd of Gaani which ever 
swept away Indian armies and Kingdoms like cobweb or a house of cards. Before her 
final subjugation by the Mohammedan Power— and the final subjugation of the whole 
of Iaffia was anything tike an accomplished (act only for a time daring the reign of 
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It ohoaki bo remembered farther that, whoa the British ia India turned from trade to 
conquest (always with native help and alliance) they had to settle their accounts with 
Haidar Ali ana Tipn Sultan in the 8outh, but mainly the Mahar&tta and Sikh Powers 
which had risen on the rains of the Mahammedan Power in India. 

Unitary Indus Empire 

Bat there were and still have been other (actors which, to some extent, operated 
•gainst India developing a compact and coherent political and military oigausatioii, 
except occasionally, like, for instance, the great Roman Empire of old or the British 
Aspire in modem times. We possess, apparently, no oonneoted retrospect of the 
remote poet of which the Vedas, Epics and Puranas speak. But as far as appearances 

K , an Unitary, centralised Indian Empire was the exception and not the rale. In 
or times also, an Empire like that or Asoka was not a common achievement As we 
•aid, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the integrity of her sacred 
Lead, her peered Religion and Tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and 
Embodiments. Bnt she has rarely fought for the “8tate” as such or an Empire as 
snoh. The spirit of her culture aid not favour the formation and consolidation of 
Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions wonld 
hardly consist with many form of centralised State oontrol. The all -controlling and 
co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of human Values and Conduct) 
rather than any State agency, haoh village, for example, was a self-contained com- 
mune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the reign of Dharma and 
only temporary allegiance to any kragship that might funotion for the time being. 80 
the village communities continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and 
felL They were but little affeoted by the accidents and exigencies of polities. 

the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 

9ly and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and 

tendencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive “predatory” 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and oourageons in their conception of 
those higher values ; and the Dharmashastras (or Codes laying down sooial and 
individual oondnct) were bold and consistent in their exeoution of those ideas. Later, 
Bndhism and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
snoh values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living beings. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indiao classes and masses 
a oommon disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of au 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Samhitas. Brahmanas, Atanyakaa and Upantshadas), the various Sutras (or Digests), 
Philosophies, Epios (the Ramayana and Mah&varata), Puranas and Tantras (oar state- 
ment here is not anything like fall), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant 
the claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain 
materials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with 
the very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose 
of writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronolo- 
gical order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we 
do possess a very fall, informing and instructive presentation. And, after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs and practices that existed in India. 
Bnt oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
ing values. This has not enabled ns, in any just measure, to understand much less 
appreciate a Civilisation (not oonfined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot, 
therefore, be represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
road which has, through a long, long march, at last brought us to oar present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we hate 
yet not seriously studied ana rightly understood. Much of that oiviUaation we still 
regard, without understanding, aa consisting of “savage" magto, meaningfess ritualism, 
theological twaddle” and crude superstition. 8ide by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and purest ethic- There Je also 
much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view , of r- 
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mAmmimt nngnm IW» mas to os a oarioot taodloy of what i* aoorly tko 
W$mt and wait is about the lowest But let us pass on. . 

. Coming to “historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexander tho Great of 
India proved in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
«rmie couM only out off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little shoe 
the Macedonian would ingest, bat coaid not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily devekmed “war- weariness” on the plains of the Punjab, and he had to go 
Md only adding a hit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some ottur battles 
in India, hat it had not beon an “easy walk-over” with him. 

Cbandbioupta and Asoka 

. After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically went to 
pwcee. Ghandragnpta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself too powerful 
for the Greek Invaders who had violated the sanctity and integrity of the sacred Land 
of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by the armies of 
Chaadragnpta, a treaty was concluded hot ween him and tfie Greek whioh made him 
the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. Megasthenes, who 
waa sent by 8e1encus as an ambassador to the court of Chandragnpta, left a very 
valuable record o'f the times, of the customs and morals of the people, and of the 
administration, whioh, though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an eloquent and admir- 
ing testimony to the high order of material and moral civilisation attained by the 
Hindus centuries before the Christina era. And this high oivilisation was evolved in 
India not in isolation bat in oommeroo with other civilisations that flourished in 
ancient times suoh as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. Clmndragupta’s son 
was Bindusara who was sneoeded by Asoka (209—231 B. C.), who was. undoubtedly, 
one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sway for the material and spiritual 
good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record the noble and glorious 
achievements of his reign which, in its later stages, left the bloody path of war and 
oonquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and fruitful task of the moral and 
spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and our fellow-beings. With commend- 
able catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to impose it upon others by his great 
imperial authority and power, he exercised that authority and power for the purpose 
of transforming Budhism, which had been more or less a local sect in the Ganges 
valley, into one of the greatest and most potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign 
is therefore rightly held to be an epoch in the history of tne world. His edicts also 
show the man. his ideals and his methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured 
the cement of the great Mauryya Empire setting into tho requisite hardness. Indepen- 
dent kingdoms like Bacteria and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the 
Greeks renewed their incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surge of migration 
whioh swept all before them, and in the first century A. I). a considerable portion of 
North-west India came under their inflnenoe. 


Gupta Dynasty 

Kanishka, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary of the Buddhistic religion. Under him the Knshan branch of tho 
Yuen-chi reached the zenith of its power. But this power fell as another power in 
middle India rose— the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, some- 
time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. In the begin- 
ning of -the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was again shifted to 
PataKpntra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 8omndragoptn, who 
ruled for fifty years, and his son Cbandrimupta, greatly distinguished themselves not only 
in war bat in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful administration, promoting general pros- 
perity and giving liberal encouragement to art and literature, a glorious tribute to 
which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien. According to his testimony, their 
Empires were vast and their administration just, enlightened. Towards the end of the 
fifth century— when the White Huns from Central India began to pour themselves 
into India— the son of the Gnpta dynasty set (during whose regime, it should be noted, 
there had been a revival and reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahmanioal 
culture as evidenced especially by the literature of the Poranas ; but this reviving 
p r ooea a waa, very largely, a prooess of quiet adapta tio n and peaceful assimilation). 
More than a oeninry had elapsed after the fall of the Gopta dynasty before there rose 
another great and enlightened monarch who could e mulat e with no mean snoeess the 
greatest of the Indian raters in historical times— Asoka. Emperor Harsha, who con- 
solidated Ms authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning 
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of the se vea th century, was famous equally for his neat preweas, hfefcighiiiteBteftaal 
attainments and for tne broad oatholicity of his religions outlook. An aooomal of Ids 
times has been left by a Chinese, Huon Tsiang by name. In that, Indian still painted 
in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Msdzaxval Indu 

After the death of Harsha. and gradually Jwith the ememnoe of Indm infco what 
may be called the mediaeval period the oonditions which had made the political 
unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and India was 
thrown into a state of political oonfosion and cnaos in whioh petty kingdoms rose hie 
mushrooms and constant interneoine strife prevailed. Some outstanding figures like 
Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; bat such events were few ana 
far between. In the South of India was being enacted a very interesting, but involved 
drama in which the Andhras, Pallavas, Ohalukyas and Cholas were the principal actors. 
Kasbmere in the nortb, Kanauj in the Doab and Bengal in the east were also alive 
with many vivid and vital scenes and events of political, cultural and social interest 
But we snail not try to make a review of them here. One outstanding event in tne 
confusien and complexity of the general Indian situation which deserves notion even 
in passing was the rise of the Rajput power upon whioh the mantile of toe old caste 
of bhatriyas (the warrior and ruling oaste) fell, and whioh was the ohief opposition 
that the waves of Mahommedan invasion coming one after another ever since tne 
second quarter of the 7th. century had to encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzarat, 
Malwa, Ajmer, £aoauj and Delhi were the principal scenes of tne new drama 
of Hajput ascendency— a darma so full of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble 
heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause of religion and liberty that they have ever 
since lived in human memory as models whioh future generations of patriots in any 
country might well try to emulate. Though Rajput opposition was borne down m 
Northern India by the end of the twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that 
animated it survived the crash of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Aj mere over whicn 
Prithvi Raj. the hero, the last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the 
Hindu rulers, had held sway. Rajput bravery and Raiput love of independence were 
still factors to reckon with in the days of the great Moghuls— Akbar, Jahangir, Shahja- 
han an d Aurangzib. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitu- 
tes one of the proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohammedans, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won ; that the first Mohammedan impact ^was m 
the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Mohammed- 
an kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 1 12th century. 
Even this did not mean either a oomplete or a final subjugation of India. And there 
is another thing to be noted. Hindu Power fell not because its resistance was weak 
and its opposition timid, but because it did not possess sufficient compwitness, 
bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate tact, strategy and disci- 

„( SL.i .nil T« iirions reconstruction was going apace. The 
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at the same time more oomplex. The influence of Buddhism, .Hellenism .and «wt jrf 
the Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations mmany important direc- 
tions in the older order of Indian customs and i ^J ytions. The 
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of genius and talents which showed tuat an age oi ponuuw 

ftafon in India wan yet not necessarily an age of cuituraldeprereion anddarlnow^ 
a y.i.1 disruption. The soul of India oould, apparently, fnnotion to it» beet advantage 
in Bpite of her troubled politics. 
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. P*} whOst thte wia true for some time it oould not be tree for «U time. Her poUttoe 
it leet begu to tell on hercoastitutfon. We do not, however, propone to oontiane the 
etorj through the Mohammedan end British' periods. The. history of these jperiods is 
more settled sod definite in features, end these sre, generally, weH4m0wn. One speoisi 
restore, which is not always clearly recognised end to which we should like to drew 
attention, ib this. From the twelfth century right op to the eighteenth, or even for 
some time later, a the Hindu power of revival and regeneration} of initiation sad exeou- 
toon, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and often powerful kingdoms 
hke Vjjayanagar in the South, those of Pratab, 8hivaii and the^Poahwas in the west (we 
do not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal) would, now and then, proudly lift their 
heads and challenge the authority of the great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, 
too, there flouished many great Hindu administrators, ministers, governors, generals and 
financiers, in short, during the Mohammedan era the Hindu genius was not at its beat, 
but it was not quite decadent 

Thz Mohammsdix Runs 


The Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Qhori who wrested the aoeptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Prithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was foe land 
of their adoption. Raids like those by Chengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal oourse of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising seal of 
some of the Mohammedan rulecs. But the Great Moghuls were as muoh “children of 
the soil as the humblest of the Hindu “heathens". And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common “hearth and home" naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India's offspring. 
There was a steady assimilation of the Semitio and Isido- Aryan cultures also 
and even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other, 
the religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points— 
e. g. in Sufism and Vedantic mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad oommou 
“shrine" to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hindustani) was evolved between the two 
in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The patronage 
extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Musio, Architecture eto. was also fruitful 
of very fine results. India’s wealth attracted the trade and oommeroe of the whole 
civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered in an attempt 
to discover an western route to the Indian market British, French, Dutch and 
Portugese traders all come and scrambled for market, and eventually, for political 
power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway of such master- 
ful monarchs as Sher Shah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government or the country was 
in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy— down to the 
autonomy of the village units— to adequately function. Even petty local chiefs— like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval west— never unlearnt the art of fighting and 
governing. Bo it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability, like Shiyaji 
for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he oould implement, his high political aspira- 
tions. It was the very large measure of local autonomy and local initiative that existed 
that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and Sikh Powers and also of the king- 
doms of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the south. And British Power in India in its 
rise to paramountcy found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies in them. 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading oonoera 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its affairs in the three “presidencies”, which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to foe Board of Directors at home. In oonne of time, 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of foe French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarelsy and unreat in tho land, it established military garrison 
of dofence which soon became involved in hostilities that s addl e d it with territorial 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a tr ading company to the status of a political Power in India. French intrigue 
failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the moot deoimve 
battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757. The battle waa won with the aid of 
faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Kawah of Bengal It is worthy 
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of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad, has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of . India. It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It 
wws again so -daring the “ordeal” of .the last Great War. The .machinery of 
administration by the East India Company was from to time modified 
by dots of Parliament (177:1, 1784 ; ana the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). 
l*y ) these a Governor*General-in-Council was made the supreme administrative 
aathority in India subject to a Board of Control at home. By the laat Ant, the Com- 
pany ceased to be a commercial conoern and became a political and administrative 
body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny another Act was passed by which the Government 
of Indie was transferred from the Company to the Crown, and henceforth, the Gov- 
iinor-General was also the Viceroy of India. The functions of the Government of 
India are wide and its responsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown 
and the Parliament It has not rested on an elective popular basis. There have been 
legislative bodiee, but its motions, resolutions anil votes have not, except, as regards 
certain matters of secondary importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on 
the Government. 



determined by tne Parliament alone, was not oomiortmg to ner nationalist aspirU 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actoal function though it 
has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent Parlia- 
mentary Statute, did not .meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that Act 
dyarchy or a hind of dual responsibility was established in the (provinces, where the 
“nation-building” subjects were “transferred” do Ministers .(not responsible however to 
the legislatures), whilst the .more important subjects were “reserved”. In practice the 
transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, held office under 
the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little more than a 
complication of the administrative machinery which became, in consequence, more cum- 
brous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain unitary under the 
aoheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were expanded with non-official 
majorities, hut this placed little power, for construction or even tor obstruction, in the 
hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals proceeded to work the scheme, the 
main body of nationalist forces, as represented by the Indian National Congress, would 
net at first oven look at it But some time later, under the guidance of Mr. C. R. 
Das mid Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj Party, analogous to the present Congress 
Parhamentary Party, was formed which entered the legislatures, both provincial and 
central, in teUiqg numbers, and by its obstructionist tactics caused not a little emba- 
rrassment to those entrusted with the work of day to day administration. In some 
provinces it was even able to “wreck” -dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the 
system has worked, though not satisfactorily even according to official appreciation. 
We need not in particular refer to the unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory 
Commission, to which even the habitually co-operating liberals refused to lend 
their co-operation. Meanwhile the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, 
and the Lahore session adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India complete 
Independence or Puma Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create 
“sanctions under the lesdershiy of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm 
of Congress affairs since the early twenties. The Round Table idea was breached 
mther too late; but Mahatma Gandhi, after concluding what is known as the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact, joined the Conference subsequently. The results of the deliberations of 
that body mfl -short of the Omgrets demand. And the Congress again withdrew its 
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On tin 28th. December, 1985. the Indian National 
fifty yean of ita Ufa. On that data in 188& 



of the 


^^^manftom 

wen ring different d r e ss e s, guided 
assembled in the Ooknidaa T 
Bombay to evolve an unity of 
dnet ont of the diversities of Indian life-* an 

indivisible. Starting ont as a thin, stream like 

witnesses at the Gfongotri in the heart of. the Htoalima. tot It 
Rsnaissanoe of the 19th. century, predptotsd by methods ofT^ 
administration and enlightenment, toe broadened oat, as the 
has done, into a mighty stream, by oontributtaie' from various 
meats of awakening and uplift from right and left, And, fromowtof 
the ahnadaat flow of its sweeping life newer c h a nn els of 
eat to irrigate and enrich hitherto untapped 
of life. The Indian National ~ 
of awakened life. 




On the occasion of the “Golden Jubilee" of die Congress the story 
of- to rise and growth has been broadeasted far and wide both la ana 
outside the country. Leaders of thought, orators and speaker s, mini s 
trek of nationalism, authors and journalists have aougatto bring out 
of the storied past the life-work of die mea-and wesson who Hid ont 
the roads on wbieh the present generation walk With more assnraaos 
and intrepidity. This new courage and wider vision has been generated 
and acquired as the resolt of the spade work of men and women, 
Indian and European, who are to-day only a memory of far-off things, 
but to whom belonged the credit of the New India that has risen 
over the consciousness of our people. 


Some glimpses of the developments that have oalnrfnatsd in the 
Indian National Congress should fiod a pines in the pages of the 
“Indian Annual Register”, if the problems which at pr ese nt 
eonfoaod the intelligence of men in oar country were to 
be understood and properly handled and solved. For this 
purpose it would be necessary to hark back to the early 
days of “John" Company,- and trace the p r ece s s es and cfteets of the 
various measures of consolidation and enlightenment adopted by ths 
new rulers of the country. Rajput and Marhatta had wreaked toe 
Moghul empire, but were themselves wrecked when they o ia shs d 
against the might and wit .'of toe British. This pr oce s s had been com- 
pleted by 1818. The Moslem Nawabs and governors of provinoes who 
offered less than lip-uerviee to toe Emperor at Delhi and art up prao- 
toaihr independent kingdoms did not show better stamina 
to Khalaa organised by toe Sikhs was as unsuccessful Tha i 
of Uh waa almost a walk-ovor, if we are to tenet to toe 
A 



BA THE INDIAN ANNUAL REGISTER 

Sir John Soeley who said that the British acquired India in a “fit of 
abeeut-miodedaesfl” However an organisation of traders, of “factors 
and cleric*” became rulers of the conntry. Capture of political power 
by a foreign people is no mere transfer of ruling authority from the 
of one set of people to those of another. It entails revolution- 
ary Changes in every department in (he life of the Bubject population. 
With all the good-will in the world the new rulers cannot help affec- 
ting and influencing the life and thought of the ruled, in undermining, 
unknowingly and imperceptibly perhaps, their social usages, econo- 
mic institutions and organisations. The * elf-interest of the ruling race 
may also consciously work to this end. Their conceit of superiority and 
oontempt for the subject people and for the weaknesses of their social 
life that had led to their defeat— both these feelings impel them 
instinctively to ignore or minimise any virtue that may inform the 
thought and oonduot of the people under their rule. This has been 
the universal experience in the relationship between the rulers and the 
ruled when they happen to be aliens to one another. The foreign 
rulers are ignorant ; the subject people is ever afraid. Ignorance and 
fear give a twist to the relation between the two which no generosity 
or good-will can straighten out or set right. This unnatural state of 
tilings causes material aud spiritual losses to both the parties which it 
has been the duty of statesmanship to seek to make good. Indo-British 
relation has been passing through this test these* one hundred and 
seventy-five years. 

When the East India Company got a foot-hold in the country 
Wtom Trader *s rulers of particular patches in it, their officers had 
to Ruler no time to think of anything else than “getting rich 
quick”. The result is expressed in Dean Inge’s words : 

“The first impetus (to the industrial revolution iu Britain) was given by the 
plunder of Bengal whion, after the victories of Clive, flowed into the country in a 
broad stream for about thirty years. This ill-gotten wealth played the same part 
in stimulating England’s industries as the “five milliards” exhorted from France did 
for Germany after 1870”. 

While enriching themselves by all manner of means, the Company’s 
officers did not bother themselves with the internal administration of 
the country. The first shock that roused the British people to their 
responsibilities as rulers in India was the fami e of 1769-70 which 
swept away more than a crore of people, a third of the entire popula- 
tion of the province of Bengal. The famine played havoc in the 
western districts of Bengal proper and the eastern districts of Bihar. 
The decrease in the population did not lower the land-revenue demands 
of the Company ; and from Warren Hastings to Lord Cornwallis, for 
about*twenty years, it was one long-drawn effort to make the Zamiudar 
and “farmers” of revenue pay up— proof of which is indirectly afford- 
ed by 8ir William Hunter’s description of an ideal Collector — “The 
realisation of revenue formed the Collector’s paramount duty, and on 
Us snooess in this respect rather than on the prosperity of the people. 
Us reputation as an officer depended”. The administrative pnliey 
indicated above was changed by the Permanent Settlement of land 
revenae with which is associated the name of Lord Cornwallis. It 
preofritated a revolution in the social and economic life of the 
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province which has come home to roost after more than one hundred 
nod thirty years. 


The famine of 1769-70 had caused ‘the ruin of two-thirds of the <M 
IthiminUiH •* aristocracy of Lower Bengal*. To the rest, somehow 
K e wi— i e Life existin'*, Lord Cornwallis* land settlement dealt a death* 
blow* so to say. In the Bengal Administration Report of 1879-73* the 
then Lieutenant-Governor, Sir George Campbell, recalls these facte : 

The Government demand was then one which left a margin of profit, bat small 
compared with that given to Zemindars in modem days. There was wide-spread 
default in the payment of the Government dues, and extensive consequent safes of 
estates or parts of estates for recovery of arrears under the unbending system 
introduced in 1793. In 179G-97. lands bearing a total revenue of sikka Hi 14, 18, 
766 were sold for arrears of revenue. :uid. in 1797-98, t he revonue of land so sold 
amounted to sikka Rs. 22,74.076. By the etui of the century the greater portions of 
the estates of the Nadiya, Itajsh.ihi," Bishanpur, uni Dinaipnr Rains had been alien- 
ated. The Burdwan estate was seriously crippled, and tne Birblmm Zamindari was 
completely ruined. A host of smaller zamindars shared the same fate. In fact, it is 
scarcely too much to sav that within the ten years that followed the Permanent 
Settlement a complete revolution took place in the constitution and ownership of the 
estates which formed the subject of the settlement.’ 

The smaller fry fared no better. The resumption of “Lakheraj” 
lands formed part of the Cornwallis Settlemant (1793) ; in 1819 the 
net was drawn tighter, the process completing in 1828, when the small- 
est of the spawns could not and did not escape. 

The same story of dispossession and relinquishment can be found 
in the Ryotwari tracts in Madras and Bombay. Letters and remons- 
trances from the Company's officials addressed to the Court of Directors 
in London bear witness to the havoc created all over. Colonel Munro 
(later 8ir Thomas, Governor of Madras) is credited with being the 
inaugurator of the Ryotwari system of land revenue settlement. His 
opinion on his own system should be regarded as final judgment He 
said that the Ryotwari asses^m^nt was “considerably higher than it ought 
to be, and higher than it ever had boon, or than could be realized as 
long as there are bad crops and poor Ryots” ; to protect the intereit 
of the Government in the assessment involved “continual interference 
with the cultivators, and a constant exorcise of domiciliary control.*' 
Id a particular report (dated 25th August, 1805) he stated that if every 
restraint on their (Ryots’) inclination were removed, they would probably 
throw up one-fourth of the land in cultivation.’* 

Thus between the Zemindari and the Ryotwari settlements was the 
economic life of the people, based on (and, disorganised. 


Side by side, the industries of the country were being submerged 
under the flood of machine-made goods entering' the country under 
the aegis of an administration which was a trading and profiteering 
__ ^ institution as well. The Indian indigenous textile* 

shipbuilding and other •‘luxury** industries twere ruined. 
imiwwHig Cotton piece-goods sent from India to Great Britain 
fell from 1,266, 608 pieces in 1814 to 356*086 In 1835 ; 
while British cotton exports to India rose from 8,18*208 yards in 
1814 to 5*17,77*277 yards in 1835. The same story of fall and riw 
is registered in the value of cotton goods exported and imported. 
In 1815 India sent cotton goods of the value of above 2 crores 
rupees to Britain, and in 1832 of the value of 15 lakhs ooly. As against 



ftfc, Britain exported to India in 1815 cotton goods to the vahw of 4 
line only ; in 1638 tiki figure rose to rupees fid hUn, Deprive d of 
mi pofao oo f o or protection the Aip-building Woolly in Ml eould 
net mod Dm co m petition of Btitria. Snmeeii dandm Dot! maria 
fa Us "India fa the Victorian Age” the progressive decline of As 


“In ITW-’W ita ships were MK is OUoatta with tosmge of 4105 Iona, ad Ore 
temp WMatiaef S00 to BOO tea were m the (took*. 

u 1797- W several vssssls were hnokti tram the desk-yards et Odeath.”. 

B» the middle of the 19th. Century the indnetry had become ab- 
ject nr Ustorieel r e se a r c h fa Ca l cu t ta and Chittagong, the other 
port of the prov in ce. 


Urn rain of Indian indnatriea through the preaenre of the “new 
fadnet rfaliem” of the rating power in the country ia iilnatrattee of Ae 
tendency of things and not oxbanetive of the fail story. The statistics 
that have hem quoted above appear a precise and natural. Bot it 
requires u effort of imagination at this distance of time to translate 
them into terms of flesh und blood, to recapture As condition of 
unemployment, misery, sickness of body and aoul of million of mm, 
women and children. Speaking of an identical development in Britain 
itaelf as a molt of the first onslaught of Industrialism on her iueti- 
tione, n historian writes j "It is n piteous story, this of Ae quick, 

unprepared, nnsoftened transformation of a people's life * But 

fa the one of Britain the law of compensation had opportunity to 
work in "the wealA and glory of ‘the few and the misery of the 
many". Ae pioneer fa the use of steam in the textile and iron manu- 
facturing industries, and its application to land and set. carriage, 
Britain became Ac greatest imperial nation in Ae world, which posi- 
tion she hold unchallenged almost to the cataclysmic years of Ae 
Great War (1914-1918). The grandeur and glory of an imperial 
destiny secured by a tiny isjand in North Atlantic reconciled the many 
to Ac deprivations and privations of their lives, and blinded the 
privileged few to the "England of the poor", to Ae "binds abyss 
which lay under Ae surface of England's wrnHh". Both Ae few and 
Ae many in Indin had none of these consolations and compensations. 


The revenue and economic policies pursued by Ae East India 
Company under the inspiration of British ideas and Ae dictation of 
. , _ . British interests disrupted India's social and economic ins- 

Ifrmkyl Pwtiy . titutions. A certain measures of breakdown was 
"awl Mb inevitable under Ae circumstances. And, to the historian 
passing in review these developments n hundred years 
after, both Ac rulers and Ae ruled appear to be helpless victims of the 
impersonal forces of social and economic evolution. In the case of our 
rulers, however, they could not build better Ann they knew. TUnldng 
British institutions the best for Ao purpose of an ordered society, 
they imported them whole sale/ ignorant of, and ignoring and disturbing 
Ae social equilibrium and Ae' hierarchy of eeonomfa arrangements that 
held up oodaty in India. The men of Ae generation who pioneered 
Am measures fa Ats country knew net or had f o rgotte n bow fa Arit 
own eonntry “the oommonweanh of fanean” bed been matpri by 





Ihe Mg laadlords wore, adtag M 4 altar .W4, th* spell 
<tan«& Sagfish wo!*- «w oeastag » »»Jr 
without hhsrp eSsavagss Mum Mass sad olam, — 
iag Mm s suss ot laadkiss labourers ou the oaa hand, eai •• «* 
of gnat WiaMw sod okas of oapitalut.tnawn.” 

The social effect of the Cornwallis Settlement 
of thia dmetir, as recognised ' as early as 
Odebnwln : 

‘The errors of the Permanent SstHsment were two-toM ' 

what any bo denominated the Monoary, by merging sM gn sgs- rtma. i 
property or of ooonpanoy in the itl devouring recognition ot the aMaliTdar e 
property in the soil ; and, secondly, lo tke saonfioo rt the 
enactment, which loft the Zamisder to mafca his sett ! mm 
as he might choose to require". 

The breakdown is tin “eoawBOTisP qatw sf ^ 

turn that had prevailed ia oar country nd which had — - - 
presented by the craft-gniUs, threw men on thair awn nniMh 
wed then of the protection of the joint family system which wee a ««• 
of non-offinial unemployment prevision ; it espOeed «“ ,5? »■* 
omyttidm of all the world, a world of industries , esa ployiu c > —w 
and un-uudarstood technique of production and distribution, tbs ramt~ 
fications of which fsw could understand, and tom control or wyum 
Faced by such a situation Indian aria, indua tries and cia fta nwi aniea 
silently, and the artisans followed the seme fate without proteatThe 
social end economic effects of the measures started under maamgmaa 
of our new mlers stare ns in Mm face to-day ; and rulers uauruna 
loudly lament the decay of industry and increasing p resents «■« 
land, apeak of rural disintegration as major problems of India a eeou£ 
mic and social life. This is how history revenges herself on mens 
pretentions to wisdom. This it the rhythm of history. 

The economic break-down had repnrenstrone on the social life of 
the people. 8ome of these measures were inevitable for purposee ot 
consolidation of the power and interests of ths new 
rulers. But even for that purpose, not only was to e 
supine and passive acquiescence of the subject popuia* 
tion necessary, their enlightened co-operation was 
sought to be enlisted as well. To this problem o f enH Atwiment the 
East India Company turned their attention with great hesiUtio o and 
much misgiving. Till 1813, they "did not reeogniie the pro motion of 
education among the natives of India as part of its duty or 
For, to quote Monier- Williams, the rulers feared the evil consequ enooe 
of education for the ruled, and the ruled anticipated ao good 

results for themselves”. The _ rulers and the ruled co uld ao> 
forget that they were “separated by almost every co nceivable wream^ 
stance of alienation’', to quote the wonb Iron an addrees msawtad 
to Lord William Behtiok. They ruled over them and traBekad 
witiitbe people, but did not understand them. DOT did «« 

ruled understand the character of the rulers. In circnmstwoe Wre 
i "the dangetoos eonsaquaneu to our power to torn country nom 
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imparting instruction to the natives* was body debated 
man, in Britasn and India. Apart from political considerations the 
authorities were apprehensive that any system of education initiated 
by them or conducted by missionaries eager to utilise educational 
institutions as a potent means of conversion to Christianity might 
create irremediable dissatisfaction and complications. Bnt the tune 
forces were fighting against their fears and policies. On the occasion 
of the renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1813, a danse was 
inserted iff the Act which is regarded as “the first legislative admission 
of the right of education in India to participate in the public reve- 
nues”. For, by this time the rulers had been able to persuade them- 
selves that they had a mission to carry out in this eountry, the 
mission of opening out the minds of the people of India to the great 
truths of i%eir faith and culture to the mutual advantage of both the 
peoples. This faith finds expression In the following words found in 
the Charter Act of 1813 : 

“it is the duty of this country to promote the introduction of useful knowledge 
and of religion and of moral improvement, and that facilities be offered by law to 
persons who are desirous of going to and remaining in India to accomplish this 
benevolent design”. 

The people of India had also by that time acknowledged the sup- 
eriority of the ruling race in every department of action and know- 
ledge. The uph Id era of the older native traditions 
L J lc among Hindus and Muslims could not throw up from 

Defeat among themselves any one who could challenge the 

pretensions of the rating race ; they retired to their 
huts, leaving the moulding of the life and thonght of their people to 
these new-comers. They nursed a conceit of superiority, it is true, but 
it lacked any strength of conviction, and was not supported by know- 
ledge. The Hindus were the first to capitulate, body and soul ; the 
Moslems took another half a century to throw up their hands. On 
the thresh Id of this development stands Raja Ram Mohun Roy. The 
ev lution of his mind and attitude towards British rule and all that 
it stood for may be accepted as representative of the generation that 
made India what it to-day is. That evolution is expressed in his 
own words : 

* I proceeded on my travels, and passed through different countries, chiefly 

within, but some beyond, the bounds of Iiindoostan, with a feeling of great aversion 
to the establishment of British Power in India. When I had reached the age of 

twenty, my father rcoalled me, ; after which I first saw aud began to 

associate with Europeans, and soon after made me tolerably acquainted with their 



would 
tsnts, 

That generation accepted the logic of defeat, and agreed to be 
docile and apt pupils of the system introduced by the ruling race so 
that disciplined, organised, a^d regimented by it, they might in the 
fulness of time outgrow that system. The English biographer of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy accepted this interpretation of the acquiescence 
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o I Mm Battles of India in British rale, when *he\(MUs Collet) 
mole: 

■The prospect of an educated India, of sn India approximating to Xuropaan ataad- 
arda of onftnre, aoema to hive never been long absent from Hammohan'a mind sand 
ho did, however vaguely, claim in advance for his countrymen the stotitioal rights 
whkh progreaa in civilisation inevitably involves. Here, again, ho stands forth as the 
tribune end prophet of New India. 

The opinion that British domination of India wee a period of poli- 
tical tutelage persisted aa far flown aa 1905. In Bankim Chandra's 
Ananda-Uutt this feeling and this opinion is expressed 
Ptlmmi Maine* { Q vivid and compelling language ; in Gopal Krishna 
Utah, Gokhale's Servant of India Society Britiah rale wa • 
accepted aa a dispensation of Providence. Something of 
each a belief impelled Lord Macaulay to throw his weight and prestige to 
the initiation of the policy of Anglicizing education in India whioh, 
he hoped, would produce a race ‘Indian iu blood and colour, but 
English in testes, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect”, who would, 
by the bond of obligation and gratitude, be the pillars of Britain's far- 
flung empire, the dusky standard-bearers of her mission to the East. 

What he said in depreciation of the learning and intellectual heri- 
tage of the East — of a shelf of European books containing more know- 
ledge than the whole host of Eastern manuscripts— has kept up 
un estrangement which must have been his purpose to bridge over. 
The maiden belief of the early British Liberals in the supreme effioaoy 
of European science and culture and their right of free entrance to 
•Tory country irrespective of the wishes and inclinations of the peoples 
concerned was still green when Macaulay perpetrated that bombast; 
he forgot that the Indian mind was not “a blank sheet of paper on 
which anything could be written by any man”. A century later the 
effects of that forgetfulness is being sought to be neutralised by 

proposals of educational reconstruction which are “designed to 

adapt the whole system (of education) in (to ?) the social and econo- 
mic back-ground of the people”, to quote the words of a Bengal 
Government Resolution 1935, presaging a new orientation to popular 
education in the province. ^ But when in 1835 Lord William Beotick's 
government declared that '‘the gre it object of the British Government 
ought to be the promotion of European literature and science amongst 
the natives of India 91 and that “all the funds appropriated for purposes 
of education would be best employed on English education alone 1 *, they 
believed that the education of the higher classes mast have precedence 
over that of the masses ; it was hoped that the former, their minds 
illumined by the new enlightenment and liberalised by it, would carry 
and transfer the light that they had received and benefitted from to the 
cottages of their neighbours. Sir Charles Wood's Despatch of 1854 
which historians call the “charter 91 of education in India called for a 
re-consideration of Indo-British education policy by acknowledgbg that 
there had been “too exclusive a direction of the efforts of the Govern- 
ment towards providing the means of acquiring a very high degree of 
education for a smaller number of natives of India drawn for the most 
part from what we should here call the higher classes." Sioos that 



time Indian education has sig-sagged between the claim* of tb* elaaeea 
and tbe need* of 4b* mouse*. 

W# bav* been taugbt to believe that the initiation of what may 
be called the MaoanlayBe^ick aeheme of ednoatioa waa a great «t«p 

- forward in pop u la ri s in g modern education in India. Bather, 

" ».* y" * it ahool 1 be regarded aa a few atop* backward*, perhaps 
«tfSL with tiie intention of a bigger iomp forward- For history, 
- facta recorded in the “Journal** and report* of the eany 
Britiah historian* and enquirer* ahow that when the British ware 
taring the foondationa of their role in thia country in the aeoond half 
of the 18th. century and the first two decade* of die 19th-, the whole 
country was atnddod over with inatitntiona for primary and higher 
education. "The English found in India a widespread ay* tern of 
cleiaeotary' and higher ednoation, of which tbo former Waa mainly 
pmetieal, and the latter mainly literary, philosophical and religioa*”, 
unites F. W Thrmas. Beaulta of enquiriea initiated by Sir Thomas 
M onr o, aa Governor of Madras in 1821, ahow that “in a population of 

1, 28, SO, 941, there were actually 1,84,170 atndente ( probably about 

10 per cent of tbe population of school-going age) attending schools, 
boaidrr those who received instruction at home’’, these enquiries were 
held at a time when "the earlier tradition of national ednoation waa 
almost dead”. In a Minute by Lord William Ben tick dated 20th 
January,. 1985, suggesting the desirability of an enquiry Into “the actual 
state of Native education, that ia, of that which ia carried on, aa it 
probably baa boon for centuries, entirely under Native management”, 

appear* the following : “ that in 1823 there existed in the 

Madras territories no leea than 12,498 institutions for ednoation, 
supported partly by the endowments of Native Princes, bat chiefly by 
the voluntary contribution* of the people”. Bengal and Behar had a 
similar tala to tell. Mr. W. Adam was commissioned to take a survey 
of educational facilities in Bengal and Behar. In liis first report snb- 
mttted in 1835, he speaks of “Indigenous Elementary 8chools” as 
fallow*: 

“By tbit description are meant those schools in which instruction in the elements 
el knowledge, is communicated, and which hare been originated and supported by tbe 
Hfctfees themselves, in contra-distinction from those that are supported by Houmous 
or Philanthropic Societies, the number of suoh. schools in Bengal is supposed to be 
very great A distinguished member of the General Committee of Public Instruction 
fa a minute on the subject expressed the opinion that if one rnpee per mensem were 
expended on eaoh exiting, visage school* in the Lower Provinces, the amount 
would probably fall little short of 12 lakhs of rupees per annum. This supposes that 
them are Ifi GJD00 soot schools in Bengal and Behar. and assuming the population of 
those tea provinces to bo ifOflOJXO there would be a village school for every 400 

In the absence of any available data to determine the proportion 
of eohod-goiog ohildreo, or of children capable of going to aehoolo, or 
of ohiUhen of the age aft whioh, according to the onetom of the 
obnitry, it is neoal to go to school, the writer of the report inititnted 
n oo mp arkon between conditions in Praaeia where a census had been 
taken, and thole in Bengal and Behar to arrive at some reliable 
hgmae of the javenBe etndent tpalation of the latter* He 
fSai that hi a p&tbn 12,5^7*5 in Freah the number of 
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to too reel etete of things. Bnt he 
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. * — it will still appear that the system of rillaf* sohoois is sstsoslftor 

preriimt ;thmtthe Omits to f fts sdeastton fethatr teals ohUdr sa a mtha^^ 


1 in fae mind* of parents area of the homblatt nl a m m ; and that them l 
' ions, olmely iatervovaa m they ars #Hh the hahita of the marie sad toe 
i of the oooatry, th roach which primarily, althoafh not osohmltdy, vs may 
hope to improve the morals and intsUaot of the msttvs population." 

Thus ware toe foundations of enlightenment as a 'fawHneee dir 
perid consolidation sought to Joe atrengthened by sprsadiugft amongst 
toe wideet oommonalty. Mr. W. Adam name Into touch into sill noris 
and oomfitionsof men, in toe rani parte of toe provinoe to oonrm of 
Ue oamdry, and be oorid wall gnage toe Inner nme t mind of too vagb 
to toCSn to toe adminietattonTle adviaed "wary trending" wen to 
meaentm of npUft and aiaoere help t bn pot It down that “tbs ntmost 
that on be aaid of native society to f aaara). non to He moat favour- 
ablo aspect, la that toen is no hosttUty, baft to plane of it* odd, 
dead, apathetic indifference whioh would land too people to obaaga 
maatara tomorrow without a struggle or a dp". The ooagaanrs 
spirit, tbe pride of domination, on An one band, and toe fears and 
prejodioes of native society on the other bad between them c omb i n e d to 
Mae a barrier oftanapieion. This barrier eoold be polled dawn only by toe 
Government initiating “comprehensive measarm for tbe p rm o tion and 
right direation of national education , education to eoa eoe a n o o rim 
national prepossessions, traditions and prejudices. This edacation worn 
enlist the services of the young men of the higher olasaeawho wan Mag 
tamed oat of too oaUogos in ever-increasing aambara. Wisely h a ndl ed, 
toe extension oi semaoalar edaoafioa would plane the Government to 
friendly relations with ovary city, town and hamlet, with every heed of 
a family, with every instructor of youth, and with the onto* juvenile 
ppMeD gradually developing into the adult population of too noon* 
toy ; it would constitute a chain too Bake of • which would be fooad 
In every village and at every hearth. Tide, fa bria( was ton ; 
whtoh Mr.W. Adam eallad ap baton toe Government to 
toe aooaptaaoe of Ue proposes. 

Tbe epoetiee of — ifahtoans at. of too saoeariraatb* of Mb amd 
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and molt against traditional fife and oondnct which the now en- 
fightenment bad encouraged, soon loarnt to spars no authority, saensd or 
protano. The socio-religious revolt and revolution presaged an order 
and quality of mind which wonld be less disposed to regard an execu- 
tive order as a decree of Providence, and would be more oonsdona of 
positive rights secured by statutes and enforceable in law. Though 
tide habit of mind might speak of these rights as inherent in British 
citizenship, the rights of men did not take long to crop up and assert 
their individuality and indefeasibility. It took three quarter of a cen- 
tury to obmplete this full cycle of evolution. As in other fields of 
activity so in helping to evolve a watchful public and political life in 
India, open and organised, Baja Ram Mohan Boy acted as the pioneer. 
Around him gathered men who fought for justice and equity in society 
and state, and organised themselves for the redress . of the grievances 
of their people and the assertion of their rights as citisens — Dwarka- 
nath Tagore, Bomaoath Tagore, Prasanna Kumar Tagore, Tara Charau 
Chakravorty, succeeded by Bam Gopal Ghosh, Dakshminaranjan 
Mukherjee, Barish Chandra Mukherjee and Rev* K. M. Banerjee. Raja 
Bam Mohun Bay was a realist in politics ; he recognised and acknow* 
lodged the need of “many years of British domination 19 in India. But 
he could imagine a time when it would serve the British empire better 
to have India “as a willing province, an ally of British empire or 
troublesome and annoying as a determined enemy”. He could think 
of such a possibility : 

“Supposing that hundred years hence the Native character becomes elevated from 
the constant intercourse with Europeans and the acquirement of general and politi- 
cal knowledge as well as of modern aits and scienoes, is it possible that they will 
not have the spirit as well as the inclination to resist effectually any unjust and 
oppressive measures serving to degrade them in the scale of society”. 


The, men who followed the foot-steps of Raja Ram Mohun Roy in 
his endeavours and strivings for social and political reform and pro- 
gress worked nnder the impulse of hope and faith that # in process of 
time the rulers would redeem their promises to efface “all distinction 
between conqueror and conquered” ; they laboured, encouraged by the 
teachings of their own interpretations of British history. And they 
could work and labour in all charity and equanimity of temper. For 
more than two generations they trod their self-chosen path of appealing 
to the good sense and the better nature of their rulers. 

This dependence on the good-will of the rulers for the realization 
of their hopes of political reform and advance had for its corollary 
the attempt to invite and enlist the sympathy and 
support of individual British men and women in their 
cause, both in India and Britain. The name of Mr. 
J. Crawford needs mention in this connection, for he 
was entstisted by Bam Mohun Bay, in 1829, with petitions, signed by 
Hindus and Muslims, for presentation to both the Houses of Parlia- 
ment against the Jury Act passed two years before in the British 
Parliament This Act introduced “religious distinctions into the judi- 
cial system of the country” “Any Natives, either Hindu, or Mahomeoan, 
are rendered*........*.. subject to judicial trial fay Christians, either 

European or Native, while Christians, including Native converts, are 
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e *** p bd from titer degradation of Whg tried bf a Hindu or Musaal- 
un imw r however high he may stand in the estimation of society” ; 
the Act denied to both the Hindus and Moslems "the honour of a 
■set in the Grand Jury even in the trial of fellow Hindoo or Mussul- 
mans. Mr. Crawford seems to belong to that fraternity who roam 
user the world, succouring distress, and fighting injustice, thus justify- 
ing the faith of man in man. The ideas of liberty, Equality and 
raternity, associated with the French Revolution, had released a 
liberality of spirit which desired and strove for equality of human 
relations all over the world, irrespective of colour or ereed. The 
abolition of slavery in the British empire was owing to some such 
impulse. In their attitude towards the people of India many a British 
politician and administrator shared this humanitarianism. The Marquis 
of Hastings is generally known as a military governor-general • he 
broke the back of the Marhatta confederacy. He also could think of 
a time not very remote” when England will “on sound principles of 
policy wish to relinquish the domination which she has gradually and 
unintentionally assumed over this country, and from which she cannot 
at present recede.” This was in 1818. In 1824 Sir Thomas Munro, 
Governor of Madras, could look forward to a time when "it will pro- 
bably be best for both countries that the British control over India should 
be gradually withdrawn.” Lord William Bentick, governor-general in 
the early thirties of the last century, was fully conscious of the draw- 
backs of British rule in this country. Appearing as a witness before 
a House of Commons Committee (1837) he declared : 

tt In many respects the Mahometans surpassed our rule ; they settled in the ooun- 
tries which they conquered ; they intermixed aud intermarried with the natives ; 
they admitted them to all privileges ; the interests and sympathies of the conquerors 
ana conquered became identified. Our policy, on the contrary, has been the reverse 
of this 

About 1838, Dwarkanath Tagore organised an agitation against the 
resumption of lakheraj (rent free) lands, in which we find European 
names, Messrs. Dickens and Turton, leading lawyers. In the same year 
was started the “Landholders’ Society”; Dwarkanath Tagore was Pfcesi* 
dent, Prasanna Kumar Tagore and W. C. Hurry, the then Editor of 
the “Englishman" were Secretaries. But one British name stands out at 
that period of Indo-British co-operation for the redress of Indian 
grievances and the advancement of the political status of the Indian 
people— that of George Thompson. In 1838 there was dire famine iu 
the "Upper Provinces” ; the news of the ravages of starvation avid 
death reached Britain. ' And George Thompson heard India “a-calling”. 
Through his exertions the British India: Society was started in London 
Id 1839 with Lord Brougham as President Thompson’s writings and 
speeches on behalf of the Indian people brought on his head the thun- 
ders of the "Edinburgh Review” and other Jingo periodicals. To meet 
those attacks and to make the cause of India more known to the 
British public, be started a monthly— ^Jhe "British Indian Advocate”. In 
1842 he came to Calcutta on the invitation of "Prince 91 Dwarkanath 
to tiudy personally on the spot the questions and problems that waited 
solution to make the life of the Indian people self-respecting, contended, 
and happy under the British Crown. An Indian admirer, the editor 
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of son* of lib Indian speeches, ctiled him *th# lather of PdWcal 
Education in India’ 1 . Well did he deserve the title. For, he taught 
"Young Bengal* the technique of political agitation, of the study and 
discussion of public questions. Under his inspiration was inaugurated 
the Bengal British India Society in 1843, the object of which was 
proposed to be "the collection and dissemination of information, re lat i ng 
to the actual condition of the people of India, and the Lawn and 
Institutions and the Resources of the country, and to employ unch 
otter means of a peaceful and lawful character, as may appear - 


lated to secure the welfare, to extend the just rights, and advenes the 
interest of all classes of our fellow subjects . Two European gentlemen, 
Messrs. 8pced and Crow, are found among those who proposed or seconded 
the resolutions at the inaugural meeting. It was decided also that the new 
Society would co-operate with that under Lord Brougham for the pro- 
motion of Indian interests. The possibilities of this co-operation did 
not suit the taste or interests of a section of Europeans in India 
whose press-organ stigmatized the London Society as “admirably 
adapted as a receptacle for the resentments of Native Land-holders*. 
The amalgamation of the Landholders 1 Society and the British Ind ia 
Society paved the way of the British India Association (1851). 

Indo British co-operation in polities, however, was getting difficult. 
Young India, nurtured in the oolleges, were being rendered unstable 
with the introduction of the fumes of the “New wine of 
Western Learning” into its head ; it was learning to look 
the dominant race straight in the face ; it began to assert 
claims to eqnalky with the roliug race* in the scheme of the 
flfeste-orgamaatian of the country. These claims put up the back of 
Augb-Iodia, and rendered it sensitive to the premonitory disturbances 
in the atmosphere in India. An occasion was offered by the Govern- 
ment for a burnt up of racial arrogance. In 1849 they published four 
“Draft Acts* touching the rights and privileges of the European and 
Christian subjects of the Crown in India, distinct from those of the 
Natives of the land They were ; 

(1) An Act for abolishing exemption from the jurisdiction of the East India 
Company** courts, hitherto enjoyed by Europeans in India ; 

flf an Aot declaring the law as to the privileges of Her Majesty’s European 
subjects in India ; 

(3) an Aot for trial by Jury ; 

(4) an Aot for protection ox judicial officers. 


The European community raised a great hue and cry ; them were 
gatherings of all the clans at which their "bliss privileges* were 
angrily asserted ; Indian jurors and judges who might, under the 
p r opo s ed amendments, sit in judgment on European and Christian 
culprits, ware, in anticipation, roundly denounced ; and the ohamoter 
of the aaflvas of the country was traduced, n group of Europeans in 
Behar dedariag that under the proposed mire no one would "fad 
t emer ity agains t aeooaatioa in the inoffeosiveoees of Ms own chattotar 
hr tide country, where the immorality of the population is fawn and 
uaiwiwser; tbs Retires of the ooontry were reminded amt father 
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ati erwm f of independence of mind, and of freedom from improper influences of 

Thao and then was the foundation of estrangement between Indian 
and Briton laid :in the middle of the laftt century. The “Sepoy Mutiny" 
withits brutalities and terrorisms worsened condition®. It was thought 
and hoped# however, that the outburst being an abnormal episode In a 
long-drawn political maladjustment, the tension of :feeling: generated 
thereby would have but a temporary tenure. We find liord Lawrence 
as govevnoi^general writing to his friends in Britain about this Utter- 
near. Bis helplessness in face of it, and of his hopes of a better time. 
Irritation of feelings roused by frankly political considerations do not 
give rise to permanent bitterness. But the feeling that was stirred by 
file Government attempt at bringing European culprits to the judg- 
ment seat of Indian Magistrates and Judges had elsewhere its rise, as 
manifested by the doggrel when the first Indian was appointed a 
judge of the High Court at Calcutta : 

M A sop to the Bengali, % 

to English minds a wrench. 

Our rulers thought it right to raise, 

One native to the Bench”. 

This attitude of the British community in India the administrators 
found themselves unable to control or regulate. Both these factors 
nm i®Parted the first astonished shook of repulsion felt by the 
“•** BiU educated Indian against the order of things, educational and 
Apfa flon cultural, that bad followed British mile in India. The dis- 
illtumment reached its ctimax nearly thirty years after at 
the time of Loud fiipon when what h known in history as the “llbert 
Bill 19 was before the Legislative Council. It was introduced by Sir 
Courtney Ilbert on the 2nd February, 1883. And the storm burst. Not 
clearing tbe atmosphere. But darkening the prospect of Indo-Brirish 
amity for a long day. Mm of the generations that have followed 
inherited the memories of those days, making things difficult, if not 
almost insoluble. What those memories were and what have they 
meant to educated Indians, we will let an Anglo-Indian writer to 
describe, before a narration of those excited events is attempted. Lord 

a n 9 s Government failed to pass the Bill in its integrity. This 
re was regarded by Indians as a "surrender" and by Anglo- 
Indians, official and non-official, as a "triumph". Soon after Lord 
Bipon left India, amidst the frigid civility of his countrymen. As a 
counter-blast the Indian community showered on him addresses, and 
other marks of exuberant friendliness. The unanimity of these 
demonstrations almost startled all, testifying to the emergence of an 
all-India feeling. A Calcutta paper wrote an article on toe lesson of 
these dfmonstetlons, entitled— U it be real, what does it mean ?" 
The Pioneer of Allahabad, the newspaper that reflected the mind of 
the Anglo-Indian bureaocraoy, published aa article from an anonymous 
correspondent, almost as a sort of a reply to toe question asked in 
the Galentta paper. la Sir Surendra Nath Baoeijee’s speeches, and in 
his autobi(ttfaphy~- w A Nation in toe Making" — the article has 

been ascribed to Sir Auckland Colvin, who as lieutenant-governor of 
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the United Provinces in 1387 helped to organise an opposition to the 
Indian National Congress headed by Sir Sayy&d Ahmmad aud Baja Shiv 
Prasad. The impression seems to h i wrong. For* we find the article 
reprinted in the life of Sir Sayyad Aimunad, writteu by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Graham, a Superintendent of Police in the province. Though 
occupying a not very high position in the official hierarchy, the writer 
appears to have held a lii^h position iu his society. 

He traced the evolution of the awakening in Indian sooiety as a 
“If it U ml wht result of British connection, and accepted its reality. 

4ms it n*aa” While the Indiau mind had moved responsive to tne 
new forces, 

* m«... the English mind iu India lias beou tempted to stand still, arrested 

by the contemplation of the fruits of its own efforts iu former times, and by the 
symmetry of the shrine, the pride of its creation, iu which it lingers to offer incense 
to its past successful labours, the Indian mind has beeu marching on, eager and 
anxious, to expand its own sphere of action, aud to do what it, for its own part, 

has to do it lias succeeded at length iu waking to the consciousness 01 Its 

own powers and the assurance of its own success. The breath has come into the 
bones, and thty arc about to live aud fcstaud up upou their feet, au exceeding great 
army ./* 

But the full awakening bad yet to come, waiting on events and 
the realisation of their full significance, waiting for the destined 
impetus. 

u while the native mind is still in this mood, half day-da wu aad half chaos, 

Iims occurred the catastrophe of March, 1883. The sudden declaration of the English in 
India that they would recognise iu the ludian uothiug but simply a subject race, has 
brought the issue clearly and without possibility of self-deception before all classes 
and races in the couutry. The dry boucs of the children of activity, their opponents 
have urged, shall not live, nor again stand up upon their feet. There shall be subordi- 
nation ; there shall nut be citizenship. Nevertheless the prophet has said that the 
boiies shall live that tlio spirit of their Maker shall be in them ; that He would 
place them in their owu land *, aud that then they should know that Uo has spoken 
it and performed it.” 

The miracle of the awakening had been implicit in the develop- 
ments of the fifty years previous to Lord Ripon ; for, to use the 
words of Sir William Hunter, “the Queen’s Government had deliberately 
accepted the risks of a united Lidia". 

u Tho incident of the Criminal Procedure Bill may no doubt havo brought about 
abruptly, brutally, aud of force, what would otherwise, iu the ordinary course of 
events, havo arrived in the consummation of time. But the time, in truth, was 
ripe ; tlio hour of tho new birth was a narrow quostion. Whether it were by 

liipon or another, the charm which had hold tho sleeper bound was to be broken, 

and the timo for breaking it was at hand ” 

The days of the old system that M made for mere repression” were 
numbered. The rank and file of the European community in India 
r f were not prepared to acknowledge the inevitability of 
*** the process. And in trying to prolong the influence of 

proposals the charm that held India bound, they hastened "the 

time for breaking it”. How they did this by their ignorance 
and violence, by their unconsciousness to the march of human progress, 
may here be narrated. Such a recital is necessary to understand the 
evolution of political thought and life iu India which has been slowly 
revealing to the world these fifty years and more. 
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k fool to got hold of Laid Ripon, pul him 
lend him to Britain via the Cape of Good 
Hope. Mr. Rivers Thompson, lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal, was cognisant of the toe t, says Rockland in 
hia book— "Bengal under the ttentenant-Governors. ’ 
Lord Ripon explained the inner history of Ike agitation as follows 
in a private letter ’• 

"The her havebeea very sore shout the redaction of the Judges* pay sad Hitter’s 
(Someth Chandra) appointment as doting Chief Jastioe, and were only too glad of an 
opportunity to do the Government an injury,* if they oould ; end the idea of an oppo- 
sition to the Bill wee staked in the Bar library by some of the lifliah barrister*. 
Communications were entered into with the JBnglithman office, and circulars in the 
shape of letters were sent to the Planters and settlers np-oonntry suggesting their 


opposition to the Bill, end I fancy, putting a strong j 


oase before them" 


How fanciful these coaid be was shown by a letter of Meredith 
Townsend, author of “Asia and Europe”, to a friend saying : 

•Would yon like to live in s country where it toy moment yonr wife would be 
sentenced on a false charge of slappiag an Ayah to three daye imprisonment, the 
Magistrate being a oopper-ooloured Pagan, who probably worships the Ling* ” 

Wilfrid Blnnt in hie book— "India under Ripon” — has another 
explanation of the agitation* 

•Lord Ripon in the spring of 1833. when after two years of unwearied labour iu 
the attempt to gain over the Anglo-Indian officials to some practical measure in ac- 
cordance with the Queen's Proclamation, he deoided to give battle on what is oalled 
as the Ilbert Bill of that year, knew himself already to be a beaten man ; he felt 
that he was championing a lost cause”. 


The lesson of the Anglo-Indian agitation against the Ilbert Bill woe 
unmistakable. It was hinted at in Lieutenant-Colonel Graham's 
The trt on of article in the Pioneer , extracts from which have been 
tbs Agitation quoted above. A British historian, Prof. Dodwell, 
pats it tersely : "The passionate claim of the European 
to predominance was to be answered by the passionate jelaim of the 
Indian to equality”. Hie London Punch had a cartoon representing 
Ripon driving an elephant (India), while a party of Anglo-Indians threat- 
ens! him and molested him from the howdah”. The cartoon had the 
characterisation, 

•The Anglo-Indian Mutiny s bad example for the elephant”. 

The disharmony between the two peoples whioh the Ilbert Bill 
agitation had laid bare was the final stage of a development that had 
g. _ begun years earlier. It partook something of the 
T L f1 l i ? f J™*™ - character of the evolution of a natural process, slowly 
tr- ,Tim revealing itself in successive stages and stratifications. 
The world have been taught to believe that the East 
was a static body which bowed low . before the blast of European 
a gg ress i on, political, religions and onltoral, not in fear or from a sense 
ofhelplessneest bat “in patient deep disdain” ; and that it plunged in 
thought again” letting the legion thunder past. It ie difficult to say 
whether this picture was meant, or should be accepted, as a oommenda- 
tos or a condemnation, and bow far it ie trqe. If it carried the im- 
PflMion that the Rest “plunged in thought wgrin* uncOosefoae of the 
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threat that the new-comer from the West held to the integrity of its 
life* it would not be true. In one sense the portrait may be accepted 
as trne* in the sense that the East plunged into thought to plumb the 
depths of the soul of her culture and to draw np from it the waters of 
life with a view to Irrigate and fertilise the varied fields of her sodal 
life. In no other sense was it true to facts or to the experiences of 
the time we have been dealing with. 

True it is that in India the generations that slowly and painfully 
learnt to accommodate themselves to the order of things introduced by 
the British rulers had succumbed in complete political helplessness. 
With these defences going down, they seemed to lie helpless face to 
face with a triumphant and aggressive civilization and culture. The ruling 
authorities very soon convinced themselves that this country not only 
needed their political control, but also that the acceptance of the higher 
social ethics represented by them was the only lever which could rescue 
the subject populations from their degradation. Alexander Duft may 
be taken as a representative of this type of mind. “He visualized the 
utter destruction of Indian culture and social institutions. In his sug- 
gestive figure* he was laying a mine which would one day rend Hindu- 
ism from its foundations". On the side of administration, Dalhousie 
was “the tool and fashioner" of “the new spirit of eager* masterful, 
inventive Anglicism" which hoped to force its ways through “the last 
barriers of Eastern prejudice, sluggishness and self-content". An 
Afneriean author of a book on the influence of Christian missions on 
the evolution of Indian nationalism, speaking of Duff’s hopes and their 
failure* says that “the years have revealed Hinduism as a far more organic 
structure than he (Duff) recognized it to be" Tears of self-organisa- 
tion have enabled Indian culture and social life to win this recognition 
of its strength and vitality. The history of the years we have been 
dealing with is the history of a social organization that had become 
alive to the dangers that threatened the norms and forms of its life, 
and that consciously adopted measures for their safety. 

India in the milleniums of her life-history have met with many 
a stranger who came to her as a scourge and remained to strengthen 
her life by the assimilation of their virility into the 
ctoiS rSeof W® and conduct of this country. Persians, Greeks, Sakas, 
Bvlibh R«l« Huns came a* conquerors and are to-day undistinguishable 
as separate entities, consciously asserting a separate indi- 
viduality of their own, The Moslem came professing a faith different 
from that of the subject Hindu population. There were iconoclastic 
outbursts and attempts at suppression of Hindu faith and practices. 

S it in course of time, as they came to settle down into peaceful social 
e and learnt to adapt themselves to the physioal and mental atmos- 
phere of the oountry as neighbours of an unbelieving “majority* com- 
munity, a synthesis of cultures and interests was worked out In the 
general economic life of the country Hindu and Moslem did not come 
Into conflict Economic organisation and arrangements, based on “easy- 
going, self-sufficing agriculture and handicrafts", came in easily and 
natmirily to both the rulers and the ruled. Baoi or religion ceased to 
be considered or reoognised as a bar sinister* to the legitimate 
ambition of partnership in the enjoyment or exercise of the potters 
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of tho State. But with the radvent of British rtA& Vsystemofspeoial- 
mi machinery and oomnKiviicitton 9 ' wa« introduced late thi eMmtnr 
fonsuig out of existence or redneiag to a pale imitation of life, India's 
multifarious industries. Ignorance of India’s basic principle of proprie- 
torship of the soil led the new rulers to adopt a land policy which 
disrupted social life. In certain tracts of the country in Bombay and 
Madias, the Government decided to deal with every individual cultivator 
as regards the payment of revenue, the tendency of which was to 
break up the village community". In other parts, in Bengal* Bihar* 
Orissa and the U. r. they converted “farmers* or collectors of revenue 
into proprietors of land, with a similar result As stated by 8ir Thomas 
Maine* In a state of society where the rights of individual members are 
determined by customs, more or less vague, by status and not by 
contract, the question as to whpm the Government makes responsible 
for the payment of its dues, practically determines what type of society 
it shall assume. Tho disruption of village communities had begun in the 
anarchy that intervened between the weaknesses and curruptions of Hindu 
and Moslem rule and tho secure establishment of British rule. By their 
land-policy the new rulers only hastened their destruction. 

In the thirties of tho Inst century tho leaders of the Indian commu- 
nities were confronted with this disruption, rather they awoke to the 
_ fall realization of the danger that lurked behind and 

j gSn ljuM before them. They found the old idols fallen from the 
* tripods ; and new idols presented by the ruling race 

for adoption and worship. From an article by Girish 
Chandra Ghosh, the founder and first editor of the Bengalee \ one can get 
an idea of the mind of that age. 

“They have learned to disbelieve the old religion, it is true, bat they ire not 
ignorant of the tenets of the Christian faith but in many instances have studied the 
rabieot deeply— though having escaped from the trammels of one class of prejudices 
( at least in idea ) they are not willing to be entangled in the snaree of any 
ether olaaa” 


This scepticism had reference not only to tho religious life but also 

„ to other departments of society. The old social polity 

222T- had failed to protect and ensure an independent, coherent 

Ndfoma and equitable life in the country, and there were very 

few to do it sincere reverence. Faced by attacks 
from without and defection from within, Indian society felt the need* 
moved by the impulse of self-preservation, of a re-examination and rsr* 
interpretation of life in the light of universal experience and In 
response to the demands of modern life. Reform of social life became 
Ham urgent, and there was great, keen, and varied controversies with 
regard to the methods of carrying it out. The methods dismissed, and 
adopted by men* temperamentally or intellectually differing from one 


JO lbs traditional method, i. e. which sought to osrry out reforms by sh< 
Hm tbiyarenot innovations at all, bat they faithfully carry out tho spirit 
esm tbs] lettar of sneieut scriptures which are the repositories of tho sxpsri 
m maria fflhraut oooatries ; 
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its mthority la orism of individual ml serial 

Rebellion method, i, e, which sought to carry out reforms by Minting 

mc m tire orthodox people and denting a new camp, breaking with the 

historic oontinoity of social life. 

In none of the npoetlea of the new life in India, beginning with 
Bajs Bam Mohnn Boy and continued hy Mahatma Gandhi, can one 
find any of them adopting one angle method. They 
combined one or die other or one after another an the 
necessities of the case demanded. Bam Mohnn Boy in 
eastern India, and Dadoba Pandorang in Western India 
anticipated and pawed the way of almost all the social reforms that 
are still with ns. The latter founded in 1840 the Paramhansa 
Afandali— Divine -Society— with the following objects : abolition of 
caste ; re-introduction of the custom of widow re-marriage ; 
and the renunciation of idolatry. Particular items of social reform, such 
as widow-remarriage, enlisted the services of eminent scholars—' Vidya- 
•agar (Iswar Chandra) in Bengal, Vishnu-Sastri Pandit in Bombay, 
Kandukuri Yeerasalingam Pantalu in the Andhra-Desha, Behramji Mehta 
Malabari and Knreundas Mulji in Guzerat, and Dayaram Gidumal 
in Sindh. Swami Dayaranda Saraewati, the founder of the Arya 
Samaj, in the maturity of hie youth, received from Virajananda the 
mission of bis life, bound by an oath which demanded that be “would 
carry increasing war against the dogma and idolatry of the Puranic 
faith, and establish education in accordance with the ancient Brahmanic 
traditions. 11 The Prartbana Samaj in Bombay (1867) Inaugurated 
“amid the wave of religions enthusiasm that marked the second visit 

to Bombay of Keshab Chandra Sen/ 1 was the expression of the 

type of practical intellectuality for which Maharashtra is famous. Mahadev 
Gobind Banade was the leading spirit of this development seeking to 
apply and realize “the love bf God in the service of men. 11 

Among Indian Moslems Sir Sayyad Ahmmad was the pioneer in 
the British period of rationalistic thought ; his “Commentaries on the 
Bible 11 showed the way in which he wanted his 

Modem community to move. Wilfrid Blunt calls him a “Deist, 11 

Reformers and reports that by his community he was regarded as 

nothing better than a “nature worshipper. 11 His 
biographer says that he saw 


“the weakness that had orept over the Mohamedans through their estrangement 
from the thoughts and aspirations of the 19th. oentury. and he proposed to himself 
the great task of making Mohamedans ohange, not their dogmas, out their policy, 
so that independence and political liberation should no longer be acoounted as 
symptoms of heterodoxy.” 

For his troubles in this behalf he was denounced as a “lieutenant 
of the Evil One. 11 When he took the lead io founding the Moham- 
madfee Anglo-Oriental College (1875) the Ulemas of Mecca whose 
futoa had been invited by opponents of the scheme issued the curse— 
“Ifay God destroy it and its founder 11 ; one of them declaring that 

*fibm All ( the murderer of Lord Mayo ) could have eurated 

Paradise for himself by killing Sayyad Ahmmad* ! 

The results of Sir Sayyad Ahmmad's work prove that he repre- 
sented "the future.” Nawab Abdul Lates t and Ms generation of 
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•docaled Moslems bed started on their mission of reform years before Sir 
Say} ad, when they tried to *break down prejudices and exclusiveness, 
and to ioterest their oommunity in present-day polities sod modem thought 
learning*” Bat they lacked tie vision of the Aligarh reformer, and an 
English admirer of theirs lamented that they would go down before the 
school represented by S:iyyad Ameer Ali. The rational and liberal 
interpretation of Mamie life and culture initiated in India by Sr 
Sayyad Ahmtnad was carried on by the school of modem educated Mos- 
lems of whom the Bengali Shim Moslem, Sayyad Ameer Ali, was Ae 
most prominent member. His writings oa Moslem history and kind- 
red subjects first opened the eyes of his community to the glories of 
of their heritage, confirmed them in their self-repeot, and played the 
pioneer part of the awakening of Mosloins in India. He was a child of 
the 19th. century, and his historical work had a deep significance for his 
community, fo: it nursed and encouraged that spirit of separatism with 
which Indian statesmanship finds it*elf wrestling even to-day. This pro- 
cess is a stage in self-realisation, whether individual or social* Tho fer- 
ment of now thought that had begun to stir life in India has petur 
trated the dour conservatism of Indian Moslems, and custodians of 
traditional culture arc found to-day trying to cut a way through the 
mazes of hiir-splitting subtleties. Moulaua Abul Eelam Asad in his 
Tarzaman-i-Koran attempts a liberal interpretation of Islam which will 
bring it into line with the other theologies of the world. And 
the centres of traditional learning of Islam in India such as those at 
Nadva, and Deobund in the U. P. arc face to faco with the same problem 
of how to reconcile the spirit of their creed and its injunctions with the 
thoughts and needs of the modern world. Hindu society had been 
challenged fifty years earlier by similar problems, more intricate in 
their nature, because Hinduism and its social polity are weighted down 
with a longer tradition and a more complex hierarchy of relations ; and 
that society has been moving forward consciously in advance, step by 
step, into new difficulties, new experiences, new accommodations to new 
environments. Moslem society in India cannot escape the travails of 
this expedience, whereby only can it throw out the loads of tradition- 
al life that clog its movements. 


In discussing the first introduction of British Education into India 
we pointed to the politic il motives of its initiati m. In earlier ages in 
all countries conquerors adopted the rougher and read* 
ier methods of physical coercion to secure woA retain 
the allegiance of their subjeots. In modern times the 
subtler method of “education in citizenship’ 1 is thought 
to be the better method of the two. All governments consciously direct 
and utilize their powers t wards this objective, because newer ideas of 
state-craft have with vividness brought to view the “importance of educa- 
tion and its organisation in relation to politicaPand constitutional condi- 
tions and potentialities of progress”, to quote the terms of reference to the 
Simon Commission. British rulers in India had realized the importance of 
this iszue a hundred years back. Christian missionaries in India had their 
own ambitions to realize which in the ultimate analysis was found to 
be not Incompatible with the purposes and inclinations of the “Chris- 
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tiao Power” iu Che country. It was Christian missionary education as 
represented by Duff in Bengal, Wilson in Bombay, Anderson in Madras, 
Noble in the Andhra Desa, that first came into clash with the feelings 
and interests of the Indian community. That generation of Christian 
missionaries were triumphantly declaring their intentions and proclaim- 
ing the coming of the day of their victory. It was Hindu Society that 
first woke up to the dangers of these activities. It saw that the edu- 
cation that had received the imprimatur of the ruling authority could 
not bo rejected without detriment to material interests, and to that ex- 
tent it was prepared to welcome it, tolerate and promote it But edu- 
cation under Christian control, with conscious and deliberate Christian 
bias instilled into the students, was another and a different proposition. 
Realizing this, it decided to give battle to the foreign education, not by 
rejecting it, bnt by getting control over it and neutralizing its anti- 
Indian bias. This was the psychology of wide-spread educational acti- 
vities that started on the initiative of Hindu Society even as early as 
the twenties and thirties of the last century. In Bengal, in Bombay, 
in Maharashtra, in Madras, in the Andhra Desa, in the Punjab, educa- 
tional institutions were started by . Hindus, individually and collectively, 
under their own control, teaching the official curricula, but shorn of 
any bias that offended the customs and usages of the country. The 
biographies of Bengalee celebrities of whom Bhudcv Chandra Mnkherjec 
was the best constructive type record the«e activities. In Bombay 
we find Goknldas Tejpal maintaining a string of schools and a Sanskrit 
College ; the Bombay Students’ Literary and Scientific Society maintain- 
ing a number of Hindu Girls’ Schools and a Hindu Boys’ School. In 
Maharashtra the fullest flowering of these efforts was the Deccan Edu- 
cation Society (1881), the first members of which were Vishnu Sastri 
Chiplunkar, Balwant Gangadhar Tilak, Gopalrao Agarkar and Madhorao 
Nnmjoshi and their friends. We read in their biographies that these 
youngmen were dissatisfied as early as 1875, hardly twenty years after 
the establishment of British universities in the country, with the system 
of alien values introduced through education. They wanted, and sought 
to modify them by making education racy of the soil, making it cheap 
in consonance with the economic condition of the country. In Madras the 
Triplicane High English School was preceded by the Pachhyappa’s Found- 
ation,. the major part of whose income was devoted to education, as 
was that founded by the great Moslem philanthropist Haji Mohammad 
Mbshin, in Bengal. In the Andhra Desa the Pithaporam Raja’s 
College (Coconadn) and the Vizianagrara Raja’s College have developed 
from very small beginnings started in the middle of the last 

century! The Hindu High School at Masulipatam started on the 
initiative of two Deputy Magistrates who begged from door to 
door for boys as well as for funds, and the Theistio High 
School at Rajahmundry owed their inauguration to the same impulse. In 
Northern India, in the Punjab specially, the colleges and the Gurukulas 
started under the auspices of the AryA Samaj in faifilmentiof the mission 
of its founder, are a triumphant culmination of the same tradition* The 
Moslem community in India had at this period retired into its shelf. 
Bnt by 1875 it decided to come out of it and play its legitimate part 
in the ordering of ^the destiny of the country, the symbol of which was 
the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College. 
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As a product of educations! activities* carded on by fordfu or 
native agency, there grew up a new sense of self-respect m the Indian 
community. The researches of Sir William Jones, 
y? Colebrooke, Max Mullvr, Weber and others opened before 
India the glories of the past which could be reproduced 
in the future. The Theosophical Society contributed its 
share in the awakening of this self-respect All these influences worked 
in the educated lndi m and helped him to throw oft the apologetic attitude 
he had been cultivating with regard to liis social institutions and reli- 
gious life ; they made the educated Indian “less submissive in tone and 
language than formerly, more erect in mental and moral stature in the 
presence of Europeans 11 , to quote the words of Sir Temple. Raj Narayan 
Basn, the grand-fattier of Sri Aurobinda, in his Bengali autobiography, 
has recorded for us the history of this evolution in Indian mind. 
Speaking of one of the apostles of the Brahmo Sanaa}, Maharshi 
Devendra Nath Tagore's studied avoidance of Europeans, he says ; 


"Devendra Baba is by nature averse to intimate rotation with Europeans, booanao 
there existed a difference of opinion between him and Europeans in relation to 
matters portaining to India. It is possible to acquire name and fame in India and 
Britain if one said ditto to British opinion : but Devendra Babu is not at all 
anxious to seoure this approbation. Principal Lobe of the Krishnagore College onoe 
wrote to a newspaper— “The proud old man does not oondesoend to aooept the 
praise of Europeans^’. 


This new self-respect in the educated Indian found its echo ia what 
has been called the “return movement" in Indian society in the Bri- 
tish period. Some call it “a revival", others characterise it “a mo- 
tion". Reaction or revival, the educated Indian, the product of 
English education, was the first to stand up on behalf of his eveed 
and his customs. Emboldened by his example, the custodians of orthodoxy 
came forward to lead the counter-attack on alien ways of life and 
thought Dayaoauda Siraswati, Sasadhar Tarkaohuntmani and Sri 
Krishnaprasanna Sen in Bengal, and Vishnnboa Brahmachari in Bombay 
represent this phase of life. The Indian community had bad placed in 
their hands proofs of the glories of their past ; more intimate know* 
ledge of European life enabled them to start comparison between the 
two ; a comparative study showed them that they had no reason to be 
apologetic or shamefaced when confronted with European values of life. 
The last quarter of the 1 9th. century shows us this development in its 
aggressiveness. 


This outline of the beginnings of resurgent self-respect and self- 
assertion in India would be incomplete if the awakening among Indian 
, Moslems were not given its proper place in it It is a gener- 
AmJiiaLf ally-accepted view that Sir Sayyad Ahmad was the inangurator 
of the “new departure" in the life of his eommunity. This 
view circumscribes the back-ground, and is not true to facts. 
The awakening among Indian Moslems is not due to British inspiration 
and administration alone ; it was part of the awakening that had its* 
rise in Arabia, associated with the name of the founder of the Wahhabi 
movement, Mohommed Ibn Abd-el Wahhab, who Uved and propagate? 
his ideas of reform and reconstruction in the middle of tba 18th. eon 
tury A. D. A return to early Islam in its primitive purity sod star 


fifl 

pgflfe and a nfc w i of the s hin es fiwl had tfeptiafto, isi tte devia- 
tioas Iran, die mi&Bui faith and eedid-Aqiw mad deviation* that 
had Ud Islam low m the comity of lakhs mad culture*— this was the 
ofaeetivs of Abd-ei Wahhab. A ateru Puritanism chatacteriaed the 
r e former and his followers. AQ luxury in habitation, dress, and 
daily life was proscribed ; “all decorations were removed from mosques ; 
minarets, a Turkish innovation* and the rosary, adopted from Buddhism, 
were abolished.” A Jewish writer assessing the ideal of die movement 
initiated by Abd-el Wahhab, says : — 

•The primitive moral parity sod simplicity of the desert religion was to be restored 
and the influence of cater emulation on the development of fshia was to be eradicated. 
In this respect the Wahhabi movement resembles certain tendencies in ancient Jewish 
religions history which centred in the sect of fiechabites and the circles inflaenoed by 

the early prophets at the same time this early prophetic movement involved a 

national protest against alien ways.” 

Amongst the most prominent of the followers of Abd-el Wahhab 
was Sheik Mohammed lbn Sand of Deraya in the territory of Nejd in 
tt central Arabia, the ancestor of the present King of the 

WahhaUsm in Hedja*. He and his son succeeded in bringing all the 
' India central Arabian tribes under unified political control and 

came to be regarded as the spear-head of the new 
dispensation. By 1801 A. D., the grandson of Mohammed lbn Saud 
felt himself strong enough to go forth in his career of agression against 
those Arabs who had lapsed into heathen superstition and the worship 
of saints. The holy citieB of Islam were regarded with intense hatred, 
for there had taken root all manner of abuses and abominations. Kerbala, 
the sacred city of the 8hias in Mesopotamia, felt their first fury ; 
die inhabitants were killed, . the holy sepulchre destroyed, treasures 
collected in course of centuries plundered, and all sacred relics dis- 
honoured. The next year (1802) Mecca was captured, the tombs of 
saiotB and objects of worship destroyed. Two years later Medina fell ; 
the monument erected over the Prophet's grave was destroyed ; and the 
hoarded treasures carried away. These atrocities called forth reprisals 
at the hand of the Turkish Government who cruelly suppressed the re- 
formers^ seal and activity. They were wise in their apprehensions and 
persecutions. For the Wahhabi movement proved itself to be the 
precursor of Nationalism in Arabia, disrupting the Turkish Empire, 
and in other Moslem countries which were threatened by European 
Imperialism or were under it 

This intensification of religious feeling and political sentiments soon 
stepped over the boundaries of Arabia, and was imported into India by 
the numerous Indian Moslem pilgrims to Mecca. No records are avail- 
able to trace the development of Wahhabism at this period. One 
Indian Moslem name, however, emerges out of the obscurity of these 
tangled happenings, that of Haji Shariyat Ullah, a native of Faridpur 
(Bengal). His followers are known to this day as “Ferazis” whose 
differences with other 8unni Moslems in our rural tracts have come 
to be attenuated with the passage of time* Shariyat Ullah's teachings 
prepared the minds of Moslems in India to reoeive and accept 
the tenets of Abd-el Wahhab. The man who encompassed this was 
Sayyad Ahmm&d of Bae Bareilly in the United Provinces. In his early 
Ufa he entered the services of Amir Khan Pindari, the found- 
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irdOa Smb family of Took. A little before 1817, whan Aadr 
Khan's bands wen dispersed, Sayyad Ahmmad earns to Delhi and bo* 
came a disciple of Shah Abd-ul Ash, the moat learnad Moslem theo- 
logian of the time, whose name and fame had spread beyond Hladus- 
than, and had earned for him die title which translated m ea n t oon 
of India" from the Arab divines. Considering the time in whiob be 
lived, and die wreckage of Moslem power nod prestige amidst which he 
moved, he seems to have been a radish ready to compromise with dm 
alien governing authority in the country, and die new order of things 
they had introduced here. A writer in an English-edited Indian 
monthly writing of him, says: “He recognised the propriety of learn- 
ing English ana taking service" with ana under the British. This can 
be regarded aa the first intimation of die Moslem aoceptanoe of the 
regime started under British auspices in this country. 

To return to Sayyad Ahmnad. After a disdpleship of a few years, 
he started, on his own account. He claimed that ’he had been vouch- 
safed divine revelation in a dream “to take up the position of n 
murtkid, and enrol disciples". When he developed a revised version 
of Wahhabism his former religious guide, Shah Abd-ul Asia, repudiat- 
ed him, as also his own nephew Mohammed Ismail and son-in-law 
Abdul Hai, who had become Sayyad Ahmmad's disciples. The adher- 
ence of these two learned divines sent up Sayyad Ahmmad’s prestige 
in his community. In 1820 he asked his followers to trite up the or- 
ganisation of a jihad against the Sikhs who were rulers ana masters 
of the Punjab up to Peshawar. He started on a tour throughout north- 
ern India, to propagate his ideas on religion and politics, secure forces 
and resources for the proposed war against the Sikhs; He came down to 
Calcutta (1821) where he was acclaimed by the Moslems as a del i verer . 
It is recorded that the Moslem population “of Ba ra set flocked to him 
in numbers". Among these was Titu Mir who is 1881 organised an 
emuaU against the ruling authority. This attempt has become a by- 
word of blind, ignorant and ineffective fanaticism. 

In 1822 Sayyad Ahmmad went on pilgrimage to Mooes wherefro m be 
returned the next year with a new halo of eanetity and authority. 
He passed through Bombay, enlisting disciples. He was a honoured 
guest at Took where his old commander’s sob and hair to the throne 
became Me disciple. At Khairpur in Sindh, yet as independent coun- 
try, bo gained the ears of Moslem rulers and their subjects. From 18S6 
to 1881 ha kept working at his project of a holy war against the 
Sikhs ; hot the best he could organise was desu l tory skiraiUbea, un- 
productive of any tangible advantage. In May, 1881, ha and Ms fri- 
lowom wen. surprised and routed by toe Sikhs at Balakot whan Sayyad 
Ahm ma d and Mohammad iamsfl fell in the action. 

This is brief waa the life-history of Sayyad Ahmmad, tbs positive 
apMevwneet of which was next to nothing. But in too realm of 
the spirit, in the widening of ideas, the movement i niti a t ed by Mm 
breamed now Ufa into the torpid eristenoe of Indian Mohammedans." 
Its fuUoman pmnohed a r e t u rn to the parity of Islam of the days ef 
their Prophet sen periudney to the renewal of He life of spiritual gioqr 
and ascriartempire. It is said that soon after Us return from Msooa. 

8 
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Sayyad Abmmad called a conference of his caliphs (lieatenants or agents) 
at Patna, and “parcelled out” India among them. Religious awakening 
led to a revival of the ideas of political hegemony from which the 
Moslems had been displaced only three-quarters of a century back. 
Sayyad Ahmmad’s principal followers toured the country rousing these 
hopes in the heart of the community. Records of certain of these are 
available. Keramat Ali of Jaunpur travelled through Chittagong^ Noakhali, 
Dacca, Mymensingh, Faridpur and Barisal ; Inayat Ati of Patna 
through central Bengal, Pabna, Rajshahi, Maldah and Bogra ; his elder 
broth r Vilayat Ali’s mission lay chiefly among the people of central India, 
Hyderabad (Deccan) and Bombay. It is recorded that in the Deccan 
‘‘the people werejstirred up to such a pitch of religious enthusiasm that 
even women were found to be selling their jewelleries and devoting the 
proceeds to the support of the movement." .The special attention that 
was devoted to the Bengali Moslems did not at first reap a harvest 
of men add money. But in course of time the movement became, we 
are told, “a Bengali-Mahommedan revival”, due to the “intellectual 
superiority” of Bengali Moslems. The death or disappearance of Sayyad 
Ahmmad did not damp the fervour and enthusiasm of his followers, 
the most active among whom were Vilayat Ali and Inayat Ali of 
Patna. For, two decades after, when the Punjab had ceased to be a 
Sikh Kingdom, and had come to form a part of British India, the two 
brothers are found organizing an attack on India from their retreat 
in the hills beyond the Indus at a certain place called Sittana, and 
getting recruits and monetary contributions from Bengal and Behar. 
One of their disciples, Zaio-ul Abdin of Hyderabad (Deccan) was a 
successful Wahhabi missionary, the number of his disciples even in 
Dacca and Sylhet testified to the religious and inchoate political appeal 
of Syyad Ahmmad’s version of Wahhabism. 


The doctrinal differences that separate Indian Wahhabis from the 
main bodies of the Sunni Moslems in India, and agitate Moslems, even 
a ^ oae * n our rural tracts, are not of impor- 

Par-ni-itiMi * tance to the other communities in India, or to the 
Dar-al-Hufe ruling power in the country. Even fanaticism learns 


after a while to make concession to the needs and 


demands of ordinary human. relationships which are not equal to the strain 
of continuous ecstacier or exaltations of thought and activity. Wahha- 
bism and its by-products have not escaped this experience. Hans 
Kohn in his “history of Nationalism in the East” traces the streak of 


liberalism that has evolved out of the fanatically inspired beginning. 
Says he 


u 0q the other hand, reforming zeal aimed at a revival of the basic ethical oode 
of Islam in a new liberal and lmmanistio form, not shunning the influence of other 
religions. These aspirations found ex press ion principally in fiabism (Persian in 
origin) sad the Ahmadiya movement". 


In the controversies among different sectaries of Islam, precipi- 
tated by the Wahhabis, there is one theory . in which both the govern- 
ment and the other communities are vitally interested — the theory 
which divided the world into Dar-ul-lslam , the “country of safety” 
comprising all Moslem * Kingdoms, and Dar-id-harb , the “country of 
enmity” including all non-believing nations. According to the doo- 
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trloes of the Hanafi sect, three conditions condemn a country to be 
regarded as Dar-ul-harb : 

(O' The public exercise of infidol authority, and the tion-exercise 
of Moslem authority within it ; 

ui) Annexation to the Dar-ul^harb without the interposition of 
any Moslem city or community ; 

(Hi) The non-existence in it of a true believer. 

The second and the third conditions do not apply to India, for it 
touches countries. under Moslem domination, and ?he Moslem popula- 
tion of India count oue-fifth of the total population. 
Was fodu The first condition condemns India to a ^country 

Dar-nl-l*lam? D f enuiit^ if it bo rigidly interpreted ; for the 

ruling authority in India is in Infidel” hands, non- 
Moslem. There is a lack of unanimity among Moslem jurists in their 
attitude to India. And the prospect of a democratic responsible self- 
government based . on majority vote or voice cannot be welcome to 
the upholders of this theory, for, so far as human calculations go, die 
ruling authority will still be non-Moslem. Hero is the souroe and 
root of the. apparently insoluble problems of majority and minority 
representation, separate electorates, Moslem provinces, reservation and 
weigbtage. India does mot satisfy conditions of orthodox statehood 
beloved of Hanafi doctrinaires. It is true that a seotion of Moslem 
jurists were or are prepared to waive objections to India being con- 
sidered as Dar-td-Ialam considering the immense size of the Moslem 
population of the country. But the Hanafi theorists, under the 
tnfluenee of Wahhabism, ns preached by Mohammed Ismail, one of the 
first and foremost of the disciples of Sayyad Ahram&d, held that India 
cannot be regarded as Dar-ul-hlam as and when it is under “infidel 
authority”. They called the testimony of Jewish history to the support of 
the condition of Indian Moslems under the British comparing it to that 
“of the Israelites in Egypt”, hoping and praying for a second Mo 8 es 
who would lead them out of servitude and destitution to freedom and 
plentitude. Under the influence of this belief the followers -of Sayyad 
Ahmmad levied war against the British Government in India. That the 
general body of the Indian Moslem intelligentsia do not hold or stand 
by the strict interpretation of the Hanafi-caui- Wahhabi theory of state 
is all too jippareQt. But while conscious reason rejects as absurd 
many a theery or doctrine, the unconscious soul -of nations or societies 
hugs them to heart. Therefore, it is that Indian Moslems are torn by 
divided loyalties, one to their country and the other to their creed. 
This conflict stands in the way of thrir thought-leaders giving a right 
lead to their community ; it has clouded their counsels and encouraged 
them to cultivate a conceit of a separate and inviolate entity. How 
far this could go was expressed by Maulavi Kootb-ud-din, a successor 
of Shah Abdul Aziz, in his book Tama Tafasar published at Delhi in 
1867. The following quotation is pertinent to the point under 
discussion 
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mat be able to see each others' tires, L o. it is necessary tor a Muhamnedea to keep 
hhaseif at snob a distance and so tor aloof from a Kafir, that they stay not be able 
to see each others* Are. living amongst them » out of the question, for it prodnoee 
weakness in Islam. Ibis weakness is oansed by looking at their oastoa*'. 

Theodore Mormon was Principal of the Mohammedan Anglo-Orien- 
tal College aft Aligarh daring the last yean of the lasft century. In 
hie boot-- Imperial Rale io India”— published in 1899 he opined fthaft 
the Mohammedans did so little regard ‘India as their own 
country* that their great poet Altai Hossain Hali, one of tike 
ministrels of Moslem Renaissance in India, ‘compared his people to 
guests who had outstayed their welcome and lamented that they had 
left their native homes for India”. And he quotes the following 
stansas from Hairs poem — Shikwah Hind , to confirm his! contention : 

“Morning and evening oar eyes now behold that which we thought would be the 
end of thy gracious acceptance.” 

•Quickly hast thou broken all thy promises and pledges : 0 India ! we were told 
a-rignt that thoo waat faithless." 

“Fnm every aide we hear thee say that the guest is unwelcome who tarries tong." 

•Hast thou ever beheld the men of Islam in this plight before ? Was this the 
Islam which we brought with us from Arabia ?" 

tt Oh Mill of Referring Time ! thou hast ground us small ; enough ; have done ; 
What boots thee to grind us further ? 

* * 


As the host of the Greeks turned back from thy (India) border, would that In like 
manner, we had turned back baffled from thy door. 

The words quoted above may be characterized as the cry of a 
defeated people. But it did not represent the better mind of Indian 
Moslems which refused to be shut behind glass doors. But before it 
could assert itself fully and decidedly and take command of the com- 
munity's destiny from the hands of short-sighted men it had to go 
through a prolonged penance. The secret Wahhabi movement reached 
its open climax by 1870 in the abortive attack on India referred to 
in a previous paragraph. The Dar-ul-harb theory and its logical 
corollary, the imperative duty of a jehad imposed on the faithful and 
pious Moslem, intruded themselves into public view with all their 
menace to the peace and prosperity of a country inhabited by a 
composite population. Leaders of Moslem opinion hastened forward to 
repudiate die logic of the Wahbabi interpretation of Moslem jurispru- 
dence. Manlvi Keram&t Ali of Jaunpur, one time Wahhabi missionary 
and eoe of the most celebrated Moslem religious teachers of the day, 
proved that British India was Dar-ul-Islam> and that as such it was 
^hnkwfol and irreligious” for Indian Moslems to preach a jehad against 

r > British government established in the country* The upheaval that 
known in history as the “Sepoy Mutiny”, was not caused by any 
appeal to exclusive religious bigotry ; it was a frank attempt of M the 
supporters of die loot cause of the Mariettas and Moghuls*- to regain 
oootrol of the machinery of the State In India. 

The repudiat i on of die Dar-*l~harb theory in its application to 
India through the pen and voice of Moolvi iKeramat 
"N**- am of Jaunpur was the ultimate stage of the pkooess 
of penance, the deliverance of the Modem mind in 
HMa from the titraldrom of an exclarive religious 
bigotry out of tuna with mid-lMh century rationalism, and fraught 
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country were to evolve into no cqoari amour «nmla in tlovoom of 
natioot TUs is an aspiration unrealisedveh Item **wa*|Mte wh»- 
the Modem community were sulking in tfanfir teats wttfo tfco si Rffat 
in tbe national life was sweeping over India ia. the odd As rnTm Iasi 
century. Intensely conservative, with a u oase rvs Hsm seeMsr t» |POO T 
ted thdr commnnal life by the adoption* of what ia sailed » ffisdi 
soda! theory as jranwa-JVtft— the attitude of tUMbsi^. into itself so 
a turtle does when it scents or apprehends the approach of a s t ronger 
— "unaccustomed to competition”, and not understandinr that tbe pao* 
eminence they had always held in legal and administrative pest* ©odd 
ever be questioned or threatened, they failed to advance with the* 
times. In 1889 Persian ceased to be tbe court language of British 
India, and tbe Moslem intdligmUxia lost the monopoly which they 
had hitherto held, eighty years after political power had passed out 
of their hands, in service under the government. After the Mutiny 9 
Moslems in general and the inhabitants of the tract of the country 
extending from round about Delhi in the West to Behar in the east 
“lost caste 91 with the British Government for their leadership in orga- 
nising it The result was an economic break-down, and dispersal of 
men, east and west, in search of occupations. The initiation of 
Western methods of industrialism coincided in time with this 

disintegration in the social and economic life of northern India, and 
many among the masses belonging to these districts found work in the 
rising and growing port of Calcutta, in the railway lines, in mines, 
and factories. A host of Moslem intelHgenUia sought and found 
asylum and livelihood in the Nizam State and other Moslem courts. 
This was the period of penance when the Moslem community was 
slowly bnt surely throwing off the apathy and indifference which seemed 
to have settled like a pall upon them. The world knows that Sir 
Sayyad Ahmmad, who had flirted at one period of his life with the 
doctrinal rigidities of Wahhabism, was the representative man among 
Indian Moslems, throwing off all the conceit of superiority and the 
spirit of irreconcilable separatism, and accepting the new light from 
the West; he represented the “young Moslem' 9 in India m who dared 
meet all on equal terms and was not afraid to see the “others 9 fire. 99 
Bnt he had precursors represented by Nawab Abdnl Lateef ' (Bengal) 
Nawab Amir Ali (Behar). They frankly accepted the advantages and 
limitations of the conditions introduced into India by British ru!e» and 
bent all their energies to the task of educating their community to a 
like acceptance and adoption. The National Mohammedan Association 
was started in Calcutta (1855) with the object of unitiog all elaeses of 
Moslems for work for the furtherance of the common good. For fungous 
which one can understand though he may regard them as short-sighted, 
these Moslem leaders stood out for “separate consideration 99 for Moslem 
interests. In the field of education also they chose to play a ion* hand* 
The benefactions left by Haji Mohammed Moshin (1806) were not cir- 
cumscribed by any consideration of creed. Nearly fifty years after, 
Moslem leaders woke up to the fact that— *a Fund founded by a Muham- 
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... for Mohammedans* should be benefittiog the Hindus, 

who hod been more prompt to take advantiKB of the educational facili- 
#«W <h y the font Thu -spirit d separatism flourishes under 
wssteus ’#^piieee» rand expresses itself in political dieoneeioiie sometimes 
.n eimefil importance eathe jrt»heep«i of India ; some- 
™* np capable of earryhi* on the traditions of imperial mile, 
nomefimee colling in ;tbe ;«d of ran-Islamism to restore the halanoe dk- 
Jwnd .hr Moslem weakness in India. fiayyad Jelat-nd-iin Afghani, 
fop in Sean and educated at Bokhara, was the prophet of ttii new 
fowWui# In Islam's world-policy. Sultan Abdul Hamid euppoorted 
PMs movement as a ‘barrage erected to intercept the apmtlon of 
Wfopemi fopeddiem. Sir BoyyadAfonmsd, gave expression to the current 
Muslim footing on* be -second contention in -a historic speech as follows r— 
*We the Mohammedan* are those who ruled India for six or seven hundred jeers. 
Prom our hands the government was taken by the English. Is the Indian Govern- 
ment so foolish as to suppose in seventy years we have forgotten -all our grandeur 


'The snBhkfo tihat divests and deflects national energies from the 
main cmPont sf foiUBtu tup a composite national life in India bad its 
b i rt h a o Bsflmy hock. It 4ms been essdtntg the heart end intellect of 
Ae msdiy fle And a vw cut of tins impasse. As a preliminary te a 
ffobt imsflpfstanding -of the problem and its right solution seme such 
hSataifad presentation most be afttemped as has been done above. 

He many forces that were generated by methods of British admi- 
aisfemdian cod euFigjktenment have been traced above. These have 
_ _ ^ disrupted many centres -of our community life, but have 
also helped to create new ones round which have gathered 
ggy B ,n, and consolidated the sentiments and interests of the people. 

In the realm of the spirit, in the region of invisible things 
these was unrest ; new dogmas challenged the old that had satisfied 
dm c rav in gs of the human heart and mind in India. This challenge 
gave birth to the Wahhabi movement, the Brahmo Samaj, the Prar- 
thana Sasmj, the Arya Samaj, the Tbeosophical Society, and die brother- 
hood that esnanated from Ram Krishna Panunhansa Deva. AU these 
stirrings of the human spirit were born responsive to the questionings 
precipitated by the failure of Indian institutions to the stand up to 
the new-comer from the West with his new values of humao perso- 
nality and fellowship. These called for new groupings of thought and 
life incarnated in the new institutions of our associated effort. British 
administration an i enlighten men t offered solutions for the new problems 
raised in the country. The Indian mind winnowed them out, guided 
by the wisdom of centuries, rejecting some, accepting others. The 
synthesis of these rejections and acceptances is embodied in the various 
institutions that have been working in our midst these hundred years 
aud more. 

This synthesis of efforts have contributed in no email measure to 
the deepening and broadening of what is generally called the public 
. life of the country. In the fields of administrative hod 

Biigah m»iiii political developments the new rulers initiated policies 
Equal states »od raised hopes that demanded fulfilment. Promises, 
parliamentary and royal, declared for the ending of 
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and distinctions between the rulers and the paled, Thp 
earliest of such promises were made as far back as 1893 when it was 
declared : r 

'‘But no native of the said territories, nor any natnral-born subject of his 
Eriesty, resident therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, ’place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of tea, bo disabled from holding any place, office, or employment 
ante the asm Oomptay.” 


When die East India Company handed over the administration of 
Ia& to the British Grown, Queen Victoria in her proclamation dated 
the first of November, 1858, declared : 

*We hold ousel vee bound to the o olives of onr Indian territories by the same 
obiigations of daty vbioh bind us to all our subjects, and those obligations by die 
blearing of Unrigaty God, we shall faithfully aua conscientiously fulfil * 1 


* is oar farther will, that so far aa may be, our subjects, of whatever 

raoe or weed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in our servioe. the duties 
of which they may be qualified by their education, ability, and integrity duly to 


•. We do striedy charge and enjoin all those who may be In authority 

under us. that tbey ahatain from all iuterferenoe with the religious belief or worship 
of any of our subjects.’* 

These promises were considered by the first few generations- of 
English educated Indians as the Magna Charts of their rights and liber* 
ties ; they learnt to read into them a new spirit of governance. This 
new spirit inspired them to launch into those open and organised poll* 
tSeal straggles, the first stirrings of which have been indicated above. 
For the redress of grievances, removal of abuses and- promotion of 
political interests, the teehniqne of public meetings, protests, petitions, 
prayers and deputations have been a new development in the history of 
the world. East and West, since the third decade of the 10th. century. 
Where it had been the custom to break into disturbances and rebel- 
lions to draw the attention of the ruling authorities to popular grievan- 
ces, it became the custom to organise public demonstrations of wordy 
revolt to secure the f-arae object. Our ancestors took to these with 
an avidity and an innocence of belief in their efficacy that appear pathetic 
to-day. The grievances which first moved them to record protest and 
petition for redress were concerned with particular acts and activities 
of the government. What they were in Bengal have been discussed in 
a previous paragraph. 

In Madras we find Guzulu Lak*hminarasu Chctty, as early as 1843, 
financing and starting a paper — The Orescent— with one Mr. Harley aa 
, editor. The editor has served in the army, and bronght 

MM criArin- of the paper the spirit of his former 

Hon in Motet We- The object of the paper was declared to be “die 
amelioration of the condition of the Hindus”. Lakshmi- 
narasu Chetty was a self-made man, self-educated ; his biographer 
summed up his life by saying that he “lived in day* when he had not 
merely to educate hirosslf, but educate the people” in their duties ti 
society, in their rights and privileges* The first question that brought 
him to public life against the government of the Marquis of Tweeddaie, 
the then governor of Madras, was the proselytizing practices of the 
missionaries and “the countenance openly given to their cause by not. a 
few of the English functionaries”. In Lionel J. Trotter's “History of 
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Ae British Empire Id India" is described the AnrfMn ef At 
people with the state of affairs : which broke oat fate rials, that oh 
Tinnevelly (1846) being specially mentioned. Mr. Lswis* judfce ef An 
Sadr Court* was removed from office for opposition to en e cat i f o Ur b~ 
handedness. Commenting on this the historian soys: 

“Mr. Lewis' treatment at the hands of the Madras Government tor Us bold do* 
fence of the judgment passed by himself and his brethren of the 8adr Court seemed 
to justify the onarge rife against that Government of using its high powers as a Mis- 
sionary* partisan, not as the ruler of a non* Christian realm.'’ 

Lakshminarasn Chatty carried this agitation to Ae notice of Ac 
Court of Directors at London. The memorial signed by over twelve 
thousand people was shelved* But Ae publicity given to the matter 
in Ae press and the platform curbed the seal of the missionaries. In 
this fight Lakshmin&r&su Chetty was helped by George Norton, 
JJ?ocll#^@niraI of Madras, and John Bruce Norton, another leading 
lawyer. On the eve of the renewal of the Company’s Charter (1858) 
Mr. Dauby Seymour M. P. came to India to personally enquire into Ae 
grievances of the Indian people. The Madras public man accompanied 
him in his tour Arough certain districts, and boA of them were wit- 
nesses to the “tortures" that were inflicted on ryots failing to pay 
Aeir revenue dues timely to Ae State-landlord. On a motion by Mr. 
Seymour in Ae British Honse of Commons (1854), a commission of 
enquiry was set up, and the practice “condemned" The Madras 
Native Association was founded in 1852, and nnder Lakshminarasn 
Chetty’s guidance a petition was presented to Parliament detailing the 
grievances of Ae people. The petition premised by saying : 

“That the grievances of your petitioners arise principally from the excessive taxa- 
tion and the vexations which accompany its collections, and the insufficiency, delays 
and expenses of the Company’s Courts of Law ; that their ohief wants are the oons- 
traotion of roads, bridges and works for the supply of irrigation, and a better provi- 
sion for the education of the people ; they also desire a reduction of public expendi- 
ture, and a form of local government more generally oondnoive to Ae happiness of Ae 
snbjeots and the prosperity of the country”. 

The Madras Native Association sent a representation suggest- 
ing Ae transfer of Ae government of India to Ae British Crown. The 
British Indian Association, and also Ae Bombay Association sent represen- 
tations making identical suggestion, and putting forth similar demands. 
In Ae first annual report of the British Indian Association of Calcutta* 
Ae Committee of the Association specially drew attention to Ae 
correspondence Aat Aey had opened with prominent men of oAer 
provinces, and noted “the formation at Poona, Madras and Bombay 
successively of Associations of a similar character which, though Aey 
have elected to carry on operations independently of each other, 
cannot but largely contribute towards Ae important end of acquainting 
Ae*British public wiA the state of feeling in India wiA regard to its 
past and future administration". Here do we notice Ae germs of that 
all-India sentiment which took shape nearly Airty years later in Ae 
Indian National Congress. The heroic and ancceesfnl fight of Ae 
Bengal indigo ryots against Ae indigo planters was keenly watched by 
people in outer provinces ; when the Bevd. James Long, the friend of 
the royts, was passing Arough Madras on his way to Britain (1862X 
the dtiaens honoured him by presenting an address to him* headed by 
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Hafif 8adrool Is'am Khan, B.A.. M Veukataryoioo Naidti and V. R*ja- 
nteoaa Moodelly. Tin end of the Lytton regime finds Madras pul sat- 
ing with a new life — Bangtail Naidu, O. Subrainanya Iyer, S. Virarag- 
hnvachariar, Salma Ramaswamt Mudaliar, and Chakravarty Vijayrag- 
havachariar leading public life. The last is still happily with us. His 
solndou of the Indian political taugle is the elimination of the British 
Parliament from Indian concerns, the symbol of British co -inaction 
being the King of Britain as he is of the other Dominions. 

A parallel movement of reform and reconstruction was prooe'tding 
in Bombay and Maharashtra. The first products of British education 
t a. U ^ 0Ull ff Bombay*' as they were called, wero forging ahead 

auInSSni ^eir watch-word of Reform, religious, 9oeiat, intel- 

lectual and political. Naoroji Furdunji popularly knowo 
as “Naoroji Master’ 9 to distinguish him from Dadabhai 
Naoroji who was known as “Naoroji Professor' 9 , aud Dr. Bhan Daji— these 
wore the leading spirits in starting the Bombay Association (1852) under 
the auspices of which the organisation and conduct of “the first 
political movement” in the Presidency was set on foot. The Ra$t- 
gofiter (Truth-Teller) started in 1831 carried their message to the 
country- Soon after Dadabhai Naoroji transferred his activities to 
London where in 1866 he founded the East India Association “for the 
independent and disinterested advooacy and promotion by all legitimate 
means of the interests and welfare of India generally”. Many British 
public meu, and retired Anglo-Indian officials are found connected with 
it. Young men from India who had increasingly begun to go out of the 
country for education in British universities and in the Inns of Courts 
found in Dadabhai their guide, philosopher and friend in more than one 
sense. At a meeting of the Association (1867) we find the first presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress to be, Mr. W. C. Booerjee, 
reading a paper on “Representative and Responsible Government for 
India” and the second, third and the sixth presidents of that organi- 
sation, Dadabhai Naoroji, Badr ud din Tyabji, and Pheroseshah Mor- 
wanji Mehta taking part in the discussion. In what . a minor key 
were t be proposals in support of the claims of India pitched, and how 
warily did the young Iudian speakers walk, every minute fearful of 
treading on the corns of British conceit or interests ! The class 
represented by the names given above accepted the superiority, of the 
British values of life, and were sincerely vigorous in their convictions 
and utterances. With all their limitations they were the builde 's of 
the New India as we have it to-day. The class included lawyers and 
doctors, journalists, educationists, the school master * abroad , and 
government servants. This class professed and possessed a unity of 
feeling greater than anything existent in any other section of the 
Indian people. They were the first to transcend the ptf tioularums 
that divided the country, provincial, caste, and occupational. They 
became “consciously Indian”. And they reacted as Indians ^ to any 
attack on the honour or interests of their oountry. In the time dealt 
with here they formed only a “microscopic minority of the more than 
two handled millions that inhabited India. But they were the leaven 
that leaveneth the whole lump. 

9 
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Mahadev Gobind Ranade, “the prince of graduate”* may be neeepted 
as a representative of tbis class. More than one writer, Indian and 
foreign, have said that no Indian in the British period readied the 
height of Bam Mobun Roy’s intellectual perceptions and the breadth of 
Ms Vision, the imperturbability of his temper, and persistence^ui the path 
of duty as God had given him to understand it, except it be Mahadev 
Goviada Ranade and Sir Sayyad Ahmmad. Mahadev Govind Ranade’s 
social md political thought and conduct was based on (l) a frank 
recognition of the weaknesses of his country, (2) hearty approval of 
the British connection, (3) recognition of the “inevitable drawbacks" of 
that connection. What they were was indicated lqr Sir Richard Temple 
who closed a long and distinguished official life in India as governor of 
Bombay : 

although political talent, statesmanlike ambition and administrative power 
fail to be fostered under British role, still there are ample fields for learned resesreh, 
for literary taste, for social reform, for poetio onltnre, for philosophic meditation — , 
in short, for general onltnre, both varied and comprehensive. 

Of particular value in this process of “culture" opened out by 
the uew education was the scientific research into many lines of intellect- 
ual, social, religious, historical, archeological and aesthetic interest in 
which ancient and mediaeval India e xpressed itself. In the days of Sir 
William Jones, it was called the “discovery of Sanskrit" Mahadev 
Govind Ranade and his class appreciated, and availed themselves fully 
of, the opportunities and advantages of this “discovery." Raja Rajendra 
Lai Mittra, Sir Ram Krishna Bhaodarkar are outstanding pioneers in 
this line of development. 

By the time Mahadev Gobind Ranade had entered service under 
the Government in the Judicial Department he had settled down to his 
life’s work also*— reform of society and reform of the State. Ganesh 
Vaahudeo Joahi had founded at Poona the Sarvajanik Sabha (1870). 
But Mahadev Gobind Ranade was the power behind the activities of 
this organisation, for which he enjoyed mnch “Irish promotion 11 into 
the outlying districts of the presidency, as he had become “politically 
suspect with the Lytton administration." As a result of these activities 
Poona carved out a new place for herself as a competitor with 
Bombay in the leadership of ail progressive movements. Bombay was 
cosmopolitan, Poona was nationalist. And in this evolution of Poona, 
Vishnu Sastri Chiplunkar played the dominant part The “historic? 
role played by him is thus expressed by Narasimha Chtntamon Kelkar 
in bis biography of Lokamanya Tilak • 

“If it be oontended that Tilak got the torch from Chiplunkar’s hands, it was he, 
without the shadow of a doubt, who kept it burning and shining In his day with s 
brightemflame. If it be said that dak borrowed the briok from Chiplnnker, it most 
be equally conceded that he left it marble, tad both these pioneers are revered by 
noataritv. Ghinlunkar as the father of Nationalism in Maharashtra, and VMmir « * 
non iluutrioos son who spread the patriotic apirit to aU quartan « the country”. 

The London Graphic in an obituary notice of VMmu Sastri’s 
•poke of him M “on. of those pioneers of p r og r am, who, it tin? 
become numerous ssnougb, will some day make India a ea tf -g on r ni ag 
community.* 
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Pjttpfa had by this time been recovering from thedemoralisatiou 
«f the Sepoy Mutiny”. Quicker tmtimlk- of mmwuAutimi m 
.» . . erasing distauces, physical and. culture. Thr famines 
^ devastated Orissa, Bohar and north Bengal, Maikm 
and the Deooan had called forth sympathy wide and 
deep from all parts of India. The north-west frontier had 
beat sacking mints of Indian money into the erection of a stable and 
scientific frontier. Lord Northbrook had not been many months in the 
country before he had convinced himself of the existence of an “frnaasy 
and dissatisfied feeling” in the country. And all over the country 
open and organized expression to this feeling was being given. Keel 
Chandra 8en by hia All-India tours (1864 and 1867), in furtheranoe of 
his religious and social ideas, had pointed oat to the possibility of 
bringing men belonging to different provinces and speaking dtiteent 
languages oh one common platform. The "‘unity of India” was a 
topic of constant discussion in the press which could be given o O Wfo 
shape only by starting an all-India association bolding its sessions In 
cities in different provinces. In Lord Lytton's time the order of the 
Secretary of State reducing the age of aspirants to the Indian Civil 
Service from 21 to 19, evoked an all India protest, and Snrendra Nhth 
Banerjee helped to widen and consolidate the feeling by his tonra through 
the provinces, all moved by a “common grievance and the inspiration 
of a common resolve”. In course of this tour in the Punjab Snrendra 
Nath drew to public life and public service Sandar Dayal Singh 
Majethia, who by hiB benefactions made it possible for progressive and 
liberal movements to function in the Provinoe. The Delhi Durbur. on 
the occasion of the proclamation of the assumption of tho titiO— 
Empress of India— by Qu en Victoria brought many representatives 
of educated India to it where tt ey had an opportunity of eommon 
deliberation. It is on record that Mahadev Gobind Unmade and 
Ganesh Vashudeo Josbi canvassed among their fellow-guests 
the practicability of forming an all-India institution for the disoasskm 
of all-India problems and the adoption of all-India measure* for their 
solution. 
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While the educated community were thus feeling their 

to rearing up an all-India organisation competent by 
its prestige and authority to direct popular grievances 
into open and constitutional channels of ’ expression 
and lawful methods of redress, there appeared evidences 
that the minds of the masses were moving towards outbreaks of 
physical violence. For some resson or other Lord Lytton's adminis- 
tration seemed to have' brought matters to s head ; “the state of tilings 
at tbs end of Lord Lytton's ‘reign’ was bordering upon revolution. 
Armed buds were beginning to go about ; having the sympathy of tbs 
People”, said William Wedderburn who was for a time ohief secretary 
to the Gover nm ent of Bombay. In s pamphlet published by the 
National League (Maharaja Sir Jstindra Mohan Tagore was the 
dent of this organisation) appear words tint confirm this 
®»de by Sir William Wedderbnm. When “heaven seatosa genfarn for 
a Vioaroy”. 
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when matters were almost at (Mr worst, when .British supremacy was 
scarcely worth six months* purchase, that an hitherto unrecognised agency working 

for peace and goodwill among men, first entered the aphm of practical potttiea. 

when, however, the crisis grew to-he really sente, they reeolmd that more overt 
measures should he retorted to in order, if possible, to avert what to them teemed 
an immediately impending and incalculably disastrous calamity”. 

•Then began they to*preaeb...the doctrine* that expression must be given to the hither- 
to repressed and imprisoned national feelings and that this expansion oonld only 

stilly take the form of overt oenstitntiottiu agiiaion, no matter how noisy, or even 
at first Childish, if only it afforded doe vent for those Utter and vindictive feelings”. 

‘Lord ttotfa Vernacular ‘Press Act and the Arms Act are explained 
% the apprehensions of revolutionary outbreaks. The g rowing body 
i t educated public men must have caused the dangers of the situation 
and they felt called upon to throw themselves into the breach to avert 
the calamity of a'bloody conflict between an organised government and 
disorganized masses of people. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired civilian, 
had knowledge of the diaantiafnetioo that had been seething In the mass 
mind of India, and of the desperate measures which a hopeless and 
helpless mass of -people were being driven to adopt in Lord Lyttoo’s 
time. For the good of the British empire in India upheld by the con- 
tentment and eelf-res pect of a people, he iuvited the co-operation of 
educated India in bis “Open Letter” dated the 1st. March, 1883, to “the 
graduates of the Calcutta Univer-ity”. 

In December of that year the first session of the Indian National 
Conference was held in Calcutta, in the organization of which the 
Indian Association and the Central Itlohammedaii Association 
had co-operated. It was attended by delegate* from almost 
C eng rtm ell the provinces. Next year at Adyar (a suburb of Madras) 
the delegates to the Tbeosophical Convention, Indian officials 
and uon-officiale, after the close of their advertized work, conferred among 
themselves at Dewan Bahadur Ragfrunath Row's place, and resolved 
to meet in a Indian National Union at Poona in the Christmas week of 
1885. This, version is taken from Mrs. Besant’s book— “How India wrought 
for Freedom”. Another version appears in Ambica Charan Mazumdar’s 
book — “Indian National Evolution”. Therein it is stated that Allan 
Octavian Hume followed his “Opeu Letter” to tho graduates of the 
Calcutta University by correspondence and interviews with Indian re- 
formers and high officials. He approached Lord Dufferin and put. before 
him his concrete proposal of an organization holding annual sessions in 
different provincial capitals with tho provincial satrap as president. 
Reform of India’s social institutions and the methods of carrying -it 
ont would form the agenda of these conferences- Lord Dufferin, 
however, suggested 'instead a responsible political oiganization 
holding its public sessions “through which the Government might be 
kept informed regarding the best Indian public opinion”, no govern- 
ment officer having had anything to do with it in public, and the 
Government observing a sort of “benevolent neutrality” towards it 
Home went * to Britain to enlist the sympathy and support of liberal- 
minded and progressive men in behalf of this venture. The prelimina- 
ries thus settled, die leaders of Poona working under the auspices of 
die Sarvajanik Sabha seriously and enthusiastically took in bad the 
arrangements for the Indian National Congress, for dins has the name 
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brca rlangrd in eonrae of b jm rt dbeaMfao. Why tw Poom 
preferred to all other cities in the country for the honour of bolding 
the first session of the Confess, and not Oalontta the capital of the 
empire where Surendra Nath Banerjee and his fellow-workers had 
anticipated it by two years, not Madras which took the initiative in 
taking a definite step in the matter* and Bombay* the capital of the 
western presidency? This preference must have been intended as n 
compliment to the virile and watchful publio life that had grown np 
round Mahadeo Govind Banade, Kaehinath Trimbak Tehran* and 
Ganesh Vashudeo Joshi. Almost at the last moment owing to tie out- 
break of cholera at Poona the vcuuc of the Congress was hastily 
shifted to Bombay where it held its first session on the 28th. December* 
188fi» at tiie Gokuldaa Tejpal Pathsala. 

* 

Thus was the Indian National Congress born, with very modest 
objects : (1) to enable all the most, earnest labourers in the cause of 
national progress to become personally known to each 
Caraiii y other ; (2) to discuss and decide upon the political opera- 
Workers tions to be undertaken during the ensuing year. In the 
speeches of the early workers in the Congress field loyalty 
to the British connection was reiterated : "I am patriotic because I 
am loyal ; I am loyal, because I am patriotic” — words like these were 
received with cheers and acclamation : the same speaker lived to write 
in 1906 of the political ideal of India as — "absolute autonomy free 
from British control”— marking the march of ideas end of events. 
What they are to-day the world knows. “The more progress people 
made in education and material prosperity the greater would be their 
insight into political matters, and keener their desire for political ad- 
vancement”— this was the hope that W. C. Banerjee predicted. To day 
material adversity has added a keener edge to the demand for radical 
reform in the country. The Indian National Congress w* uld work 
"to mitigate* if not to eradicate, race prejudices, to disarm creed 
antipathies, and to remove provincial jealousies*— this bad been Aoanda 
Charlu's aspiration for his National organization. That aspiration 
remains unrealised. Perhaps things must grow worse before they can 
get better. 

A panoramic view of Indian life and thought antecedent to 1885 
has been presented above. It showed us a people who were consciously 
reacting against the pressure of an administrative system 
of pHiiSLj based on the assumption and acceptance of racial and 
Thought cultural supremacy ; it showed us a people who were 
consciously repudiating that assumption ; it showed ns a 
people the leaders of which had begun to employ "western machinery 
to overthrow western predominance” ; it showed us also that these 
leaders depended for the success of their efforts and the fulfilment of 
their hopes on the righteous instincts of their rulers* on their declara- 
tions of policy and their promises ; it showed ns that these leaders 
had no faith in the organised public spirit of their own people for 
the assertion of their rights and liberties dependant not on human 
promisea bat received from on high from their Maker. Ait these 
leaders lived to see their methods criticised and decried as political 
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WM&caacj", rad the pioneer of them, Dadebhai Naoroji, glad and 
mM that he had lived to see Oat day. It U eurioua, however, that 
n was not the pelitidan that first awoke to the nnnaturaloesa of these 
method* and this poiitios. It was reserved for people who are called 
literary men ’ to recall the politician from the ptmnit of futility, die 
futility of expecting a ruling authority to divest itself of power uoder 
pressure of petition, protest and prayer*. Vishnu 8astri Chipluokar 
in Maharashtra through his monthly the “Nibandh Mala 9 , and in 

Bengal fiankitn Chandra Chatteijee through his “Banga-Darthan” and 
Dr. Babindra Nath Tagore through his essays and poems, first drew 
the attention of uieir countrymen to methods of self-help. And among „ 
politicians, the first to repudiate the Ideology of imperialism was" 
Bahrant Gangadhar Tilak, This ideology has always sought to oite 
soienee incite support The skin of a people, their nasal index and 
the girth of their head-piece, the sapporters of imperialism have 
averred, ought to be entered into the assessment of a people’s right 
and eligibility to self-rule. 8ocial usages and disabilities, such as idol 
worship, child-marriage, interdict on widow re-marriage, illiteracy, 
nntonchabSity, nnapproachability and such other crudities stand as so 
many bars to self-rule. And a people whose life was tortured and dis- 
figured by such usages, cruel and demoralizing, could never hope to 
attaki self-rule. These were the dominant thoughts which ruled the 
me and conduct of the early reformers among our people daring the 
British regime. Balwantrso Tilak very early in life, under the impulse 
of a conviction, born natural in him and not by any ratiooinative 
process^ refused to accept the logic of any such ideolovy, or its truth 
and validity. And his conviction flared forth thirty years later in the 
declaration-— “Swaraj is my birth right 1 ’. Dadabhai Naoroji first brought 
the worn Swaraj” into cnrrency in modern Indian politics* Since then 
the word has found place in a royal proclamation. 

In the opening years of the present century Bipin Chaudra Pal 
itt Bengal appeared as the protagonist of the ideas of self-help and self- 
respect in politics. His English weekly — “The New India ” wa* die 
organ voice of the development A social and religious reformer who 
grew under the inspiration of Eeshab Chandra Sen and Shiv Nath 
Shastri, be had lost faith in the religions and social institutions of his 
people as a centre and citadel of progress. He combined in himself two 
contradictory qualities, a ragged individuality and a sensitiveness to 
developing mental and moral disturbances in the atmosphere around 
himself. The spirit of the reformer kept him at a distance from sym- 
pathy with the day-to-day strivings of his people for a better life ; his 
psychological insight into the soul of these strivings brought him 
nearer to them, and made him their tribune. He was moved, all inspite 
of his prepossessions, by the triumphant march of Swami Viv ekana n d a 
through the West asserting the hegemony of Indian thought in the 
gjodeia world. A kindred soul to the makers of modern India waa 
Brahmabandhab Upadhyaya whose Catholic Christianity found nothing 
incompatible in to Us country and hia country's culture 

These wore the men moulded the minds of people for the mighty 
trmnsfomation that Infra i ritn es i sd in 2905 and the euoceeding yean, 
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unwed J & ic field in which came Aurobinda Ghosh, who b bast 
described in the words of a fellow-worker of his of that period : 

„ u «••... The other leaders of the movement have left their life behiiri them : 
Atuobfnda .bee his before him. Nationalism is their list love : H is his first psseion. 
They are burdened with the cares sad responsibilities of large families or complex 
JJ»sth>ns : Aurobinda has a small family and praotioafiy no* <mnm|ativw obligations. 

Hie. only safe is for his country— &e mother, m he always oalis for 

Nationalism, at the best a conoern of the intellect With some, at thelowetf a poliH- 
oal cry and aspirations with others, is with Aurobinda a supreme panion o t his souh 
Few, indeed, hare grasped the full force and meaning ef the Nationalist ideal •• 
Aurobinda has done. But of these very few— though their vision may he clear, their 
•ctfon is weak.,..To see the vision of truth and yet not to be possessed by the 
supreme passion for it which burns np ail other desires and snaps asunder, film 
ashen bands, all other ties and obligations— 4 tins is the divine tragedy of 
meet finer natures.. ..But blessed are they for whom this tragic antithesis- 
between the ideal and the real has been cancelled ; tor whom to know the truth is 
to love it ; to love the truth fe to strive after it, and to strive after the the truth is 
te attain it : in whom there is no disparity, either in time or degree, between the 
idea and its realization : in whom tho vision of the ideal, by its own intrinsic 
strength at once attunes every craving of the flesh, every movement of the triad, 

every motion of the heart, and every impulse of the will to itself : Tiseee 

are so to say the chosen of God. ..Their towering optimism, and the Grass ef God, turn 
every evil into good, every opposition to help, every less into a gain. By the gen- 
eral verdict of his countrymen, Aurobinda stands to-day among these favoured aona 
of God”. 

Cbitftaranjan Dae (Desbabaadhu) who successfully defended Aorobitt- 
da Ghose in the Alipore Bomb ease, carried on the 

in M » tradition of the cumulative protest of India, first 

registered in Bengal in 1905 i the abandon, of Us 
sacrifice was the urge of a rich nature which knew how to 
live, and how to deny life. It is noteworthy that hit two moet 
forceful colleagues and disciples— Jatindra Mohan Sen Gap!* and 
Birendra Nath Sasmal— should have had the qualities of their leader- 
qualities that enabled them to grasp the joys of life and drink them 
to the lees, the qualities that made it easy for them to offer these at 
the altar of their motherland. Syam Sundar Chakravarty whose 
nationalism came to him as the natural and instinctive conservatism 
of a people, with his concrete patriotism rooted in the strength and 
the weakness of his people, found his highest self-expression in the 
days of Non-co-operation when his daily, the Servant , was a pillar of 
the movement 

The terrorist movement that had its birth in the turmoil of the 
Bengal anti-partition agitation has created problems that exercise the 
statesmanship of both the rulers and the ruled. The former seek to 
solve it by repression. Mahatmaji’s non-violent Batyagraha offers a 
oonetraetive substitute for violence, individual and national, asserts the 
right and the doty to do and dare, to “die In one's dharma *, in the 
fulfilment of the law of one's own being. 

8obrmmanya Bharati and Chidambaram PHlai, the former by bb songs 
and tike latter by kb practical 8wadesbi gave Ike first hint of the 
poteotiaHtim tint have readied fruition fio-ffsj fa tim ebullient Wr of 
Tnmfl Had, guided b y the eool intellectuality ’of a culture mots Indian 
than in any othsr pari of tbs country* 
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lib Laj pat Baiia Ae tbojah, A mini Kamar Dntta la Ben^ van 
the two amt outstanding constructive lead*** of public life in their 
respective provinces. Things were mote difficult for the former for 
reasons, which were eeme of them social implicit ia the aggressiveness 
of the A rye Serna) of which Lalaji wee one of the fir-t proponents ; 
the other reeeoae were admiaietretive due to the semi-military regime 
in the province ; its contiguity to the north-west frontier with die menace 
of fittiiia ever present to the foreign office at 8im!a is responsible for 
“method* of suppression 9 ' of which the world had the best demonstra- 
tion at Jallianwala Bagb in April* 1919. 

Mukhtar Ahmmad Ansari tested his patriotism in the fire of his com- 
munity's disapproval, and proved it before all the world as pure gold. 
Beginning as a Pan Islamist, his faith in the world message of Islam 
did not stand in the way of his fight for die freedom of Us 
country. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan, one of Nature's noble man, brought to the 
20th century die graces of the 1 6th. His personality, avoiding lime- 
light, was one of the silent forces of Moslem awakening in India. 

Mrs. Annie Besant as president of the Theosophical 8ociety was 
one of the most potent personal influences in our national awakening. 
Her lesdersUp in the Home Rule Movement (1915-*17) was the fulfil- 
ment of a great career working for international fellowship, the last 
desperate attempt of a British thought-leader to erect a bridge of 
reconciliation between India and Britain. 

Vithalbhai Patel's demonstration of an Indian politician using the 
resources and limitations of British laws in India to weaken and para- 
lyse British administration in the country. 

Babu Mabesh Narayan was one of the unknown makers and builders 
of modern Behar — unknown to the wider public life of India. He be- 
longed to the type who narrowed thri r view, so that their sight might 
be sharpened. Bihar to-day is in the fore-front of India's many fronted 
battle-line. This proud position has been made possible by the 
life-work of Babu Mahesh Narayan among others. 

Nabin Chandra Bardoloi of Assam and Acharya Gidwani of 8indh 
came to the national movement carried to it by the swell of new life 
that flowed into the creeks and corners of India when the flood-gates 
were opened by Mahatma Gandhi. Their lives, * cot short, are a record 
of premises unfulfilled, and an inspiration to their countrymen. 

With ups and downs the movement of Indian thought and activity 
had been progressing towards a fuller realisation of the meaning of 
' human personality, perfecting itself in a life of oo-opera- 
i ■ nSi? ■ttri five effort in the bo^om of society. The early reformers 

mmw had drawn their inspiration from European social and 

political experiences. These had laid emphasis on the 
rights of the indfvfM* society and State being rcgatded as existing 
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iMy to m mm rnpeet for these right* Ain faterpwMbri of Boro* 
pwi U story has ft that 18th. century British libsrfy was incarnated In 
a p wiimM l controlling the aristocracy and the monarchy ; the parados 
re s e llin g therefrom was that the basis of society was ooA to obey 
Aoee who governed but to disobey them* control them and make 
difficult for diem ; the economists, Adam Smith and Richardo, 
and theft propagandists, Cobden and Bright, extended the eoope cf 
Brftbh Hberafism by making the State practically evanescent* through 
the bold Idea of mincing its functions to as little as possible, giving 
the State nothing to do but simply 4 allow individuals to exchange the 
products of their respective labours ; this freedom reached its acme in 
tto forties and fifties of the last century. This liberty of person sane* 
tinea the institution of private property, thereby securing the ultimate 
good of society and State. In social ethics the enrichment of human 
personality was accepted as the ideal end, the reason for existence 
of society and State. The society and State that did not afford oppor- 
tnnlty for this development deserved to be broken. This philosophy 
had played its part in the evolution of our social and political thought 
and conduct also in the last quarter of the 19th century. 8ocial usages 
that barred this claim — the claim of the human personality for free 
and unfettered development— came in for condemnation and demanded 
their abolition. As the fight for political freedom widened, and 
grew intense, recruits from newer stratus of society were drawn to it, 
the habits of centuries of a social discipline were disturbed^ directing 
a new insight into traditional life. 

The Non-co-operation movement revealed the strength of our social 
polity by the wide-spread response of the mass-mind, and its weakness 

EfcM mt ky quick relapse into listlessness and indifference. The 
MaMAwa&m- Khilafat movement has Introduced a complexity into 
lag Indian life, in so far as it has encouraged the spirit of 

separatism among Indian Moslems ; Moulana Mohammed 
All was the leading spirit in the enunciation of this* dual patriotism for 
Indian Moslems. A nd the trials and travails of the last fifteen years have 
not been able to evolve a unity out of this duality. The non 'Brahmin 
movement in southern and westeren India was the fore-runner of a 
development which proved that the Hindu methods of social reform 
had failed to satisfy and conciliate normal human feelings^— methods 
that paid homage to spiritual elevation bat maintained the rigid distinc- 
tions between men and men. In the Maharashtra we find its prota- 
gonist tn Jotirao Fule (bom 1827), the founder of the “ Satya Sodhak 
Samaj *\ He was a remarkable personality, the pioneer of education 
among non-Brahmins of the lower stratum of society, a prolific writer 
whose books form ‘'the scripture 1 ’ of the Samaj. Regarded as ao 
anti-Brahmln, his appreciation of the life and labour of Balwantrao 
Tilak was sincere, evidence of which he gave by arranging for security 
for the accused, Balwantrao Tilak and Qopalrao Agarkar, in the 
Sbolapur case. His insight into the economio basis of Indian life 
was proved by his erecting at his own expense the statue of a peasant si 
the mi jn gate-way of the Poona Congress (1895). To-day that move- 
ment has widened its scope, quickened by the inspiration of Mah a tm a 
Gandhi’s fight for the down-trodden* The adi-Dravida and the Adi- 
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Andhra movements in sonthcrn India, the AdHIiudu and their companion 
activities in other parts of the country, have given rise to parti- 
cularistic demands and conceits that stand in the way of evolving a 
coherent and waited life in the country. linguistic provinces are one 
such factor. They are, however, a necessary and healthy growth. And 
in the evolution of this idea Madbusudhaa Das, toe grand , old 
than of ptkal, one of the plotters, |s n iggcd an individualist 

as ever lived. Pandit Gopabandhu Das affiliated this provincial 
poferioism to the composite nationalism of India under the 
Inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi After centuries of neglect, of 
frustrations, liberal concessions fall to make any appeal to men ; .In 
removing conscious causes of grievances, social distinctions and such 
o$er Inequiditiep, men do not secure peace. Therefore if is that men 
propose that the other eauso of grievance rampant to-day, the 
inequalities of wealth, should be removed to secure this peace. This 
uneasiness and unrest has become world-wide. And India finds itself 
to-day fighting on two fronts, one against the Inequalities of the British 
sstie, 4he other against fhe soda! and economic inequalities of Indian fife. 


The classes of educated Indians who had taken the lead in fighting 
rim former had been taught to respect individual liberty and private 
property. In the old* world Indian polity Individuality in 
the Iffe spiritual was recognised and encouraged, 
jSSL while in social life and economie arrangements if was 
sought to he canalized Into co-operative efforts, upholding 
a peculiar balance and harmony. This balance and harmony was main- 
ridttfld 3x7 the theory of re-tneamatioa of souls in a series of lives, 
beguudwess and endless, taking shelter in bodies belonging to different 
ffa**— society, according to their merits and demerits. These beliefs 
afford no consolation to men to-day. The old oracles are either dumb, 
or their messages are incomprehensible. The modern oracles are with 
us. Our disdpleship to British timorists still retains its loyalty. The 
news of the harmony that is being worked out in Britain between the 
claims of the individual and the needs of State, “recantation” as some 
would call it, has reached us. Socialism, rather State Socialism has 
been called a product of the German mind, a product of Bismarckian 
methods of harnessing the services of the needy to the chariot-wheel 
of the State, the State tliat demands the whole of man, and suffers no 


rival near or about itself. But we in India have not yet oeen able to fully 
realiso the logic of this development or accept its validity. This is the 
psychology of the opposition that Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru’s ideology 
has met with even from his colleagues in the Indian National Con- 
gress. The evolution from the idea of State at the service of the 
individual to that of the State suppressing the individual has not taken 
a very long time to come its full circle. As they say in the story 
book, a time came when industrialism, directed and controlled by the 
Individual profit-making instinct, brutalized the poor by over-working 
them, and men called upon the State to intercede. Thus did the 
doctrine of laissez faire ( let alone ) come to be regulated. To-day it 
finds none to do It reverence. And the State has come to its own, as 
the ruler of men, of their thoughts and activities. 
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INDIA IN NONE POLITY 

In a our country there is only tiie bcgumlng of industrialism But 
there is poverty. Avid this poverty seems irremovable except by 

minuting the instinct for personal and privato proftt and 
greed, except by dividing the existing wealth of Hie 
country. Hen as sensitive to the suffering* of omors 
advise that the need of the hour is the prodiietioh of 
more wealth, and not its division here and uow. The tumultand me 
shouting, heard all round the world, are evidence* of a wide-awake 
consciousness that a social and economic adjustment must be worked 
out if civilized life is to be continued. 

Thus does India’s “home polity” find itself merging into world 
polity. In India the polity is more complicated ; she is the battle* 
ground of nationalism and socialism. Capture of political power Is bt 
many parts of the world a fact realized in the life of the people they 
ace free to bend their energies to the capture of economic power, In op 
country both thwe developments have forced themselves to p#Q 
view, and demand tto bo led to their natural culmination. Tbs Cast for 
India Is more difficult, mud more penetrating. 

The woman’* came was man’s, sang the mid-Victorian poet4ansegta 
of Britain. To-day women have lost faith in ithat chivalry t men asm 
do mot rind rtrength and inspiration in It As m Tomtit, 
SjJJJ*** v° mon have derided to claim .and have a determining wriee 
T iSr in makttig a new tiring of €bc mis-shapen, man-made world. 

Sricace has placed At our hands mighty htsteumeitii te 
making a better wndd^man ihas failed »tb do 3t So ft was time tiati 
woman should take a hand in fhe affair. The women’s sKwauwti h 
Ittdia, as represented by the AJHsidsa Women’s Conference andfSbs 
tnmmerabie sectional and communal organisations, us a t op samte 
activity, gives shape and form to this awlration on the part of lomn 
women to play their legitimate and rightful part in building up Kow 
India. Individual women in India have gone forth ms pbneers, and 
have proved the possibility of women taking part; in publie move- 
ments and organizing them. The first Indian name that appears of 
these pioneers, was that of Pandita Ramabai, a Marhafcta lady* Mrs. 
Annie Besant’s many-sided activities must have been an inspiration 
to many women, the products of modern education in India. Edo®®* 
tion had been accepted as the very lever of all p ogress, and in i this 
activity women’s contributions have b ?en many and varied, both in 
quantity and quality. ' „ _ .„-■««* , 

To-day all these are found synthesised in the All-India Womens 
Conference. Its history is an interesting story. As in other parts of 
the world so in India time-forces, to use a hackneyed phrase 
All-India n 0 f. q U ^ explanatory of the many developments in social 
fwK.11. life, have compelled men to call in women to council, on toe 
principle, perhaps, that two beads are better than one. The 
latest report of the All-India Women’s Conference has It that the 
“original stimulus” of the idea was 

“an appeal made by the Director of Public Instruction, Benzol, at , « 
function of the Bethune College, Calcutta, m which ho called on Indtea Womi mi to 
'tell ue with one voice what they ^ontand k**P on telhng 
A. L Huide-koper, an ex-Principal of Bethune College, made use of this appeal 
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Uw faMfa of two article* wkksh were puUUtod ia MOmt, to Matty 
maganae of the Women's Indian Association..^ 41 

This appeal and the two artieies in the 8tri Dkarma led Mrs* 
Margaret E. Cousin, Secretary of the Women's Indian Association, 
Adyar (Madias) to address an appeal in the autumn of 1936 to women 
all ower the country “to form local committees and hold Constituent 
Conferences in each of the provinces and in certain other dearly 
defined districts and Indian States, for the purpose of declaring their 
views, on problems of education.” In response to this appeal Consti- 
tuent Conferences were held in 33 places diving the months of September 
to December 1926. And the wide and lively enthusiasm evoked by 
these conferences was solidified in the 1st session of the All India 
Women's Conference held at Poona on the 5th to 8th January 
1927, with Her Highness Maharani Chimnabai Gaekwad, Mahaiani of 
Baroda as President The resolutions passed related to matters educa- 
tional only, except the resolution on early-marriage, and another in 
support of Sir Harisihg Goar's Age-of-consent Bill* This extension 
of interest has widened at every session, till to-day no subject of 
national interest is outside <he purview of the Conference, as its ‘•sec- 
tions” mid “sub-committees” testify. There are the educational and 
social “sections” ; there are the Sarda Act sub committee, the Indige- 
nous Industries Sub-Committee, Rural Reconstruction Sub-Committee, 
and the Sub-Committee on labour. Women's education in all its 
stages, social usnges that stand iu the way of individual and social 
development, and women working in mines, and factories and mills are 
the concern of the appropriate committees which Btudy the problems 
connected therewith and deal with them. 

There have been ten sessions of the Conferences, the last held being 
at Trivandrum, the capital city of Travancore in the last week of 
December 1935. Tbe second session (1928) was held at Delhi, Her 
Highness the Begum mother of Bhopal presiding ; the third (1929) at 
Patna, Her Highness the Dowager Rani of Mandi presiding the fourth 
(1930), at Bombay, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu presiding ; the fifth (1931) at 
Lahore. Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Reddi presiding ; the sixth (1932) at 
Madras, Mrs. P. K. Ray presiding ; the seventh (1933) at Lucknow, 
Lady Ramanbhai Neelkanth presiding ; the eighth at Calcutta, Lady 
Abdul Quadir presiding ; the ninth at Karachi, Mrs. Rnstomji Furidonji 
presiding. The tenth session was presided over by Her Highness 
Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi of Travancore. 

There was an' appropriateness in the All-India Women's Conference 
holding its session in Kerala, of which Travancore forms an important 
_ unit, — Kerala which is known as “Penmalayam” — “Women's 
TrmBoorT ^*kyrian&.* The social polity based on the matriarchal 
Conference system makes woman the head and fountain of all 
power and beneficence ; succession is traced through her. 
The tenth session was thus held in the right atmosphere where woman's 
experience as the head of a State, as the head of family and social life 
oould point out to lessons of efficiency and on. equity which. ought 
to be the guile and ideal of the woman's movement in India. These 
the Maharani-PresideDt brought out vividly in her address. 
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The All India Women*® Conference ft a non-party and a non- 
partisan organisation. Fortunately for itself it had not to sfcrugglo for 
NUcal the political recognition of women in India ; that rooogni* 
AWIttfoa tion had been won by tho great war for British women, and 
their Indian sisters onjoy the frnits of the iabonrs of the 
canrmm Despards and Pankhursts. The principle that woman has 
of right a place in the making of laws as she has in the making of 
the home has been recognised. Indian women have now to work for 
details some of which they embodied in their Memorandum to the 
Franchise Committee set up in connection with the Hoaro scheme of 
constitutional changes for India. The claim of Indian women “to fight 
elections on equal terms with men, in mixed general electorates, 1 * as 
also that with regard to 'adult suffrage/ 1 and for “no reservation of 
seats for women as such’ 1 — none of them has 1 eon accepted by the 
Government The "communal decision” of the “National Government* 1 
of Britain has disappointed these “clear’* demands of Indian women. 

The activities of the Conference are coming into contact with 
centres of Indian life hitherto negleeted by educated women. Dirt, 
The F«hw disease and ignorance smother healthy growth in India ; 

when educated women come face to face with them, their 
removal will become possible and the “life beautiful” will emerge out of 
them. Then will Indian women contribute “their due share in the task of 
Nation-building” as they do to-day in building and keeping up homes. 


We have tried to trace India v s evolution in course of a hundred 
years of British rule. The immediate past, the last fifteen years, has 
witnessed an upheaval, the “high audacity” of which has 
Irwfn P?e! been aR <>y e-opener to both the rulers aad the ruled. 

& After The period which is covered by the present volume of 

the “Annual Register” is marked by calm after a storm — 
the storm that blowed on the wake of the two Civil Disobedience 
Movements. The first started under Mahatma Gandhi's personal 
direction ; after his incarceration the momentum received from him 
carried it through to almost the end of l‘)30 ; during the latter months 
the driving force was imparted by Pandit Matilal Nehru, one of the 
patricians of an earlier generation with its faith in British generosity 
and statesmanship intact through many disappointments. To Matilaljl 
the Punjab under Sir Michael O’Dwyer was a revelation. Sinoe then 
the old mao knew no respite from fight, and he died fighting. His 
contemporary. Pandit Madan Mohan M&laviya, stands as a rock, the 
^symbol of India’s eternal quest of freedom and of peaoe. The 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact secured a temporary truce ; it was valuable as an 
indication of the true path to reconciliation between the rulers and the 
ruled, not for any immediate and tangible gain. 

What this path is has been sketched by J. Coafcman in bis book 
—“Years of Destiny* 1 .* 



given the Indian people tno strongest powiwe wwirwic* urn* u«, at any 
rate, was not going to allow any false notion of prestige to stand in the way of his 
dealing with any of their leaders on terms which they could accept without any possible 
feelings of resentment” 
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Lord Wffliogdon succeeded to fee Irwin method. He spoke of his 
ambition togodownto history “as <he first ^constitutional Goveimor-general” 
lo India. M late dee need otherwise. & was not, to quote the words 
df an American author, pe&aps te mp er amen taUr, perhapsforoed by 
imperial policy, “one to adopt the Conference method in the manner 
of his mdeoeascr*. Therefore do we find him rejecting Mahatma 
Onndhre offer as carried in 'his wire of 29th. December 1981— ^whether 
yon enact me to see you and receive guidance from yoa as to the 
course 1 am to pursue in advising the Congress". The historian of 
IncBa need not go farther than the American writer in hie judgment 
on Laid WiDkigdon’s regime. 


Hh Excellency Lord Idnlfthgow does not come to the country as a 
“He came to India as Chairman of (he Royal Agricultural 
Commission, and got to know something of the 
"‘real life" of the people. His interest in agricultural 
life and progress in his own country finds outlets 
and opportunities for wider service to the 
_ agricultural population in India. His meeting a batch of 
Deecani agriculturists on landing ia Bombay as Governor-General 
Is significant of developments ia rural life. In his first speech broad- 
casted to all parts of India and addressed to all olasses be exhorts the 
Civil Service" to “know your villages”, and offers a new interpreta- 
tion of them duties in eloquent words— -“For you in your own genera- 
tion it remains abundantly true that (he tent is mighter (ban the pen*. 
These words of Lord Linlithgow convey to us hints of a new 
policy which he desires to pursue in India. Whether this policy is 
inspired by personal inclination or by the necessities of a State where 
agriculturists form the majority of the population, it is not necessary 
to enquire now. In the long role of British administrators in India 
one other name only emerges who was sincerely interested in agricul- 
tural life and progress ; it is Lord Mayo’s. During his tenure of 
office the Department of Commerce and Agriculture was inaugurated. 
The State, in India was the biggest landlord, a "great forest proprietor,* 
and a "great mineral proprietor". The exploitation of these riches was 
part of the duty of the * administration co-operatively with British en- 
terprise. Lord Mayo was the first to realise the importance, financial 
and political, of this dual function. His insight into India's agricultur- 
al condition, and methods of its improvement, is acutely expressed in 
his notes : 

M I do not know what is precisely meant by ‘amoniac manure'. If it m oa ns 
guano, sapra-phorahate or say artificial product of the kind, we might as well ask 
tiq^ people of Inmate manore their ground with champagne” 

Again, in another note, he writes 

M In connection . with Mriraltera we must he oarefal of two things, first wo 
most not ostentatiously tefl native husbandmen to do things which they have been 
doing ter oratories. Second, wo must not tall them to do things which they can’t dp, 
and have no awns of doing. Is site csss, they wifi langh at us, and they 
lesrp te disregard really useful advance whraii is gh ea M 
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and enthusiasts who have been crowding into India at the invitation of 
the Government 

"The cultivator tilling his fields remains as ever the backbone of 
this country and the foundation of her prosperity”, said Lord Linlithgow 
In reply to the address of the Bombay Corporation. 
The peasantry of India on whose shoulders rest the 
fangs fabric of a modern government are, however, un- 
equal to maintaining this bnrden. Long ago Lord Cnmer 
Qie was then Evelyn Baring) recognised that India could support at 
best a cheap despotism. And British rule, however benevolent, is a 
very costly despotism, or bureaucracy if one must have it so. Over 
and above this, a debt of Bs. 1.800 crores is crushing all hope and ail 
initiative out of him whose life is a lor^ -drawn question between a 
crop and a crop 1 ’. And the government of Lord Linlithgow must look 
on helpless faced by a poverty as wide as -fhis, and a distress whioh 
centuries have taught the trick of remaining mute and silent Other 
countries may do brave things for the relict of unemployment ; we in 
India have nothing better than the vaguest of idea of unemployment 
figures in the country. The government cannot Show any better know- 
ledge in the matter. Rural decay is a fact and continues to be s\ for 
men flee from decay. The Imperial Counoil of Agricultural Research 
which hopes to successfully battle with this decay by reviving rural 
industries, by its "planned campaign for the uplift oi the ryot/ 1 will 
need the goodwill and the co-operation of all. The conditions of 
successfully enlisting that good-will and co-operation have yet to be 
fulfilled. Debt Redemption and Conciliation Acts can touch but the 
fringe of the problem. Rural credit has been shaken by these Acts, and 
Land Mortgage Banks under State-control will take decades to take shape 
and be able to meet even a moiety of the whole demand for agricultural 
short-time credit. Co-operative banks play a very insignificant part in 
offering facilities to the peasantry in need of cash. The Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee's majority report present certain figures 
which are revealing in this connection. In Bombay the financial require- 
ment of the agricultural population was Rs. 32 crores 50 lakhs ; the co- 
operative organisations supplied about Rs. 2 crores 20 lakhs. In Bengal 
the short and medium term need was for Rs. 96 crores, as against Rs. 
4 crores supplied. In Madras no provincial estimate was forthcoming ; 
in its absenoe the estimate of the Tanjore district helped to amve at 
an idea ; the cost cf one crop of paddy in the wet delta area was Rs. 
3 crores 50 lakhs ; the co-operative societies supplied Rs. 17 lakhs 50 
thousand. In face of these needs, and the widening responsibilities that 
provincial governments are preparing themselves to assume, the contro- 
versies over the Niemeyer report and the heart-burning and provincial 
jealousies developed, appear how unreal and how petty! 

Economists, administrative or theoretical, have been trying to stir 
op public opinion to the danger of over population in the country. 

They assert that by 1941, the population will number 
40 crores which the present national Income wBI be 
unable to maintain. The pessimist among them say that 
^ the problem of "relieving the growing pressure on the 

■« is insoluble* and tint the fullest industrial development cannot hope 
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to absorb moro than 30 lakhs of workers, that is making provision 
for the maintenance of ono croro and a half of men, women and 
children. In 1921 an estimate showed that there were about 5 erores 
agriculturists who have been forced out of their lands. How few of 
these have found employment ? A question which none can give a 
satisfactory reply to. Indian Society has never oared to consciously 
trouble its head over thb problem, depending on nature and nature's 
God to establish a satisfactory relation aud proportion between feeding 
mouths and provision for food. To such a society these warnings and 
exhortations— what are they but "bourgeoise" economies, inspired by 
communal considerations ! When the political future of the country is 
to be ruled by communal votes, every community must strive to return 
an increasing number at each successive census to the confusion of all 
economists. Commuual cries will fill hungry mouths. How does his 
Excellency Lord Linlithgow • propose to cure this madness ? In a letter 
of his addressed to the heads of provincial governments appear the 

words : “ thoro is no point in trying to improve the breed of 

cattle if the fodder is not there for their nourishment". The same 
question with the substitution of the word “men" for “cattle", is writ 
large over India, waiting for a reply. 

Lord Linlithgow has succeeded to a political stale-mate in the 

country. The Indian National Congress may cease from troubling, and 

may be at rest from weariness. But the dissatisfaction 
r roSct ^at Congress voices, has it ceased or has it sought 

rrotpec* re8 t ? Reply to this question must be the quest of his 

Excellency. What the Government of India Act of 1935 
was intended to secure for British interests Lord Linlithgow knows , 
for it is partly his handi-work. What it secures to India we can 

imagine. The British Parliament is anxious to endow Indians with 

“real responsibility for Indian Bocial conditions". Social conditions 
to-day are incapable of divorce from economic and political factors. 
These economic and political factors have not been mad6 amenable to 
Indian initiative and Indian control. How Lord Linlithgow proposes 
to shape these within the frame-work of the Government of India Act 
only the future can show. It would be unjust to anticipate develop- 
ments and pass judgment thereon. Lord Linlithgow also is not free; 
he must fit himself iuto the system which has passed through many 
transformations. But the spirit of domination that has informed its 
activities in connection with the “dependent” parts of the empire 
remains, retaining its old-time vigour. This is the meaning of the 
“saf^uaids" which Lord Linlithgow must defend in the interests of 
Britain. Bearing in mind even all this, there will be few Indians who 
cannot respond to his appeal to remember him in their prayers. 

( Specially contributed by 8j. Sureah Chandra Deb . ) 



King George the V*s Reign 


Eikly Lira 

ffij Mod Exooilant Mojesty Goorgo V, King ot Qroot Britain tad Inland and tha 
British Dominions beyond the 8eas and Emperor of India was the only surviving eon 
of King Edvard VII and Queen Alexandra. He was bora at Marlborough House, 
London on Jane 3, 1865, and when four years old he and his eider brother, Prinoe 
Albert Victor, who was two years his senior, were placed under the tutorship of the 
Rev. John Neale Dalton, the oorate of Sandringham. 

In the year 1877, Prince George was sent with his elder brother the late Bake of 
Qarenoe to the Britannia, there to be trained for a naval career. The brothers were 
as dissimilar in appearance as in temperament— the elder fragile of frame, thoughtful 
and pensive ; the younger (Prince George) though not very robust physically, full 
of vigour, high-spirited with an under-current of misohievous humour. They were 
placed in the tutorial charge of Mr. Lawless, and except for the faot that they were 
berthed in separate cabin, shared the ordinary life and routine of the ship, it was 
not an easy routine by any means, for the lads were on deck at half-past six, and 
had to use their muscles as well as brains. They were taught the humbler arts of 
seamanship— the management of sailing boats, sail-making, rope-splicing and other 
duties essential for a naval career. Tne two Prinoes remained on the Britannia for 
about two years, and during the whole of the time the vessel was stationary in the 
Biver Dart 

Their course on the Britannia completed, the two Prinoes wore sent to H. 1C. 8. 
Bamhante to learn their business in great waters and see the wonders of the world, 
especially those of the British Empire. Prince George was then just over fourteen, 
and was a lively dashing lad with a reputation among his oomrades for dash ana 
masterfulness. They went first to the west Indies, crossed back to the island off 
West Africa, rounded the Cape, went Bouth to Australia, and thenoe to Fiji, Tokahama 
Hongkong and Singapore, returning home via the Suez Canal, with an excursion 
ashore into the Holy Land. Thus by the time he was sixteen Prinoe George had seen 
far more of the world and its divers races than had ever any Prinoe of the West or 
the East 

Prince George took to the life with a zest that was to make him one of the best 
naval offioers of his time, and he was an excellent mathematician, with the makings 
of a senior wrangler. 

At tiie dose of this tour in 1882 the brothers separated. Prince George, who 
remained in the naval service was appointed to H. M. 8. Canada , oommanaed by 
Captain Durrant, on the North American and West Indian Station, and was promoted 
8ab-lientenant. On his return home he passed through the Royal Naval Oollegeat 
Greenwich and the gunnery and torpedo schools, being promoted lieutenant in 1885. 

A year later he was appointed to H. M. 8. Thunderer ot the Mediterranean 
8quadren, and was subsequently transferred to H. M. S. Dreadnought and H. M. 8. 
Alexandra. In 1880 he joined the flagship of the Channel Squadron, H. M. 8. 
Northumberland and in that year was in command of torpedo boat No, 70 for the 
naval manoenvers. In 1800 he was put in command of the gunboat H. M. S. Thruth 
tor service on the North American and West Indian Station. After his promotion as 
Commander in 1891 he commissioned fl. M. 8. iielamput , the command of whtoh he 
relinquished on the death of his brother, Albert Viotor, the Dnke of Clarence, in 
January 1892, sinoe his duties as eventnal heir to the Crown preoluded from devot- 
ing himself exclusively to the Navy. He was promoted Captain in 1803, Rear- 
Admiral in 1001, and Vioe- Admiral in 1903. _ . . . . 

The Prinoe obtained his promotion to the Thruth by a fine bit of semanship 
daring the naval manoeuvres of 1800, when he was in charge of one of the torpedo 
boats and in a driving gale off the Irish coast succeeded in rescuing a disabled 
consort. . A . 

. In November, after a visit to Ireland, he was stricken by an attack of enteric 
fever. The Princess of Wales was in Russia at the time, and the Prinoe^ took upon 
himself the superintendence of his son’s nursing, and hardly left his bedside till the 
Pnnoess arrived. Happily Prince George recovered, bat he had hardly done so when 
a terrible blow fell on the happy family at Sandringham. The Duke of Clarence 
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(Prince Eddy) ought a ohill esriy in January, which enieUy took t \ 
and he n&ii@d away on Jiaurr 14. 

this tad event placed Prince George in direct tnoowipi to the throne, and ho 
a t tai ned his new responsibilities with a aerionaneea for which he waa hardly credited 
daring his breezy Bailor days. It also meant giving up hit active career in the 
Navy, which waa a great disappointment to him, lor although he oooukmaDy got to 
■ea again, it waa only at irregular intervals. 

After his brother's death Prince George was created Dole of York, and h fa 
marriage became a question of great importance and interest, not only to the Boyal 
Family, bat to the nation at large. 

Thpre waa a universal feeling of satisfaction when it was that he was 

engaged to an English Prinou^ the only daughter of the Dote and Doohees of feck. 
Of au the ladies of the Royal Family there waa none more popular and beloved 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, Duchess of Took. Her good nature, sympathy, and un- 
tiring work in the cause of charity endeared her to all olaasea. Her daughter. Prin- 
cess victoria Mary~-Prinoesa “May”, as she was then oalled— brought np In the sim- 
ple home life of white Lodge, Richmond, entered society with a strong ni«« on the 
affections of publio as her mother’s daughter, and made the olaim good by her own 
personal charm and attractiveness. It is not surprising therefore, that the wedding 
caused intense pleasure and enthusiasm. It was celebrated at the Chapel Royal. 8t 
James, on July 6, 1803, in the presence of Queen Victoria Ten prinoeaaes, all grand- 
daughters of the queen, attended the bride as bridesmaids. After the wedding * the 
Duke and Duohess of York took up their residence at York Cottage, Sandringham, and 
at York House, St James’s. 

Later in the year, they made some thing like a royal “program” to Edinburgh and 
York, and on their return oommenced that busy publio fife as representative of the 
Crown, whioh fitted them bo admirably for the exalted position they were destined 
to ooonpy in the future. Every year was a continual round of laymg foundation - 
atones, opening buildings, and attending publio functions in London and the laege 
manufacturing towns of England, varied oy visits to Ireland. Scotland and Wales. 

Meanwhile a new generation was growing up at York Cottage. On June 33. 1804, 
Prince Edward was born at White Lodge. Prince Albert, now Dote of Yon, was 
born on December 14, 1895, and Prinpess Mary oame to grace the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee in 1897. But a great grief oame upon the family before the end of the 
Jubilee year, when the Duchess of Teck died at White Lodge on October 27. In 1900 
a third son Prince Henry, was born to the Duke and Dnoheea of York. 

For some time before the death of Queen Victoria the idea of the Dote of York 
making a tour of the British Colonies had been under consideration and In the year 
1900 the plan took definite form. The loyal rally of the colonies to the help of the 
mother country in her hour of need in South Africa seemed to demand some recog- 
nition from the Sovereign, and the opening of the first Parliament of the Australian 
Commonwealth was a fitting opportunity for the Duke of York to visit Australia. AH 
Hie arrangements had already been made when Queen Victoria passed away in 
January 1901, but as it was by her express desire that the Dote of York waa under- 
taking the tour, it was not abandoned. On March 18, escorted by two eroiaen, the 
Duke and Duohess of Cornwall and York set sail in tbo Orient finer Ophir comman- 
ded by a crew of the Boyal Navy. At Gibraltar, Their Royal Hi ghmw^ were 
welcomed by Sir George white, and at Malta by Sir John fisher. In Ceylon they 
were shown the sacred tooth of Budha, and the Duke was able to perform an act of 
of clemency by seouring the return of the exiled Arabi to his native la nd of Egypt 
At Singapore the Duke received the Malay 8ultans and the Duoheaa rsoeivedlneir 
wives. On ooming to the equator the Duke, although he had crossed the fine before, 
good-humouredly submitted to the attentions ot King Neptune, and took his “saving* 
and his duoking with a smile, pour t/rouroper loo autre*. 

The real business of the tour began at Melbourne. On May 9, in the great 
Exhibition building^ the Duke opened the first Parliament of the Australian C 


wealth and the Union Jack was run up over every school in Australis. From 
Melbourne the Royal party proceeded to Ballarat, Sydney, and Brisbane. They 
inspected the mines, visited the stockmen in the up-country stations, and in Qnewe- 
land witnessed a boomerang-throwing performance by the aborigmes. At all the 
huge towns, both in Australia and New Zealand, the ohief feature of their weleome 
waa the parade of the school obildren and cadets. How many of these study 
school bo^s were to gfoe ^the ir lives for the King end Empire fifteen years later m 
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liter receiving snob am it was iapmibfe lor the Prime Minister to resume 
bis rest He to s s e d sad weal up on tee deck to reflect upon toe meaning of toeee 
tiding* which bad fallen apoa him with saddsaaess. Snob sa event had 

been so Hide anticipated tost, barely s week ‘ago/Mr. Asqoith had set eat with toe 
first Lord of the Admiralty (Hr. fiugteiid McKenna) for a visit to Gibraltar. She 
first intimation that the King's health was anything bat normal had been received 
toe previous day. For a firm bulletin it was distinctly alarming, tor it was desoribed 
toe King's condition as "most critical.” At once the yacht had ton burned about, 
and it was making for England with all speed when the totofnl news was received. 

On. his meditations under the stare as toe ship cut its way through calm waters, 
the Prime Minister recorded later : *1 felt bewildered, and indeed stunned. At a 
most anxious moment in the fortunes of the State we had lost, without wsming or 
preparation, toe Sovereign whose ripe experience, trained sagacity, equitable judgment 
and; unvarying consideration counted tor eo mnoh...His successors, with all his fine 
and engaging qualities, was without politioal experience. We were nearing a crisis 
without example in our constitutional history.” 

Asquith, never a man to nse the language of sensation, did not exaggerate the 
gravity of the politioal situation in whioh King George oame to the throne. 

It was, as Asquith said, "a crisis without example.” At no time had the House 
of Lords rejected the Budget and thus challenged toe right of the Commons to con- 
trol the finanoee of the country. 

Okalluvob io Loans 

The Lords had previously rejeoted some measures put forward by the Liberal 
Government, and liberals had begun to feel that the right of the Lords to thwart 
toe elected Government of the day should be challenged in decisive fashion. Beoause 
the Peers had always looked upon the Budget as something exempt from their veto, 
the Government chose the Budget as the measure that would provide the test case. 
They planned it to goad toe Peers, and it succeeded. Once the Lords began to talk of 
rejecting it, the only anxiety of the Liberals was lest the Peers should change their 
minds and thus deprive the Ministry of an issue upon which they could dissolve 
Parliament and ask the oountry as to whether this veto of the Peers was consistent 
with a system of democratic government 

There were wise Conservatives who saw the peril in whioh the Lords were piecing 
themselves. Better swallow the Budget now than be obliged later to wash with a oup of 
hemlock. To invite an election, they argued, would be to give a new lease of life 
to a Government whose popularity waa already suffering after four years of offioe. 
But the Lords did not heed these advisers. They rejected the Budget. Parliament 
waa diaaolved and, in January 1910, the Liberals oame back to office ; but dependent 
for their majority upon the Irish Nationalists who did not oars for the Budget and were 
interested only in self-government for Ireland. Still the Liberals maintained that 
they had secured a mandate to abolish the veto of the House of Lords. 

After that, of course, the lords let the Budget pass. But worse waa to oome. so 
far aa they were oonoerned. They would be faced by a Bill which would limit 
very drastically their power over all future legislation. In other words, aa an 
effeotive Chamber, they would be invited to commit suicide. 

And suppose they refused ? 

That waa where King Edward waa drawn into this very dangerous situtation. He 
would be advised by his Ministers to oreate a sufficient number of new peers (about 
300) to overwhelm the conservative majority i A the Lords and thus ensure the 
passage of the measure. 

Before toe January eleotion the possibility of bis receiving that advice was oon- 
sideaed by King Edward, but he oherisned the hope that if toe liberals were 
returned, toe House of Lords would not allow the situation to drift to a deadlock 
tost qoqm be solved only by snob a fantastic procedure. But should th wont 
come to the wont he would not take the decisive step unless another election were 
held in whioh toe terms of the Bill tor reforming the Lords was before the oountry. 

The liberals having oome back, and the Lords having passed toe FSnanoe Bill, the 
question of curbing the power of the Peen beoame the next issue. At this stage 
& the development of too oriels King Edward died. 

What would be too attitude towards this grave problem of the new Monaroh whq, 
“with all hie fine anti eMMing qualities was witoout politioal expenenoe.” Much 
hung upon his psmial *GSr and of toe situation, beoause toon was no 
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pledge from Eng Edward that oeuld he oeoaidewd Mating upon bit 

The aooessicn of King George improved the atmosphere eomewhat, Everyone 
ooaomed ia the oontroverey showwT a sportBrnaalike map atby wifh Mm ia the 
lahentamM of this thorny problem. Ia each aa atmeephereit wee possible, with 
the Kia<a active e&oonettement, to bring the partioeinto oonferanee m3* aohfeot 
with a view to aa agreed solution. 

Ibr part of the summer, and again after the vacation, on into the late 
antnmn, repreaentafaves of the parties laboured in seoiwt to Bad a way nut of the 
impasse, bat in November Asquith was obliged to report to the Xing that agree- 
ment waa impossible. The orisia. after subsiding, h^attainedano^er peak? 5e 
informed that hit Ministers were not witting to continue under the old 
conditions of veto, nor could they advise him to dissolve Parliament unless they had 
the “reasonable assurance” of the Xing that, i! necessary, he would use his powers 
of peer-making to swamp the resistance of the House of Lords. 

It waa an unhappy situation for the new Sovereign, but observed Asquith, *1 
have never seen the Xing to better advantage.” What impressed the Prime Minister 
was the wav in . whioh the King listened to reasoned argument, reoognited that for 
neither his Ministers nor himself was there any course but the one advised. At the 
King’s wish, the new Parliament Bill was put before the Honse of Lords before the 
dissolution, and in December the country was in the throes of a general election 
for the second time in that eventful year. 

In theory, the plan was simple. If the Liberals were returned, it would mean 
that the Bill for refor ming the Lords had been oonsidered and approved by the 
oountry ; and, after that, surely the Lords would submit without compelling the 
Xing to make Peers by the hundred. If the Conservatives oame back, then the 
Bill had been killed by the people ; and no peer-making would be neoessary. 

What happened was that the parties returned in the same numbers as previously. 
The eleotion did not show that swing of opinion in one way or the other whioh 
would have made for peace. So the wrangle oontinued with even greater asperity. 

Worst of all, the King’s name was bandied about the political arena. A lesser 
man might have been tempted to intervene personally, to breathe the spirit of com- 
promise and endeavour to find a formula of agreement It seemed the natural thing 
fer the Xing to do. Bat it would have beeen constitutionally improper. 

There were many, very many, outside the ranks of the Government who would 
have liked audience of the King with a view to advising him. Bat the King, has 
only one set of political advisers— the Government Not until he had ascertained 
that there would be no objection from the Prime Minister did His Majesty receive 
even Lord Lansdowne, the Leader of the Conservatives in the Honse of Lords, and 
then only to obtain a first-hand report of the views of the dissentient Peers and not 
to hear advioe. 

The Lords fought to the tat Bo probable did it seem that the King would have 
to act, that Asquith drew up a list of those who would provide the reinforcements 
for the Upper honse. Nevertheless, to the ory of, “Shall we perish in the dark by 
onr own hands. or in the light, kindled by our enemies ?” the Peers gave way, and, 
in the words of one oommentator, disappointed three hundred commoners who were 
“trembling on the brink of ennoblement” 

Six years later when the eolation of another vexations problem hsd been reached, 
the King wrote to his Prime Minister, “You and I have passed through some stre- 
nuous and oritioal times, and onoe again, thank God, we have “weathered the storm. 
The political upheaval of 1910-11 was the first of those crises ; and, for the King, 
it most have been the most difficult, not only because he was new to his respon- 
sibilities, but also beoanse the stress of it fell where human nature is weakest. The 
situation oalled not so muoh for action, but for infinite patience and restraint The 
natural instinct of a man oalled to aa exhalted office is to exeicise bis powers. In this 
the King was required, right at the outset of his reign, to show an unfailing aware- 
ness of the limitations of his authority, to tread very closely to ^eJjjnnd«y« 
his powers without ever setting a foot over the line. And that ne did with supreme 
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menace and of sm, which inforised Ids mind when e dealt with 

The ooaoeption of a Prime Minister who had been continuously in ofioe for twenty* 
five years afforded an estimate of the accumulated ex pe rie nce which waa at the Hors 
dispo sa l Dorian the period a eneoeerioa of statesmen of differing mhools of thought, 
each an expert In polftioal matter*, dieoneeod with the Kfng~tiitimatriy, privately and 
without reservation— the problems of the oountry. Overseas etateemen whose namee would 
make a formidable catalogue had similar talks with tbe King, while foreign (Sovereigns, 
statesmen and envoys laid before him their view of the problems of the work at large. 
Having no motional interests to serve, no last ditoh of party pride or polioj to defend, 
His Majesty had a freedom of mind which many of hie political yisitors envied and 
respedted. His inflaenoe it times when party passions ran high was of imentimnble 
value to the country and the empire. 

Time and again statesmen testified to the King's conscientious study of all the 
matters submitted to him, and to his remarkable grasp of the essentials of every pisoe 
of business which they were required to discuss with him. The lets Lord Brentford 
(Sir William Joynson- Hicks) had a lawyer’s mind qnfok to appreciate whether the 
person with whom he was conferring had mastered his oase. It was ho who said 
mat tfafe Minister who went to the Palace with his oase inadequately prepared would 
soon find himself in a dilemma. 
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surprise,. *1 sent the paper on that matter to the Cabinet only yesterday afternoon." 
•Quite trne," replied the ifing, “but 1 read it yesterday evening/’ 

That an audience of the King was a strictly business-like proceeding was obvious 
from the news of the King’s daily round. The time of.Hia Majesty and of the statesmen 
concerned was too valuable to be spent in dealing with subjects whioh could be dis- 
posed of by action between their respective secretaries. 


Eva of Gbbax War 

At times of orisis the King adopted his routine to meet the exigencies of the 
situation. On the eve of the War he came from his bed in the small hoars of the 
morning and, oiad in a dressing gown, had a consultation with the Prime Minister 
and Lord' Tyrrell (then Private Secretary to 8ir Edward Grey) about an eleventh-hour 
trikgram to Boseia that might turn the soales in favour of peace. 

Every considerate person reoognized that the lives of the King and Queen would 
beoome intolerable were visitors to retail details, of their private conversations. If their 
Majesties had always to be on their gnard, always thinking of the possibility of pub- 
fioatioa before they uttered a word, there would have been an end to that natural 
conversation with visitors whioh made it possible tor the King and Queen to keep 
themselves informed of all that was going on in the workaday life of the oonntry. 
But a trickle of anecdotes inevitably esoapeu, and of these- none was more characteris- 
tic of the King than the story told of the first visit to the Palace of a newly appointed 
Overseas Governor (now dead) who was to reoeive a knighthood. He was a Labour 
lean of humble beginnings, who had been a worker in- the furniture trade, of whioh 
toot toe King was aware. The visitor had 1 regarded the visit with trepidation, and 
when toe investin g ce remony was over he found himself tongue-tied with nervous- 
ness and emotion, whereupon, said the report, the King took hie arm in the most 
friendly fashion, and led him to a more intimate room with the remark : •pome dong 
Sir James, let ns talk of oabfnet-making— no t my sort, bat year’s." And they did. 

•Alone on the terrible height !" exclaimed Tennyson, after a oonvenaion wrih 
Qoeen Victoria. King George occupied that same terrible bright, and he sustained toe 
spectacular duties and individual respenaiMKties of that eminence with simple dignity 
and admirable correctness. But he anew the way down, and the actions that won tor 
him the warm affection of a race which does not give its affection readily, was achieved 
on that plane where one touch of nature and human understanding make toe whole 
world kin. 


Vxsr so lam 

King George has unique distinction among British sovereigns of having visited 
twioe— enoe as Prwoe of Wales in 1906-06— when he hud the foundation stone 
el the Viotoria Memorial Hail iu Oakmtto— end again as King-Emperor, when hie 
oeraatkm was erietouted at the never- to- be- forgotten Delhi Darker of 1UL 
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It ia difficult to realise toe oomparatire tranquillity which prevailed to Indie. 
Mpeoietor at e tame ^ toe «nt vUt. Dtooonteat was pnotfeally aoa-ertotoat Ml* 
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danito toe fast that toe partition of Bengal had nrodeoed an asoHsaant gnat “ 
bad been witnessed bums the Kbert BUI. .Boyoott, it is tone, had hen bora 


fan Oueum, Vua 

Jfaboma precautions were of oourse taken in 1905-06 for the protection of Their 
Royal Highness all over India, but, like other members of the Royal family the 
Prince (as he then was) and even the Princess (now Queen Mary) defied the settee 
measures and oame into close contact with their subjects. This was actually tike 
case in 1912, when a brilliant Pageant was staged on the Calcutta Maidan in honour 
of Their Imperial Majesties. There was au enormous ooooourse numbering any. 
thing up to 000,000 people ; and after the Pageant the Royal oarriage moved-of as If 
to return to Government House. 

To the general consternation, however, it suddenly turned and made the entire 
circuit of the amphitheatre, driving along the edge of the oheoriog crowds. This un- 
rehearsed effect was Their Majesties' own idea, and it mads a marked impreseton on 
public Minion, which had been violently stirred by the transfer of the oapital to D elhi 
and by the sudden rearrsngemeut of provinces announced in oounextisa with that 
change. The spectre of anarchist outrages had also been present for several yean, 
and there was a real oonoern for Their majesties on this account. 

The excitement created in Bengal by the Impartial visit in 1911-12 was extra- 
ordinary. At least a million people from tyhe districts flocked into flslnntta come of 
them the poorest and most ignorant ef their kind— all eager to obtain flerthun— that 
is. a glimpse of the face of the Badtkah (Emperor)— for they believed that it would 
wipe away the sins of a life-time. The writer recollects talking to a poor old women 
on the Maidan who had coma to Calcutta from a great distance for this purpose, and 
was waiting to ass Their Majesties when they oame out from the service- at tbs 
Cathedral 

Gbxat Delhi Drama 

The great Durbar at Delhi was an unforgettable experience for nearly a month 
at least two million people were encamped fn and round the Ridge, aad every day 
there were feasts, tournaments and other tamatkat leading aw to and sway from the 
great Durbar. The Durbar itself was a gorgeous spectacle, which has been recorded 
by pen and brush in a thousand descriptions. Its most sensations! feature wra the 
unexpected announcement that the capital was ts be ohanaed from Cbloutta to Delhi 
—a surprise which had been prepared in secret by Lord Hanfinge and Lord Grew# 
and #ae now t burst into the mouth of His Majesty. It was s masterstroke of di- 
plomacy for the change having been announced by the Cing-Emperer in person those 
could he no undoing it. But the indignation and excitement which It aroused in- 
creased the anxieties of those responsible for Their Majesties’ ssfety. How nsossaary 
were the precautions taken at Delhi in 1911, wra proved a yser later, when Lora 
Hardinge himself was bombed and nearly killed while riding up the Gandhi Chowk on 
an elephant during what was intended to be his first triumphant entry into the new 
capital 

Eng George, it may be mentioned, made Me entry on hornbook and l amrandsd 
by soon a crowd of generate that it was a little difficult to piok oat Bis Majesty from 
toe red-ooeted bone-men earroanding him. . 

While both the ling end Queen enjoyed their vtoito to the grant ^owtom, toon 
oen be no doubt that Eng George’s tumpisst boon to India were spent to toe jrnurin 
of Nepal, where he shot tiger and lirST the simple life of. to e, hea ter for a fcrta%M, 
The select party which aooompanied toe Eng found him delightful company and anid 
bin reputation an a marksman waa well suatainad. 

In *n article on political development talndia during toe tote Eng’s reign, toe 
Timus points out that in another way the Durbar was pregnant with maaata*. 

When Eng George returned from his e arlier ^atto ^d^ he" _hed_ fegeet 
Jtoeea on toe need e! approaching Indian probtom sw ith apmprth y and u ndaratondr 
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wised of AD military decorations. Large greats were te tie made far the promotion 
of popular ednoktion. Abort «H the capital of British India was te be transferred 
from Calontta, emphatically the eraatioa of British Wood and energy, to the moot 
{gowns of all the capitals of India— to Delhi, the city of Indian Imperial tradition. 

lisy misted at the time the true significance of the decision ; but eeeai after 
event hat since driven it home. It meant the coming transformation of that all- 
British Government which had dominated India for orer a century, which had 
recognised the administration, which had suppressed internal wars, which had 
seonred the highways for unarmed travellers, and which, by the precept of educa- 
tion and the example of high ideals, had breathed new spirit into a great ooantrj, 
exhausted, impoverished, and demoralised by the collapse of its Government and the 
conflicts of its peoples. 

The development of the ideas implicit in his Majesty's announcements at Delhi 
forma the outstanding feature of the King's reign in 
the details of the measures taken all those years ago. 


the multiplication of Indians in the Services, 


r _ .the progressive 

numoers of Englishmen recruited, the formation of exclusively Indian military units, 
the revival of the old Indian Marine under the proud title of the Royal Indian Navy 
and the oreation of an Indian Flying Corps are ail striking evidences of the changed 
attitude, while the recognition on all hands of Dominion status as the goal of British 
statesmanship makes the King-Emperor’s reign the most remarkable period of Indian 
political history. 

While on the political side the developments of the last quarter of a century 
have been of outstanding importance, the physical memorials are no less striking. 
Foremost among them most always be reckoned the creation of the new capital. Not 
very long ago the visitor would have regarded Delhi as a city belonging together to 
tiie past, rerhaps no spot on earth has been more often soaked in blood, or offers 
more reminders of the vanity of riches and the transience of power. 

Of Mogul might there remain one splendid and many deserted tombs ; of past 
magnifioenoe of the only living emblems are the golden- crested hoopoes playing on 
the lawns of the palaoe. But all the old oities of Delhi grew up under the shadow 
and protection of fortresses. The new one lies open to the world, cunningly planned, 
a superb monument to the power which an unnumbered multitude of Indians helped to 
establish, and which they would not willingly see fall. Here at all events is an 
answer to those oritios who used to complain that the memorials of British role in 
India were utilitarian only, for the New Delhi is an unquestioned work of genins. 


idfa. It is needless to recite 
or of those since taken. But 
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And yet ought we have been ashamed if our memorials had after all been merely 
useful ? Dalhousie planning the first railways of India and layi ng out its lines of 
telegraphs, was accomplishing work of which tye greatness, as measured by results, 
we can still hardly estimate. Nothing more closely affects the lives of men and the 
nature of society than the ease with which persons can move from place to place 
and make contact with others. Despite the cultural unity of ancient India, its dis- 
tances most effectively prevented the development of economic or political union. In 
that sense Dalhousie was more truly the founder of Indian nationalism than any 
other individual. The influences which he brought to bear have in our own days 
become yet more intensively powerul. To the railway succeeds the aeroplane, and 
the telegraph is supplemented by wireless broadcast. 

The eoitseqaenoes of developing communications are both moral and economic. 
Bat in the narrower economic sphere resalts of the first importance have been 
achieved. The development of means by which natural forces may be harnessed in 
the service of man has made great strides in the last quarter of a century, and in 
India progress has been relatively enormous. The extension of the use of eleotric 
light and power, with improvement in the conditions of faotory work and rednotion 
or bothWhe effort and danger of mining, has meant much. Twenty-five years ago 
eleotrioity was new in India ; to-day it lights and oools all the larger centres. The 
disappearance of the inconvenient, ineffective, and dangerous oil-lamp, the advantage 
of the eleotric fan over the tired and sleepy punkah-coolie, the ease with whioh air- 
oonditioning plants can he installed and operated, all nave tended powerfully to 
relieve the strain and temper the influence of an enervating climate. Over large 
regions, too, hydro-eleotrio schemes have been, or are being, brought to fruition. 
The Tata hydro-eleotrio scheme in Western India and the other great hydro-eleotrio 
eohems whioh has done much to transform a wide iraot of Nerthern India are out- 
standing memorials of file development 
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Id tfl these ways, and many more the influence and ideas of the Western world 
have been pressing hard on the ancient land ot India. Even when all allowance has 
been made for that perspective time which exaggerates the extent of the changes 
* JP* 11 has personally witnessed, India has changed more rapidly and more 
® ceatly ^ t “f a *» ev 5? during the 63 years of the reign of Queen Victoria. The truth 
seems to be that for a long time the results of a continuing movement are slow and 
small. It attacks the fringes, it affects individuals but it seems to 'leave the great 
mass inert and unaltered. So it has boon in India. There until the oloee of the 
nineteenth century it was possible to believe the Western influence While evident 
in the cities, hud not actually touched those endless nhuns of villages and fields 
which form the real India. The good, iu fact, had only reached tne top of the bund 
and here and there begun to slip over, carrying with it a few graii of earth; Rut 
was the state of alters when King Ueoigeascendedthe thFone Sinoethen the 
bund of long established custom has been breached. The result in a way hat been 
a period of stress confusion, and uncertainty, but it has been ma r ke d throunhout 
by the pressure of oue consistent policy. The King, his Ministers, his Vioeroys, and 
lus people have desired and sought to modernize India. 

IkiTAix's Entry into the W ah 

Of the causes of Great Britain’s entry into the Groat War —which is likely to 
remain incomparably the most historic event of the reign of King George the Fifth, 
much has been written. The diplomatic documents relating to British intervention 
are voluminous, aud the comments of contemporary writers would of themselves 
make a library. 

But no one has given a butter summing-up of the situation in which Great 
Britain fouud herself, and the mood in which the uatiou assented to war, than did 
the King himself a few days after the fateful fourth of August. His Majesty had 
been talking earnestly with the American Ambassador, Walter Bines Page, for half- 
an hour, explaiuiug the cveuts that led up to the war when, according to Page's 
own account^ the King threw up his hands and explained ; “My God, Mr. Age, 
what else could we do V” Such, in loss concise form, is likely to be the historian's 
verdict on Britain’s entry into the European War of 1914-1918. 

Daring the days immediately preceding the war the King collaborated oloeely with 
his Ministers in their desperate efforts to avert the catastrophe. From the gflth 
July, Lord Oxford's biographers tell us, the Prime Minister was in "constant oral 
communication with the King.” This process involved consultations at all hours, 
and* as has been related, necessitated a call upon the King in the middle of the- 
night The business that brought him from lus bed was a German complaint that 
Russia, by mobilizing, was forcing war on Europe ; and with the Prime Minister the 
King arranged for a personal appeal to be telegraphed from himself to the Tsar to 
“remove the misapprehension which I feel must have occurred. 

“If,” saul the King to the Tsar, "1 can m any way contribute to that all-important 
purpose (peace), I will do everything in my power to assist in reopening the inter- 
rupted conversations” 

By that time, however, the die was cast. Perhaps neither Russia nor Germany 
could regain control of the forces that they had unleashed ; perhaps those who 
governed Germany had determined upou war aud had no intention of oeing deflected 
from tha great gamble upon which clearly their minds had been concentrated for 
many years, whatever might be the prospect which wore preseuted to them, King 
Georges view of it was not concealed. Be described it as a “terrible calamity, the 
evil of which could not be remedied." 

Bat once the decision was taken His Majesty had. of necessity, to fill his role 
as the head of the armed forces. Not for him the old monarchist privilege of lead- 
ing his armies in the held ; nor yet to step aboard a flagship as the C o m m a nde r-in- 
Chief of the Grand Fleet Buck spectacular roles are now constitutionally forbidden 
to the (Sovereign. 

Even for the restricted part permitted to him, the King was not, in one respect 
well-equipped. Though highly-trained as a sailor, His Majesty had never served 
professionally as a soldier, bo little is the British sovereign regarded as a War 
Lord that King George had never been given the military rank wbieh was essential 
to his position as head of the Army. Thus, on his accession, he was obliged to eon- 
template the farcical situation of promoting himself to the rank of Field- Marshall 
and of presenting himself with the baton. His senior military officers, however, 

12 
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lettered him of the dilemma. A number of Field-Marshals sought audience of him 
and petitioned him to take the rank. 

Thereafter His Majesty lost no opportunity of extending his knowledge of the 
army and inspections, reviews and manoeuvres found in him an eager student of the 
practical side of soldiering. On one occasion, in IfMfi, the King remained with hie 
generals to the end of some manoeuvres near Cambridge and then attended the 
conference which it was customary to hold to discuss the lessons of such exercises. 
As head of the Army the king took the chair at the conference, and listened to the 
debate, which was opened by Sir Douglas Haig. 

A few days after the declaration of war. the King visited Aldershot to bid fare- 
well to the divisions stationed there, a considerable proportion of the “Contemptible 
Little Army. 11 On the parade ground where those superbly disciplined and highly 
trained men marched past for the last time on British soil, the King was on several 
subsequent oooasions to sec, springing into life and into military effectiveness, that 
army millions which was created by Kitchener. 

Few ipen saw so much of the making of that army as did His Majesty. His 
visit to training camps were innumerable, and he saw the hardships of those early 
volunteers in something like their harsh realities. It was impossible to conjure 
uniforms and equipment out of the air, and the King more than once inspected 
soldiers dressed in the manner in which they had gone to enlist Their clothes bore 
testimony to <the way in which men of all classes and conditions had responded to 
the call to arms. Men in shabby piebald suits, with mufflers round their necks, 
side by side with young gentlemcu whose Savile Row trousers still retained a sugges- 
tion of a crease aud with ystraw-hatted clerks who were soon to show that courage 
and -endurance are not the monopolies of any grade or class. 

There is evidence in his speeches later in the war that the King never forgot the 
realities that lay behind the uniform, not only the uniform of khaki, but also of 
those anits of bright bine which were the costume of wounded men who were not 
bedridden. 

With the creator of this, the greatest army that Great Britain had ever put in the 
field, the King had long been acquainted. They had met in various places— in south 
Africa towards the close of the South African War, and on Egyptian soil— and at the 
King's command Kitchener came from the East to take charge of the troops at the 
Coronation. 

On Kitchener's appointment as Secretary of state for War, the King gave the 
Field Marshal the use of York House which was, indeed, Kitchener's last home, for from 
there he set oat to meet his doom in the icy waters off the Orkneys. Daring his 
anxious tenure of the war Office, Kitchener was frequently at Buckingham Palace, 
not always for formal audiences as a Minister, but sometimes, late in the evening, 
when the “weary Titan" found relaxation and understanding friendship in the King r s 
study. 

Though the King was not permitted to lead his soldiers in the field, he soon 
discovered that there was no reason why ho should not pay visits to them, and so in 
December 1914, when conditions were far from being congenial, His Majesty paid his 
first visit to the Western front, “to gain," as he said in a message to his men, 
“a slight experience of the life you are leading." Thus, for the first time in 170 
years, a King of England joined his army on the fields of France. Five times, in 
all, he repeated that experience, and though naturally the generals cook such steps as 
they could to ensure that the enemy did not have the satisfaction of killing the 
King, his desire to see certain battle fronts took him under shell fire on more than 
one occasion, while the risk of aerial bombardment was ever present. The last Boyal 
head to be annointed in 'the Abbey Church of Westminster knows the feel of a steel 
helmet^nrorn under conditions that made it a necessity. 

The King knows also what it is to be loaded into an ordinary military ambulance 
as a casualty and to be driven in pain over the wartime roads of Northern France. 
Hia Majesty had been inspecting some airmen and was mounted on the horse of a 
distinguished gererai. Cynics might find material for comment in the fact of a 
general's horse being unaccustomed to the sound of hearty cheers, bat it is undeniable 
that the animal, on . hearing the rousing acclamation of the soldiers, reared three 
times. The King sat the horse perfeotly daring two of these jolts, bat the third was 
exceptionally violent, with the result that his Majesty was thrown, and snatained 
injuries which necessitated his transfer to England oa a stretcher and an absence 
from public duties lor acme weeks. 
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Jubilee Celeb&itxoxb w India. 

Bmp© were amaxiiiff scenes inCdcutta on the occasion of the 8nver labile© oele- 
„rtkms. It seemed met the whole of Calcutta's million end e quarter population 
had tamed oat, end that every private oar, taxi, has, gharry ana riokshnw was la 


Main roads, particularly those running in the vioinity of the 'lam number of 
brilliantly illuminated buildings, were blocked from kerb to kerb with vehioular 
traffic, and pavements were no less congested with pedestrians. 

JElmfoltowmg message from His Eroellency Sir John Anderson to the school 
children of Bengal was read in almost every school in the province to-day i 

*1 invite Tonng Bengal to study the life of His Majesty and to strive to emulate 
the example he has set +« his subjects." 

The Governor pointed ont that the Ring's life is one "characterized by nullifies 
which am indeed kingly unselfish devotion to duty ; service to others, courage which 
has supported him through trials well-nigh unsupportable and has flowed from him to 
inspire hie people the bearing of greatness with modesty and simplicity." 

In Calcutta the celebrations began in the morning when thousands of poor people 
were fed on the maidan. 

Seldom has St. Paul’s Cathedral accommodated snoh a large oongregratim as that 
which attended the Thanks-giving fiervioe held there the previous morning. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal in fall uniform, Ministers and Members 
of His Excellency's Executive ‘Council, the Chief Justice of Bengal, Judges of the 
High Court, military officers representing various units, the Commissioner of Polioe, 
Calcutta, and prominent members of almost every community in Calcutta were present. 

Owing to the great demand for accommodation the Cathedral had to be entirely re- 
peated, bat even so, half-an-hoar before the service begun the body of the ohnroh, 
the aisles and even the gallery were tally occupied. 

Under the command of Lt.-Col. C. H. Gotto, 100 officers and men of the 1st Bat- 
talion, Devonshire Regiment, attended the service. There were also present de- 
tachments from Bti John's Ambulance Association and the Nursing Divisions, and 
troops of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. 

His Excellency the Governor, aooompsrried by his staff, also attended a special 
Thanksgiving Service at St. Andrew's Church, conducted by the Sey. W. 8 . Uraahart, 
Prinoip&L, Scottish Churches College, the Rev. John Wood of Wellesley Square Church 
and the Rev. R E. Lee, Presidency Senior Chaplain and Moderator of the Presbytery 
of Bengal who delivered the address. 

A special Thanksgiving Parade Service was held in the Garrison Church of St 
Patrick, Fort William. Pontifical High Mass was by the Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. Fernandes, 
Administrator of the Archdiocese assisted by the Rev. J. Weaver. 8. J., and 8. Oomes, 
S. J. After the Gospel of the Mass the Rev. J. Weaver delivered an address. 

Thanksgiving services were held in all the other Calcutta Churches and at the 
leading temples and mosques. 

All over India the same generous demonstration of the people's affection was made 
apparent in whole-hearted Darticipation in the Jubilee celebrations. 

At Simla His Excellency the Viceroy and the Countess of Willingdon drove in 
state to the Cathedral, the streets of the Summer Capital presenting a gaily deoorat- 
ed appearance and the scene at night, when a million lights twinkled in an artistic 
scheme of illuminations, beggars description. ... ... . _ „ 

At Bombay, too, as also in Madras, the people s joyons tribute of affectionate 
loyalty was everywhere apparent. Lord Brabourne, the Governor of Bombay, was 
present in the Capital of the Presidency, but Lord Erskine, Governor of Madras, was 
in Ootacamund. the summer headquarters where the Jubilee oelebrations added to NU- 
giri's s easonal gaiety. 

In the Indian States the Jubilee wss celebrated with eons! loyalty and derotion. 

Traditional splendour marked the festivities in Mysore, Travancore, Cochin, Hydera- 
bad, the Panjab and Kathiwar States, Kashmir, and the Eastern Agency. 

The foQowiiig was the text of the Viceroy’s broadcast Silver Jubilee mesage : *On 
behalf of the Princes and the people of India I beg to send to His Majesty the King* 
Emperor oar respectful and joyful greetings on this auspicious, day and exp roes oar 
profound hope that he may be spared for many years to continue torulejhisgrest 
country. Loyalty to the King-Emperor has alwavs been the abiding faith of the Indian 
people and wlule it is impossible in these days of change and development to 
expert that many millions in India will be free from all the stress and strain which 
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oomee with the desire for political advancement, His Majesty can rest assured that Ms 
hold will be above and apart from snob movements and that we are all devotedly 
loyal to the Kina-Emperor's Throne and person. ... 

•We gratefully tnank him for the constant and abiding interest that he has always 
taken in the welfare, proserity and progress of all his subjects in India. 

•When we who live in India look back on these 25 years, we can pat aside all onr 
temporary disputes and differences and agree that the close association of onr two 
races has brought immense advanoe and development in ail branches of our publtp 
life, with a higher standard of comfort and prosperity, for all olasses and communi- 
ties in this country. 

‘Never has the devotion and loyalty of the Prinoes and the people of India to their 
Sovereign been shown to greater advantage than during the four years of tine Great 
War, when they shared to the fail all the terrible sacrifices made to secure the_ safety 



the King-Emperor. 

From Lord and Lady Wiliingdon : “We are indeed happy to inform Tour Majes- 
ties that Your Majesty s’ Silver Jubilee Fund in India which closed yesterday, reached 
the splendid figure of just over £1,000,000 thus ensuring that Your Majesty a Silver 
Jubilee will live in the memory of your Indian subjects by extended and improved 
mean* of medical relief which that great occasion has enabled them to be provided 
with.” .... 

From the King-Emperor : “The Queen and I are delighted to hear of the magni- 
ficent response' to the Silver Jublilee Fund in India by whioh the medical resources 
of the oouutry will so greatly benefit. We heartily congratulate you on the splendid 
success of your efforts." 

In a broadcast message to his farflung Empire His Majesty said : s 


U I dedicate myself to your service for the years that may be given to me. £ 
look back on the past with thankfulness to God. My people and I have gone 
through great trials and difficulties together and they are not yet over. In the midst 
of this day’s rejoicings I grieve that numbers of my people are stiu without work. 
We ought to think of them and also of those who are suffering from any form of 
disablement, of the sympathy and help that we can give them.* 


• Reproduced torn the Statu man, Calcutta. 



Lord Linlithgow’s Broadcast Speech 


Bis Kioellenoy, Lord Linlithgow, the Vioeroy broadcasted the following address 
on April 18 on the assumption of his office 

A few momenta ago you listened to a brief but profoundly significant ceremony 
when yon heard me take the oaths of allegiance and of office, wow spoiling to 
yon in your homes with those you lore about you, I wish you to know that aa I 
promised my true allegience to nia Majesty and dedicated myeelf to the eerrioo of 
India 1 was conscious that I spoke not only* for myself but also for yon an. By 
the eager manifestations of your lbyalty to the throne and person of the King* 
Emperor forthcoming last year at the jubilee of his late Majesty King George V and 
by your grief and sympathy in. the ead hour of his late Majesty's demise you hare 
given fresh proof of your constant devotion to the imperial throne. 1 am* confident 
too that everyone of you will wish on this solemn oeoaaion with me to pledga 
yourselves anew to* the servioe of your motherland and of you fellow r 


Law And Order 

Yon know weD the heavy responsibility that nests upon die Vioeroy-a respon- 
sibility which has been discharged with such signal success over a long period of 
years by the illustrious public* servant whom I have the honour to follow , in that 
great office. Amongst the manifold duties of. the Viceroy none is more vital than 
mat for the maintenance of peace and good order throughout India. Believe me, my 
friends, that I oan do you no greater servioe than by the vigilant and effective 
discharge of this duty. The long story of progress and political evolution through- 
out the world proves beyond all question that of all the factors that may make for 
retrogression and reaction none is more powerful than civil disorder to inniut 
irreparable hurt upon the bodv politic. This and all other duties and responsibilities 
lain upon me by law and by the Instrument of Instructions which the Kiug-fcmperor has 
been graciously pleased to bestow upon me. 1 will discharge without fear er favour, 
affection or ill-will including that to do right to all manner of people after the laws 
i of India. 

Personal Knowledge of British India 

Most of you know tl 
peoples. Baring the tour < 

not only a great part of the countryside i . .... 

cities and towns and met not a few persons whose kindness to 
forget and whose friendship I great! y value. 

The Indian States 

The terms of oor appointment upon that commission confined the scope of our 
enquiry to British India I did not have the pleasure ereept during the .brief 
period of a holiday of visiting the territories of any Indian rulers. This omission, I 
hope, by the kindness of their Highnesses to repair at an early date. Let me at 
onoe assure you that I have ever m mind that the constant ana devoted loyalty to 
his Majesty the King-Emperor of the princes and people of the Indian owes ana 
here affirm my profound admiration for their proud record of constant and unde- 
viating service to the throne and omdffie both in peace and war. 

Tb the services of the Crown in Hie, I give my greeting. 


* that I am no stranger to this lovely land ami to its kindly 
tour of the Royal Commission on Agriculture m India I saw 
of the countryside in many provinces but also many of your 


me 1 oau never 


Botal Indue Navy 


The Royal Indian Navy, young in year* yet the , heir of Moamt wd 
traditions of service at sea will, \ am confident, vie in loyalty and efficiency with the 
Earned form of the Croro in India. As one who las oconpied ‘he offloe of 
Civil Lord of the Admiraltv, I can claim some familiarity with navri matters. Sly 
hope is that during my viceroyalty I may, find it possible to witness in person 
some thing of tne life and work of the service. 

Abut in India and the R. A. F. 

To the amr in India and the Roy.) Air Poree I apeak urn * .who to Wi ttaa 
has shar ed their life both in peace and in war and whose happiest days have been 
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•pent with the colours. I recall with pride and .pleasure that in northern franco 
in IMS I w i t n e sse d the loyalty. discipline nod valour of unite of the Indian army. 
(Mtirndmomtises^thathla majesty bw hccn graciously pleased to confer mpon am 
thereJe none that uprise more highly than the bog service medal of that bmnoh 
efikeormyin which I had the honour to terra. Of mj own knowledge then I on 
vonoh for your loyalty to the throne and person of the Sovereign and to your demo- 
tion to dnor. I look forward with keen pleasure to those occasions upon which I 
shaO be with yon, whether on the parade ground or daring field training. 

lemur Xhva Batv ic B 

The fame of the Indian Civil Service is acknowledged throoghont the British 
Empire and beyond. I lodk to the members of that service throoghont India to 
give me during my vioeroyalty the help and support that they have been wont at 
aH times to -extend to my predeoeasora. The .glorious traditions of year service 
require that you should give to the .people of India, whose servants you are, the 
beet that is m you to the limits of yonr strength. I have every confidence that you 
will do no less than this in the difficult years to come. Some among you there may 
be who have felt honest doubts as to this or that element in the pan of eonstita- 
tionalref orra which Parliament last year approved. Now that this matter is no 
longer in iaane and the new oonstitntion is -upon the statute book 1 oall upon yon do 
banish doubt and tp eschew half-hearted ness and with me and the Governors of yonr 
provinces to go forward in faith and courage to put into effect and to make to work 
this body off reforms wbich with yonr help has been shaped by the joint 'Wisdom of 
Britain and India after labours which for oare and scope have in matters of the 
kind no parallel in the history of the world. 

The District Oftiger 

Let me add this -word to those of yon occupying the immensely responsible 
position of district offioer. Be Bare that I will hear constantly in mind the vital 
import of yonr work as the senior representative of the Grown in yonr distriot 
Ton oonstitate the essential link between Government and the rural population. The 
cultivators of India look to yon for guidance, help and comfort. I am well aware 
that yon do yonr utmost to serve them. I appreciate the extent to which in reoent 
times and in growing degree the ever rising tide of office work has hampered you 
in the performance of your first and foremost duty— that of maintaining yourselves 
in Close personal touch with your villages. It is a question as to which I propose 
to take an esriy •opportunity to consult Governors of provinces and my advisers 
whether means -cannot be uisoovered whereby yon may be relieved at least in the 
touring season of some part of your desk work and thereby be given the oppor- 
tunity (of which I am certain you would eagerly avail yourselves) to devote more of 
your time to touring. Bat in any event I conjure yon, whatever the difficulties, to 
strive your utmost to know your villages. It is true that contemporary standards 
and traditions of administrations must inevitably lay upon yon mare- 'desk work than 
yonr predecessors were aocustomod to perform. Remember nevertheless that the 
traditions of yonr service and its greatest glory have their origin in the oamps of 
your predecessors. For you in your own generation it remains abundantly true 
mat the tent is mightier than the pen. 

Bcmaxnino Civil Services of Grown 


All India I am Bare desire, as I do, that during the forthooming period of 
constitutional change there may be no stay in tlmse beneficent activities of Govern- 
ment in India designed to ameliorate the Jot of tfl| people. Knowing them as well 
as I do and having indeed worked with not a few, I am sure that I may count 
implicitly upon the members, whatever their standing, of all those other civil 'ser- 
vices of the Grown, in India, which through so long a period have ia their various 
capacities helped to sustain the burden of Government, resolutely to perform the 
duties with which they are severally charged. Toa may count open me to support 
.•or labours. I know well the difficulties which in certain fields confront yon and 
the trials and disappointment which inevitably yon are called upon to bear. I am 
confident too that 1 speak for yon all when I say that those difficulties exist not to 
deter yon but to bo boldly and cheerfully faced and as soon as may be overcome. 

The folks 

Of all those who serve the rubtic none perform more invaluable services, than do 
the police, the friends end guardians of all persons who ere concerned within the law 
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of the had to proceed upon their lawful occasions* Too ;may be sure Rut in the 
performance of your arduous duties, sometimes difficult, at moments dangerous and 
always delicate, yon may count upon my stead support 

If I am aware of the hard times which farmers have had to toe I have also in 
mind the dtflcultiee through which industrialists and the urban populations hast 
passed during the period of world-wide depression, indeed engaged as I myeett 
have been in oommeroe and finance, I am able to extend to thorn my ueberstancUef 
sy mp a thy hot greet and real as may have been those diflioulttes, to ttoee of yon 
engaged in any capacity in oommeroe, finanoe and industry, I would say that yon 
can at this time render no greater service to your country than by going quietly, yet 
confidently, about your business. 

I know too that the difficulty of finding employment, particularly, in the esse of 
young men of education has saddened ana embittered many youthful liyes. Nothing 
could give me greater pleasure thau that, after due consideration and enquiry, I may 
find it to be within my power in some degieo to mitigate this cruel burden of 
quite undeserved hardship. 

Amongst those responsibilities in Orest Britain that 1 had perforoe to forego when 
I undertook my present charge were the chairmanships of the Medical Research 
Council, of the Privy Council and of tho governing body of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology. I hope greatly, that 1 may find the means during my 
vioeroyslty to forward in India the cause of medioine and of all other branches of 
science end technology. 

It will be in keeping with the experience in many oouutries and in many ages, 
if it should emerge, that the present phase of intense political activity is to be 
followed by a quickening of the t creative impulse in the field of indigenous art 
and literature, nothing could give me higher satisfaction than that I should bo 
privileged to foster and encourage a movement of that nature. 

Now, let me say a word or two as one who has ever experienced the greatest 
happiness from his relations with bis own family to those young people who may 
hear me to-day. Children, I speak to you, as youi King Emperors Viceroy and as 
your friend. Remember that when you grow up it will be with you that the 
honour of your oountry will rest Remember that no man or woman can be a good 
citizen and a true patriot who does not, first of all, learn and govern and subdue 
his own nature. That is never easy but take to heart of grace and believe me 
tnat if you try hard and long to be good you will in the end succeed. I shall 
very often think of you to fear God, houour tho King Emperor and obey your 
parents. 

I turn now to a matter of the highest importance. I would have you know that 
l am incapable of preferring any one community before another. Let me bring 
home to you my indexible resolution in this matter by a homely illustration. God 
has indeed been good to me for He has given me five children. They came into the 
world each one with a nature and with characteristics different from their brothers 
and sisters. I have tried my utmost to understand those differences and to deal 
with each one of my children *iu a fashion appropriate to his or her nature, to give 
support where support has seemed to me to be needed and in each to cultivate the 
natural gifts and good qualities. X have sought too to encourage them at all times 
to be tolerant of each other. I love them all most dearly but among my children 
1 have no favourite. 

Provincial Autonomy 

In a few months you may expect to see inaugurated the system of provinoial 
autonomy laid down in the Government of India Act of 1 935. This, as you are 
aware, will mark the first stage towards the completion of that constitutional 
structure whose natural crown aud summit will be the A Li India Federation, as now 
prescribed in the same statute. The consummation of constitutional otoums so 
profound cannot, in the nature of things, be simple of oohie vemefejp?he 
success of this signal endeavour rests very largely with you and mbit, in 
a great degree, depend upon your steadiness and forbearance. It will bo ogydttty 
throughout this anxious period to tender to you such counsel as may seem Jotne to 
be within my proper function and to be calculated to assist you in discharging the 
responsibilities of eituenship under representative government. In no oiroumstanoee 
can it be for me to adviae you how to vote, for it is of the very essence of this 
1 system of Government that in that matter you should decide of your own individual 
■ to unfettered judgment where it is that your duty lies. Therefore the lenders of 
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S litical parties, by whatever name they are known, competing within the ambit of 
e constitution for the suffrage of th9 provincial electorates, may rely haplioitly 
upon me, never wittingly to nse iangnage calculated to prejudice their lawful intereets. 

It is quite true that at the centre, as at present constituted, my Government finds 
itself opposed from time to time by substantial elements in the central legislatures. 
The conditions of that opposition and the fact that in no circumstances oan those 
who compose such opposition be called upon by me to form part of an alternative 
Government constitute in my considered view, as indeed they did in the opinion of 
the Joint Select Committee of Parliament which considered the Reforms, the best of 
all reasons for the constitutional c Images at the centre adumberated in the reoent 
Act of Parliament. Meantime let me only say that in my judgment the appropriate 
forum for the exposition and where necessary the defence of Government policy is 
upon the floor of the legislatures. The circumstances then (and I speak to you as 
1 intend always to do with the utmost frankness) which must exist upon the inau- 
guration of provincial autonomy and before ttio setting up of the federation will 
inevitably lay upon me to inconsiderable difficulty. You may rest assured that my 
constant endeavour throughout the period shortly to be entered upon will be to con- 
tribute to the best of my opportunities towards the successful working of Self- 
Government in the provinces and at the same time to prepare the way for the 
changes at the centre implicit in the setting up of an All India Federation. 

The successful working of representative government, particularly in the forma- 
tive period shortly to be euterei upon, requires amongst other things that I should 
as far as practicable be iu touch with the leaders of all political parties as well as 
with the trend of opiuion in the electorates. It is highly important that you should 
understand plainly that when 1 grant an interview to the leader or leaders of this 
or that political party, this in no way signifies that i favour such leaders of their 
parties. The rule and convention is well under stood in Great Britain as between the 
Crown and political leaders iu that country. Its general acceptance in India is in 
my judgment essential to the successful working in this country of representative 
Self-Government. 

It is within the power of tho press of all democratic countries to make the most 
material contribution towards the successful working of public institutions and the 
development of an iuformed and responsible body of opinion. But like the rest of us 
newspaper meu cannot be expected to make bricks without straw. If they are to 
discharge their responsible duties towards tho public and to comment effectively 
upon current affairs, they require, whatever their editorial policy, to be informed as 
far as practicable upon the facts at issuo. As oue well accustomed to their require- 
ments in this regard I intend to do my utmost to give them such assistance as 
properly I may and both they and their readers may rest assured that such help 
as my officers may find it possible to give to the press will be confined to facts, that 
these will be presented in a fashion entirely objective and that the material avail- 
able will be at the disposal of the press as a whole without distinction or discri- 
mination. 

It has occurred to me that there may be those amongst you who may wish to 
hear in the Hindustani language the words which I have Bpoken to you to-day. 
I have therefore given my iustructious that a full and exact translation into Hindus- 
tani of my speech is to be broadcast immediately I have finished speaking. 

In conclusion, let me say to you that of all those conditions which in great 
endeavours make for a happy and successful issue none is more essential than that 
those who participate in them should both trust and respect each other. All men 
are liable to error. I do not ask or expect that all of you will at all times find 
yourselves in agreement with me. Nevertheless you may be sure that I shall never 
doubt your sincerity or the integrity of your minds. I ask no more than that you 
should favour me with the same whole-hearted trust that I have promised to extend 
A you for the next five years without let or stay. I will devote my mind, my 
heart and each health as Providence may vouchsafe to me to the service of your 
country; For this I ask you to remember me in your prayers. Let us move boldly 
forward with faith and courage, you I, and with all our strength strive to better 
the lot of her peoples wheresoever they may be and to sustain in all its ancient 
fame and glory the great name of India over all the world. 
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propagands Intended to wean the masses Iron the Congress. Raia Ohatanfar AU 
Moisted out tho fallacy of Government propagandists in urging the villagers to use 
mosquito nett with a view to ward off malaria when the people had not even a 
nheet of cloth to cover themselves against sun, rain and cold. Lata Ram 8aram Dot 
opined that the Increased amenities provided by the radio and other innuriea Inoreaa- 
od the harden of the masses instead of relieving them of it Several others criticised 
the unchecked export of gold and wished alteration in exchange ratio. The JRaanet 
Mtamber replying said that it was better to under-estimate revenue than over-estimate 
it and then faoe disappointment He opposed subsidising from revenues of the 
commercial department like posts and telegraphs as that wenld also lay the central 
Government** budget to a similar demand from the railways. 8ir James Grigg opined 
that iby embargo on gold would fall ultimately on the agriculturist who sold gold. 
Concluding, the Finance Member reiterated that ho had done his best to frame the 
budget as circumstances required in view of the responsibilities of seeing that the 
provincial autonomy was givien an undisturbod start next year. The Council then 
adjourned till 11. 

Defence or Ison 

11th. MARCH:—! Mr. P. N, Sapru urged tho Government to-day to oonstitute a 
joint standing committee of tho central legislature for consultation and advice on 
problems connected with defence in India, lie explained that if given effect to the 
resolution would only apply to conditions before tho Federation for after the Fede- 
ration the army would become tho solo charge of tho Governor- General when three 
Indian and three British members' advice would l»e taken. 

6ir Robert Cat tele, tho Commander-in-Cbiof, stoutly opposed the resolution and 
said that those who wished to advico the Government must first study 
the army matters on which Government had been endeavouring their best to givo all 
the available information. Members had not availed themselves of opportunities 
hitherto offered and indulged iu same uniformed criticisms. Tho responsibility of 
armed foroes rested on tho exocutivo and there could bo no question of the 
executive being automatically called upon to consult the standing committee of the 
legislature before taking such action as it might consider necessary ia public 
interest It must remain for the executive alono to dccido whether consultation 
with tho legislature in any particular case was either necessary or feasible. 

The speeches of non-official members that followed exprussod indignation on tho 
tono and temper of the Commandcr-in-ChioFs reply which they contended was most unsa- 
tisfactory. Mr. P.S. Sapru described Sir Robert Cass el’s speech as dic-bardish and warned 
that if the legislators wero treated as untouchables in army matters they would have 
to revolt agaiust tho defence department aud could not be resjwnsive to the Govern- 
ment Tho resolution was negatived by 19 to 27 votes. The Council adjourned till 13th. 

Pabsx Marriages A Divorce Bill 

13th. MARCH Tho bill amending tho law relating to marriage and divorce 
among Parsis unanimously roimrtcd uj»on by the joint committee of both the Houses 
had an easy passage in the Couucii to-day. Certain, drafting amendments snegestod 
by Sir David uevadas worn accepted aud ouo amendment moved by Sir N. Chockey 
defining Parsecs as Parsec Zorastrians was passed. The Mover, Sir Phiroxo Bethna, 
thanked tho House. 


Removal of Sex-Disqualification 

Similarly, Sir tiamunni K. Renon found an all-round support to his resolution for 
removing the sex-disqualification for election or nomination to tho Council of State. 
Government Members remainod noutral but other official members wore given freedom 
to veto. Several speakers including Mating Aye, Mr. A. G. 0c w (official), Pandit 
Prakaak -Narayan Sapru, Mr. Hossam Imam, and S ; r David Dovadoas joined in the 
support. The resolution was passed without a dissentont voice. 

Younis for Military Academy 

Itth MARCH In the Council to-dav Mr. V. V Kalikar in moving % resolution 
urging tho appointment of a committee to advise the Government to secure the 
requisite type of Indian youths for admission to (he Military Academy, oriticised 
the policy of discrimination between martial and non-martia! classes, which was the 
main cause for the present dearth of competent youths offering themselves for 
admission into tho Academy, fio also thought that the present oourse of training 
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had proved very expend re, which Indian parents oould not afford. If aeommittoe 
wore appointed three oonld be examined and, with enough propaganda in the 
oountry. the requisite youths would be forthcoming. Ifo urgedthe Government to 
create feeder schools in those places where a University Training Corps did not 
exist and said that the Government should also assist and encourage private retook. 
Concluding, Mr. Kalikar pointed ont that the preient mothoi of nominating the 
majority of the cadets of the Academy had created a heart-baring ill ever the 
oonntry. On the Oommanitr^Ckiaf suggesting an informal oonfereaoc, the reaotatioa 
was withdrawn. 

tenure m Put ' 

18th. MARCH The Council unanimously adapted to-day Pandit P.N. Rapru't reso- 
lution protesting against the Fijian Government's recommendation to substitute the 
nomination of throe Indian members to the Fix! legislature instead of eiection. All 
sections of the nouse, elected and nominated, the European group and tho Oovont- 
ment whole-heartedly supported tho resolution, characterising tho rocommondation as 
a retrograde step. Sir Jagarli* k Pratad said tliat tho Govornmont had agreed with 
the Opposition that adoption of the system of mnaimtiou would not give offootive 
representation to over oiglity thousand Indians in Fiji and if such a course were 
adopted, it would remain a • ource of constant irritation and there would bs serious 
repercussions here. 

Release of Detents 

The House tlion rejected without division the recommendation of Rai Bahadur 
Mathura Pr/uad iiehrotra for tho appointment of a judicial committee of throo 
High Court Judges to examine the casos of all political prisoners now undor deten- 
tion and the roleaso of those prisoners rooommondod by tho committee. 

Mr. M. O. Uallett opposing reiterated Sir nenry Craik’s speech made in the 
Assembly on Friday as to the earo with which the evidence was tested before a 
person was detained and said the appointment of a judicial committee was expen- 
sive and unnecessary. In any case tho question of reloaso must rest with the 
Executive. 

UreMnotiiEXT Paonuai 

25th. MARCH The non. Mr. P. N. Sapru moved to-day a resolution urging tho 
Government of India to give effect to those recommendations which would relievo 
unemployment among tho educated classes. Mr. Hapru reviewed tho salient features 
of the report of tho committco over which his father presided in the United Provinces 
and said that the problem of unemployment being essentially on economic one the 
Government of India could in the language of the Committee help and give relief by 
a coordinate effort from the centre. Firstly, the statistics regarding unemployment 
must be made up to-datc and there should bo also a snrvoy of economic conditions 
throughout Iadta as rccommendod by Professors Robertson and Bowley. Efforts 
should be made to organize production, tho Government of India, thomsetvre 
undertaking the financing of bigger undertakings like locomotive manufacture, 
motor manufacturing, mercantile marine, utc., through loans at a time 
when money was cheap. An organization should be started which 
would act as a thinking centre of economic matters and on whose findings Govern- 
ment's policy could bo evolved. Tho fiscal policy of the Central Government also 
needed sn urgent revision as tho policy of discriminating protection laid 
down 15 yoars ago, appealed not satisfying tho needs of India at present, especially 
In viow of world conditions with important quotas, protective duties, bounties 
subsidies, depreciated currencies, etc. The tariff procedure must bo simplified sad, 
furthermore, the development of social service must form another part of the 
Government's efforts to relieve unemployment Education most be rooenstroeted 
with a view to givo it a practical bias and, lastly, tho legal profession needed 
reconstitution eliminating the evil of teaching. 

Mr. A. 0. Clou, secretary of the Industries depar tenant, agreed with the tragedy 
of the situation and with the mennnoe to society which unemployment meant Tk • 
report of the 6apru committee was confined ia the first instance to the problem as 
viewed in the United Provinces though several aspoets of the problem wore common 
throughout India. Tho report had been published only a few wools ago. The 
Government of India proposed to study it sympathetically to tale such action as 
was desirable oa it, but on the understanding they did not oommit themselves to 
accepting every oaa of the recommendations of the committoe (Cheers.) Tho report 
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hod iracgesicd concerted action throughout Irdia for an effective eolation of the problem, 
let it had emphasized that the proolem centred roasd the questions connected with 
education, agriculture and industries. All these subjects were provincial and trans- 
fer ed subjects, btill tite Government of India had been playing increasing part in 
order to secure a coordinated development of these subjects. The agricultural Commi- 
ssion was followed bv the establishment of tho Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research whoso work done in respect of sugar establishment was well known. 
There was also tho Pusa Research Institute which had been transferred to Delhi. 
The Industrial Research Bureau hod recently been established whoso assiotanoo 
would be available to securo the fullest possibilities of industrial development 

Regarding tho glass industry, tho Government of India hod deputed one spoofs! 
officer to make a survey of glass factories. His investigation had not yet been 
completed, but there were indications that in tho technical sphere there wero distinct 
possibilities of giving substantial help to tho industry. Indoed the Government of 
India felt sure that the givirg of technical assistance to scattered industries would 
be more helpful to mannfatiircrs than arising rover ue by a tariff wall. 

Proceeding, Mr. Clow deplored the iirp-cssion that in mere industrialisation lay 
the solution. On the other hand, the £apru Committee had rightly |iointed out that 
the starting point of ary effort to solve the problem was overuauung the system of 
cducatiou so as to make the educated youth a useful member of society. As ono 
who attended the meetings of tho Central Advisory Board Education Mr. Clow pud 
a tribute to the work of Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru on it and said that tho recommendations 
of the board has been forwarded to the provincial Governments for adoption. The 
difficulty there wan one of finance. Mr. Ilosaiu Imam had wanted infloation of 
currency. Mr. Clow maiutained that it was another form of taxation. He reiterated 
Sir .lames Briggs remarks on tho subject of p rotcction and said it was ohimerioal 
to sup|»ose that by alKoluto protection India could solve her difficulties. Whatever 
tho merits of protection, when it was viewed in relation to tho question of employ- 
ment the House should remember that if there was tho possibility of creating 
employment in some cases there would bo opposite effects in other cases. For as 
Hir .lames (Irigg had pointed out to the Assembly unless India was prepared to 
import she could not e\,*ort. Concluding, Mr. Clow said that thorc was not ono singlo 
remedy for unemployment but several remedies to be adopted by all. Honce co-opera- 
tion of all was needed and the Government of India welcomed the discussions. 

Mr. Prakath Narain Safru expressed satisfaction at the Government’s attitude. The 
resolution was adojrted unanimously. 

Finaxctj Bill Discrssiox 

30th. MAKCM Tlio Finance Bill in the certified form came up for considera- 
tion to-day. Mr. A. J. /i7ii>wa», moving consideration of tho Bill, said, “it is a 
matter of regret that the Bill comes once more in a certified form, but the House 
is aware of the circumstances which have rendered this step inevitable. Tho amend- 
ment carried by tho Assembly were such as to make it impossible to balance tho 
budget and the acceptance of those amendments would have resulted in a serious 
financial situation." 

Ur. huntn led the Opposition. He reminded tho ITouso that this was 

tho third time that a certified measure came up before them during ono year. Tho 
lust two instances wero the Finance Bill, 103&-3G, and tho Criminal Amendment 
Biff. What was the two of the ' Executive every time ignoring tho wishes of tho 
legislature, giving a handle to those who did not believo in constitutional progress ? 
It was far better to abolish tho Legislatures than every time imposo an Executive 
decree. Worse still was the fact that tho Council could not make any amendmont 
to a certified measure. And tho Government admitted in the Assembly that there 
was wtruusfer of power in finance, and all those budget discussions were a farce. 
Conttmnop, Mr. lloasatn Imam dwelt at length on tho financial aspect of tho qneation 
and protested against the gold drain. Ho thonglit there was no noceesity for a 
Controller of Currency after the establishment of tho Reserve Bank. While indus- 
trialists in foreign countries like England and Franco could not stand the drain of 
war debts to America, was it any wooder that they did not want to saddle India 
with increased external payments. At an advocate of tho poor he asked for removal 
of the surcharge on salt. 

Hmjm Qk&m*far Mi strongly objected to the Government reducing the donee 
into a dignified debating dub. Ho had used the word “dignified” out of respect for 
tho non-official President Metering to the constitutional position of the oertified 
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blil, the speaker asked vrhst was the necessity of the motion -for consideration and 
the Government would have boon more in order it thoy had straightway ashed tor 
tl»o passage of the measure instead of waiting the valuable time or the Legislature. 
Tliu attitude of the Govomomt in this respect w.w the most unreasonable, defiant 
and insulting and this had alreaiy alienated the sympathy of wolt-meaning moderate 
opinion in the country who were always ready to help the Government The Govern- 
ment ought to change their policy radically it they wanted their support 

Ur. 8. Asknra* regretted that the Government had not accepted the half-anna 
postcard also elimination of surcharge on supertax altogether, ffo criticised the 
fiscal policy and said that there had boon much discrimination and too little protec- 
tion. Referring to the Ottawa Agreement he suggested a tripartite conference between 
Iudia, England and Japan for an equitable settlement 

Tho Uakaraj* of Darbkanya regretted the emergency taxes which still existed 
and thooglit a half-hearted measure for rural uplift would novor succeed, lie 
disapproved of tho rebuilding of Quetta out of rovenuo. Referring to the (Sugar 
industry tho Maharaja stressed that both control and provincial Governments should 
keep a close watch on the interest of tho agriculturist. While urging extension of 
postal facilities in rural parts he hoped the Government would sympathetically 
consider tho half-anua postcard, 

Mr. P. N. Supra s|K>ke with full knowledge of tho limitations of the present 
constitution, which owed its responsibility to the British Parliament and the 
executive which was irremovable. Even then, ho felt the course adopted was not 
conducive to the growth of a heavy Parliamentary mentality iu this country, and 
the procedure adopted violated the spirit of law, cherished great hopes of new 
Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, but the Government or India are not giving a fair start 
Proceeding, [‘audit Supra quote*! copious quotations of history to robutt Sir James 
Grtgg’s conclusion from ancient history that liritish raj was really beneficial to 
India. Pandit gapru pointed out tliat there were cliaptcrs in history in tile days of 
East India Company, which were happily forgotten, in the interest of both races, 
but he hardly anticipated tliat responsible spokesman of the Government, as tlio 
Finance Member, would have thought it fit to refer to suoh obsolete passages. 

Slat MARCH The final phase of tho certified Fiuanco Bill was gone through 
the Council with a somewhat tliiu attendance. Sir Juana Qrigg said li«s was gttd 
to be in upper air and calmer House. Tho complaint by many members yesterday 
was that even if it was necessary for the Goveruor-Oenend to certify salt duty why 
did he restore the reduction mode in postal rate, stir James Grigg maintained that 
fjO lakhs was a substantial sum in a budget of eight crorcs and reminded tho House 
how the Governor-General on a previous occasion had to restore salt duty when 
reduction had haptwiicd to encourage the belief tliat tliero would be any greater Vf) 
in the budget us a wlwlo in tlio year now cluing tlum what had been Forecast. On 
the other hand tho reveunes under sugar aud suft showed a slight decline. Lot tho 
House remember tliat the Government of India had to hoc tliat provincial autonomy 
was given a sound Hitanemi start in 1917-:W and that in the succeeding years also 
the financial position in the provinces was at least equally sound. And, aguiu, partly 
on account of separation of lhirma and partly from liability on tlnr Central Govern- 
ment under Sir Otto Nkmeyer’s profttosals be calculated tliat there would bo an 
additional burden of something like five ere res a year. If Sir Otto Niomeyor's pro* 
liosals were to place greater obligation on tho Central Govorirmoitt than two croriM 
the difliculty would ho greater unless of courso tlio economic condition in India 
improved more rapidly than it had. Reduction in tlio postcard rato would moan tho 
recurring of a deficit postal budget seriously affecting the credit of tlio country. 

Kir Frank Noyce confined himself to tlio vindication Of tho restorati o n o 
card rate from tlio departmental point of view. Fifty laklis would mean a grt 
ai*d them was no roccurrent surplus to moot if. Tin? rural po p ulat i on msoi __ . 
Iiostcards per head than tho urban population and, therefore, tho benefit of lower 
rato would not spread so much to rural areas. Tlio department had been trying its 
best to reduce expenditure and any suggestion to give it an artificial stimulus by 
providing 90 lakhs from the gimeral budget would not only result in eheoking tho 
process of retrenchment but allowing tho department a policy at drift, and not to 
talk of other departments like railways being given a chanee to claim a similar 
artificial stimulus. Tlio best policy was to lot the half-anna postcard come in tho 
normal wav. Don’t believe in an artificial stimulus. We are as keen as yea m to 
have tbo half-aaaa postcard. But tho time haa not yet ooo 
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the sacrifices male by managing agencies and largo uaounts of profits earned hi 
managing tapis for shareholders. All that oould not ba achieved if the managing 
aganta had wet bean certain that their long period of agreements would not ba 
interfaced with and there would he no arbitrary time limit imposed which might 
present them from making good their outlays and. recouping their losses. The inte- 
rests of Indian trade aad industry., Sir Leslie concluded, would not be served by the 
uncertainty which might arise from the enactment of sub-section (9) and by driving 
an arbitrary coach and lour through the sanctity of contracts. The sue- section 
would establish a dangerous precodeut which the llouse ought to resist 

Sir JT. N. 8ireat opposed the amendment. Though he agreed that the provision 
was osprepriatory, there -were other considerations, which had induced the Govern- 
ment to impose certain restrictions. In fact, the Seloct Committee had adopted the 
golden mean. Sir Nripeudra recapitulated several provisions in the Bill concerning 
the powers of managing agencies os they now wore and as they would bo under 
the new Act and said that the Government would oppose the amendment of Sir 
Leslie in the same manner os thoy would any attempts of others to restrict those 
powers any further. « Sir Nripeudra to'ik the opportunity to indicate the Govorn- 
ment’s attitude in regard to some of the important amendments tabled. As regard 
the transfer or assignment of office, -while the Government might bo prepared to 
consider any attempt to defino the powers thoy would strongly opposo any attempt 
to make the transfer of an agoncy permissible without the approval of the share- 
holders. Again, if the House was generally opposed to it, thu Government would 
not support any claim for compensation. 

The amendment of tho European group was rejected without a division. 

The Congress party’s amendment regarding the tenure of office of managing 

E ‘ was moved by Mr. Qovindballabh Pant with a speech lasting 90 minutes. The 
of the amendment was to provide that the tenuro of managing agents appointed 
the commencement of the new Act should also be twenty years and they 
should cease to hold office at any time after 5 years from tho commencement of the 
new Act if the company by a resolution at tho general mooting decided to terminate 
his services provided no such resolution shall bo passed unless thirty years have 
elapsed since the managing agent or his predecessor first occupied such office. The 
amendment farther provided that nothing iu this sub-soction 2 of clause 42 shall 
•prejudice the right of the company to ro- appoint .the m a n a g ing agent or to deter- 
miae his office before the prescribed period in accordance with any provision in the 
articles of the oompauy or in any agreement with the compauy. 

Mr. Pant summing up his case said : “Industry is not an isolated concern of 
aharo-holders and managing agents. It reacts on the entire people on their economic 
condition, on their standard of living and of every tiling that conduces to their material 
well-being. When the two is coupled with the policy of discriminating protection it 
beoomea the direct oonoern of the people more especially when tho people have paid 
for protection far more than the original capital of firms. You cannot ask the people 
to maintain an industry that cannot pay its way by depriving it of tbe assistance of 
competent m en. I want to see tho day when we may not import a single article 
from abroad and when Indian industries may compote with the rest of the world 
but this, can happen only if proper men are engaged in the work of manufacture and 
undue importance are not paid to the old obsolete managing agoncy agreements.” 

The House at ^is stage adjourned till the 28th Sept 

Ttti C&Niomm Hill (Contd.J 

28th. SEPTEMBER After a dull question hour to-day the Assembly started the 
third reading of t&V Cantonment Bill. Sj. Mokanlal Saksena congratulated lfr. 
Tottenham on the compromising spirit exhibited by him. Mr. Suksena wanted an 
aannnee from the Government with regard to the working of the virions provisions 
of the Bill. 

Mr. IbtUnham assured the Hooso that provisions regarding the election of non- 
official members would be very satisfactory from the non-official viewpoint and 
promised to put the Bill into operation without any delay. The Government had 
•vary intention of storting off bam committees by providing them with real chances 
of axeroislog their powers and responsibilities. As regards private lands he arid 
that no attempt wooldbe made to teteffteie with them. The Bill was passed. 



same strain were Sir Oowasji Jehangir, Mr. Aney and Sir Ohulaa Hussain 
uidayatulla. 
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on Pandit G. B. Pant’s amendment, Sir Homy Mod y expressed surprise 

- coits, prisoners and thiets excited sympathy but not the managing agents. 

What had the latter done to incur so much odium V The managing agents had. in the 
face of publio apathy, Government’s indifference and laok of teohnioal skill and 
various other obstacles, built in India industries which had placed this country 
among a dozen industrial countries of the world. It was due to managing agents 
that three thousand live hundred million yards of cloth of the total requirement of 
four thousand five hundred million yards was manufactured in India and nearly half 
the total production of cotton consumed in India. In the steel industry a town with 
a population of a hundred thousand men had been built Pandit Pant’s amendment 
would whittle the twenty years fixed in tho Bill. 

Mr. tiatyamurthi said that Sir H. P. Modv had misrepresented tho position. Thero 
was no automatic removal of managing agents but only if the shareholders 80 
desired and that five years from now and only after tho managing agent had been in 
offioe for thirty years. What were tho managing agent’s sacrifices compared to 
those of the consumer ? Sir H. P. Mody should be grateful to the Congress for 
promoting the Swadeshi movement While Sir II. P. Mody was egging the Govern- 
ment to pass ordinances, volunteers were picketing foreign cloth shops to enable Urn 
millownera to make more profits. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that Mr. Pant’s amendment would not removo defoots. 
It sought to put new managing agents in place of old (Mr. Pant : No). There was 
no room for managing agents to draw commission when the company made no profit 
They must not take commission on production. Tho amendment did not remedy 
this defect Ho would not allow the managing agent to draw remuneration merely 
because of sanctity of contracts. 

Mr. Aney wondered what particular gain tho mover would achieve by his amend- 
ment There should be a common law which would govern the managing agents, 
both old and new. The removal of these agents would cause havoc in industry. 

Sir N, y. Sircar , replying to the debate, said that the Bill had 700 clausos and 
400 amendments had been tabled. Tho Government had made up their mind in 
respect of ouly throe matters to resist change to tho utmost in tho interest of saving 
the Bill. One had already been disposed of, relating to the system of proportional 
representation, the other related to tho tenuro of managing agonts while tho third 
had not yet arisen. Continuing, Sir N. N. Sircar asked Mr. Satyamurthi whether ho 
had heard of Bombay corner aimed at displacing managing agents. If Mr. Pant’s 
amendment was passed this disgraceful method would not only trop up in Bombay 
but also arise in ail parts of India. Tho Government must bear in mind the case of 
such managing agents as had for instance succeeded only two years ago and raised 
funds in the nope of long run of the agency. They would be ruined if contract bo 
terminable at the end of five years. On tho other hand, the Government’s arbitrary 
limit of twenty years would at least givo enough time for readjustment. Tho question 
worth considering was where terms were unconscionable. Sir N. N. Siroar said that 
he held out no threat but could not disguise from the House tho fact that if Mr. 
Pant’s amendment were carried it would cause such au upheaval and tho situation 
would be full of such mischief and danger with immenso possibility of retarding 
industrial development in India that tho Government would rather have the old law 
than the new one with this provision. 

Abya Marriage V audition Bill.( coxtd. ) 

29th. SEPTEMBER The consideration of Dr. Khar o' a Arya Marriage Validation 
Bill waa resumed to-day. Mn Bsjoria’s amendment moved in the previous sitting 
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haring beon rejected, Dr. Khare asked why Arya8amajists should be forced to maintain 
registers when no other community was made to do bo in respect of the numerous 
laws on the gtatute book. 

( Mr. Umat Aly Shah , supporting the Bill, quoted Manu and Sanskrit Slokas from 
Hindu apriptures to show that international marriages were prohibited am ong the 
Hindus. He therefore urged that steps should be taken to present the application of 
provision of the Bill to non- Arya Samajist Hindus. 

Dr. Bhagateandae challenged Mr. Shah’s contention and wanted mere declaration 
by a man that he was an Arya Samajist to be considered a sufficient proof of his 
religion. 

Mr. Aney referred to the difficulties which might arise due to non-clarifi- 
oation in the Bill of the definition of an Arya Samajist. Ho did not mind even if it 
were laid down that for the purpose of the Bill an Arya Samajist was a person who 
was a member of the Arva Samaj for one day before his marriage. 

Mr. Oadgil reminded the House that iu the past an attempt made by the Leader 
succeeded in getting the following definition of a Hindu : 14 A Hindu is a Hindu who 

calls himself a Hindu.” So was tho case with Muslims and Parsees. He said that 

the Arya Samajists represented a militant section of the Hindu community and if 
the term Hindu could not be defined, so also could not tho term Arya Samajist. 

Sir Coioasji Jahangir said what they should provide against was the sham 
conversions for the sake of marriage. It was possible under the Bill for a man and 
woman of any community to contract a valid marriage by declaring that they had 
become Arya Samajist. lie hoped tho Government would appease the appiehensions 
expressed m tho matter. 

Sir N. N. Sircar replying mentioned to the House a caso in which a Hindu 
woman wishing to get rid of her husband became a convert to Islam and as 

the husband would not follow suit, the marriage was dissolved. Thereafter she was 

reconverted into Hinduism and married another Hindu. The court held the entire 
transaction valid. What tho High Court would say on appeal remained to bo seen 
The people who were converted into Islam an hour or two before marriage were 
held to have contracted a valid Muslim marriage. No question of bouafide or 
malafldo intention came into consideration. Ho assured Sir M. Yakub that if the 
the Bill hod justified iu tho slightest degree the suspicions of Sir Muhammad the 
Law Member would not have supported it. But Mr. Bajoria's amendment would 
invalidate the marriage even of an Arya Samajist. Continuing, the Law Member said 
that the term Muslim had not been defined in any act of tho Legislature. 

Mr. Bajoria’s amendment was negatived without a division. 

Mr. Bajoria next moved that retrospective effect should not be given to the Bill. 
He feared that such effect might lead to illegitimate children being declared legal* 
heirs. The House at this stage adjourned. 

The Companies Bill ( contd. ) 

SOlh. SEPTEMBER: —Resuming consideration of the Companies Bill to-day, Pa ndit 
Pant said that a managing agent should bo dismissed for a fraud, breach of trust 
gross negligence and mismanagement. Sir N. N. Sircar opposed the amendment 
in the interest of shareholders ns the amendment would restrict the operation of 
the general law governing tho dismissal of servants. Tho amendment was negatived. 

Mr. S. K. Som wished to dismiss a managing agent convictod of an offenco 
involving moral tn^ritudo. 

Sir N. N. Sircar opposing said that ideas of morals changed from man to man 
and hour to hour. A person who was involved with auother man’s wife might be 
the best businessman in the market. The amendment was negatived. 

Pandit Pant moved an amendment to tho effect that when a company went into 
liquidation the managing agent should not be entitled to any compensation. 

Sir N. N. Sircar opposing said that the amendment would be unfair to managing 
agents, for others in me employ of the oompany would get compensation. Moreover, 
in oases of voluntary liquidation for the purposes of expausiou or interests of the 
oompany, it would bo highly unfair to pass such a provision. The House reieoted the 
amendment by 59 votes to 44. 

After lunoh tho amendments moved by Mr. Paliwal and others wero rejected and 
the following two amendments of the European group were adopted after verbal 
alterations y 

ifi Prortdjd thjt the managing agent sbail.not be liable to be removed under pro- 
Vienna hereof if the offending member, direotor or officer as aforesaid is exp£led 
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or dismissed- by managing agents within thirty days from the data of his oonriotion, 
or if his conviction is sot aside on appeal. 

(2) Provided that in the caso of a managing agents* firm a change in the partners 
thereof shall not be deemed to operate as a transfer of office of the managing agent 
so long as one of the original partners shall continue to bo partner of the managing 
agents r firm. For the purpose of this proviso the original partners shall mean in the 
case of managing agents provided before tho commencement of the Indian Companies 
Amendment Act, 19 JO partners who wore partners at the date of the oommenoement 
of the said Act and in tho caso of managing agents appointed after the oommenoe- 
ment of the said Act partners who were partners at the date of appointment 

Replying to Mr. Dcsai’s fear that tho provision might give rights of perpetuity 
to those managing agencies which had lost it, Sir N. N. Sircar said that the Bombay 
Court ruling remained undisturbed and that the section merely aimed at defining 
tho transfer and assignment under this Bill. 

An important change was mado when, despito the original objection of the 
Government and many members, including thoso of tho European group and a few 
Independents, the House carried, without a division, tho amendment of Mr. B. Das 
that the clause rela'ing to the remuneration of tho managing agents, as provided in 
section 87 C, should apply to any company which appoints a managing agent after 
the commencement of the new Act, and not only to any company incorporated after 
tho new Act which appoints a managing agent. 

The ffouse also carried tho motion of Mr. Paliwal intended not to give any oMoa 
allowance to a managing agent when ho is paid a fixod percentage of the net annual 
profits. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Ofiiuai, Interference in Elections 

let OCTOBER Discussion was resumed to-day on Dr. Khan Sahib's resolution 
recommending tho Government “to take immediate steps to secure that public servants 
do not interfere directly or indirectly in the ensuing elections to tho reformed 
legislatures/’ Dr. Khan described tho various election meetings ho had convened in 
the Frontier Province and how Government officials either sent the police to prevent 
tho mcctiug from taking place or arrange dances and drum boatings in tho vioinity 
to disturb the meeting or applied section 144 Cr. P. C. unnecessarily or sent people 
to provoke a disturbance. Dr. Khan said that ho had boon working for the Govern- 
ment by preventing his men from molesting thoso disturbers. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub moved an amendment that the unruly conduct of demons- 
trators likely to cause a breach of the peace, provocative songs and slogans and 
religious bans against candidates, etc., .should bo firmly stopped by local authorities. 

Mr. Satyamnrti objected that the amendment was not relevant and when Sir M. 
Yakub was replying to him there were some interjections and ho sought tho protec- 
tion of the Chair against tho ‘unruly mob in tho House.” 

Mr. Asaf Ali objected to the word u mob” as unparliamentary. Tho President 
asked the Opposition to show patience and tolerance to members who did not agree 
with them. Sir M. Yakub's amendment was held to bo in order. 

Sir JU. Yakub wanted voters to be protected against tho coercion of tho Congress 
and the Jamait-ul-Utcina of Delhi. lie recalled how rotten eggs wore thrown in 
Poona at Sir Cowasji .lehangir. 

Sir N. A\ Sircar , (Law Member), announced that tho Government were prepared 
to accept both Dr. Kliau Sahib's resolution and Sir M. Yakub’s amendment or either 
of them. Non-interference in elections had been the policy of tho Government and 
that policy would continue. He did not think that Dr. Khan Sahib had any cause 
for complaint because he lia-1 succeeded everywhere and even converted policemen 
to the Congress creed. (Laughter). Government servants, said Sir Nripendra, num- 
bered tens of thousands and it was oasy to imagine that there might be a case 
where the Government's orders proved ineffectual. The Government had not 
encouraged or acquiesced in any breach of tho rules. He called the attention of 
the House to the Bengal Government’s statement, arising out of Mr. Fazlul Hua’a 
letter to the Bengal Governor, that definite instructions had been issued to district 
officials enjoining tho strictest neutrality in the elections. Sir Nripendra reminded 
the House that whereas earlier in the day Mr. Satyamurti and 20 other voices had 
said that tho boy injured in the football ground in Simla yesterday was dead, ho 
had received a letter from the hoy’s father showing that the boy did not have even 
a grievous hurt and was not in hospital. He quoted this to show that when charges 
had been brought forward it did not neoessanly follow that they were correct, m 
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Mond the House that the Government had assumed" responsibility for the aotfons 
of its officials, and it was the desire of the Government to take aortas notice of 
hreaohes of neutrality— of breaches which were proved and brought home against 


8k* Aubrey Metcalf* (Foreign Secretary) referred to the activities of the ■Red 
Shirts” in the Frontier during the 1938 elections and said that the Government would 
abdicate their functions if efforts were not made to see that all political parties were 
enabled to exercise their votes without fear or favour. Previous to that station the 
Red Shirts were trained to demonstrate in drilled masses and to enforce their will 
by threats and coercion. They had attempted to establish what might be called an 
independent government and exercised civil and criminal power. Already publio meetings 
were being held in the Frontier under the auspices of the “Red Shirts'' on the dootrine 
of class and raoial hatred. The latest reports indicated a tendency on the part of 
speakers to go even further and nrge the audience to seek complete independence and 
“Red Shirt” dictatorship. Another disturbing faotor was that certain emissaries of 
“Rdd Shirts” attempted to embroil the Government with the Afridis across the border 
and also tamper with the loyalty of public servants. 

Sir Henry Oraik said that the Government of India a short time ago reminded 
local Governments of the existence of the rule regarding neutrality and all local Gov- 
ernments had recently issued instructions calling the attention of their servants to this. 
It was difficult to see what more the Government oould have done. Inquiries showed 
that a majority of the allegations made in the Press were without foundation. The 
fact remained that no charge was made during the course of the debate. 

Ifr. Jinnah : 1 refrained from going into it after the statement made by the Law 
Member, otherwise I would have said a great deal. 

■The Government", said the Borne Member , “cannot tolerate illegal or seditious acti- 
vities merely because these are carried on under the cover of an electioneering 




parties contending for the suffrage of the electorate, it is at the same time equally the 
duty of the Government to protect the structure of law and order and the machi- 
nery of administration from subversive and unconstitutional attacks. “This is 
specially necessary during the process of change over from one form of constitution 
to another. Neither the Government nor its officers can stand by and let the campaign 
degenerate into a dissemination of sedition among the masses, the intimidation of 
rival candidates and their supporters or fostering of revolutionary mentality in the 
the preparati on for a fresh campaign of direct action.” 

The motion was thrown out without a division, and the House adjourned 


Adjournment Motions Disallowed 


2nd. OCTOBER : — Before the commencement of the day's business, Pandit 
Oovinda Ballav Pant aud Mr. Mohanlal Soxena moved an adjournment motion each. 
The former sought to adjourn the house to disouss alleged refusal by Government 
to finance the tValchand Hindu Steamship Company. The President ruled tho motion out 
of order. Mr. Saxena by his adjournment motion sought to censure the Government of 
India for their failure to insist upon the U. P. Government to observe secrecy of 
ballots in rural areas. This motion was disallowed by the Governer-General. 


The Companies Bill ( contd. ) 

The debate on the Companies Bill was then resumed. Clause forty-two was farther 
discussed. The following agreed amendment of Sir Bomi Body was adopted without 
division : Exoept with the consent of three-fourths of the directors present and en- 
titled to vote on a resolution a managing agent of a company, or firm of whioh he is 
partner or any partner of such firm or if the managing agent is a private company 
a member of director thereof shall not enter into any contract for sale, purchase 
or supply of g «nd materials with a company, provided nothing herein oontained 
shall affflit any bw 'ntraot for suoh sale, purchase or supply entered into before the 
oommenoement of the w Act. 

Considerable discuss, followed on Pandit Pant'e amendment relating to restric- 
tion on managing agent's powers of management. The President read the Governor- 
General's message disallowing Mr. Saxena’s adjournment motion on the groond that 
it was s matter not primarily the conoern of the Government of India. 

There was an interesting debate on Sir Cowaeji'i amendment urging the deletion of 
of section 87-h, namely, “managing agent shall not of his own account engage in any 
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wbieh is of tie some ootora u tho bosioMs anted on by U» 


nod* bi* nimjwsest Mr, ffu rfson nnd H r. Aioowoii Jftffiotr ooiHW^Ntif^r 
Oom^i *te*potot as snob . 

,, Evwtually the House adopted Mr. Satyammik? t amendment whioh stated that 
the manamng agent should not engage himself in any hnsiness whioh is o! the same 
natnre and direotly oompeting with the hnsiness carried on by the oompany adder his 
management or by a subsidiary company to snob a oompanv. 


» JJ 16 *k° adopted Mr. Avanaskillingam'e amendment declaring that the offloe 
of the managing agent shall be floated if he is adjndged insolvent 

Mr. ^e^oemrfa* moved an amendment that no managing agent shall have any 
power to appoint more than one director of the Oompanv of which : ho is tho managing 
agent Discussion had not oonoluded when- the nouae adjourned till the 6th. 


A d jovbsxskt Honors Disallowed 


5th. OCTOBER Two adjournment motions were disallowed to-day, one hy the 
President and the other by the Governor Goners). The one disallowed by the Pre- 
sident was moved by Pandit Lakth mikant Maitra to discuss the death under auapi- 
oioos circumstances of a detenu named Navajibaa Ohoae in the distriot of Faridpor. 
The second adjournment motion related to tho continued ban on the recital of *aad- 
dhesaheba at Lucknow by the U. P. Government Although the President aooaptad 
the motion, the Governor-General disallowed it 


Toe Coupakxxs Bill ( cojttd. ) 

The Bonse aocepted Mr. /W# amendment, making it clear that managing agents 
shall not appoint more than one-third number of directors. Another amendment 
accepted made wilful contravention of section 44 regarding the maintenan ce of a 
register by companies containing particulars of oontraots punishable by fine not ex- 
oeeding Bs. 500. 

The House aooepted Mr. Bajoria'i amendment adding to olanae 55 that where tho 
directors deoided to increase the capital of a company by the issue of fresh shares 
they should offer thorn at the first instance to the .existing shareholders in proportion 
to the shares of the same class held by them respectively and should offer for subs- 
cription to persons other than existing shareholders only svoh portion of those shares 
as had not been subscribed by the existing shareholders. 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer ’a amendment to clause 68 was adopted by 45 votes to 4 
providing that an investment company, that is to say, a oompany whose prinoipi 
business was acquisition and holding of shares, stooks, debentures or other seouritle 
should not be deemed to be the holding of the company by reason only that part of it 
assete consisted in 51 per cent or more of the sharos of another company. 

Mr. Dutt e amendment to clause 64 which was also accepted stated that in the 
esse of a oompany managed by a managing agent, the managing agent or where the 
Uie managing agent was a firm er company and in any other case director or direc- 
tors who had knowingly by their act of omission been the cause of any default by 
the company m complying with the requirements of this section should in respect 
of such offence be liable to a fine not exceeding Es. 1,000. 

Another important amendment adopted was by Mr. Ananthatayanam whioh 
entailed that a oompany besides its balance sheet should also publish a profit or lose 
account or income and expenditure account. The House then adjourned. 


6th. OCTOBER There was a lengthy discussion of the Government amendment 
omitting the provision whereby registered accountants certified by the Aeeoontauoy 
Board oould sign balance sheets in tho capacity of auditors by styling themselves 
Chartered Accountants (India). The amendment was opposod by Mr. K. It. Malaviya, 
Pandit G. B. Pant, Sir C. Jehangir and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, who wanted steps to be 
taken to ensure that Indian accountants should be able to pass the examination in 
India in order to acquire the same status as Chartered Aooountants (England.) Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmed did not desire the Government Department to grant such a aegree 
bat by a corporate body. 

Sir N ; AT. Sircar explained that there was difference at present between the 
syllabus of chartered accountants (England) and registered accountants (India). There- 
fore, until the examination for the latter was made stiffer it was unfair to plaoe both 
on the same status. He assured the House that the Government "had under oon- 
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•{deration the question of oresting a body in India w hich oonld grant degrees shatter 
to those of chartered sooountants (England). 

7th. OCTOBER 1 The House accepted to-day Sir B. P. ifodjg'e amendment whioh 
made it possible te a banking comprey to become the managing agent of another 
banking company. 

Two amendments of Mr. Sriprakah and Mr. A. C. Dutt were aocepted and one 
amendment of Mr. Chapman Mortimer was defeated. The House next accepted the 
following amendment of Mr. Chapman Mortimer : “A banking company shall not form 
or hold shares in any subsidiary company of its own formed for the purpose of 
undertaking and executing trusts, undertaking the administration of estates as exeon- 
tor, trustee or otherwise and such other purposes as set forth in section 277-E as 
are identical to business of accepting deposits of money on current account or 
otherwise." 

Another amendment of Mr. A. C. Dutt was accepted which penalised directors 
and other oficers of a company for inter alia appointing managing agents two years 
after the passage of the Bill and creating charge on any unpaid capital of the 
oompany by a bank. 

‘ minor amendments were accented during the afternoon. There was a 
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(indluding foreign companies), should prepare balance sheets for submission before 
lersl meeting and registration before tho Registrar. The House divided and 
to 52 votes rejected the amendment 

Mr. Jo»hi withdrew bis amendment whioh sought to protect the provident fund 
and other 'funds constituted bv the oomD&nv for the benefit of the employees on 


receiving an undertake 


ne moves in tne u 

slating of the employers and employees contributions should bo invested in trust 
soonntieB, that in the case of the fund which had aocrued no to the time of passing 
of the Aot companies should be allowed ten years 1 time within which to invest the 
funds in trust securities, that amounts to be invested should consist of equal annual 


funds in trust securities, that amounts to be invested should consist of 
instalments spread over ten years and tho interest accruing should 
without taking into account the period of ten years. 


[oal annual 
te invested 


One of Me. Ajnangar'* amendments was passed, while an amendment of Prof. 
Ronga proposing that each oompany shall distribute part of its profit among the 
workers and also provide for benefit schemes for workers was objeotefi to by Sir H. «P. 


Medy and disallowed by the President. 

At 5 p. m. the President wished to adjourn tin. House, hut all sections declared 
t ha t they could finidi the Bill in half an hour. 

8ir N. N. Sircar rose amidst deafening cheers to move the third reading of the 
Bill. He said that this was the eighteenth sitting of the BUL He acknowledged 
the hearty oo-operatkm from all sections or the House and acknowledged the 
immense servioe rendered by Mr. 8. a Sen (cheers). 

Finally, the formal amendments were moved by Mr. Ben and adopted. The House 
passed the Bill amidst cheers and adjourned. 

OmauL h t mumamm nr Euntnws (Coro.) 


8th. OCTOHJt?— The adjournment debate on Dr. JEkam SahH?$ motion against 
official interference in elections was resumed to-day. 

Sir Henry Crntfc, continuing his speech, referred to a U. P. Coart of Wards 
circular and said that ante the Aot of 1233 this body was non-official aad its 
President aad Secretary, even though officials lent by the Oorernment, were non- 
offieirts. The start; of wards, re p re s entin g important agrioohural interest, was fasti* 
fted in using Its sates to p rev ent the election of candidates who belonged to the 
Oo ngreoe Part y. Anoo rlinglf, eertrta officials employed by the ward ware Iran te 

^JSTjflC. Dm* seneartfag the neotafion said that aKheadi many cause of 
Oovernsreat senr—hi mrtrijg in riootioas had oosm to thenoSoe of the Govern- 
aamMaammjM timosoeam any pamahmsot was iaftietad, That waa tha re s a on why 
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otal mterfereaoe m mmmoat was resumed to-day. 

Sir Henry Cratfc, continuing his speech, referred to a U. P. Coart of Wards 
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oombtt them. It was rumourpd that certain posts in these transfene^departam^ 
were not being filled until on the eve of the elections in order tejfii them With 
those people, who helped the ministry in the election campaign. Moreover, some 
Kstriot Magistrate were nsing repressive laws against the FrafeButy mem Be 
knewth at jt least one District Magistrate issued order that the PwJaParty men 

Border 5ms* fifty* oonolading said that there was another onres In India, namely, 
the Indian 8tatee, who wore netting np people snmptitioaaly in the election campaign. 

ffir 1. A dtsiMm, opposing the resolution, expressed the optatofe that tee 
Oovenment oonld not reetriot the liberty of a publio servant The Governor of 
Bengal had unequivocally declared that there would be no interferenoe In election by 
the Government servants. 

Mr. Griffith asked Mr. Fsslol Hnq in whioh country of the world minittera. when 
in power, were not partieipatioir in electioneering campaign. As regards the Intern* 
meat of mambert of me Prqja Party, did he want immunity wr them against 
internment ? 

Mr. Fmalnt Bag : “That apostle of electioneering purity” only two months ago 
wanted support from the Governor of Bengal in favour of his Party as against * 
another party. His ExoeHenoy replied that neither he nor any publio servant would 
have anything to do with the eleotioneering campaign. 

Continuing Mr. Griffith amidst many interruptions answered Mr. A/D. Butt’s 
points and oategorfioaily denied Mr. Dutt’s allegation that officials were being trade* 
ferred from place to plaoo in order to manipulate the elections. He also denied the 
nllegstion that a certain Sub -Divisional Officer was engaged in fomenting oommuaai 
dissensions and explained what that offioer was doing (or the people. 

OovmunuNT's Cur&snoy Policy 

The adjournment motion of Mr. Ayyangar relating to tho ourrenoy polioy was then 
taken np. Mr. Aggnngar recalled the history of exchange and declared that 1-1 ratio 
had worked to the disadvantage of India and had reduced the balance trade in India’s 
favour from 150 orores in 1028 to 75 crores in 1929, 33 crores in 1932-33 and 3 crone 
in 1933-31 

8ir Jamst Qrigg— What about the next two years ? 

Mr. Aggangar said that they had improved to 13 and 19 orores, but this was 
small compared with the previous balances. Statistics from March last onward also 
showed the same result. 

Sir Jamn Qrigg—The results of the first five months work out to a merchandise 
export surplus which was at the rate of 60 orores a year. 

Prof. Ranga* placing the point of view of peasants, complained that the Govern- 
ment of India aid not enter into a bilateral trade agreement as recommended in Mr. 
Jinnah s reeolation et the time of denouncing Ottawa Agreement 

Sir Jam* Grigg repeated his previous statement that the Government of India 
did not intend in any way to embark or take part in competitive depreciation of 
enrmnoy land that they intended by every means in their power to maintain the 
present sterling parity of the ropes. 

Pandit g7b. Pint said that while monkeying with Hie ratio should he avoided, 
donkeying with it was an expression of perverse stupidity. 

_ — toaWM * > • " wmbar ■" m ,4B « “ 
realises tons ml omuqioj is ms§a ana immovable. 

Pandtt G . B. Pant— The Government of India should not regard themselves as 
immovable for aO time. We hope to oust them much sooner than they imagine. 

Gueure was applied and aooepted. The House voted. There wee a tie, fifi voting 
on either side. 

~ ~ befa| an equality of vote* Jt meaosjthe House hat not 


, The Prutdma arid : 
been able to opme ten 


vote in i 


I, following the weft-known principle of staMI 


i mm rqjeetaA by 53-02 votes. The Boose min adjourned. 
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Mr. Bajoria's amendment, which proposed to invalidate marriages if the parties 
any time belonged to non- Ary a 8amajist Hindus or non-Hindus were rejected. 

Sir Mohd. rakub moved an amendment to tho effect that a marrige would be 
invalid if the contracting parties any time belonged to a religion other than Hinduism, 
lie said that this legislation would affect their religion. 

Sardar Sant Singh's suggestion for comon marriage and snccession laws in India 
could not be supported by Muslims, whose religion was not a man-made religion. 
Islam was a godly religion. It gave women privileges which no other religion gave. 

Mr. A»af Alt declared that Muslims’ fears were unjustified, being based purely 
on suspicion, for the Bill clearly stated that a marriage must be between two Arya 
Samajists. The movers of the two amendments hod wasted two days of the House. 

Sir Mohd. Znfrullah asked what was the position at present of a marrige between 
two Arya Samajists (man and woman) who at one time belong to other religions. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai expressed tho opinion that such a marriage was valid uuder 
the present law. 

Mr. Ataf Alt. concluding, declared that the words objected to by Sir Mohd. Yakub 
In the Bill merely eleured the present position. The Bill, therefore, would not affect 
Muslims. 4 

Sardar Sant Singh said that the laws relating to evidence and procedure were 
already common to all communities. The time had come when the various communi- 
ties should pool their resources together, sit together and devise common laws of 
marriage, succession and inheritance. 

Mr. Qhulambhik Nuurang regretted that Mr. Asaf Ali tried to speak as a judicial 
authority. He warned the House that already numerous cases of seductiou of one 
community or tho other were going ou. This Hill would give encouragement to those 
engaged m this nefarious game. The Dill would encourage fake conversions and 
would bo in conflict with the established laws of the various communities. 

Pandit K. K. Malaviya said that those who wished to deprive a Muslim girl of 
tho right of marryiug a Hindu husband by becoming an Arya Samajist should 
stop Muslim girls going to schools and attending parties. If a llindn girl could be- 
come Muslim and marry a Muslim husband what was wrong if a Muslim girl coaid 
become Hindu and marry a Hindu husband *? 

Mr. Azharali said that this was the Grst time in his five years’ membership 
when religious fanaticism of both sides found expression. Ho contended that this 
was bad on the eve of the elections. Hindu religion did not permit conversions. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali said that ho would be the lust Muslim fo encourage a 
Muslim girl embracing another religion. Qo supported the amendment. The House 
then adjourned. 

The Indian Tea Cess Bill 

10th. OCTOBER Quick progress was made in the Assembly to-day with .the 
Government Bills. The Indian Tea Cess Bill was moved for consideration by Sir 
Zafrullah Khan . , 

After consideration of the motion was adopted a series of amendments was moved 
and owing to a previous understanding several of them wero accepted by the Govern- 
ment. The House adopted Mr. A. C. Daita's amendment that, instead of twenty 
members, the Indian Tea Marketing Expansion Board should consist of twentyseven 
as follows t Two on the recommendation of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, one 
on the reoommendation of the Madras Chamber, one on the recommendation of the 
Assooiatad Chamber of Commerce, one on tho recommondation of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Opmmeroe, one on the recommendation of the South Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, five on the recommendation of the Indian Tea Association, 
Calcutta. two on the recommendation of the Assam branch of the Indian Tea 
Association, two on the recommendation of the United Planters 1 Association of South 
India/two on the recommendation of the Doo&rs Planters 1 Association, one on the 
joint reoommendation of the Darjeeling planters 1 Association and the Term Planters 1 
Association, ana onthe reoommendation of the Indian Tea Planters 1 Association, one 
on the recommendation of the Indian Tea Planters 1 Association. Jalgaiguri, two 
on the recommendation of the Government of Bengal (one of whom is to repre- 
sent the .of , Tripura and Chittagong, who are Indians^ one on the 

recommendation of the Assam valley Indian Tea Planters’ Association, one on the 
recommendation* of the Burma Tally Planters’ Association and one on the recommen- 
dation of the Madraa poyemment to represent the Tea Planters* in Southern India 
who are Iridiphs. , 
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The Evocative Committee of the Indian Tea Market Expansion Board shall consist 
of nine maulers of the Board of whom not less than three shall ^ Indians, 

The Bill, as amended, was passed and the House adjourned untill 12th. 

Milhaby MANOEUVRES 

12th. OCTOBER Mr. Tottenham introduced a hill to provide facilities for 
military manoeuvres and for field firing and artillery practice. ^ 

Geneva Contention 

Mr. Tottenham moved consideration of the Geneva Convention implementing tins 
Bill relating to the use of the Bed Cross emblem. • 

Mr. Sriprakasha asked if tho existence of such organisations did not indirootly 
encourage war. 

Mr. Anantaaayanam said that the development of snch institutions should he 
left to individual nationalities themselves. 

Mr, Tottenham briefly replied to criticisms aftev which a few amendments wore 
moved. 

The House adopted Mr. Anantasayanavix amendment, reducing the fine of R». ICO 
as proposed in tho Bill to Rs. 30 for coutravcution of provisions prohibiting the use 
of imitations of tho emblem of the Rod Cross. The Bill was passed. 

Rit.ber Bill 

Thereafter, Sir Mahomed Zafrullah moved the Rubber Control Act Amending 
Bill. Briefly the object of tho Bill was to bring the ludian Act into conformity with 
tho international rubber regulations. Tho Bill was passed. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe moved consideration of the Bangalore Marriages Validating 
Bill and hojpeJ that it would bo passed with the maximum expedition and minimum 
discussion m the iutcrcst of iufants born of these marriages. 

Tea Control Bill 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah moved consideration of the Tea Control Bill. He accepted 
two amendments of Prof. Runga one of which provided that the funds of tho Tea 
licensing committee shall lapse to the Government of [udia aud the fuuds of tho 
Burma tea licensing authority shall lapse to the Burma Government. Tho second 
amendment provided that the Governor-General in Council shall constitute the 
Burma tea licensing authority “after consulting the Government of Burma." The Bill 
was passed. 

Red Cross Bill 

Mr. Tottenham moved consideration of the Red Cross Society (Allocation of 
Property) Bill. He said that Burma would get seven per cent of the present value 
of the original corpus and not seven per cent of the original value. Thus Burma 
would receive five and a quarter lakhs instead of 4.37 lakhs as mentioned previously. 

Mr. Spence moved consideration of the Bill amending tho general clauses Act 
with a view to making it clear that the repeal of the Amending Act did not alToct 
continuance of amendments made in the parent Act. 

Mr. A . 8. Ayyatu/ ir had a motion for circulation. Mr. Spence stated that local 
Governments and High Courts had been consulted and tho latter's suggestions hod 
been incorporated in the Bill. The Bill was passed. 

, Sir Mahomed Zafrullah moved consideration of the Chittagong Port Act Amending 
Bill. Mr. Spence moved a formal amendment which was carried and the Bill as 
amended was passed. Tho House then adjourned. 

C. P. C. Amendment Bill 

13th. OCTOBER Sir Henry Craik moved to-day the consideration of the Bill 
amend ing the Civil Procedure Code as reported by the Select Committee. The House 
bad already accepted the principle of the Bill, namely, that the honest debtor would be 
saved from imprisonment. The Select Committee had made certain changes in favour 
of the debtor. It had also provided that a person who was guilty of breach of trust 
should not escape imprisonment. After explaining the provisions of the amended Bill 
8ir Henry said that tlie Bill was a reasonable compromise between the views that it 
did not go for enough and tliat it went too far. 
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de motion for consideration waa adopted. Several a me nd m ee ta ware moved. hat 
all of them were lost • 

Mr. Od*gU t supported by Mr. Ramga, sought proteotior. Jar the 
defined in feotion 2 of theDecoan Agriculturist Belief dot of 1809) 

execution of money decrees. The Borne Member promised to 

Governments on the matter and find, oat how far they oonld more ia thk dboafiaa. 
but oonld not give a definite pledge to bring in i amending BUI. 

The amendment was negatived. Without farther disonaskm Sr Henry (Mk’s 
Bill to emend the Civil Procedure Code was passed. 

To Tbajdi Damns Bn* 

Thereafter Sir Frank Noyce moved oiroulation of the Bill to ****** Qua Tad e 

» Aot, 1929, for elioiting public opinion. Sr Frank mentioned the objeota of the 
referred to Hr. 0iri r s criticism of it in Delhi newspapers. That oritioiam 
showed that Mr. Oiri had, so far as this measure went, little oontaot with realities. 
Sir Frank Noyce emphasised the following oonsiderationa : Firstly, where* 
the present section declares certain strikes and look-outs as -illegal from the 
outset, uo strike or look-out under the new clause would be illegal until notified ; 
secondly, whereas under the present seotion an illegal strike is always Segal, it is 
illegal only for a limited period under the clause and thirdly, under the existing sec- 
tion there is no guarantee that any genuine grievances behind a strike will be investi- 
gated. The new clause gives suoh a guarantee ; fourthly, public utility service strike 
will be placed exactly in the same position as strikes in ordinary industry in respect 
of investigation of grievances, though men in public utility service will not be 
allowed to go on strike without notioo. Continuing, Sir Frank Noyoe said that the 
appointment of conciliation officers had proved very successful ana had been intro- 
duced in the Bill, though the time was not ripe for making their appeintaMnt 


his 


fr. Joehi sincerely regretted that Sir Frank Noyoe should, towards the end of 
term of offioe, be associated with legislation so hostile to labour interests. The 


only main provision of the Bill, whioh had the speaker's approval, waa that relating 
to oonoiliation officers. When Mr. Joshi had reconciled himself to the original Aot he 
thought that the advantages of the machinery .for settlement would outweigh the 
disadvantages penalising the employees of public utility services. 

Mr. Morgan offered few criticisms on various olauses and hoped that on another 
occasion ample opportunity will be afforded to disouss various aspects of the Bill. 

Mr. Girt said that workers doubted the bonafides of the Government ad they 
never seriously attempted to use the 1929 Aot for the benefit of the workers. 

8ir Frank Noyce answered the various points raised in the debate and repudiated 
the suggestion that the local Government used administrative power for breaking up 
strikes. 

The House agreed to the motion for oiroulation and adjourned. 


Thk Companies B ill ( oqntd. ) 

18th. OCTOBER:— The Secretary read a message to-day from the Council of Slate 
giving the amendments made in the Companies Bill and Sir N.N. Sircar moved adoption 
of those amendments. All the amendments were agreed to without discussion except 
that, when eJthe amendment relating to the Provident Fond money being invented In 
oertaro securities was moved, Sir Leslie Hudson declared that it was unresaooabte to 
force the employers by a statute te invest money in any particular aeoaritm 

'Sir Emms opposition did not find support and the House finally pamed the 
Com pani es Bill amidst applause. 

*<8ir Jamet drift Bale tort lie bad pledged himself to the leafier of toe Onoeitte 
set to move ia the seesioa toe supplementary demaada aafi ooneideratton of toe snort 
of toe Pablio Aooounts Committee, bat that toe demands te too aqm ftaeto te 
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M34-35 should be passed as they were pare routine matters andtod been reoom- 
Mended by the Pubfto Accounts Committee, AH the excess grants were voted. 


Military Manoeuvres Bill 

Mr. TotUnham then moved circulation of the Military Manoeuvres Bill. Be aaM that . 
Govenuneat would, when opinions were received, refer the Rill to aiseleet ooamittoe. 
Mr. B. Da$ opposed the Bill as it involved encroachment on the Hberitea of the 
people and of civil administration. Other non-ollloial speeohes were more helpful 
to the circulation motion. There was an aU-ronnd recognition that the existing pree- 
pco» which was faulty, would be improved and legalised. Mr. Amy'* speeoh oryatal- 
hood the attitude of the Opposition which was not opposed to the mroulatte but 
deetred safe-guards to protect tho rights and intorests or cultivators and landowners 
•* found in the English Act which the present Bill did not fully adopt Mr. 
TtttaiAam emphasised that changes in the Constitution would not affeot tho question 
and promised to forward all the points of the debate while circulating the Bill. 

Site motion for circulation was agreed to. 


Hindu Women’s Inheritance Bill 

Dr. Deihmukh moved for a select committee of 18 members on his BUI to amend 
the Hindu law governing Hindu women’s right to property. Sir AT. N, Sircar add 
that the Government were prepared to support tho Bill in so far as righta intended 
to be given to widows. Dr. Deshmukh assured tiiat ho also would be prepared to eon- 
fine the Bill to widows. 

She committee consists of members of all parties. 


The Dcrga Khwaja Bill 

Mr. 0 . B. Narang movod consideration of the Durga Khwaja Bill as passed by 
the Council of State. Mr. Narang said that tho shrine was held in high respect not only 
by Muslims all over India but many TTindiis also visited it in a real spirit of devotion* 
Sir A. N. Sircar suggested that the question hour should be dispensed with to- 
morrow if the House wished to conclude discussion on the Bill. 


16 tb. OCTOBER The flouso considered to-day in good hnmour the Bill providing 
for better administration of the Durga Khawaja Habib Muslim Shrine near Ajmer. 
Owing to a previous arraugemout among the Muslim members, numerous amend- 
ments were formally moved and adopted without speeches. The Bill was finally 
passed amidst acclamation. 

The President then adjourned the Assembly tine die. 



The Bengal Legislative Council 


Winter -Session — Calcutta— 9 th November to 4th December 1936 

Non-Aobicultuiul Lands Asssssmxnt Bill 

The last session of the Bengal Legislative Council in its protracted oareer of seven 
years commenced its sitting in the re-constructed Counoil Chamber, Caloutta on the 
9tb. November 1936. Maharaja Sir Manmatha Nath Ray Chowdhury was in the 
Chair. * 

After formal business, 8ir Brojendra Lai Mitra presented the report of the Seleot 
Committee on the Bengal N&n-Agricultural Lands Assessment Bill, 1936 and moved 
that the Bill as reported by the Seleot Committee be taken into consideration. 

The Bill which was introduced in the Council on the 27th March last aimed at 
providing means of securing the proper assessment of non-agrioultural lands. Under the 
Bengal Tenancy Aot 1885 though settlement of fair rent was provided for in agricultural 
lands non-agrioultural lands were specifically excluded from the operation of sections 
dealing with settlement of fair rent. It. had been found that with the growth of towns, 
tho lands originally leased as agricultural holdings had wholly or partly ceased to be 
used for agricultural purposes. In order to secure the proper revenue on such lands 
without interfering with contracts between parties which, in so far as the rent was 
concerned, could not legally extend beyond the term of the settlement made by the 
Government, it was found dosirable to make clear provisions for the assessment of 
revenue on suoh lands and to make such assessment legally binding on the Govern- 
ment's direct tenants either in a Government estate or in an estate held "khaa" on 
aooount of reousanoy of the proprietors. 

Mr. P. Banerjee moved that the Bill be recommitted. Similar motions for recom- 
mittal were moved by Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Qupta and Bai Bahadur 8atyendra 
Kumar Das. 

This Bill, said Mr. Banerjee in moving his amendment, had given rise to concern 
among a large number of people who, if its provisions were to be carried into effect, 
woula be praotioally ruined. A number of public bodies all over the country had 
protested against the measure. If passed it would have a seriously detrimental effeot, 
on the industry of this country. On those lands a large number of factories had been 
raised and industrial concerns established. As a result of the assessment these in- 
digenous industries, already suffering from foreign competition and absenoe of protec- 
tion by the Government, < would be forced to dose their business. It was strange to 
find, the speaker pointed out, that assessment had been proposed to be made at even 
200 times the present value of the land. In 1886 when the lands were first leased 
Government expressed the intention that no profit would be made from the house- 
holders. People in that belief had settled there and now they were threatened with 
the prospect of being saddled with heavy burdens. Moreover it was preposterous to 
thins that no appeal could be made against the decision of the Revenue Officer to any 
judicial court. 

Replying 8ir B. L. MitUr remarked that he was not going to change a single ooma 
in the provisions of the Bill as they stood at present But accepting the recommen- 
dation of the Seleot Committee he announced that a substantial concession would ho 
given to lessees who had been for a long time using those buildings which they had 
erected for resid e ntial purposes but no oonoession would be given to people who were 
letting these buildings out or using for commercial purposes. 

The amendment of Mr. P. Banerjee when put to vote was carried by 89 to 38 
vote s , the result being greeted with oheers from the Opposition. 

PnsnmzKnr Towns Ixsolvbkty Bill 

Barlisr aJttff entitled the P re ei dm ey Towns Insolvency (Bengal Amendment) Ml 
1986 on the motion *t 6ft & &• Milter was referred to a Seleot Committee with 
inatrootiona to snbmit the r eport « soon as ooaaible. She House then adjourned. 
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LociL’Siur ^ T iB ii MP T Amro. Boa 

10th. NOVEMBER The Council after more than three hem' deliberation to-day 
passed the Bengal Local Self-Government (Amendment) Bill without any modification. 
All the amendments put forward were lost 

The Hon’ble 8ir Bijo y Prasad Singh Roy presented the report of the select 
committee on the Bill and moved that the Bill as reported by the aeleot committee 
be taken into consideration. The Bill provided that the Looal -Government with the oon- 
sent of the district board may by notification abolish any boat board. All powers 
and duties of the local board thus abolished will be exercised by the district board 
and all funds at the disposal of the local board will be transferred to the distriot fund. 
The distriot board in the absence of the local board will superintend the administration 
of anion boards, within the area under tho authority of the distriot board except in 
matters relating to Dafadars and Chowkidars. The life of the distriot boards will 

be prolonged to five years instead of 4 years as it is at present The provision of 

the Act will oome into force in snob areas and on suoh dates as the Local Govern- 
ment may direct. 

The discussion of the Bill centred round tho amendment put forward by Mr. P. 
Banerjee which sought to limit the life of the distriot boards to 3 years instead of 5 
years as had been provided in the Bill. Mr. P. Banerjee thought that by limiting 
the life of the distriot boards to three years opportunity would be given more fre- 
quently to new people for oomiug in whioh will inorease the efficiency -of the ad- 
ministration. Mr. A\ K. Basu supporting Mr. P. Banerjee said that he did not regard 
the change from four to five years necessary. The term of offloe of distriot boards 

was 3 years eyer since 1883. This was changed to 4 only at the end of 1032 and 

they had no experience of how the prolongation had affected tho working of the 
boards and their executive. The period of 5 years was too long a period to allow 
any executive body to function. Mr. P. N. Guha folt that experience had shown that 
the period of 3 years as originally provided was productive of efficient administration. 
Mr. Abdus Samad could not see eye to eye with the mover of the amendment and 
thought the longest period gave the greatest security to the holder of the office. 

Tne amendment was lost by an overwhelming majority. After several more amend- 
ments were rejected by the Bouse the Bill as stated was passed. The Counoil 
then adjourned. 

Local Self-Govebnjient Associations Biu. 

11th. NOVEMBER : -The Council passed in quick succession two Bills, namely, 
the Bengal Local Self-Government Association ( Recognition ) Bill and the Bengal 
Local Self-Government (Second Amendment) •Bill. 

The Bengal Local Self-Government Associations ( Recognition ) Bill provides for 
the recognition by the Local Governmont of associations formed in Bengal with the 
sole objeot of promoting the interest of Local Self-Government in the province and 
to enable the local bodies to pay contribution to the funds of a recognised associa- 
tion and also to defray tho travelling expenses of their representatives for attending 
a general meeting of such associations, subject to certain conditions. 

Mr. P. Banerjee moved an amendment that the Bill be circulated for the purpose 
of eliciting public opinion by the 1st of April next. Mr. Bsnerjee in putting forwsrd 
his motion said that the puolio opinion was not in favour of the Bill. The Minister 
had not moreover informed the Council what utility those associations had in public 
interest He regarded this measure of the Government with certain misgivings. The 
amendment was lost 

Two other amendments being rejected the Honse passed the measure in toto. 


Local fin# Go ; 2nd. Amro. Boa 

Sir Blog Prasad Singh Boy then introduced the Bengal Local Self-GoTSjnment 
kmendment) Sm BraWning, the aims «nd objects of the Bill the Hon’Ue 
•aid that the main objeot of the Bfll Was to remove certain pmetioa! dfift* 
‘ in giving Act to the existing provisions of section Ifi-Bof the 
lent Act of 1886 whioh required that the Ueotsd sad metaled 
• district or looal boerd shankf make the oeth of alkgiaaee within I 
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hers could not be published within B months after the j 
the elected members. As the first meeting of the nowlj 
held before the names of both the elected and appointee 
the Gazette, the former in such droumstanoes found 

oath within the time prescribed. In oartsin recent „ 

some of the oiril oourts had held that as the elected members had failed to make 
the oath within the time prescribed they had oeased to hold their offices and therefore 
thorn seats had become vacant To remove that difficulty it was proposed to amend 
the Section 16-B on the lines of Beetion 57 of the Bengal Municipal jkotT 1932. 

Two amendments put forward by Mr. P. Banerj— and Dr. Naruk Chandra 8m i- 
Gupta for circulating the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public opinion were lost 
without divides. The Bill, as stated, was passed. The Connoil then adjourned till 
the fifth November. 

Release or Detenus 


28th. NOVEMBER The question of release of detenus inoluding Mr. Snhhas 
Ghsndrs Bose engaged most of the attention of the Oonnoil to-day. Business for the 
day was practically confined to answering questions relating to them as well as 
discussion tof a non-official resolution urging their release at the earliest possible date. 

By 49 votes to 93, the Oonnoil rejected a resolution moved by Mr. 8ati§h Chandra 
Boa Chowdhury recommending the early release of all men and women detained 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, the Suppression of Terrorists Outrages Act 
or any other measure of similar oharaoter. 

Mr. Roy Chowdhury, moving the resolution, said that the condition of those 
detenus was such as to deprave the victims both physically and morally, leading 
them at times to esoape by oommitting suicide, in the most tragic circumstances. 
It was time for the Government to cry a halt and make a supreme effort to dear 
the atmosphere of the dust and cloud of suspicion whioh hung so heavily to-day 
over Bengal. He emphasised that this was their parting message to the out-going 
Government of Bengal and it was offered with the best motives and most sincere 
wishes. There would be no peace in the land until the demand was fully accepted. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. J. N. Bam . Liberal leader, and Mr. B. C . 
ChatUrjee. Mr. Batu pointed out that the public mind had been deeply moved by the 
reports of cases of suicide occurring among detenus. Detention without trial for an 
indefinite period oould not but tend to unhinge their minds. In the interests of all 
concerned, it was necessary that this great act of iustioe should be done without 
delay. Mr. Ckatterjie said that when the Congress ana its leaders and even Commu- 
nists had condemned violeuoe, the Government should lose no time in releasing the 
detenus. 

Sir Bobrrt Retd, Home Member, replying on behalf of the Government, said that 
they wonld be taking unjustifiable risks if they let out all these detenns straightway. 
u we have our duties to the public and to our own officers and we shall be failing 
in these duties it we agree to the proposal.” 

Sir Robert added that the Government were not unmindful of their duties to the 
detenus sad were releasing them so far as it was compatible with the safety of the 
State. Id view, however, of the past experience, the Government felt that they 
wonld not be justified in ordering a general amnesty so far as these men and women 
were oonoerned. 


Patni Taluks Rioulazion Ascend. Bill 

26th. NOVEMBER Sitting for two hours and a half to-day the Connoil discussed as 
many as five non-official bills, of whioh only one was passed, one circulated, and the 
rest were either withdrawn or rejected. 

The Hon’ble Sir Brmmdra Lai Mitiar presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the Bengal Patni Talnqs Regulation (Amendment) Bill and Raja 
Bahadur Mmpendra Narayan Sinha of Nashipnr moved that the Bill as reported 
by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

The object of the BiU was to amend the Bengal Patni Taluqs Regulation of 1819 
and make the provision that on the application of any of the parties to any suit 
idating to the sale of a 4 talnq’ or the disposal of purchase money of the Thlnq 
sold/the Civil Chart might direct that any son held in deposit under the 4ta 
danse of section 17 of the Regulation should be invested pending the farther orders 
of the court, and thereupon Iho OoBeotor should remit the sad sun to the Court 
for investment. The Bffl was passed without division. 
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Mr. Narendra Manner 
and tanks which ware ' 
hid mostly gone out of use. 
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Xta Tunes 

The only oft# 801 which evoked 
Reservation and Oeuatmotta Bill 
Hd aimed at the improvement of 

Sonnes of irrigation in Vest Bengal i „ v _ 

to improve them through the agenoy of Union Boards, the oost being \ 

I ns tea s advanced by the Collector and subsequently recovered from t 
benefited as a onion rate by instalments spread over a number of yearn* 

1885 at a oonferenoo of Union Boards in Bsaknra district whioh was p 
by the District Magistrate a resolution was passed asking for legit 
lines indicated in the Bill. It would be necessary to amend the Village Self 
meat lot in the manner indicated in the Bill to give the Union Boards power to 
carry out the works. 

Xn moving the Bill. Mr. Narendra Kumar Batu said that he was sure that 
people of ell districts of Bengal would weloome this measure for not only In Vert 
and North Bengal bat also in East Bengal there were many tanka whfon oould be 
improved and used for the purpose of drinking water. There might be, the speaker 
admitted, some defeots and imperfections here and there in tlie measure, but there 
cculd not be two opinions about the principal objects of the Bill. So fir as the 

8 revision of the Bill was concerned lie eUumod the sympathy of the members of 
be House towards it. 

Mmor J. R. Kindersleu opposed the motion on behalf of the Government and Said 
that Government had re&Oseu for some time past that some steps should be token 
and taken early to improve the oonditiou of these tanks for the facility of irrigation 
more particularly. When the Bural Development Act was being drafted ft wee 
sought to inoludo provisions in it relating to the same subject But there were 
thousands of these tanks iu Bengal and each one represented separate irrigation 
work. The application of the Development Act to suoh an enormous number of 
tanks would seem to be impracticable. The present Bill would commit Government 
to indefinite financial liability. It was the duty of the Government to oarry out 
comprehensive schemes leaving the smaller one like the present to the proprietors 
of villages. Moreover, daring the monsoon of 1935-36 even those tanks whioh hid 
some use were dry, and a great deal of relief work was hampered. Oenoloding he 
requested the mover to withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. N. K. Basu accordingly withdrew his motion. 


The Fisheries Bill 

The Bengal Fisheries Bill sponsored by Rai Bahadur Sarai Chandra Bal whioh 
sought to protect the rights of bonafide fishermen, was circulated for allotting 
publio opinion. 

The Bernal Cess Amendment Bill moved by Raja Bahadur Bhupendra Neram 
Sinha of Nashipur whioh aimed at amending the Cess Aot of 1818 was withdrawn. 
The Bengal Weights and Measures of Capacity Bill moved by Maulvi Abdul 
Bakim was rejeoted by the House by 46 to 17 votes. The Council then adjourned. 


Presidency Towns Insolvency Amenb.^Bkll 

27th. NOVEMBER :-The Council passed to-day the Presidency Towns Insolvenc; 
Amendment) Bill and voted su| 


its on various heads ti 
for granting advances to 


whioh the most important was the grant 
the detenus who have received industrial training. 

The principal object of the Presidency Tbteus Insolvency Bill was to appoint n 
salaried officer as Official Assignee and the cost of his office should bo met from the 
fees and oommisaion arising from the administration of insolvents' estate. The 
judicial oontrol of the Official Assignee would remain with the High Court and the 
administrative oontrol of the officer and his staff would be transferred to the Local 
Government The appointment of the Official Assignee would be aide by the 
Local Government in consultation with the High Gout 

Presenting toe report of the 8eleot Committee on the Bill toe Hon'bie fir 
Brojondra Cal Minor moved tort toe Bill as reputed by toe Seleot Committee 
be token into eonrideration. 

W bog toe provision* that the appointment of the Official Assignee should be 
Seal Government, Mr. Ufa rmir a Kumar Barn enquired as to the r easo n of 
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the proposed cheap. The Official Assignee had to do a tot of jadioUl work deciding 
on claims, on validity of control and he most obviously be an Advocate of the High 
Court What chance, Me. Basn asked, had the Local Government of judging the mertta 
of rival candidates for such a post The Chief Justice was the only fit person to , 
lute. To Mr. Basn the provision in the Bill was merely a erode attempt to derogate 
from the privileges and dignity of the Chief Justice. It had been naid, Mr.jSmu 
proceeded, that the Administrator-General and the Official Trustee were appointed by 
the Local Government and the provision had been defended on that ground bat in 
fact those officers exerised no judicial function. 

Replying, Sir Bnyemdra refuted the statement off Mr. Basu that the Aministrator- 
General exercised no judioial function. On the contrary ho performed many functions 
of the law court Moreover the Local Government were making such indicia! appoint- 
ments like those of Judges of Small Cause Court and Presidency Magistrates. Mo 
question of dignity was involved therein. The decision had been reached after con- 
sultation with the High Court who had no objection in the appointment of an Official 
Assignee being made by the Local Government. It had been, m fact included in the 
proTOton that the High Court would bo consulted when the appointment would be 
made. * 


under the head of “Loans and Advances by Provincial Governments” in 1938-37 
for granting advances to the detenus who had been receiving industrial training. It 
was granted. The Council thon adjourned till the 30th. 

Aids to Productive Industries 

30th. NOVEMBER On tho motion of Nawab Sir JT. 0. If. Faroqu i, Minister 
for Industries, the Council unanimously adopted to-day the Govorament's proposal 
to make an agreement witli the company to be established with the oojeot of 
providing meAns of affording financial facilities to persons setting up or carrying 
on business (particularly of small industries) in Bengal who satisfy tho company that 
they are not in a position to obtain financial facilities from any other sooroes. 

Ihe Council also approved a further proposal that if the said company undertakes 
to afford suoh financial facilities to persons trained under the detenus' training scheme, 
the Government might agree with the company to pay fully the amount of any 
losses of capital incurred by the company in making loans to such persons. 

Explaining the objects of the proposal, the Minister said that the company with 
whom the Government would enter into an agreement wonld be registered under 
the Indian Companies Act. To inspire the coufidenoe of investing public, the 
Government deoided to contribute a Bum of not exceeding a lakh of rupees towards 


part of the- general scheme for extension of credit facilities to deserving small 
industries. The function of the company would be to maintain an organisation for 
the purchase of raw materials as also for the sale and marketting of finished 
products turned by these undertakings. In short, the oompany would have to act as 
the guide, philosopher and friend of its clients to be indirectly entrusted with 
the responsibility of furthering the industrial progress of the province. 

Non-Aorxcultural Lands Assessment Bill (Contd.) 

1st DECEMBER : ^Contrary to expectation very little serious opposition was 
offered to the Bengal Non- Agricultural Lands Assessment Bill, when fir Brojendra 
Lai Mitter presented in the Council the report of the Select Oommitteo on Ihe BilL 
The attendance was annsoally thin and little enthusiasm was evidenced among tho 
non-offioiff members. A large number of amendments were not moved. Those 
which were moved were mostly rejeoted without division and in oases where division 
was demanded the motions were defeated by an overwhelming majority. Altogether 
3 otonsea were disposed of daring the day. 

Moving the Bill as reported by the SelectOommittee, Sir B. L. Hitter pointed out 
that the Bill did net deal with lands which were permanently settled, but only with 
temporarily settled estates. The provisions of the Bill did not apply to agricultural 
lands which were governed by the Bengal Tenancy Act The Hon’Uo Mmnbei 
emphasised the faot that it waa in no way a taxation measure. It did not seek te 
impose fresh taxation « wai apprehended in certain quarters. On the oonimry the 
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Bill merslr pro Tided a macUadry for the parpoM of wmaiag rerenos in napoot of 
mm-^nouitar&l lands 

The regulation, of 1882, proceeded 8ir Brojandn LaL provided for rmmmmmk of 
Janda which had onoe been assessed. Bat the matter in which the assessment was 
to be earned oat had not been laid down. Government had got lands scattered 
all over the province and these lands' were settled by Collectors of various 

districts. If no definite principles were laid down for the guidance of the 

Oolleotors the risk was that assessm e nt might be mads on different basis. And 
it was only for the purposes o! laying down a principle of uniform assessment 
that the Bill had been pat forward. The Government were not going to 

interfere with the relationship existing between tenants and their sab-tenants, leaving 
them absolutely free in their mutual dealings. Government, the speaker went on, 
would assess on the same principle whioh a prudent owner would adopt in reepeot 
of hit land, that is, they would only charge moderate rents whioh would mod be 
oppressive to the tenants. Government wore prepared to make certain generous 

concessions where they were called for. The Bui had provided concessions to be 
made to good house-holders and in oaBee where lands had been leased to 
persons for residential purpose*. Concluding, Sir B, L. Hitter said that even on the 
previous occasion when the Bill was under discussion be was going to annouooo 
these concessions to the House, but as the election fever was at that time high the 
members of the Counoil were uot in a mood to listen to him. 

The agenda contained a motion to be moved by Sir B. L. Mitter which sought to 
exclude land in the Wari Government Estate in the District of Daooa from the coopt 
of the measure but the motion was not eventually moved. 


2nd. DECEMBER Resuming the consideration of the Bill to-day the Oounoil dealt 
with as many as twenty-seven amendments tabled in ths agenda passing six of its 
Glances which were mainly of teohuioal character. 

Discussion was desultory and confined to the movers of amendments and the 
Member in oharge of the BUI or his secretary. Only on one occasion poll was 
demanded which related to the motion of Rai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Dae seeking 
to exclude the provision that in estimating a fair and equitable rent the Revenue 
officer should take into Consideration the market valne of the land to be assessed 
existing at the time when the order for survey was made. The morion wae rejected 
by 68 to 25 votes. 

Certain important modifications were made in a few of the clauses. It was 
reoommended by the Select Committee that while estimating a fair and equitable rent 
the Revenue officer should, among other things, take into consideration the rent 
whioh would be payable if the rate were fixed at not more than two per cent of 
the market value. By a motion of Sir B. L. Mitter four por cent was lubetltated 
to r two per cent 

Babu Premhari Bar mat motion for providing that rent settled thus by the 
Revenue officer should not be enhanced daring a period of not lees than thirty ysars 
was accepted by the Government. 

Hr. P. Batten* sought to include by a motion: the provision that in considering 
the rents generally paid by the tenants in the vicinity such rents as were fixed 
under abnormal circumstances should be left out of oonstderation. But as Sir 
Brojendrs Lai pointed out that the safeguard proposed had already been provided in 
a previous section against assessment being made on the basis of rent fixed nnder ab- 
noxmal circumstances, Mr. Banexjee withdrew his motion. The oounoil then adjourned^ 


Sid DECEMBER Almost alt the amendments put forward by non-offloial 
ben were rejected. Only a few which proposed only minor changes were aooepted 
by the Government The Boose then passed the Bill. 

Duanes imsiB Gxkxbxl AjDxntxsnunox 


The Bill having been passed, the House took up the consideration of supplementary 
at by the Government The Hon’ble Sir Robert Reid meyed that a 


demands for grani 
sum of Rupees 2,4 
In connection with 


nted nnder the head General Administration in 1836-87 
ent of the Debt Oonoiliation Beard in various districts 


of this oro vines. _ , _ ... 

With a view to raising a discussion on the method of Jormarionof Debt Conoilia- 
**— Boards and the wishes of the people in this respect Monlvi Iff. Smiegue moved 

Utors were appointed as members 


a out moth xl Mr. Sadeque complained that the < 
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of the boards; and there being very few representatives* of debtors on the hoards the 
purapse for which . the boards were set up would be frustrated. 

the Startle Khomaja (Ur Naoimuddui suggested that if there wars any eaass of 
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the system of nomination of members would prevail there would be stum oomplamts. 
He pleaded that the Boards should first be given a fair trial. The out motion was rejected. 

Dsxaudb tJKDxn Co-omnuzxvt Caron 

The Hon 1 ble Nawab Sir liokiudi* Barogui then moved that a sum of 8s. 
1,70,000 be granted for expenditure under the minor head ‘Co-operative Credit” In 
the Co-operative Credit movement said Sir Mohiuddin in putting forward the demand, 
the Provincial Bank occupied a pivotal position. The bank had received a aevere 
setback in 1930 as a result of the collapse of the jute sale movement, which inflicted 
a loss of about Rs. 22 lakhs on the bank. To meet the situation Government 
to the assistance of the bank by a guarantee of cash credit of 30 lakhs. In demanding 
the present grant the Government had two objects in view. The first object wae to 
pat the bank iu the way ot liquidating the Be. 2t lakhs and the second object was at 
the same time to put the bank as regards its revenue income in a position similar to 
that whioh it would have occupied if it had now at its command substantial realised 
reserve, the income on which it uouid use in reducing rates of interest charged to 
its debtors. 

- Thai method which Government would recommend was the subvention of fig. 2 
lakhs annually for a period of 12 years. Government considered that a substantial 
redaction in the rates charged from actual borrower was essential if the co-operative 
movement was to re-establish on a firm footing. Bo long as the Provincial Bank was 
unable to reduce its rates it would be retarding the grant to the cultivators of con- 
cessions whioh would bring his interest, rates down from their present high figure. The 
yearly subvention, continued the speaker, of Rs. 2 lakhs for 12 years would allow for 
employment of as much as Rs. &X000 annually in the furtherance of the policy of 
bringing down interest charges. This step, Nawab Faroqui expected, would tend to a 
great extent to ease the eoonomio position of the members of the village oo-operative 
a odetles, make their investments mobile and revitalise the entire co-operative move- 
ment Out of the subsidy for this year, concluded the speaker, Re. 301.000 would be 


mint Out of the subsidy for this year, concluded the speaker, Re. 30,000 would be 
found by re-appropriation from ’ savings under the mat made by the Gounoil In 
oonneotfon with the expansion of departmental staff. The supplementary gnat asked 
for is to supply the balance of Rs. I,f0£00. 

Mr. IF. 4J. Wordsworth and Ur. J. N. Basu congratulated the Hbn’Ue Minister on 
the proposed scheme. The demand was voted by the House and the House adjourned. 

AowovLTcnaL Ixexffuxx 


4ft. MCttUNHK —The only business whioh the Uouneil was called upon to do on 
this drown a demand for a token grant -of rupee one moved by Nowak Sir 
MMmddm Faroqwi for expenditure on the construction with the soheme for the 
mmillihment of an AgricStorsl Institute at Baalstpar in the district of Ktudns. The 
e ijeet of the sohsme m to -find a nartial solution te the pr oble m of mlddje dam un- 
empieyment end providing mens for the Isveloptueit of ihe ooantrytide. 
aims at attesting a dtoser touch between edneahmml institutions and the 
of rand life ana eosbting the trained 
own either tadividoafiy or co-eperativly 
.Ihe Institute will import higher 
wM be two roam. AdSrionwffl he 
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was, oft occasions, a rift in th* Into. The Council, in the estimate of its President* 
bad been during these > cars a nursery of constitutionalism, discipline and patriotism. : 

Dr. K, C. Ixn Gupta , who spoke on behalf of the Op|»o$itiou, however, indulged 
In some plain-speaking. It was his opinion that daring these long years they had 
ploughed in the sands reaping a permanent harvest of futility. The achievements of 
the Council according to him was very meagre. 

Mr. J. N, Batu, like a good moderate, struck a middle course. Me would net derive 
to refer to the work which this legislature had done, bnt nevertheless he would al- 
ways hope for the beet and nray that his countrymen might be worthy of better times. 

A cautious Englishman, Mr. Eric Stud^ declined to form at the very moment a 
fall estimate of the work which had been done by the Counoil. But, he was tore, 
that it had been laying one of the foundation stones of the biggest constitutional ex- 
periment in this province. 

Governor's Faxrweil Speech , 

At half past twelve when the business was over the Council was adjourned. His 
Excellency Sir John Anderson then addressed tho members of the House. After thank- 
ing them for their co-operation in the difficult times during his term of offiee, 
His Excellency said 

“You have been assailed for your support of tho Executive in enacting measures 
to deal effectively with organised disorder and terrorism. But you may have the 
consolation of knowing that thereby yon have helped to surmount the greatest 
obstacle to the political progress in Bengal. Tn tho permanence of this legislation, 
Bengal has a guarantee for the future that she never enjoved in the past. Let us 
be under no illusion about this. It is only because the gangster and the gtm-maa 
have been brought under control that Bengal is now in a position to march in etep 
with other Provinces of ludia on the path to Responsible Government. There oan 
be no such things as free elections or n democratic government in a country that 
tolerates the rule of the political gangster and if men believe in free institutions they 
need not be ashamed of having tho courage to defend them." 

Reviewing the achievements of the Bengal Council during the last 16 years sines 
the introduction of the Hontford Reforms. His Excellency paid a ‘handsome tribute 
to the part played by Desha band hu C. K. Das iu the Council. His Excellency said : 
“For the most part, the composition and complexion of this Provincial Legislature 
were conditioned bv political developments transcending the scope of purely provin- 
cial affairs and the death of late C. R. Das removed from the field of the Provincial 
Politics a strong personality who, whatever may be said of his previous negative 
attitude, had begun to conceive the idea of not merely of a constructive as opposed 
to destructive opposition hut oven an active co-operation.’* 

The Council was then prorogued by order of His fixcdloncy. 



The Bombay Legislative Council 


Autumn Session— Poona— 1 7tb. September to 7th. October 1S36 

Match Factory Smn 

The tot day of the autumn session of the Bombay legislative Council met at 
Poona on 7th. Sept— her 1936. After formal business Mr. BakhaU moved permission 
of the House for an adjournment motion to consider the question of the unsa- 
tisfactory attitude of the Resident Magistrate at Kalyaa towards workers on strike in 
the match factory at Ambernath. 

The Bon u Member opposed it on the ground that the matter might oome up 
before law courts and it was not desirable for the House to disease to motion of 
adjournment Leave was refused for the motion. 

Dr. Municipalities Axend. Act 

The House ton passed the second and third readings of the Bombay District Munici- 
palities, Amendment Act to make it legally possible for municipalities to reoover 
arrears and ton adjourned. 

Famine Belief nr Bombay 

8th. SEPTEMBER :— An adjournment motion to discuss the “unsatisfactory and 
inadequate measures” taken by the Government for relief of famine conditions in 
parts of to presidency was carried without division in the Counoil. The motion* 
was brought forward By Mr. Foul and was supported by the Non-Brahmin group. 

Mr. Cooper, Revenue Member, opposing said that the motion was premature. 
Referring to the Government communique issued; on the subject he pointed out tot 
to Government had taken necessary steps to relieve drought. Thoy were watching 
to situation and. every possible relief would be given in time. 

Other speakers oritioised the “wait and see policy” of the Government and 
deolkred tot relief should be timely and immediate. They urged that to Govern- 
ment should open relief centres, cattle camps etc. The Government had allotted two 
lakhs of rupees whioh was not enough to meet fully the situation, for which at 
least fifty lakhs of rupees would be necessary. 

Closure was applied and the motion was put te vote and carried amidst applause, 
the Government not challenging a division. The Counoil then adjourned. 

Official Bills 


9th. SEPTEMBER Mr. Cooper , Finance Member, read out telegrams stating that 
heavy rains had fallen in Gujrat and good rain in Ahtnedanagar District. The news 
wasgreeted with applause. 

The Council then continued consideration of official Bills. After discussion consider- 
ation of the Bill to amend the Bombay Local Boards Aet was postponed till to neat 
week by 39 votes to 15. 

Pabsx Tbusis Registration Bill 

14th. SEPTEMBER .'—After some discussions taming down several ame n dmen t s, 
the House passed the second reading of the Parsi Trusts Registration Bill moved by 
pr. Gilder . The House then adjourned. 

Debt Conciliation Boards Bill 


15th. SEPTEMBER The Council referred to a select committee the Debt Con- 
ciliation Boards Bill moved by Mr. V. N. Patil . 

Although there were differences of details, all seotiong of the House agreed to 
the principle for making provision for relief of the agriculturists. 

Khan Bahadur Cooper, Revenue and Finance Member, said that the Government 
aooeflted to prinoiple suggested with reference to the Seleot Committee/ 

Earlier, the House passed the third reading of the of the Gilder 1 1 Parei Trueit Bill , 
Tax Electoral Roll— Adj. Motion 

16th. SEPTEMBER .—The Council rejected by 19 voted to 39, Dr. B. G. Pad’s 
(University) adjournment motion to discuss the Governments alleged narrow Inter- 
pretation oz to roles whioh disenfranchised many persons in to University oonsti- 
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■ tnency. Or. Tad declared that the Government was not fair to the University eons- 
titnenoy in which many graduates were penalised and he urged the Oovernment to 
Internet the rules in spirit and not in letter. 

Mr. B. D. Cooper, Finanoe Member, opposed the motion on the ground that to ask 
the Oovernment to make alterations now was out of the question. The Government 
oould not go eonnter to the order- in-Council. t 

Mr. Garrett, Chief Secretary to the Government, pointed out that alterations in 
the electoral list were not possible now except .by the revising authority. 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost. . 

The House then resumed discussion on Mr. Bakhals's Rill seeking modification of 
the Governments powers over co-operative^ societies, which was not finished when 
the House adjourned. 

Govt. & Co-operative Societies 

17th. SEPTEMBER :~An adjournment motion to criticise the Governments notion 
in intervening in the work of the Karnatak Co-operative Central Bank at Dharwar 
by appointing a new board was turned down by the Council to-day, when the House 
refused leave to Mr. R. B. Soman (Congress) to move an adjournment motion to 
discuss the matter. 

The 15 supporters of the sdjournment inolnded Mr. T. 8, Kennedy (European 
group) who opined that a useful convention might be established that before talcing 
such action, the Government might invite public opinion. 

The House later rejected by 44 votes to 16. Mr. Bakhale's motion, seeking modifi- 
cation of the Government's powers over co-operative societies. 

Discussion was not finished over Rao Saheb Kulkarni's motion on a similar subject 
when the House adjourned. 

Orir\r Control Bill 

18th. SEPTEMBER Some brisk work was done by the Council to-day, which 
considered as many as four bills, passing two through the three reading stages. 

The Bill to control the praoticclof opium smoking and suppress dens in the Bombay 
City, introduced by Dewan Bahadur Kambli, passed the first reading. 

Lunacy Act Amend. BrLL 

The House earlier passed the Indian Lunacy Act Amendment Bill in its application 
to the presidency and also Bombay City Municipal Act Amendment Bill, lowering the 
franchise qualification in the City. 

Tun Todacco Bill 

After some discussion, the House threw out by 27 votes to 13 Rao Saheb 
Kulkarni's motion seeking amendment of the Tobacco* Act rules. The House then 
adjourned till the 21st. 

Tire Local Boards Act Amend. Bill 

21tt SEPTEMBER The Council spent the entire sitting to-day on consideration 
of the Amendment of the Bombay Local Boards Act and discussing amendments 
thereto with a view to wedening the franchise. 

Sir Ali Mahomed Khan Delhnvi , Minister of Local Self-Government, moved a com- 
prehensvie amendment meeting the wishes of the House. 

Rao Bahadur Bole moved an amendment proposing adult franchise for local bodies. 
Discussion had not finished when the Houso rose. 

22nd. SEPTEMBER After debating for nearly three days and rejecting to-day 
four amendments, the Council accepted the Government's amendment, with a view to 
widening the franchise and bringing the same into line with the new Assembly 
franchise. 

Rao Bahadur Bolt's amendment proposing adult franchise was rejected by 27 votes 
to 46, while Mr A Surve’s amendment seeking to give adult franchise to Scheduled 
Classes was thrown out by 17 votes to 42. The House threw out two other amendments 
and passed the second reading of the same Bill and then adjourned. 

23rd. SEPTEMBER The Council passed the third reading of the Bill to-day. 
The Bill was opposed by Non-Brahmins on the ground that widening of the franchise 
would isorease the number of voters belonging to the advanced community and mili- 
tate against scheduled olasses. 
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. Opivm Control Bill (Coktd.F 

After discussion, the House passed the Local Boards Aot Amend. Bill and took up 
the second reading of the Bill to control opium smoking in Bombay City, Disoumon 
had not finished when the House adjourned. 

24th. SEPTEMBER :-Thc Bill to control opium smoking in Bombay City passed 
the second and third readings to-day in the Council, which discussed the same for 
nearly a week. 

Pretention to Animal Cruelty Bill 

The House also passed the Bill the object of which was to prevent unnecessary 
cruelty to animals. The Bill empowered police to order detention of animals in a 
dispensary or suitable place till produced in court. 

Sltplementar y Demands 

26th. SEPTEMBER To-dav's sitting of the Council was taken up with the 
supplementary demands. The House voted throe grants in connection with medical 
relief in the Presidency, the most important being the grant for the prevention of 
plague. For the systematic destruction of rats through local agencies in the plague- 
infected districts, the House agreed .to grant Rs. 1 1 ,2r>0 for a medical officer, staff, etc. 

Demands of Rs. 4.350 for tho reconstruction of the Thana Hospital, Ps. }£72 
to meet the extra cost of ward boys, ayahs and tho purchase of the necessary drugs 
for the special department and treatment of venereal diseases in the J. J. Hospital, 
Bombay, were also granted. 

28th. SEPTEMBER In the Council to-day, in answer to a question by Mr. 
Bakhalv % Sir A lima homed Khan Delhavi said that tho creeds professed by parties 
in the Belgaum District Board had no influence ou the nomination of commissioner 
by the Government. . 

The discussion on the grant of Rs. 3,025 for the appointment of epidemic medical 
officers was then resumed. It was proposed to have a permanent staff under the 
Public U'Vilth Department in those districts where epidemics occurred year after year. 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Lntif said that his district contained places where thev had 

^ all the year round and often cholera. The provision of one medical man 
rro would hot ho sufficient for his area. 

The Minister for Lora 1 Self-Government thought that the Government could carry 
out the scheme more efficiently than local hoards though he hoped the time was not 
far distant when such duties would have to devolve on these bodies. The grant was passed. 

The next demand for Rs. 975 to provide sudsidies from December to private 
medical practitioners in selected rural areas was also passed. Each of such medical 
men will be in charge of three or four villages which he will be expected to visit on 
specified days of the week. , v . . „ , 

Mr. Soman appealed for support for Indian systems of medicine. Mr. Boyle 
inquired if the Government would have any control over these men. The Minister 
replying, said that the general idea was to bring properly qualified men from cities 
to rural areas. They would be paid Rs. 50 a month and would be allowed private 
practice 

No one, least of all the Government, was against the Indian systems of medicine 
but they required properly qualified men and it was difficult to select, the right men 
from a group that also included sadhus and quacks. He hoped that later the Govern- 
ment would establish colleges for proper training of men in these systems. 

The House agreed to a demand for Rs. 5,350 for the establishment for two 
additional High Court Judges. „ , . „ . . . 

Mr. Rulkarni complained that out of 365 days more than ICO were spent by the 
High Court in holidays. He wanted Saturdays to be made full working days and the 
administrative work to be given to some capable man. Mr. C. N. Patel thought that 
the remedy lav iu establishing more civil courts in Bombay. He considered that 
High Court Judges had plenty of work and needed all their holidays including. 
Saturdays. The Home Member ,* replying, said that about three or ago 

the Government had come to the conclusion that city courts were not necessary and 
the idea was now dead. The House at this stage adjourned till the oOtb. 

ffflth SEPTEMBER i~ The roads polioy of the Bombay Government was explained 
in the Council to-day, when a demand for R», 1 .00.000 was mayde for modernising 
certain roads in Poona. 
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Another important supplementary grant voted to-day was a demand for Rs. 5X0Q 
made by Sir Hobart BeU for the supply of wireless equipment to the police of Bombay 
City. The Government proposed to start the experiment of uaing wireless, as it had 
been found that the telephone and motor transport break down sometime during 
communal riots and widespread industrial disturbances. 


1st. OCTOBER After some discussion, the Council voted to-day Khan Bahadur 
Coq/w/v demand for grant of Us. 10 lakhs for agricultural relief. Of the amount^ 
Rs. 7 and a half lakhs were to cover the anticipated requirements ot topni advances 
for Deccan, Gujcrat and Karuntak agriculturists and Us. t and a half lakhs at loan 

to the Thakor of Amod on security of talukdari lauds to defray the debt incurred 

by his predecessors. 

Sir Robert Belt moved for a demand of Rs. 2 lakhs for construction of roads and 
drains in the Back Bay Reclamation area, which was granted. 

Famine Rkliei Fund Bill 

2nd. OCTOBER:— The hill to provide for the establishment and maintenance ot a - 
Famine Relief Fuad in the presidency passed three rcadiugs in the Council to-day. 

The Finance Member dwelt mi tho necessity for the fuud, as the present one 

would cease to exist after the uew ludia Act, aud the money would mergo with 

general finances. 

The Finance Member said that the minimum balance of tho Fund would be Rs. 03 
lakhs, as recommended by the Public Account* Committee. A suggestion to inorease 
the minimum balance to Rs. 75 lakhs was negatived. 

Weights and Measures Amend. Bill 

3rd. OCTOBER A Bill amending the Weights and Measures Act passed all 
the three readings to-day in the Council without much discussion. This Bill which 
was tho last Government Bill during the dyarchy wasdutrodircd by Sir M, K. Dthlavi 
the object of which was to authorise certain Jocul bodies to stamp weights and measures 
and levy fees. 

The Bouse then considered, on tho motion of tho Finance Member , the Finance 
Committee’s report. Discussion was not finished when the House adjourned to meet 
on the 5th. 

P colic Accounts Committee Report 

5th OCTOBER Tho Council discussed the Public Accounts Committee's report 
for 19:14-35 and rejected Rao Sahib Kulkarms amendment that tho House should not 
approve the Government's appropriation account. 

Mr. Kullcarnii criticising the Government on it* debt position, said that it left thb 
Presidency in a bad way. He accused the Government of over-budgeting though 
retrenchment was the avowed policy, resulting in some departments being starved. 

Sir Robert Bell, Uome Member, said that if members worked to within 10 per 
cent of their own domestic budget* as the Bombay Government hud done, they would 
have reason to congratulate themselves. 

Khan Bahadur I). B. Cooper, Finauce Member, said that over- budgeting waa due 
partly to the fact that laud revenue was not capable of expansion. Excise revenue 
was showing a downward trend aud in spite of all the Government’s efforts, expen- 
diture was rising. 

District Municipal Act Amend. Bill 

6th. OCTOBER The Council rejected to-day Rao Bahadur Parulekar’i Bill to 
amend the Bombay District Municipal Act to provide a scheme of joint octroi collec- 
tion. Sir A. if. it. Dehlavi , opposing, pointed out that the matter might be left to 
the new Government. The Bouse then adjourned till the next day, the 7th. October, 
when after some formal business the Council was prorogued by order of his Excellency 
the Governor. 



The U. P. Legislative Council 

Winter Session— Lucknow— 3rd. Novemberto 4th. December 1936 

Enquiry into Woriono of Suqarcank Hulks 

The last session of the U. P. Legislative Council before its impending dissolution 
commenced at Lucknow on the 3rd. November 1036 with a thin non-official 
attendance. 

The major part of the day was devoted to the discussion of the resolution moved 
by Babu Ham Bahadur Saksena urging the appointment of a committee to enquire 
into the working of sugarcauo rules in general and the prices of sugarcane fixed by 
Government in particular. 

The mover in an able and well-reasoned speech emphasized that the existing 
rules wdre too harsh so far as the factory owners were concerned, while the cane- 
growers did not secure adequate return for their crop on acoount of the prices fixed 
by Government 

As the resolution related to one . of the msjor industries of the provinoe it 
naturally evoked a lengthy debate and almost all the members who spoke supported 
it. The MinitUr far Education , speaking on behalf of Government admitted that 
the rules were, not perfect and Government had only given effect to the unanimous 
conclusions arrived at between cane-growers and sugar manufacturers at the confe- 
rences oonvened in the last three years. As the rules for the current sugar season 
hiul already been issued, he thought that enquiry by a committee at this time would 
serve no useful purpose. The resolution was carried nem con. 

Remissions in Revenue and Rent 

The second resolution urged the relaxation of rules governing remission in revenue 
and rent owing to the recent floods aud excessive rains. 

Sir Joaeph Clay , Finance Member, made a sympathetic speech in reply, pointing 
out that the final orders of the Government would be passed in a month after the 
receipt of full reports from all the districts which had suffered iu the recent floods. 
He gft% r e figures of the amounts already granted by Government for tho relief of the 
distressed people in various divisions and added that u full statement would be 
published iu teply to the question that had beeu tabled by the leader of the Oppo- 
sition, Mr. Chintamani. 

All sections of the House felt assured that he Government realized the vast 
magnitude of the recent flood disaster aud tho enormous losses suffered by the 
people. The resolution was accepted by the Finance Member and the Council 
adjourned. 

New Avenues of Unemployment 

The Seoretary to tho Industries Department next placed before the Council a statement 
showing tho action taken by Government on the report of the United Provinces 
Unemployment Committee. Tho statement covers the stage reached by each of the 
schemes undertaken up to the end of October, 1036. 

Sixteen students were “selected for practical training in agriculture but only 13 
have actually joined farms. Seven others will be setected by the Director of Agri- 
culture from among applicants and students of the Agricultural College. 

The scheme for instruction in estate management has been held up owing to the 
fact that no changes in tho Cawnpore Agricultural College curriculum can be made 
withonAhe approval of Agra University. The question of fitting in such instruction 
with ordinary tutorial work is under examination. 

Three students for a two-year course for a dairying diploma have been selected 
and are under training at the Agricultural Institute in Nainital and the selection for 
a six-month course in organized supply of milk and milk products will bo mado before 
that course is due to begin. 

The syllabus for training in organized supply of eggs, poultry, etc., has been 
drawn np and the selection ot suitable candidates desirous of undergoing training is 
expeoted to be completed soon. 
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J prastibe in rural areas. 

Under heads not involving additional expenditure a oommltteo andar the chairman- 
a Mp of Sir M Bahadur Sapra has been set up and foe secretary has started preli- 
minary work in connexion with educational - reorganisation. The Government have 
iasuea orders asking foe Director of Public Instruction to set up advisory oomxnlttoM 
chained with duties of advising students as to careers and of endeavouring to find 
eteomsnt for former students of foe institution. The question of reform of legal 
education is under examination in consultation with universities. 


Now-official Rmolutioks 

Ah NOVEMBER The Council disposed of three non-official resolutions to-day. 

Jm Bahadur Tkakur Hanuman Singh moved foe suspension of enforced enhance- 
ment in ratm of irrigation in foe area served by foe Sards Oanal The FlnanM Mem- 
ber opposed foe resolution m also an amendment which desired to suspend enhance- 
ment for two years. The amendment was carried without a division. 

Khan Bahadur Ni tarullah't resolution for foe allotment of four days for disoue- 
sion of the Hidayat Moslem Wiqf Bill was agreed upon. 

A reeolation notified by Mr. a* Y. Ckintamani to Mtablish ’advisory oonnclls in 
districts to assist oolleotors as proposed by the decentralisation commission and M re- 
oommended by foe United Provinces Legislative Council in 1023, was moved by Boo 
Kr to h map a l Singh and though opposed by Government it was passed without a 
division. 


Official Bills 

Sth. NOVEMBER The Council passed the U. P. Cotton Pest Control Bill, as re- 
ported by foe select committee, the U. P. Famine Relief Fund Bill, and the Bill 
amending rules made under the U. P. Encumbered Estates Aot, 1034. 

Three amendments moved to the Famine Relief Fund Bill were rejected. Bao 
Kriehnapal Singh moved an amendment to the effect tint the balance out of tho 
fund not used by Government be invested in the provincial Land Mortgage Bank, to 
be available to agriculturists. He wauted the Finance Member not to bind foe hands 
of foe next Government. 

The Finance Member, opposing, said that under the rule made by the Secretary 
of 8tate foe Government were precluded from investing money except in securities 
with foe Government of India. 

Mr. Brijendra Praead moved an amendment that if there should be a slump In 
prices, help would be given from this fund. 

Rat Bajeehwari Praead proposed an amendment to this amendment— that help 
should be given if there is s slump in the prioes of agricultural products. As already 
stated, all the amendments were lost. 

The House next passed the U, P. Regulation of Sain (Amendment) Bill . 

SupPLXMsifrasT Ghawts 

After lunch, the Finance Member presented foe demand for supplementary granta 
under foe head "Interest on Debt" in the financial year 1936-37. Ral Govind Chandra 
objected to foe payment of Rs. 1,200 to the Reserve Bank as commission for msoige- 
ment of loans. On a division, only seven voted for foe objection while the entire 
Government block opposed.! 

The Bouse voted demands for excess grants relating to the finanoial year 1934-36 
and supplementary grants under heads Public Health. InterMt on Debt and Land 
Revenue for foe financial year 1936-37. The Conncil then adjourned. 

U. P. Undxbobousd Warns Box 

6th. NOVEMBER Contrary to expectation the remaining official busiaeM was 
not finished in to-day's Council and consequently foe non-official resolutions oould 
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In asking for leave of the Home to withdraw the United Provinoes 

Water* Bill introduced in the Council on Jane 29, 1236 and circulated for the pnr- 
poae of allotting opinion thereon, Sir Jo$*pk Clap, finance Member, spoke with un- 
nanal animation and warmth in justification of this measure and sought to throw res- 
ponsibility on the Council for any eventualities that might oooor in futnre in r eapeet 
of nnderground water supply. He oharaoterised as extremely unfair the >eritiemma 
that this bill was an attempt to establish Government monopoly of underground waters 
and that it was an unjustifiable interference with the liberty of the subject and the 
constitutional rights of tho samindars. 

‘Confiscation without compensation* was the apt description of the bid given by 
the leader of tho Opposition, Mr. Chintamani, at the time the Bill was first intro- 
duced at Nainital and to-day he recalled his criticism that Mr. JawaharisI Nehru 
would be foremost to be grateful to Government for proposing to give legislative 
effect to the confiscatory principle underlying the bill, fie congratulated the Tisanes 
Member personally on the animation and warmth of his speech and as a Member of 
the Government on the belated wisdom that had dawned upon them. 


U. P. State Tubs wells Bill 

After this bitl was allowed to be withdrawn, the Finance Member introduced the 
United Provinces State Tubewells Bill whioh was referred to a select committee on 
the motion of Mr. Chintamani. The bill only sought to apply certain provisions of the 
Northern India Canal and Drainage Act of 1873 to the administration of state tube- 
wells and was of a very non-contentious nature. It was, therefore, expeoted that the 
seleot committee will not take more than an hour or two and the committee was 
asked to report by Monday so that the bill might be passed into law during this 
session. 

Pbeparation of Supplementary Estimates Volume 

There was something like a storm in the tea cup owing to the mistake of the 
Finance department in the preparation of the volume of supplementary estimates. 

The House having passed a resolution in June last recommending to the Govern- 
ment not to spend the allotment (voted in the budget session) of Hs. 10,000 for ren- 
dering finanoial assistance for the education of Indian Christians ‘whose origin among 
the depressed classes’, it looked strange, that the Education Minister's token demand 
of ten rupees to enable the sum already voted to be spent was again printed both 
under the very heading which raised a storm of protest both in March and June. 

A point of order was raised by Shaikh Habibullah that the House oould not re- 
dieouss a resolution raising substantially the same question within six months. The 
Education Minister explained that he had fully carried out the wishes of the House 
in this matter and it was the mistake of the Finance department that the same 
heading was repeated in the memorandum of the supplementary estimates. 

The point of order was ruled out as the Minister agreed to delete the objectionable 
words ‘whose origin is among the depressed classes’. 

Shaikh Habibullah then moved for omission of the token demand but the House 
rejected his motion as the Education Minister had fully met the objeotion raised in 
Junb last. The discussion of the supplementary estimates had not conoluded when the 
Counoil adjourned. 


The Governor’s Speech 

7th. NOVEMBER Tho achievements of the present constitntion with its defects 
and compromises during the last 15 years were enumerated by his Excellency Sir 
Marry Haig addressing the oouncil for the last time this morning. 

The most striking aavanoe achieved, His Exoellency said, had been perhaps in the 
sphere of education whioh had absorbed the greater part of the increased resources 
whioh the province had obtained tinder the present constitution. 

Referring to agriculture, the Governor said that the Department had passed beyond 
the stage of mere research and investigation to that of demonstration and propaganda 
and the resnlts of research were being brought home to the cultivator in the fields. 

The progress of irrigation daring the period had been one of the most remarkable 
features in the life of the province. 

His Exoellency said Gist in no comparable period of the past had to much been 
done to promote the stability of rand eoonomio structure and expressed the belief 
that the policy of the rural development movement was like laying the foundation for 
a new life in the viliagse and a great advance in the happiness, intelligence gad 
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f. The policy of the Government bed been to taereeee the stability o# tenure of 
• WK| to assure that he was protected over reasonable periods from enhancement 
el rent Throughout the duration of the Constitution the Government had devoted a 
meat deal of attention to the endeavour to expaud industrial activity and to establish 
Industries m the provinoe. 

Referring to the new Constitution, the Governor said that there could be no ques- 
tion of the elections being a struggle between the Government and the people. 
Oonteet between parties reflect the main tendencies existing in the provinoe. u we 
presume, His Excellency said, “that any party which goes to the electorate with 
prom i se s of what it will do, intends, if returned with a majority, to try to carry out 
those promises through the Constitution, that* is, by forming a Government and work- 
ing it in a constitutional way. 

“It is sometimes oast up against those who are participating in these elections, 
that they are seeking offioe. There is nothing discreditable in this. On the contrary, 
it would be those who might seek to use the majority not for the purpose of 
forming a Government and taking office, but for the purpose of promoting unconsti- 
tutional activity who would have to answer at the bar of public opinion.’ 1 

Doming with the financial position, the Finance Member said : — 

We paid back an additional lakh towards our debt to the Provincial Loans Fund 
and we spent Re. 2 lakhs on rural development out of the grant received from the 
Government of India. 

“On the other hand, we advanced to looal bodies and other borrowers Re. 3 lakhs 
lees than we expected. 

"The payment of commoted value of pensions oost us Rs. 3 lakhs less than our 
ectittote, and we spent Rs- 2 lakhs less than we had intended from the Central Road 
Development account, whilst other heads show a saving of Rs. 1 lakh. Taking all 
theso items together, we obtain a net reduction in our disbursements of Rs. 2 lakes”. 

The Hidatat Muslim Waqf Bill 


M. NOVEMBER : -Speaking to-day on the Waqf Bill introduced by Mr. HafU 
Muhammad 'Ibrahim, Sir J. P. Srxvattava , Education Minister, informed the 
House that hitherto the Select Committee was proceeding on the assumption based 
on the Iqbal Ahmed Committee report that the total inoome of Waqfs proposed to be 
included within the scope of the Bill was in the neighbour hoed of Rs. 40,00,000. 

8apervi8ing machinery to be set up under the Act, he said, would cost about 
Rs. iBOjOOO annually. From the figures supplied by the district magistrate it appeared 
that the total income of both Shia and Sunni Waqfs did not exoeed Rs. 3,50,000 and 
on the basis of contributions fixed by the seloct committee only a snm of Ra. 17.500 
would bo at the disposal of the central boards for administrative purposes, whioh 
sum the Minister thought was totally inadequate. 

Other Moslem members pressed for the passage of the Bill, Nawabtada Liaqai 
Alt Khan pointed out that under Clause IV of the Bill surveyors would have to be 
appointed to find out the inoome of Waqfs. Ho suggested that the Government 
should not at this stage have opposed the passage of the Bill. If surveyors found 
enough money not forthcoming for thoir administration the proposed machinery would 
not come into existence. 

The MinigUr suggested postponement till the noxt day with a view to giving the 
Government time to consider the proposal. To this the Houso agreod. Other non-official 
Bills were either rejected or not moved. 

The Madhs-e-Sauaba Aquation 


10th. NOVEMBER A tense atmosphere prevailed to-day when 
tions were addressed to Kunwar Sir Makar aj Singh, Home Member, by the Muslim 
members concerning the orders which were promulgated by the deputy commissioner ol 
Lnoknow under sec. 144, Cr. P. C. on every Friday in connection with the madh - #• 
i g kaba agitation among tho Sunnis. 

Tailing to got rodrooo of thoirgrioroDOOi against tbo load magistracy, aaotioo of Uc 
intention to novo tbo adjournment of tbo Homo woo immediately banded over to 
tho PraskUbt by Namabatada MoM. Lioqnat AU Khan. Tbo tens .raised by tbo 
Motion woo tho refusal of the Government to stop the looal author! fats at Lnoknow 
tram interfering in the public recitation of madh-t-takaba which woe o legitimate 
religions right of tho Mtulimi. Objection to tho dioeuosion of tho motion weoraieed 
bribe Ftmmu Mtmbtr on tho ground that it was not m unraot matter nod ter the 
Bam Mtmbtr on tho ground that it might accentuate tbo ill fooling already .stating 
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between the Bannif and 8hiss ofLucknow. The Home Member farther stated that 
a deputation of Muslims was going to wait on his Excellency the Governor on Nor. 
14 and appealed to the good sense of the members to await the result 

Nawabzada Liaquat AH Khan pointed out that arrests were being made on every 
Friday nnder seo. 144 and the Muslim feeling was greatly agitated over the matter, 
whereupon the President considered that there was great force in the contention that 
it was a matter of continuing grievance and held that the motion was in order. 

Exactly at 2*30 the discussion commenced and the motion for adjournment was 
unanimously .carried shortly beforo 4-30. The Home Member did not challenge a 
division. The Council then adjourned till the first of December. 

Tax Hidayat Muslim Waqf Bill (Contd.) 

1st DECEMBER A bombshell was thrown upon the Council to-day by £«r 
Jwala Pra»ad Srivastava , Minister for Education, by his statement explaining the 
attitude of the Government towards the Hidayat Muslim Waqf Bill in whioh Muslim 
members were vitally interested with a view to secure better government and admi- 
nistration of certain classes of Muslim Waqfs. 

The order paper contained a number of amendments against the name of the bon. 
Minister to be moved on behalf of the Government, the most important of whioh re- 
lated to the appointment of commissioners of Waqfs for the purpose of making n 
survey of their income. v 

The other amendments were for tho deletion of all remaining clauses in the B® 
with the exception of clause 4 providing for the appointment of such oommisstaeem.' 

The Minister in the course of an elaborate statement emphasized the imperative 
need of such a survey being made in the first instance, as the figures obtained from 
district magistrates in respect of 44 districts showed that the two boards oould ex- 
geot^tojret an income of only Rs. 26,200 against the expected expenditure of at least 

As the accuracy of the reports received from the district magistrates was assailed 
by 'Several members, the Government considered it essential to obtain fuller and more 
reliable information on this subject by instituting a statutory survey of Waqfs con- 
ducted through commissioners specially appointed for the purpose with the power to 
compel the attendance of witnesses for tho production of documents, etc. The 
Minister added that th« Government felt that without this data, it was impossible to 
proceed. 

At the conclusion of the Minister's statement, Nawabzada Muhammad Liaquat 
Ali Khan , on behalf of Muslim members in the House, moved for the postponement of 
further discussion on the Rill till the next day so that Muslim members might be able 
to take stook of the wholo situation created by the Minister's statement. The motion for 
postponement was agreed to and the House adjourned. 

2nd. DECEMBER After prolonged confabulations between Sir J. P. Srivaztava , 
Minister for Education, and officials on the one side and Muslim members on the other, 
between whom a fundamental divergence of opinion had arisen regarding the Muslim 
Waqfs Bill, the Council met to-day. A statement subsequently made by the Minister 
showed that as a result of private talks and discussions, an agreemont had been 
reached on many points of differonco and he was not going to move the amendments 
which he had previously tabled but would movo cortain others instead. 

Muslim members from the outset had insisted on the whole bill being passed, 
whereas the Minister's speech of yesterday unmistakably indicated the Governments 
opposition to such a course. In fact, the Minister's amendments on the order piper 
sought to modify clause 4 relating to a statutory survey of the income of Waqfs and 
delete almost all other clauses. 

There has, therefore, been a clear climb-down on the part of the Govarnment 
owing to the point that the whole Bill and not a part of it should be placid on the 
statute book in this, the last session of the present Council. < 

The Muslim members scored a victory not only in their negotiktioni with the 
Government but also in the discussion of the Bill in the House. The first test of 
strength with the Government benches came early in the day over the amendment 
moved by the Minister excluding from the purview of the Bill all Waqfs whoso annual 
income was less than Rs. 150. 

This amendment met with a vigorous opposition from Mosltmjaembam who con- 
sidered that the exclusion of each Waqfs which were by no meane negligible in 
number would strike at the very root of the bill and defeat its primary purpooe. 
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. » W* DECEMBER But for one clause on whioh dlsonasioa wssj 
toe next day* the consideration *of all other clauses in the Muslim 
concluded to-day. 

.. ®>is danse sought to empower the oentral boards to realise contributions due to 
to*® hy. distress and sale of moTsble property and was analogous to the provisions in 
toe Municipal and District Boards Acts reliting to the realisation of unpaid taxes. 

Muslim members including 8aipid Mi Zahtcr, Mr. Zahur Ahmad* Saigid Zafar 
^ow»«, 8kaik Habibullak end Baji Qaznafarullah strongly supported tbs addition 
of this new clause and urged that without such powers for the oentral boards, the 
Act would in practice become e deed letter, particularly as the House had already 
agreed to the official amendment that contributions were not to ho realised by 
collectors as arrears of land revenue. 

The MintiUr for Education who at first had opposed this danse later agreed 
to obtain the decision of the Government thereon and the debate was accordingly 
adjourned. 

There were two divisions in the course of the day* in both of which the Govern- 
ment won. The first was in regard to the exclusion of four Shis Waqfa from the 
purview of the Act* to which the Muslim members expressed their opposition and 
Jhe seoond related to the form end not the substance of the amendment moved by 
the Education Minister regarding the immediate promulgation of certain sections of 
the Act Both the amendments over which divisions took piaoe were not considered by 
Muslim members to be of major importance. 


4fb. DECEMBER The Muslim Waqfs Bill was passed into law earlier la the 
day. Muslim members expressed dissatisfaction that the measure was not passed in 
the manner they liked but underwent certain changes during the second reading 
stage in accordance with the terms laid down by the Government. 

An important revelation was made by the leader of the Opposition as regards the 
reason why Hindu members generally took little or no pa.t in the discussion of the 
bill, which camo as a great surprise upon the House. He said that he was at first 
approached by a spokesman on behalf of the Minister for Education to serve on the 
select committee and was later asked to withdraw his consent on the ground that 
Muslim members would not like the presence of Hindu members on the committee. 

Referring to the Finance Member's speech Mr. Chintamani , on behalf of himself 
and bia party, entirely repudiated responsibility tor the ill-advised Bpecial Powers 
Act. He regretted that the House was not more economical in its approbation of 
Government than it actually had been. He was glad this ‘Long Council' had* at 
last come to an end. 

Warm tribntea were paid to the President by Sir Joseph Clap, leader of tot 
House, Mr. CAmfamani* leader of the Opposition* and leaders of other psrtiea and 
some other members for bis tact* ability* skill and sagacity in conducting the delibe- 
rations of the House. 

The hope was expressed by all sections of the House that he would come ont 
successful in the coming election and re- elected tho first Speaker of the new provin- 
cial Legislative Assembly. 

The President made a suitable acknowledgment of the personal references made 
to him. 

At tho conolnsion of the proceedings, the Council was prorogued by tho Presi- 
dent under the orders of H. E. the Governor. 


The C. P. Legislative Council 

July Session— Nagpur — 29th. July to 6th. August 1636. 

Ex-Couxcillob* s Appointment Challenged 

The July session of the C. P. Legislative Council commenced at Nagpur on the 
27th. My 19S6 under the presidency of Sir 8. W. A. Rizvi. When the Honourable Ur. 
Rwghtoti advanced to the presidential seat to take the oath of allegianoe, Mr. Kedar % 
Opposition Leader, raised a point of order saying that he objected to Mr. Boughton’a 
appointment as temporary Member. The President agreed to give time to Mr. Kedar 
to raise the point of order later on. 

Raising the point of order later, Mr. Kedar claimed that Mr. Bough ion’s appoint* 
ment uraa ultra vim as the circnmstanoes under which’temporary members could be 
appointed did not exist in Mr. Houghton's case and quoted 8ection 92 (3) of the 
India Actan support of his oontention. Mr. Kedar submitted that the vacanoy did 
not exist as the permanent incumbent (Mr. E. Baghavendra Rao) was neither infirm 
nor oould he be declared as oh special duty, since he was officiating as Governor. Con- 
seqnently, Mr. Kedar questioned Mr. Rougbton’s right to sit in the House. 

Mr. A . L. Btnney, Chief Secretary, submitted that there were precedents for such 
prooedure in Madras and the Punjab. Mr. Parekh enquired when Mr. Roughton's 
appointment was made. The Chief Secretary said that the appointment was made 
while 8ir Hyde Gowan was Governor, but notified after Mr. Baghavendra Rao 
assumed office of Governor. Mr. Parekh submitted that no vacancy existed when 
the appointment was made and as such the appointment was ultra vires. The President 
announced that further discussion on the subject would be resumed on July 29. 

The Counoil adjourned after passing six Government Bills into law. Official 
legislative business included presentation of the report of the Public Accounts 
Committee for 1934-1935 by the Hon’ble Mr. 0. P. Burton , Finance Member. 

Unemployment Enquiry 

28th. JULY : -The problem of unemployment took up the major portion of to-day's 
sitting of the Council, which discussed non-official resolutions. There was four hours' 
debate on Mr. C. B. Parekh'* motion recommehding to the Government the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to investigate unemployment in the province, specially amongst 
the educated classes and suggest the ways ana means to remedy it. 

Non-official members, supporting the motion, stressed the aouteness of the problem 
which was beooming more ana more intense every day and enquired wbv the 
Government, who, in their view, owed a duty to tho public, had not moved so far in 
the matter. The resolutiou was carried without division. 

Mr. A. L. Binney % Chief Secretary, opposing the motion thought that no useful 
purpose would be served by the appointment of a committee. Unemployment in the 

S rovinoe was not so acute as in other provinces. However, the Government was 
oing what they could within the financial resources available. He added that the 
8apru Committee's report was upder consideration of the Government, who would 
take suitable action on the recommendations applicable to the conditions of the 
province. 

Secretaries to the Government in the Agriculture, Education and Industries 
Departments narrated the activities of their Departments for giving an industrial 
bias, imparting primary education and helping the development of industries in the 
province and also promoting sohemes for the benefit of agriculturists. 

H CO-OPIEATIVS Land MoBTGAGE BANK BlLL 

29th. JULY The Council devoted tho whole day to the discussion of Govern- 
ment legislative business. Nine Bills were passed into law. 

The 1 son. , Mr. B. 0. Khaparde'e Central Provinces Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Bank Bill, as it emerged from the Select Committee, was the first measure to reoeivo 
assent of tho House. Tho Bill was baaed on the Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Banka Aot of 1934, with certain modifications and empowered land mortgage bonks to 
effect distraint and sale without intervention of civil courts. 
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lUoucnoif ot Inmost Bri 

The bon. Hr. J. N. Bougktom next presented the report of the 8eleot Committee 
on the Oentnl Provinces Reduction of Interest Bill framed on the lines of chapter 
IV of the U. P. Agriculturist Belief Aot of 1934. Stlk 8km let and other members 
objected to the erclusion of scheduled banks from the operation of the Bin bat the 
opposition was ineffective and the Bill was agreed to. 

Obduhal PaoctDimx Amro. Bul 

Mr. N. O. Houghton next moved that the Code ot Criminal Procedure (0. P. 
Amendment Bill) No. 6 of 1930 as roported by the Select Committee be taken into 
consideration. The Bill aimed at making personation at elections a ocgnixable offence* 
empowering the police officer to arrest any person suspected to be guilty of the 
offence without a warrant and if necessary to be detained pending enquiry. 

Mr. Mangalnurtki (Nagpore University) said that the effect of tne Bill would be 
to scare away voters who would be acquiring the right to vote and there was a 
possibility of the police misusing their power. 

Khan Bahadur Sutd Hifatatali said that at election time feelings usually run high 
and the Bill would be used with a view to cowing down opponents by certain candidates. 

The motion for consideration of the Bill was carried by 30 votes. 


Rytertaikxints Duty Bill 

The House next considered the 0. P. Entertainments Duty Bill* the report of the 
Select Committee on which was presented by the Hon'ble Mr. 0. P. Burton. The Bill 
was based on the Bombay Entertainment Duty Bill of 1923. 

Mr. D. T . iiangalmurthi opposed consideration of the Bill in view of the pro* 
sent economic condition of the people but the House agreed to consider the Bill by 
34 votes to 29. 

Bai Bahadur 0. P. Jaitwal moved two amendments abolishing the tax on two 
and four anna seats. 

Mr. Burton said that abolition of tax ou those seats would result in considerable 
fall in revenue. Those who could not pay tax, which was not heavy, could avail 
themselves of other entertainments. 

.Mr. C. B Pareks , Kao Saheb Fulay, and Rai Bahadur Dadu Dtoarkanath Singh 
supported the amendments on the score that poor people should not be taxed. 

Mr. Jaitwal' t first amendment was carried by 43 votes to 14 and the second by 
33 votes to 25. 

The Bill, as amended by the House, was passed into law. 


Election Personation Prevention Bill 

While discussion on the Bill for prevention of the offenoo 6f personation at elec- 
tions was under discussion, Khan Bahadur Syed Hifatatali moved two amendments 
urging the deletion of two clauses. The President declared that the amendments were 
out of order as they amouuted to killing the Bill. The member could, if ho ohoss. 
oppose the clauses but ho could not move amendments which aimed at deletion of 
whole clauses. When the Bill was being put to the final vote of the House, tbs 
President enquired if members desired to make any observations. Mr. V. B. Chonbal 
immediately roso in his seat and said ,4 The only observation I have to make is that 
the Bill should not operate as far as immediate elections are concerned/ 4 (Laughter.) 

After passing five other Government Bills of a formal nature, the House adjourned. 

Oirls* Compulsory Education BtLL 

91st JULY There was a fair attendance of ladies in the visitors' gallerias to- 
day and they evinced keen interest whon the House discussed Mrs. Bamabai Tambt't 
Bill, soggasting to ihe Government to make primary education compulsory in the ossa 
of girls in the province. 

Mrs. Tambe declared that local bodies had failed to do {this on finaneial grounds 
and, therefore, the Government should strive for the expansion of woman's education. 

The debate disolosed sharp divergence ot opinion among members but the majority 

Bill* 

Mr. M. Omtn, Eduction Secretary, oppoting the Bill aaid that on fiuaaeia! ground, 
tho Qevjrumct oonld not takt thin reaponaibility, which involved expenditure of 
nearly Ba. 18 lakhs par annum. Ho pointed ont tho dearth of trainod woman taaohsm 
who would bo aacnary if primwy eduction wore made oompulaory for girts. 
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While the Government empathised with the object of the. Bin, they ooold not see 
their way to agree with die coarse suggested at present. Farther diaousskm was 
adjourned till the nest day. 

Earlier, the Hoase passed the Bill repealing the provisions of the Land Revenue 
Aot whereby the Government ooald recover arreas of land revenae by the arrest, 
detention or imprisonment of defaulter in jail by the Government 

1st AUGUST When the Council resumed discussion to-day on Mrs. Tambe' t 
Girls' Primary Education Bill, the Hon'bie Mr. B. Q. Kkapard a, Education Minister, 
said that from opinions received it was clear that the majority of local bodice were 
opposed to asking primary eduoation for girls compulsory ana that ooeroion of these 
bodies would defeat the very purpose the moasuro sought to aohieve. 

Financial stringency, which was even now bad, prevented the Government fora 
taking such a liability. However, they had given partial rolief in that grants amount- 
ing nearly to Rs. 1,45,000 had been restored to local bodies to be spent for primary 
edncation. 

Mr$. Tambe made a moving appeal to the House to support the Bill. She de- 
clared that compulsory primary eduoation for girls was a necessity at a time when 
a more demooratio form of Govornment was being ushered in the country and claim- 
ed that the Bill would help the agricultural population of the country. She alluded 
to the Viceroy's recent speech stressing the need for spreading female literacy and 
remarked that the House should consider, while voting on the Bill, the opinion of an 
eminent authority, not because ho was the Viceroy but who, as Chairman of the 
Royal Agricultural Commission, extensively toured in India. Mrs. Tambe could not 
see why there should be any difference between boys and girls in the matter of com- 
pulsory primary oduoatiou and thought that this Government should come forward 
with sufficient funds if they were in sympathy with female education. 

The House dividing, the Bill was thrown out by 27 to 35 votes, some members 
greeting the result with cries of ‘shamo, shame'. Mrs. Tambe and ladies from the 
visitors* galleries who were watching the debate left the hall utterly disappointed. 

Board of Ksvf.xue Bill 

3rd. AUGUST The Government scored a victory over non-officials in the 
Council to-day, when on the motion of the Finance Member, the Hon'bie Mr. O. P. 
Burton , the House agreed to refer to Select Committee, the Board of Revenue Bill 
by 39 votes to 28. The Bill sought to establish a Board of Revenue in the Province 
after the introduction of Provincial Autonomy from April 1, 1937 to deal with all 
revenue appeals. 

Oppositionists contended that the nigh Court of Nagpur could be given powers to 
deal with revenue matters also and expressed the fear that the Board would be filled 
by members of the I. C. S., to which tho Houso should not be a party. 

The Finance Member emphasised the noed for establishing the necessary 
machinery to dispose of reveuue appeals from the date of inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy and with this object, ho said, the present Bill had been brought forward 
before the House. Legislation was an absolute necessity and the fears expressed by 
some members were baseless. 

The Government motion was carried. 

Naofur Iwroveuixt Trust Bill 

The Hon'bie Mr. B. 0. Khaparde u Education Minister, then introduced the Nagpur 
Improvement Trust Bill. Mr. P. J. II. Stent, Commissioner of Nagpur Division, who 
had special knowledge of the subject took his seat in the House. Discussion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned. 

(X P. Highway Bill 

4th. AUGUST Legislation implementing the recommendations of the Road 
Oonferenoe of 1931, which drew attention to enforcing of the rale of the road and 
generally the use of pnblio roads 1 and places in the province, as embodied In the 
Osntral Provinces Highway Bill was carried through in the Council to-day. The 
Home, on the motion of the Home Member, the Hon ble Mr. IF. J, Roughton enacted 
the Bill Into law by 29 votes to 6. 

Earlier, the Nmpur Improvement Trust Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 
Feeble opposition to the measure came from two members who, while recognising 
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would put on rale-payers au extra burden of taxation. 
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the creation of a trust at 


j-payers 

Mr. CL B. Parakh (Nagpur' thought that agitation against the trust was engineered 
by a handful of landlords whose interests were likely to be affected. There was 
ample evidence to prove that an overwhelming majority of publio opinion in Nagpur 
favoured immediate establishment of the trust. 

Mr. P. J. R. Stmt, Commissioner of Nagpur Division, who was specially noml- 
to the Council to deal with the subject, counteracted all opposition arguments 

declared that the members of the Rouse had been offered to-day an 

. __ inaugurating a constructive measure of far-reaching importance 
i would, he confidently predicted, be * remembered in gratitude by generations 
yet to oome* Mr. Stent, who spoke with visible emotion, was heard with rapt atten- 
tion in the House, whioh threw out a dilatory motion and retorted the Bill to a 
Moot Committee without division. 


Local Self-Govt. Amend. Bill 

M. AUGUST 2 —' The Council dovoted the almost entire sitting to-day to a discu- 
ssion of the Bill to amend the C. P. Local Self-Government Act of 1920 whioh the 
Bdnoattao Minister, Mr. B. 0. Khapardt introduced. Tho Bill was based upon tho 
recommendations of the Committee set up by the Government early this year. 

Several members opposed tho measure contending that the rights of Local Bodies 
would bo taken away even in the sphere of running normal administration and tho 
official element in these bodies would predominate in as ranch as tne Deputy 
Commissioner had been invested with wide powers of 'supervision and control 
regarding the administration of primary schools. which the Government proposed to 
transfer from Local Bodies to independent school boards, to be constituted by tho 
Government. 

The MiniiUr, replying, explained that the clauses of the Bill were of an enabling 
nature. Only in cases of such Local Bodies which, despite the Government's warning, 
persistently failed to discharge their duties properly and wasted publio funds, would 
the provisions of the Bill be applied. The Government could not tolerate any longer 
the maladministration of some Local Bodies and the legislation sought to improvo tho 
position, and was essential to protect the interests of minorities. 

A dilatory motion was defeated by 40 votes to 12 and the Bill was referred to a 
8eleot Committee. 

Local Bodies Improvement Hill 

8th. AUGUST The Council mot to-day, the last day of the present session, 
and disposed of official and non-official business on the agenda. Seven bills, including 
one making changes in the working of district councils, local bodies nod village 
panchayafs with a view to bringing about improvomont suggested by the Loeal Bolt- 
Government Committee in its report and accepted by tho Government, were referred 
to a Select Committee on the motion of the Hon'bfe Mr. B. 0 . Khaparde , Education 
Minister. 

4 C. P. Recognised Examinations Bill 

The House also sent to the Select Committee tho C. P. Recognised Examinations 
Bill, which was designed to make unauthorised possession of examination papers a 
punishable offence. The Government undertook this legislation os leakage of 
Question papers had often caused in tho past hardship on students and it hau been 
found difficult either to detect the source of leakage or to bring the offender to book, 
despite strenuous efforts of tho authorities concerned. 

C. P. Protection of Debtors Bill 

“The Government appears to be opposed to money-lenders' interests," observed 
8$th 8h*olal y speaking against the C. P. Protection of Debtors Bill, moved by tbe 
Homo Member, the Ron'ble Mr. N. J. Houghton. The speaker wanted an assurance 
that no hardships would be inflicted upon the money-lender class. The Bill sought 
to proteot debtors from intimidation and molestation of money-lenders and their 
hirelings who u rely on violence rather than the processes of law". 

The Home Member assured the House that those having honest dealings need not 
ho afraid of tho measure as do hardship was likely to be caused to them. 

The Government motion for Select Committee was then carried. 
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Cotton If novo Bill 

Another important bill which was intended to check the mixing of inferior type of 
cotton (Garrowhill variety) with superior cotton, which practice was prevalent in a 
large area in the province and threatened to affect adversely good cotton crop wan 
sent to the 8elect Committee on the motion of the Minister of Agriculture. 

She House then adjourned sin* dig. 


NOVEMBER SESSION~NAGPUR-5th. to 11th. NOV. 1936 

Tbx Governor's Address 

The last session of Central Provinces Legislative Council under the Monntford 
constitution was held at Nagpur on the 5th. November 1936. H. E. 8ir Hud* Govern. 
Governor, addressing the members observed that it was the sacred duty of 
everyone regarded as a leader of the people to educate the new electorate, numbering 
over one and a half millions, in this province. On the way in whioh they fulfilled 
that duty, the fate of new structure would depend. 

They were entering in India to-day, on the task of building a new democracy at 
the vert time when in the west the old democracies were approching their hour of 
trial, when they approach the new voters they should not make high promisee and 
of the coming of that millennium which they knew was not attainable, but on the 
oontrary they should ask voters to return those who would work for the good of the 
State for “on the quality of our representatives, we will be •judged for our capacity 
to govern ourselves". - 

His Excellency added that under the new constitution, the Governor’s powers were 
strictly limited and all the real responsibility for the welfare and progress of the 
province lay upon no other shoulders but their own. He earnestly hoped that they 
would choose the right path to their salvation, and not one that led to destruction 
and that the spirit of mutual tolerance and understanding which had gradually de- 
veloped during the life of the present Council would survive in the new constitution. 

His Excellency reviewed the record of beneficial legislation in the past three years 
and said that the problem of rural indebtedness had been dealt with successfully and 
agriculturists had been assisted by a series of acts designed to help to make easy the 
marketing of their produce. Continuing, the Governor remarked, that no one who had 
observed the work of the first reformed Council and the present one could fail to be strnok 
by two changes. There was a time when the proceedings were marked by bitter and 
acrimonious attacks on the Government and its Ministers and officials, but now each side 
had recogaiaed that each in its differeut wav was working for the common good. And 
a spirit of tolerance and understanding has gradually been developed. Tne second 
change, no less important, was the convention of the Ministry working on the prin- 
ciple of joint responsibility which would resign if its followers refused to support 
it 8ir Hydp thought that much still remained to bo learnt about party discipline and 
the need for stable loyalties, but he felt that the seed of party government had been 
sown and was bearing fruit already. 

His Excellency paid a tribute to the President of the House, Mr. S. W. A. Bixvi, 
under whose guidance it had established a tradition of dignified and orderly debate 
and also expressed gratitude to tho Home Member, Mr. £. Raghavendra Kao, who 
as Leader of the House had qarried out his trust worthily and brought to their 
debates bpowledgo of constitutional law and parliamentary practice which had earned 
lor him a name in places far beyond the walls of that House. 

The Governor also referred to the preparations now progressingfor the inception 
of the now constitution, the most important change being the High Court which 
completed the constitutional structure of the Province. 

Tad Debtor's Protection Bill 

fith. NOVEMBER On the motion of the Home Member, the Council enacted 
into law to-day tho Bill seeking to protect debtors from money-lenders, who roly on 
threat of violence rather than the process of law. 
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Bi m-TO made molestation tad intimidation of debtors punishable with simple 
tmprkrcime nt extending for three months or fine of Rt. 500 or both* 

A soo-offioiil amendment, which vm carried provided that the offimoe oooid be 
ooMowried with the oonsent of the trying court 

She House also accepted another BUI making nnanthoriaed po eee eeio n of exami- 
nation papers an offence punishable with six months' simple imprisonment or 
Bn 1J00D fine or both mid then adjourned. 

Gandidatbb nr tbs (Journo Xuonoir 

Mb. NOVEMBER Mr. Kaekipraead Pant* (8ihora) moved an adjournment 
notion in respect of a oironlar stated to have been issued by an officer or officers 
of the Government oalling forth information about the candidatee contacting the 
forthcoming elections to the Provincial Assembly and their supporters. 

She Hon. Mr. Raqkaeendra Boo, objecting to the motion, said that the same was 
not definite nor was it urgent. 

She Pneident enquired of Mr. Pande, even assuming that the oironlar had been 
leaned by any officer, where was the sting in it that gave urgenoy to the matter ? Mr. 
Finds replied that certain District Superintendents had issued oyolostyled oiroulars 
oalling information and the enquiry smacked of interference in the directions in view 
of the fact that the primary elections of the Depressed Claeses were approaching 
near. Mr. Koike, intervening, remarked, amidst Iona laughter, that the supporters os' 
candidates were getting nervous when the police went to make enquiries. 

After some further discussion, the President, relying on the ruling given Jby the 
President of the Legislative Asaembly on the 16tn July. 1931, gave a ruling die- 
allowing the motion on the ground that there was no sting in the motion, that thsre 
was considerable vagueness about the officer or offioers alleged to have issued the 
oiroulars and about their dates ; but assuming that one of the circulars was to 
elicit information about candidates and their supporters, he failed to find how it 
oould be said to be objeotionable. Probably, polioe offioers wanted information about 
candidates and their supporters and the oiroular may or may not be innoouous, bat 
it was difficult to Bay that, on the face of it, it was not innoouous. For these r ea s o ns , 
the President did not think he would be justified in admitting the motion. 

Nao pub’s Water Supply 

10th. NOVEMBER In the Council to-day on the motion of the Finance Member 
the House carried the demand for two and a half lakhs of rupees, Mr. T. J, Kedar , 
the Opposition Leader, alone raising |his voice “No”. The sum was to be advanoed to 
the Nagpur Municipality as a loan for launching a scheme to augment the oity’a 
water-supply. 

The House accepted a resolution moved by Rai Bahadur K. 8. Navudu , Industrie* 
Minister, suggesting to the Government a scheme for the establishment of 33 
ohiidrens dispensaries to be included in the proposals formulated for the utilisation 
of the Government of India’s rural uplift grant. 

The Finance Member, the hon. Mr. 0. P. Brunton moved that the Board of Ravenuo 
Bill, as reported by the Sub-Committee, be taken inro consideration. 

Mr. C. B. Parakh , moving a dilatory motion, said that there was no need for 
tho House to rush through this measure. Even if the House passed a Bill, there 
was no guarantee that the new legislature would accept it. The measure was designed 
to create a machinery to dispose of the revenue appeals after the inauguration of 
Proviooval Autonomy and for this purpose proposes to establish a Board of Revenue 
in the Province from April next 

The dilatory motion tor recommitting the Bill to the Select Committee was lost 
by 22 votes to 34. After further discussion, tho House accepted Mr. C, B. Parakk'e 
amendment, by 42 votes to 19, recommending that the member of the Board of 
Bevenne shall not be a permanent servant of the Crown, but will be a barrister oi 
pleaderpractising in the Nagpur High Court, and that his salary will not exeeed 
Bs. 2,000 per annum. As this amendment, which went counter to tne main princi- 
ples of the Bill was aooepted by the House, the Government made no further 
motion on tho Bill. 

Thx'C. P. Local Govt. Bill 

The hon. Mr. B. 0. Kkaparde , the Minister, then'presented the C. P. Local Govern- 
ment Bill aa reported by the 8elect Committee. The Opposition Leader, Mr. Kedar % 
enquired whether the Government would treat the Bill as a non-party measure and 
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said they would not agree to tuoh a ooures. kuf vita! amendment, if carried, 
would, be added, be treated as a censure vote against the Ministry. Farther disear 
sion wasjadjourned. 

Naopub IxPBorxiairr Trust Bill 

lltk NOVEMBER ’.—There was a dramatic incident in the Ocnncil to-day, when 
about twenty members, headed by Mr. T. J. Rector, Opposition Leader, staged a 
•walk out” as a protest against the onoonstitational and illegal manner in jwhioh the 
Government wanted to proceed with official legislative business. 

When the House reassembled this morning after Mr. J Sector's statement jester* 
day, the lobbies were resounding with reports that clouds over the ministry bad not 
been Kited. Government members at the outset presented Select Committee reports on 
several official bills and introduced new ones. 

Thereafter the Hon’ble Mr. B. Q. Khaparde , Minister, moved that the report of 
the fleleot Committee on the Nagpur Improvement Trust Bill would be taken np for 

Mr. T. J. Kedar , Dr. P. N. Deehmukh and others objected to the motion, contending 
that the procedure resorted to was unusual in the history of the Council inasmuch 
as the Minister had made no motion in respect of the Local Self-Government Bill, 
the Select Committee report on which he had presented yesterday. 

The Some Member said the order of business had been announced yesterday and 
according to that the Improvement Trust Bill, which stood first, was being taken up. 

Mr. Mangalmurthi wanted the Minister to make an unequivocal statement as to 
whether the Government intended to make any further motions in respeot of the two 
bills affecting the reorganisation of Local Self-Government in the province. 

Mr. Raghavewdra Rao said the Government had given ample notice of their inten- 
tion to move the bill and it was incorrect to say that the House was being taken 
by surprise. 

Thereupon Mr. Kedar threatened to stage a walk-out, whereupon the President, 
Mr. Rievi adjourned the House for half an hour at 1-30 with a view to allow both 
Hie Opposition and the Government to sink their differences and find ent a solution 

of the impasse. 

When the House reassembled at 2 p. m. it was found that there was no change 
in the attitude of either party. Mr. Kedar , in the course of a lengthy statement 
okdmed that the Ministry had no courage to proceed with the Bills affecting Local 
Self-Government in view of the challenge thrown out by him the previous day, that 
a ministry which failed to make further motions in respect of its own bills had oeaaed 
to oommand the confidence of the House and that it zrn longer represented either the 
province or the House. 

Mr. Raghavendra Rao , replying, said that once the Opposition had been given 
notioe of business the Government were entitled to take up the business according 
to their convenience. As regards the challenge thrown out by the Opposition the 
same would be accepted when it was necessary to accept it. He asked the Opposi- 
tion not to take shelter under technical points to remove the Ministry but to take 
the straight oourse open to them. 

The President said that what they had to see was whether the Hon’ble Mr. 
Khaparde as member of the House and the Government had the right to make a 
motion which he songht to make. He saw nothing which stood in his way. Probably 
it was pure tactios on his part not to make the motion in respect of the Local Self- 
Government Bill. 

When Mr. Khaparde next rose to move for consideration of the Select Committee 
report on the Nagpur Improvement Trust Bill, about twenty members, headed bv Mr. 
Kedar, withdrew from the House. They, however, declared that the walk-out was 
not for the whole day and that they would re-enter the House in case the Govern- 
ment so^ht to move the Local Self-Government and Municipalties Amending Bills 
taking advantage of their absence. 

Mr. Kedar'* re-entry into the Counoil was as dramatic as his exit and he sur- 
prised the House by taking his seat exactly six minutes after he left it. The Nag- 
pur Improvement Trust Bill and two other offioial Bills were passed into law. 

Adjournment Motion 

When the House reassembled at 4 p. m., almost all the members were back in 
their setts. Mr. Iftikar AH (Jubbulpore) moved an adjournment motion to disease 
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tte interfere^ of the Government oflloer In tteetios®- In the Saldana District and 
thebirmwment of candidates belonging to a certain party. 

h the coarse of his speech MrTlftikar Ali referred to Bio fact that the Non- 
Brahmin Party of Buldana had carried on peaceful propaganda in favour of their 
candidates and the party opposed to them bad sought to more the authorities to take 
■fttfon agunst Mr. Anandaswami and Mr. PandharTPatel, who were the leaden of the 
pvty. Certain persons interested in putting down the candidates of the party had 
jg to the anthorities to tab notion under Section 198 against Mr. Anaad- 
that an ex-ptrto enquiry was held, that a oertain official sailed the leaden 
and tiueeteaad to tab prooaadinga against them and that auoh interfaranoa had im- 
peded the propaganda work in that dSriot. 

Nr. B, A, MNtttar. oppoaing the motion, said that the now's statements were 
yftr tooorrect The Non-Brahman Partyindulged in vulgar propaganda uainst 
harrMan and pleader* and exhorted the electorate to aendln only unaduoatoa per- 
soMtotha Aaaambly. Xven Hindu woman were attaokad and asperatona oast on their 
character by some speakers. Ha hoped the Honse would not tolerate suoh methods 
whatever party was retorting to theae methods. The phrases used st one meeting 
y* 90 .▼toffr that they might have easily provoked a riot Immediately after the 
Meotion in W3J riots on mass scale had broken out in Buldana Bistriot In which 
noten resorted to looting and arson. Apprehending a repetition of it oertain Blur . 
Associations in the dietnot unanimously passed resolutions urging the authority to 
prevent the dissemination of defamatory propaganda and to safeguard their rights. 
The auagation that the enquiry was held in oamera was unfounded. The maker 
faued to understand how taking action against persons who exoited class hatred could 
be construed is hampering electioneering propaganda. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendro Rao , Home Member, opposing the motion, said the 
matter was engaging the attention of the Government and he did not propose to 
anticipate their decision. He added that the policy of the Government about elections 
was the same as outlined by the Home Member in the Legislative Assembly. He 
urged the councillors and other Democrats not to stir evil forces, having regard to 
the good of the provinoe and the future of demooraoy. 

Rao Sahrk Fulay (Labour), Mr. C. B. Partkh (Nagpur) and Mr. V. B. Choubal 
supported the motion on principle, namely, interference in election propaganda and 
urged upon the Government to show more toleranoe. The last-named speaker also 
appealed to Mr. lftikar Ali to withdraw the motion as his purpose had been served. 


Khan Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg (Akola) opposed the motion, while 8eih 
Seolol deplored the activities of those leaders who had engineered a motion that 
would embitter the feelings. 

Mrs. Tambe said that women were prepared to face the hardships of political 
life, but urged those who indulged in propaganda not to cast aspersions on the 
character of women. 

Mr. Y. u. Rale said that after the ousting of the Brahmins in the local bodies 
as a result of Non-Brahmin propaganda, a second phase had arisen, namely, agitation 
by the uneducated Non-Brahmins against their own educated brethren. Tbo rise of 
the communal parties was depressing. He also opposed the motion. 

After his final speech, Mr. lftikar Ali announced his withdrawal of the adjourn- 
ment motion. 


Money Lenders' Amend. Bill 

For the first time in the history of the second reformed Council, an amendment 
was to-day declared lost, no one voting in its favour and twenty-ono against. The 
motion was in respect of a non-official Bill including mortgages in the provisions of 
the Money-Lenders Act and was sponsored hy Nationalists and opposed by the 
** ' ’s Party. When it was pressed to a division, Nationalists refrained from 

S and the origmai Bill tabled i>y Khan Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg was then 
into law. The House was then prorogued. 



The Punjab Legislative Council 

Aatana Setnon— Lahore— 20th. October to 10th. Norenber 1036 

Election or New Puesxduvt 

Ihe list session of the Punjab Legislative Council under the Montford Constitution 
coxnmenoed at Lahore on the 20th. October 1926. Bao Bahadur Ckmdhri Chattmram. 
leader of the Unionist Party, was elected President. Rao Bahadur Chottnram obtained 
90 votdi as against his rival, Sardar Bahadur Bhuta Singh* a 28 votes. 

All Hindu and 8ikh members of the Council, barring four, staged a walk-out im- 
mediately after the result was announced, as a protest against Government members 
taking oart in the eleotion. 

At the outset, the Secretary read out a message from the Governor that as the 
Deputy President had intimated his inability to preside, he had appointed Mr. J. D. 
Andaraom, Legal Remembrancer to take the ohair for the purpose of the presidential 
eleotion. Mr. Anderson read out the names of the respective candidates and asked 
the Bouse to proceed with the eleotion by ballot 

Thereupon Raja Narendranath , leader of tbe Hindu Reform Party, rose on a point 
of order and said than in view of the fact that the Deputy President was standing 
for Presidentship, there should be no election. He continued to state that the Deputy 
President's rival was, moreover, a violent partisan. 

Opposition members objected that there could be no speeches in this vein and 
the President said that no personal obsoivations were called for. 

Mr. Nanakchand Pandit , another member of tbe Hindu Party, quoted May's 
“Parliamentary Procedure" to show that speeches for and against were permitted 
before election but the President held that they were following their own rules of 
eleotion and not May’s Parliamentary Procedure. ' 

Mr. Mukundlal Puri thereupon said that their own rules did not exclude May's 
“Procedure", being followed specially in the present oase and asked the Chair to 
permit speeohes. 

The Preaidant said that they would proceed with the election as laid down and 
go by their own precedents. 

Mr. Puri thereupon asked for a ruling on Raja Narendranath's point of order 
that when the Deputy President was standing as a candidate and his opponent was 
a partisan, no election should take place. 

Mr. Anderson said that under the rules of election which they were about to 
follow, it was not a point of order and no ruling was called for. 

Raja Narendranath then appealed to the Leader of the House that the Govern- 
ment members should remain neutral. 

Mr. Puri supporting, said that the convention in all Parliamentary bodies was that 
the Government remained neutral when a party leader was seeking the suffrage of 
the House. He asked the Finance Member whether Government members would 
vote, to which Sir Donald Boyd replied in the affirmative. 

Raja Narendranath said that ihe Government's participation in the presidential 
eleotion to-day would cause widespread discontent and members who would be affeoted 
by it would demonstrate that fact 

Voting resulted in Choudhuri Choturam getting 56 votes and Sardar Buta Singh 
28 votes. Hindu and Sikh members voted for Sardar Buta Singh. 

Apropos the walk-out staged by Sikh and Hindu members, Raja Narendranath, 
leader of the Hindu National Reform Party, in the course of a statement to the 
press, saul 

“The walk-out was meant to show our resentment at official members taking part 
in the election by giving their vote, though even the precedent of the Punjab Coun- 
cil was quoted, when Sir Abdul Qadir and Sir G. C. Narang were rival candidates 
for the presidentship, offioial members did not exercise their right of vote. In the 
eleotion which took place to-day, tbe Unionist Party which is numerically the strong- 
est party in the House should nave been left to its own resources. It was highly un- 
desirable for Government members to support, by their vote, for the presidentship a 
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mmhet who had boas avowad*a partiun tad who Mon<ed to a partjr which waa 
nomenealJy strong. 

Motor Vihxglbs Taxation Box 

171 k OCTOBER The Government suffered their first defeat to-daywhen Sheikh 
Mohamad Sadiq'e amendment for the circulation of the Motor fhkMm Tam - 

UemjAmemdment and Co-ordination) Bill waa carried by 31 votes to 26. 

Bwfi w e mt Member. Sir Sikandar Hgat Khan, replying to the debate said that 
the Bill was not a measure to help the railways in competition with buses, as was 
thought by certain speakers, bat was really a measure to help the bus-owners. Be 
promised to oonsider any reasonable reduction proposed in the rate of taxation. 

Ornsa Bills 

The House then pasted the Punjab Entertainments Duty Bill as amended and re- 
returned by Hie Excellency the Governor. 

The Punjab Copying fees Bill and the Punjab Nurses Registration Amendment 
Bill were next considered and passed. The House then adjourned till the 29th. 

Rxleask or Martial Law Paisosmts 

29th. OCTOBER A lively debate oocurred in the Council to-day on the resolution 
of Mrs. Lekhwati Jain, recommending to the Government for the immediate fiteaee of 
the . 1914-15 Lahore Conspiiacy Case prisoners and the Martial Law prisoners of 1919. 
Supporters of the resolution relied on tho interpretation of the tenas of the im- 
prisonment and transportation and said tliat in any case, the Government would not 
be justified in further imprisoning the provisioners. 

Mrs. Lekhwati Jain stated that the prisoners had already served their term of 
imprisonment and the movements with which they were alleged to have been asso- 
ciated were no longer in existonce. There was no apprehension that if the prisoners 
were released, they would join those movements, because their co-prisoners, who had 
already been released, had not misused their liberty. Why make only the re- 
maining few suffer V he asked. Quoting Shakespeare on the divine attributes of 
mercy, Mrs. Jain said that it is twice blessed aud both the Government and the pri- 
soners would benefit by its exercise in the present case. Mrs. Jain movingly appealed 
to all sections of tho House to join in invoking morcy fo M tho prisoners, who had 
served their terms of imprisonment, and stated that this might be a gracious gesture 
at the time of the Corouution and the inauguration of a new era next year. 

Mr. Mukundlal Puri accused the Government of interpreting tho rules of release 
differoutly in tho case of these prisoners. Ho said that normally a term of life im- 
prisonment was considered not more than 29 years and in the case of transportation 
not more than 14 years but iu the caso of the Martial Law aud Conspiracy case pri- 
soners, the rules were interpreted differently. 

Sir Donald Boyd , Finunco Member, interrupting, denied this. 

Mr Puri said that if the prisoners abusod thoir liberty, tho Government had ample 
powers to commit them agaiu to jail. 

The Finance Member , Sir Donald Boyd, made a lengthy reply and said that the 
prisoners' case would be considered iu Juno 1937. in accordance with the usual proce- 
dure. Sir Donald said that a life sentence was normally considered <5 years with one- 
third remission, but if they were .sent to homo jails they lose their remission. A 
sentence of transportation was revised after 1 1 years, if the prisoner was in Punjab 
jails. Referring to the Lahore Conspiracy Case prisoners. Sir l). Boyd said that ono 
of them, Gurmukh Singh had escaped from tho Andamans after remaining there for 
seven years and was recently arrested in Lahore. The other prisoner, raramanand 
was found to be absolute!/ of the same typo still. Mercy could not be shown to anoli 
a person who was still of a revolutionary type. Regarding the Martial Law prisoners, 
the Finance Member said that six of thorn were still in tho Andaraaos and m Punjab 
jails. The latter six were sent back as incorrigiblesjand had forfeited their remissions. 

Mr. Nanakchand Pandit appealed to the Government to eleminate vindictiveness, 
especially as the prisoners had not had proper legal defence before tho Martial Law 
Tribunal. Not a single lawyer came forward to defend the prisoners, as they had not 
the courage to do so. Fnoplo were afraid to come into the witness box to give evi- 
dence for the prisoners. As they had not had proper justice, they might bow be 
reioased. 

The debate was at this stage adjourned. 
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Lahore Municipal Amiss 

SOtk. OCTOBER '.—Pandit Nanakchancfa anqaalified assertion that Lahore wai 
the dirtiest and the filthiest oity in the world and Sir Ookat Chand Narang’s state- 
ment that although he believed in Swaraj Government, he certainly did not believe in 
a Swaraj Government which denied civio amenities to the citizens, were some of the 
highlights of a most interesting debate in the Council to-day, to discuss the aoperces- 
-ston of the Lahore Municipal Committee. 

After members from all sides had spoken, the Government wanted a dear vote 
from the House and Sir Qokal Chand moved for closure of the debate whioh was agreed 
to, but the mover exercised his right of reply and time being reached, the motion 
was talked out. 

Shaikh Mohd. Sadia, , mover of the adjournment motion, and his supporters criti- 
cised the Minister for Local Self-Government, Sir Gokal Chand Narang and the Exe- 
cutive Officer, Rai Bahadur Saukar Das Luthra (who had been appointed Assistant 
Administrator under Mr. Jones). They said that tho Executive Officer, who was a 
relative of the Minister, had become a “Mussolini” in Municipal affairs and had refused 
to oo-operate with the municipality and had thrown its working out of gear. They main- 
tained that the Executive Officer was all-powerful and members had no powers under the 
new Municipal Act and the Executive Officer had ignored the wishes of the Municipality. 

Shaikh Mohd. Sadiq said, tt Our local self-governments has beoome Gokal Self-Govern- 
ment" and complained that instead of superseding the Committee, the Minister should 
have appointed an enquiry committee ana brought home the guilt to the party to blame. 

Mr. Dobson, Commissioner of Lahore Division, who in 1931 presided over the Com- 
mittee of Enquiry into the working of the Lahore Municipal committee and who hod 
recommended the supersession of the Committee then, explained why he had made the 
recommendation again on the present occasion. He said that the Committee had con- 
sistently placed obstacles in the way of the Executive Qffioer and had conducted their 
proceedings generally in a most unsatisfactory way. Rowdy scenes had disfigured 
their meetings and much time bad been wasted in quarrelling among themselves. The 
financial condition of the Committee was far from satisfactory and supersession had 
come not a day too soon. 

Sir Qokal Chand Naranq said that no one was more sorry than he over the 
supersession of the Municipal Committee of the principal oity in the province. But 
there was no doubt that citizens had welcomed suporsession as a blessing. The charge 
that the Municipality was suppressed without an enquiry was baseless, la 1931 the En- 
quiry Committee had recommended supersession, but he had given the Committee five 
years to make good. All suggestions given to the Committee fell on deaf years. As a result 
of several representations to tho Ministry regarding maladministration of the Committee, 
an inspectorate was appointed. The report of the inspectorate which ran into 300 pages 
showed that the Committee's working was full of malpractices. To have appointed 
a fresh enquiry simply to apportion the blame vould have been to repeat Nero's 
fiddling when Romo was burning. Members who .iad failed in their civic duty had 
laid the blame on the Executive Officer merely to cover up their own inefficiency. 
All superior Government officers had reported that the Executive Officer had oarriod 
out his duties in a most commendable manner in spite of his recoiving no co-opera- 
tion from the Committee. 

Mr. Nanakehanti Pandit recalled Mr. Justice Agha Haider's personal opinion 
that Lahore was the dirtiest city in the world and added that it was undoubtedly 
the filthiest and a whole host of diseases ha/1 made their homo in Lahore. 

Malik Mohamed Din, who was the President of the Committee at the time it was 
superseded, accused the Executive Officor of withholding his co-operation and said 
that tho same was truo of somo members of the Committee who wished that the 
regime of the Muslim majority in Lahoro should end in a fiasco. 

Punjab Town Improvement Amend. Bill 

9tk. NOVEMBER The Punjab Town Improvement Amendment Bill, necessitated 
by the recent snporoession of the Lahore Municipal Committee in order to enable 
the Government to nominate the mombers on tho City Improvement Trust in place 
of the nominees of the Municipal Committee, was passod without much discussion. 

Punjab Land Alienation Amend. Bill 

The Punjab Land Alienation Amendment Bill seeking to oxtend the benefit of 
the act to trees standing on the land of agriculturists was aiso passed by 48 votes 
to 10, urban Hindu members opposing the measure. 
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Govbsrob’c Annans 

1HL NOVEMBER ATit JEco ellene* the Governor of i At MSsI addressed 
the Council to-day on the conclusion of ill session which happened to he the last 
sitting of the Council under the present constitution. In the ooarte of his remarks, 
he observed: 

“The Punjab is virile and progressive, feelings are apt to ran high at times and 
oooasion e wiu arise in the future as in the past when the task of administration will 
not be easy, hut underneath there is a solid foundation of sound eotamonsense and 
it is this which will see the provinoe through its difficulties as they ooour. The 
New Constitution is a tremendous advance on the old one, but it contains little for 
whioh the present one has not prepared the ground and I believe the Punjab will 
acquit itself as honourably under the one Is it has done under the other. There is 
a general desire to secure just, stable and efficient administration and to a successful 
end the oonstitution in the spirit in which it has been oonoeived. Fulfilment of hones 
will lie mainly with the people and their representatives. They oaa count on the 
loyal assistance of the servants of the Government and with all working for the 
oommen good the task will he achieved. For myself I will strive within the consti- 
tution to do all that is possible to ensure Bucoess and particularly to foster and 
strengthen the spirit of disinterested publio service which is the keynote of n good 
and stable Government" 

Hie Excellency struck an optimistic note regarding the future ftuanolal prospects 
of the province remarking, “we cannot expect boom years to return but we oan hope 
for increasing relief from the hsrd struggle which the recent years witnessed." Hie 
Excellency referred to the disappointment caused by the financial settlement under 
the Government of India Act which had thrown the Punjab entirely on its own 
reeouroee for the expansion of existing activities. This was the more unweloome 
because there had been no time when money could be speut with suoh advantage 
or when people were so eager to press forward. 

Referring to rural reconstructions His Excellency expressed satisfaction to find 
more vigorous life in the vilisgos. The spirit of progress, he said, was abroad whioh 
was typical of the movement whioh was gathering foroe under its own momentum. 
There it an immense amount of solid work being done whioh was greatly assisted 
by special grants bv the Government of India. Tne time is ripe for a big advanoe. 
continued His Excellency, and no matter what its character may be, the Government 
of the day would find one of its most absorbing tasks will be giving a clear lead to 
the people eager to gj ahead. The conditions are auspicious sod any Government 
based on popular vote must necessarily extend and intensify the polioy of 
reconstruction. It is not a matter of urban versus rural interest The two are so 
closely knit together that it is impossible to think of them apart Artificial distinc- 
tions between them merely obscure the ecoaomic realities. 

His Excellency hoped that the new Assembly will be well represented by all 
parties in experience, influence and sanity which distinguished the present oouncil. 

Earlier, His Excellency referred in appreciative terms to the work done by the 
present council daring its six years lifo-timo and paid a tribute to the members of 
the cabinet adding that the best promise for the future lay in the experience of 
the past 
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The Assam Legislative Council 

Autumn Session— ‘Shillong— 15th. September to 3rd. October *36 

Tkk Assam Rifles Bill 

IStb. SEPTEMBER The autumn session of the Assam legislative Council opened 
at Shillong on tho 15th. September 1936. The Hon. Mattlvi faitnoor Ali presided. 

The Council passed the Assam Births and Deaths Registration (Amendment) Bill 
1035 and the Assam Rifles (.Amendment) Bill 1936. Hr. Dennthy , in introducing the 
Assam Rifles Bill, said that its object was to change the present term of service of 
recruits to 4 years and each succeeding year to 2 years up to 10 years with a view to 
prevent the frequent discharge of results. 

Financial Position 

The Hon. Mr. IF. L. Scott , Finance Member, presented a Note on the present 
financial situation of the province showing that Assam's deficit in 1936-37 wonld be 
about Rs. 52 lakhs. Compared with the actuals in the corresponding period of 1985-86 
the collections of land revenue and forests during the first quarter of the present 
year show an increase of Rs. 94.000 and Rs. 33.C00 respectively. Revenue from “taxes 
on income” is likely to be better by Rs. 25,000, laud revenue by Rs. 3,87,000, ex- 
cise bv Rs. 25,000, stamps by Rs. 1,00,000, forests by Rs. 1,00.000, civil works by Rs. 
4,62.000 (from the reserve fund of the Central Road Development Account). Re. 
5,00,000 is expected from the Government of India for economic development and 
improvement of rural areas. Ou the other hand, a decrease of Rs. 2,00,000 ia antici- 
pated under recovery of agricultural loans on the expenditure side while a saving of 
Ks. 1,39,000 is expected as a result of the postponement of some new schema 

It is anticipated that there will be an excess of Rs. 10,40,000 which will be re- 
quired for works under petiol tax projects and Rs. 4.01,000 which represents the un- 
expected balance of the graut for economic development granted by the Government 
of India during 1935-36. 

Assam Court Fees Amend. Bill 

The Hon. Mr. IP. L. Scott next introduced the Assam Court Fees (Amendment) Bill 
1936. He explained the financial nositiou of the Province as created by the Niamey 
Report and its acceptance by Parliament. 

He found that iu 1937-38 there would be a deficit of about six lakhs and on Chat 
basis Government decided that all departments must be asked to eoonomiae to tho 
extent of three and one-third per cent of the Budget of 19.36-37 being oloab to 8 
orores, a saving of three and a third per cent meant a saving of 10 lakhs but it was 
recognised that some heads of expenditure such as pensions were not sueoeptibl* of 
reductions at all. However, it was hoped that a saving of six lakhs would be effeoted 
and this would just close the gap anticipated between revenue and expenditure. 

The deficit, however, would probably be nine lakbs. Government were doing their 
best, he said, to recognize to the extent of six lakhs. When this figure would be 
reached was uncertain, henco the necessity of raising revenues bv taxation auoh as tho 
Court Fees Rill. The Bill was opposed by Mr. Rohtni Kumar Choudhory, Mr. Banal 
KumaanDas and Maulvi Abdul Mazid Zioshshama and was postpones for further 
consideration. 

Mr. depend ratal Das Choudhury's adjournment motion criticising improper pro- 
cedure adopted by the revising authorities of the Shillong backward oJaasea constitu- 
ency of the Assam Legislative Council was carried by 22 votee to 15. 

Assam Stamp Amend. Bill 

I6th. SEPTEMBER The Council rejected to-day tho Assam Court fees (Amend- 
ment} Bill, 1936 and the Assam 8 tamp (Amendment) Bill, 1936, brought by tho flon’ble 
Mr. IK. L . Scott, Finance Member to improve the revenues of the Province. 
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, Provisiona) Bill, 

local boards to not more than one year 


OFFICIAL AND NON-OFFICIAL BILLS 

Assam Local Boabos Euonoir Bill 
The Council passed the Assam Local Boards Election (Emergency 
1936, whioh extended the life of the present 
from April 1 1937 

The adjournment motion brought by Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhun to censure toe 
Government of Assam for their present financial plight was defeated by 20 to 17 rotes. 

Assam Moxbt-lbxdxbs' Bill 

17th. SEPTEMBER The Council disoussed to-day the new Assam Moneytodert' 
(Amendment) Bill (1936), which was introduced by Maulv i Abdur Rathid Ohoudkurg. 

' «L. JL-I- «_ ' t 1 XL. 1L.1 •_ » :« aludMiv eh* inj MAP 


The debate brought out the fact that in Assam credit is alrewly i 
people are eiperienoing difficulty in getting money for their agricultural operations. 
After a considerable amount of discussion, the Bill was sent to a select oommittee by 
the casting vote of the President. . . , - „ 

The Bill sought to amend the Assam Moneylenders Act of 1934 as follows.;.. 

By giving powers to courts to re-open and readjudicate on decrees already passed 
hy courts even before the Moneylenders’ Act of 1934 came into operation : by re- 
ducing the rate of interest from 12 and half to 12 por cent in the case of secured 
debts and from 18 and three-fourth to 18 per cent in the case of unsecured oans ; 
hy leaving no option to courts to go beyond 12 per cent and 18 per cent Interest ; 
limiting the interest in the aggregate to the amount of the principal only, wuhfurthttr 
provision that the interest already paid, if in excess of the principal, will be deducted 
from the principal ; the principal will always ho the original principal and not tlie 
amount subsequently contracted by changing tho bond. 

Non-official Bills 

The Council next passed Maulvi Abdul Khalique CKawdhury'z Assam Land Revenue 
Reassessment Bill (1935). . ... , , ^ . 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Mizanar Rahaman's Bill to exempt public places of worship 
from certain municipal taxes was seat to a select committee. 

Maulvi Abual Majid Ziaoshams Goal para Tenancy (^mendmenl 
was taken into consideration. Tho Couucil then adjourned till tho 19tn. 


1935. 


Supplementary Grants 


19th. SEPTEMBER The Government presented their demands for sup 
grants. The Hon. Itni Bahadur P. C. Dntta moved for a grant of Rs. 400,015 


. for 

The purpose of building barracks at Jorliat and Dibrugarh T ^ or ,.1^ .ntd^hos Staffer 


an increased number of convicts, for water supply in the Tespur , - c. 

extending two bridges on the Shillong-Sylhet *‘oad, for waterways in the Nowgong 
district and for a few other bridges on the Assam trunk road. . , 

Mr. Kashi nath Saikin opposiug the token grant of Rs. j for the construction of 
barraks for convicts said that it was the duty of the Mato to check crimes wnetner it 
was due to over-population as admitted by Government or to economic depression. 
Regarding the extension to bridges, lie pointed out that the Public Works Department 
ought to nave taken all factors into consideration while designing *5*5 (JEf n *S5fi!5 
original bridges that would have saved the present wastage of Rs. 30,000 involved 
in new extensions. , a 

Maulvi AMul Hamid asked for a token grant of Rs. b with a wo o provide 
Rs. 5,000 annually for tho first three years to St. Edmunds College, Shillong, for 
the new B. T. Classes and to provide a further sum of Rs. 14,570 for a hostel for 
Government teachers. Mr. Kashinath Saikia brought to tho notice 
that it was necessary to increase the grant of Rs. 5,000 so as to ^. e JJJjH 6 ?® 

authorities to reduce the rates of foes. Formerly, the Assam Government used to 
pay Rs. 19,000 to the Bengal Government for their teachers. 

Motor Vehicles & Debt Conciliation Bills 
2 i«t SEPTEMBER The Council passed to-day two important Bills, namely, the 
Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill, 1936, which allows the Govt, to substitute for toe 
present taxation on motor vehicles at varying rates by various local authorities a yngto 
provincial tax at uniform rates specified for various kinds of 

Debt Conciliation Bill, according to which debt concision ^ beset upto 

effect reeaonaMe aettiemeot of debts » m to relieve agricultariata. fate ■ > 
appear before such boards by agents authorised in writing but not legal practitioners. 
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Stun* briMT B tax . 

While the Sylhet Tenanoy Bill 1996 was under oonstderetien, Mamlwi Aided 


KhaUfue Ckow Jkur y moved an amendment to oonfer tenanoy right on pemone in 
teeenred foreet lands. Mr. 8. P. Deeai, Finance Secretary, pointed out that this could 
net be dene as in forest lands, persons were allowed to have land under certain 
special conditions of rendering service for the benefit of the forest MtnM Abdmr 
Baehid Chomdhury wanted to oonfer tenanoy rights on ehakrtmt and others who 
hold tenures on oondition of rendering service. Mr. Bmemdra Chandra 8m 
and Mfc 8. P. Deeai pointed oat that this could not be done and his amending 
lost by 28 to 8 votes. 


(BER The Oounoil discussed to-day several olansea of the Sylhet 

Baehid Choudkury put forward an amendment to substitnte ten 
per cent for twenty per cent of the consideration money payable by a tenant as a 
transfer* fee to a landlord for the sale of a holding by a tenant. 

The mover said that in the present depressing conditions tenants could not pay 
suoh a rate and that in the Goalpara Tenanoy Aot the rate was ten per cent. Xanlavi 
Abual Majid Ziash-shars said that even ten per oent was high. Mr. Sanat Kumar 
Das and Mr. Kashinath Saikia also supported the amendment. 

The President asked if it were not true that the majority of the voters were 
tenants. Mr. Gopendra Lai Da» Chowdhury opposed the amendment saying that 
according to present custom, landlords oharge 2b to 35 per oent as a transfer fee 
and the Bill was a compromise between different extremes. Khan Bahadur Muham- 
mad Moshroff suggested that now that ocoupanoy rights were going to be conferred 
on tenants the value of the land would rise and tenants would not be affected by the 
rates given in the Bill. 

Mr. 8. P. Detail Revenue Secretary, said that at present the oooupancy ryots 
had no right to transfer their holdings without the oonsent of the landlords but the 
present Bill was going to give them a free right of transfer which was a valuable 
conoession for wmoh it would not be unjustifiable for the landlord to demand twenty 
per oent of the selling prioe of th D holding as his transfer fee. In Bengal also, he 
oontinued, the rate was 20 per oent so that if in Goalpara the rate was ten per oent 
it had to be remembered that the ocoupanoy ryots there had not the same rights as 
the oooupancy ryots in Sylhet would have. Tne amendment being put to vote was 
lost 

Moulvi Abdul Majid Zioshame said that the principle of a settled ryot was 
recognised alike in the Bengal Tenancy Act as in the Goalpara Tenanoy Aot The 
principle of a Bottled ryot, he oontinued, had been recognized in the 8ylnet Tenanoy 
Bill, fie argued that suoh a right should not have been refused on the ground that 
Sylhet landlords were petty landlords. Khan Sahib Maulavi Mohmud Ali opposed 
the amendment 


Tenancy Bill, 1936. 
Msukvi Abdur 


Court Fees A Stamp Bills to be Reconsidered 

24th. SEPTEMBER : — The President announced to-day that the Hon. Sir Robert 
Reid had been appointed Governor of Assam in succession to Bis a Exoellenoy 
Sir Miohael Keane and that the Governor of Assam had asked the Council to recon- 
sider the Assam Court Fees and the Stamps Amendment Bills, which the House 
recently threw out Friday Ootober 2 was fixed for the reconsideration of these Bills. 

Sylhet Tenancy Bill ( contd. ) 

Discussion on the Sylhet Tenanoy Bill was then resumed. All the amendments, 
exoepfone, were lost. The Government did not agree to Khan Bahadur Maulvt 
Muhammad Maehrafe amendment to refuse to occupancy ryots the right to transfer 
their property by the wakf aooording to Mohammedan Law. The Khan Bahadur s point 
was that an oooupanoy ryot was not competent to oreate permanent enoumbranoes on 
a property over whion he had but imperfect rights. The amendment was lost. 

There was considerable disoussion on Clause 42 of the Bill whioh provide that 
subject to the provisions of Section 41 “when a . ryot has a right of oooupancy in 
respect of any land he shall be entitled (1) to plant (2) to enjoy the flowers, fruits 
ana other products of(3) to fell and (4) to utilise or dispose of the timber of any 
tree on suoh land provided that in doing so he does not oontravene the provisions of 
any law.” 
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TH* BTLHHT BH4H0T BOLL 


Mar na word W' Ha wat acainat rviaf nalimitad riabttaa 
t of faUiu troaa not pirated by ilia. Ho poiated oat tku radar 
a taoaat bad to taka the oonaaat of tha landlord ia faHing a teas 
“ * U cin Mm a «Heeraa" to dnratate tba 

AaiMiiry so(gMti«f ~thft tha'taaaa t shoold* ioUdT?t^ draJrifiSH^tba 
Local Oefaraaaaot aa Taloablo. Mr. data! Ibaar Mac oppoaad tbo a men dmen t aaytng 
thlnt a taaaat moat km tba rifht o«ar tram ia tbo nrraeTllr. S. f. JM aoi, Bnraran 
Boi r at a r y , oraadaK tba nmradmrat aaid that tba laagal Tananoy lot bad ooaterad 
aa drama aa Sat ad fall ponmnlan oaar troaa Vo tha daafor that taaaata might 
raia pwpiitlM aCra 41 often BUI offorad aa aOaotiva rmtuSy. 

gMn SMBOfimSOt VM (gsA 

X® ywririw ia oiaaae 44 that aa ooenptocy ryot shall not be Uahla to 4ao4» 
Mat te arrasra of root hat that hia holding shall bo llahlo ia exeantion of a dooroo 
lor tha root thereof and tha root shall bo tho first oharge on it, lfanlvi Abdul 
KksJi y m C km sd kury moved aa amondmoat that aa ooonpanoy ryot shall bo liable to 
ejectment for arrears of root sod hia holding shall bo liablo to solo ia execution of .a 
doom for tho rent thereof and tho root shall bo tho first ohargo on it Tho ai 

danse 82 to-day aad then adjourned. 


[ Mnolavi Abdur Sat kid Ohaudhuru moved aa 

j half tho aoiabor of landlordo or a oonsidorablo number of tenants 
i ia (Sense 117 of the BUI which states that tho looal Ooforamoat may 
» aa order directing that a Surrey be made aad a rooord of rights prepared 
by a rereaae oftoer ia reepoot of ell lands in any looal area, estate or tenure or 
part whether these lands ham been let oat or oooapied for agricultural purpooos or 
not proridod that, whoa any person haring an interest in thoss lands mikes aa 
application for aa order under this section no shall deposit or aim a eoourity for aa 
amount for tho payment or expenses aa the Gorernment may mroot 
The amondmoat was opposed by Gorernment and lost 

1 137 of tha Bill whioh prorides that expenses for tho preparation of a 


rooord of rights shall be defrayed under orders of the looal Gorernment oy landlords, 
of leads 


t aad other oocnpants of lends was strongly opposed by some members oa an 

neat mored by Maulari Abdur Bashid Chaudhory to make the Gorernment 

responsible for half the cost for the preparation of a record of rights. Hia opinion 
was that the eoouomio oonditioo of the people was bad and Byfnet was a land of 
petty ryots aad petty landlords and they should not be saddled with the ooet 

Mr. 8. P. Detail Rerenue Secretary, pointed out thet a rooord of rights would 
benefit chiefly the landlords and tenants and it was unfair to saddle the general 
tax-payer with any portion of the cost Maulari Abdur Rashid Chaudhury also 
suggested that the expenses should be paid by not lees than twenty annual instal- 
ments instead of by suoh instalments as the Local Gorernment would propose. 

The amendments when put to the mte were lost by 13 to 18 rotes. 

Maulari Abdul Kkaliqus Chaudhury mored to delete altogether Clouse 140 whioh 
elates that the Looal Gorernment may make an order directing a rernnna oftoer 
to make a surrey and rooord of all the lands in a specified local area whioh was 
primte land. He asked why Gorernment should take such arbitrary powers to 
surrey land. Mr. Rajendra Chandra 8en Gupta, 8pecial Ofioer, poiuted on behalf of 
Gorernment that it was to the interest of both tenants and landlords to know what 
were exactly the prirato lands of a proprietor. When these were clearly dema r cate d ; 
tenants oould acquire no rights in the prirate lands of any proprietor. This would 
prerent disputes between landlords end tenants. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Sfltk SEPTEMBER Mr. Kashina th 8aihia said that it waa surprising that net 
\ single amendment proposed by the Opposition was earned. 

MUari mm BashlidCkamdhury opposed the passing of the Bill whioh, he said, 
\ in soma re ap ecte opposed to the interests of tho ryots. Kaalri Abdur Rahim 
id that he knew the conditions of the ryote better than the 

J he believed that the Bill was in the interests of the ryots, 

Abdul Khaliyus Chomlhury mored an amendment to olanse 143 of the 

states tost the remans ofloer shall rooord a proprietor's prirate land as 

whieh is proved to ham ham ealivstod aa m Jots or thussar by tho 
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proprietor for twelve continuous yean immediately preceding the peeing of the 
let Be desired to delete the expression “for twelve continuous years immediately 
preceding the passing of the Act” because in his opinion it was unnecessary and 
absurd for a landlord to give proof of twelve years’ continuous possession over hie 
private lands in order to entitle it to be reoorded as his private land by a revenue 
officer. He was farther of the opinion that the survey and record cost which weald 
aoorae was an unnecessary burden on the proprietors. He asked what the position 
of a tenant would be who purchased the proprietory right of a pie©# of lain from 
a landlord and if in another case, he purchases the oooupauoy right from a tenant 
and subsequently purchases the proprietory right from the landholder one or two 
years prior to the commencement of this Aot. 

Mr. Gopendra Lai Dat Chowdhury supported the amendment and asked if, 
by possessing tenanted land as proprietors of Khamar for the last twelve years, 
the land would become a proprietor’s private land under this section. The Govern- 
ment replied in the affirmative ; the amendment being put to the vote waB lost 

Maulavi Abdul Khatique Chowdhury brought an amendment under olaaee 804 
(sub-olause I) of the Bill which refers to the denial of a landlord’s title by tenants 
in a reni suit and the damage to be awarded to the landlord as not exoeeding 
ten times the amount of the annual rent payable by the tenant. 

Maulavi Abdul Khalique Chowdhury contended that damages should not exoeed 
twenty-five times the amount of the annual rent payable by the tenant or an order 
or decree forfeiting the company right of the tenant at the discretion of the landlord. 

He argued that in a rent suit, the plaintiff landlord has to pav ten times or more 
by way of other expenses than the actual legal fees. If in a rent snit concerning 
a small amount of rent, the tenant defendant renounces his character as tenant of 
the landlord by setting up without a reasonable or probable cause the title in a third 
person or himself, the landlord plaintiff has to incur much more expenses than in an 
ordinary rent suit to prove his proprietory rights. He therefore stated that in such 
suits damages should not exceed twenty -five times the amount of annual rent. 

Government opposed the amendment which was lost. 

Maulavi Abdul Khalique Chowdhury moved for the omission of clauso 211 which 
states that should any person otherwise than in accordance with any enactment for 
the time being in force distrain or attempt to distrain the produce of a tenant’s 
holding or, except with the authority or consent of the tenant prevent or attempt to 
prevent reaping or other operations of a holding he shall be deemed to have com- 
mitted criminal trespass within the meaning of the Indian Penal Code. The amend- 
ment was lost and the bill was passed. 

Assam Municipal Anend. Bill 

28 th. SEPTEMBER The Council passed to-day. without opposition, the Assam 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1935, brought by Khan Sahib Maulvi Miznar R aha man 
of Goalpara. The Bill is intended to exempt public places of worship from the pay- 
ment or water-tax and latrine-tax, over and above the holding-tax, and to that extent 
amends the original Municipal Act of Assam. 

Goalpara Tenancy Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

The Council then passed the Goalpara Ten&noy (Amendment) Bill, 1936, which was 
introduoed by Maulvi Abdul Majid Zioah shams. The mover stated that at present, 
as the law stood at Goalpara regarding the non-mutation of names by jotedars and 
tenure holders, it was extremely harsh because when any jotedar plaintiff brought a 
snit for reoovery of rent ana if the sub-tenant defendant took the plea that the 
plaintiff had not had his name mutated in the landlord’s office although his predeces- 
sor in interest bad died, and if the plaintiff failed to prove mutation the entire snit 
would be dismissed. So, by changing the word Entertained” to “decreed or granted,” 
he wanted to make the non-mutation of names a bar to a decree but not a bar to the 
entertainment of the snit. 

The second object of the Bill was that over and above the decreeing of interest 
at 12 and half per cent from the time of default of payment of rent up to the date 
of institution, a further compulsory provision for decreeing interest from the date of 
realisation was extremely harsh and usurious. 

Assam Money-lenders’ Amend. Bill 

29th. SEPTEMBER :«»Ia the Oonncil to-day, the Assam Moneylender’s (Amendment) 
BO) was again discussed and finally rejected by 26 votes to 19. 


-4 m. *861 OOtJST FEES AND STAMP BQlffi l&l 

Mi. K aahmath Batkin i, member for Jorhat, then Bored a resolution tiging the 
aeeeadtj for earmarking the entire reoeipts from graxing taxes for the impiovsmaut 
of fodder supply and the development ot oattle breeding In the province. file woo- 
latkot was oamed by an overwhelming majority. 

I&e House accepted Mr. Rohim Kumar Chowdhury'a reeohition for the eatablish- 
meat of an Agricultural School in Aaaam. 

Count Fits A Staler Bxlu Oonaunan 

2nd. OCTOBER In the Counoil to-day the Hon. Mr. W. L. Seott. Revenue 
Member, moved for reconsideration of the Assam Court Tees and Stamps Amendment 
Brils as recommended by His Excelleaoy the Governor. The Revenue Member 
said that the Government would realise three lakhs of rupees by these Bills ; this 
would balance next year's budget. 

Maulavi Mutmawar AH opposed consideration aa he thought that if the Govern- 
ment would implement the reconsiderations of the Retrenchment Committee appointed 
by the Government under the presidentship of Sir Muhammad Baadulla, money oould 
still be found for balgnoiog the budget. 

Maulavi Abdur Ratid Chowdkury said that the Government wanted money not for 
maintaining the present standard of administration but for a more oostly government 
under the new constitution. He said the whole plan of the Government was to 
penalise the people without rhyme or reason. 

Mr. Kaahinatk Saikia was not convinced that this form of taxation was justifiable. 
He argued that there was still room for further retrenchment by amalgamating the 
Publio Works Department and the Civil Secretariat. He wanted further facts justify- 
ing the necessity for taxation. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chowdkury said that they were on the horns of a dilemma. 
If these taxation Bills were not passed the Government might not continue with the 
present land revenue reduction of three annas in the rupee as it existed in the Assam 
Valley. That would be a serious loss to the people, inasmuch as the cancellation of 
the reduction would take away from them no less than 18 lakhs of rnpees during the 
current year, whereas the passing of the Bills, taking effect from April next, would 
take away only three lakhs from the litigants. He said that the Bills couid be repeat- 
ed by the next Assembly, but revenue once realized would not be refunded by any 
Government. He wanted, therefore, a definite assurance from the Government on 
this point before he voted for the Bills. 

Mr. Sarbeswar Barua, Me. Mohendra Nath Gobaiu, Mr. Hirendra Chandra Cha- 
krabarty and some other members demanded similar assurance. 

The Hon. Mr. W. L. Scott wanted time to consider the position and the House 
adjourned. 

3rd. OCTOBER The Council passed to-day the Assam Court Fees (Amendment) 
Bill 1936 and the Assam Stamps (Amendment) Bill 1936 rs recommended by His 
Excellency the Governor and as amended by the Council. Resuming yesterday's 
discussion on the Assam Court Fees Amendment Bill, Ms. IV. L. Scott , Revenue 
Member, gave the assurance as demanded by Assam Vailev members yesterday that 
there would be no reduction in the rates of land revenue remissiou (three annas 
in the rupee) in the Assam Valley during the next year provided the Court Fees and 
Stamp Bills were passed by the Council. 

lie said that income made from receipts from these Bills would be sufficient to 
meet the deficit. He assured the Cachar members also that remission of one aunt in 
the ruppee would continue in that district for one year. When the president moved 
that the Conrt Fees Bill be taken into consideration it was carried by 29 to 14 votes. 

Maulavi Abdul Khalique Chowdhary moved an amendment to clause 1 (tub-clause 
3) suggesting that the operation of the Bill be restricted to three years instead Of 
five years, Me said that this Bill combined with the Sylhet Tenancy Act would 
increase revenues to a state when they will not merely meet the deficit hut leave an 
opening balance in future budgets. The House accepted this amendment. A similar 
amendment was moved and carried in respect of the Stamps Amendment BiU. 

Maulavi Abdur Raohid Chowdkury protested against both these Bills wbioh he 
said would be against the interests ot the Sylhet people. 

Mr. Sanat Kumar Dao regretted that Government had to carry these Bills by bar- 
gaining with the members of the Assam Valley. Khan Bahadur Keramat All said 
that it the members of the Surma Valley had known the miseries ot the poor peasants 
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of (he kmm * - Talley they would not hare grumbled It the attitode of bargaining 
they had adopted. The Bills when pnt to the rote were carried. 

Tin Goysrnok’s F*nxw*LL Spook 

This finished the business of the House and His Excellency Sir Michael Keane, 
the Governor then said good-bye to the members of the Council. He observed that it 
was goodbye not only to the personnel of the Council but to an epooh of India’s 
con sti tutional history. 

He traced tentative approach to the principle of co-operation in place of autooratio 
command to the year 1881 when Indians to represent Indian opinion were for the 
first time, taken into the Legislature of the oountry. 

The remarkable progress, said His Excellency, that India had made towards the 
goal of responsible Government was no accident if it derived initially from the liberal 
spirit that was the historic heritage of the people of England. Those Indians who 
undertook in the face of calumny and misrepresentation to co-operate with the 
Government in the measured advance of the great constitutional work had played a 
predominant part in making the experiment Bnccess. 

His Excellency observed that the men who set out to sabotage the Constitution in 
1021 and failed were curiously plough pledging themselves to pursne the Bame futile 
policy onoe more. He was sure that they would fail again too. 

His Exoellenoy emphasised that the crucial fact of the new Constitution was that 
the Government of the country would be wholly the peoples own Government. Public 
opinion was awakening he said but it would take time before the ryot possessing the 
vote realised that by the opinion he could control Government. 

Continuing His Exoellenoy said that the party system so essential in a represen- 
tative form of government was still fluid and imperfect in this country, that its growth 
was being hampered by divisions and cleavages not primarily based on political ideas 
and needs with a view to obtaining the best form of responsible Government. He 
commended amity and co-operation between classes and tne levelling of communal 
distinctions in the essential task of promoting the common weal. 

His Excellency emphasised that the welfare of the millions of the people who live 
on the land must be the first care of statesmanship and their protection should be 
the first criterion of good government. He thought that on the eve of an election 
those of the peasantry who would for the first time have votes would be entitled to 
ask and to be told what die members did for the peasant. The Land Revenue Reas- 
sesment Act, he stated, would in the futnre secure the regulation of land revenue 
assessment by 8tatute and not by Executive order and as such would prove of great 
value to the agriculturist. The Moneylenders’ Act and the Debt Conciliation Act aimed 
at eolations of the debt problem of the people. His Excellency complimented the 
Council on their oo-operation in the scheme for rural development and the improve- 
ment of the water supply in village and communications in the province. 

Referring to the financial position His Excellency pointed out that stable finance 
was a condition precedent to the success of the new Constitution. He congratulated 
the Counoil for passing the 8tamp and Coart Fees Bills which the Government 
brought forward as one of yie means to meet the menace of an unbalanced budget 
and said that this was a fair and promising augury for the future. The problem of 
unemployment among the middle classes, the establishment of an agricultural institute 
and a university in Assam were three particular things which His Excellency greatly 
regretted his Government could not tackle for want of money. He hoped that the 
new Government would before long find themselves in a position to solve these pro- 
blems with success. 

Concluding, His Exoellenoy quoted the remark His Exoellenoy the Viceroy made 
recently that the spirit in whion a Constitution was worked oounted more than the 
letter in which it was written. He believed that members would show the same 
spirit ^accommodation in the future as they had doue in the past, that they would 
maintain the reign of law intact and would advanoe on the road of orderly progress 
that India had followed for the last 150 years. 



The Behar Legislative Council 

Autumn Section— Ranchi— 3 1 »t. August to 9th. September 1936 

Bxbib Flood Situation 

The autumn session of the Bihar Legislative Council commenced at Banohi on the 
SIM. Aujput 1936. The Hon'bie Mr. Nirau Narayan Sinka , Finanoe Member, moved 
a resolution regarding detestation at the recent outrage attempted against the person 
of His Imperial Majesty King Edward VIII and expressing deep sense of th ankfulness 
that His Majesty was not harmed. After several members had spoken on this 
resolution, it wss unanimously carried. 

The Hon'bie Mr. P. C. Tallents then reviewed the reoent flood situetion in Bihar. 
The floods were the severest in Saran, said he. Next oame the Monghyr district. 
He paid tributes to looal officials and non-offioials for co-operation in the 

hardships of the people. He informed the House that the Bihar Government had 
spent fU. 35,000 on relief works. He also Btated that the polioy of the Government 
about farther grants for house-building and *rabi' seeds and prevention of future 
floods will be aunounoed by the Finanoe Member shortly in connection with the 
debate on the non-official resolution on the subject of floods. 

iMFROVSafBNT OF CaTIL* 

1st SEPTEMBER The debate on the Government resolution regarding provision 
of money for betterment of cattle-breeding began when Rai Bahadur Bar at Oh. Roy 
very ably disoussed many aspects of the resolution. Hon'bie 6yed Abdul Asia next 
dwelt upon the difficulties of getting enough fodder and said that in Bihar the fate of 
oattle was pitiful and asked the people to co-operate in making the Government 
scheme a suooess. tie asked those who maintained meaningless beliefs and super- 
stitions to shake these off and be up and doing for the improvement of the lot of 
oattle which is a great bearing on the agricultural life in Bihar. 

The next speaker Babu Ratnjivan HimaUhinka said that he was very doubtful 
about the Government scheme and did not expect much out of it 

Mr. 8 . Lai replied to individual members and justified the Government proposal 
and assured the House that Government would do all that lie in their power to pay 
their attention to the different suggestions presented by them. He said that the 
two centres already selected by the Government for cattle-breeding will be able to 
meet the demands of pedegree bulls in Bihar at an early date if the scheme fructifies. , 
He said that Government did not like to touch the sentiment by castrating Brahmini 
bulla. He stated that Government would be glad to consider the question ol pasturage 
whenever any such opportunity occurs. 

After this, the resolution was carried unanimously. 

Tax Court of Wards Bill 

Mr. P. C. Tallents introduced the Court of Wards Bill. After it was taken into 
consideration it was passed without any dissent. 

Minor Irrigation A Drainage Works Bill 

After this the Hon'bie Mr. Nirau Narayan Sinha introduced the Bihar Minor 
Irrigation and Drainage Works Bill which was taken into consideration. Next Mr. 
Sinna showed the necessity of such a measure which was being long-felt in the 
pro vines. 

Mr. Jamuna Korjee said that the Bill required certain improvements. He sugges- 
ted that the Irrigation Committee should have two representatives both from xamm- 
dars and landlords instead of one from each class. He further said that the Govern- 
ment should not only bear the cost of the irrigation scheme and preliminaries and 
rough estimation but the whole cost of the detailed report and estimate which was 
according to the Bill to be a part of the cost of the work and a theworii 

itself. In support of his contention Mr. Karjee said that the people who had to 
depend on agriculture for their livelihood were very badly off on account of the 
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unprecedented depression in the province. He tried to oritioise the Ooiremaent hat 
later die Finance Member in his reply met all the oritieisms levelled against the 
Government. He was followed by Messrs. 8hafi, Maulavi Khalilur Rahman, S. JL P. 
Singhs, Maulavi Ghani, Kalyan Singh, who all spoke on the Bill. 

It the end the fion'ble Nireu Narayan 8inha replied to the oritieisms of the 
members. He questioned the accuracy of Mr. Xarjee’s statement regarding the U. P. 
Government, who, he said, were given certain privileges by the Otto Niemeyer Com- 
mittee. This was ohalleged and in doing so he nad a passage of arms with Mr. 

After the Bill was taken into consideration it was referred to a Select Committee 
of the following : Khan Bahadur 8bagirui Haq, Mr. C. P. N. Sinha. Satish Chandra 
Sinha, Bfmata Prasad Sinha, Messrs. Betterton, Davies, Prior, Houlton, N. N. Sinha, 
8. K. P. 8inha, Karjee and Rameshwar Sinha. 

The Government objected to the last two names but when a division was oalled 
the Government was defeated by a pretty big margin of votes. The House then 
adjourned. 

Supplementary Demands 


2nd. SEPTEMBER : -After interpellations to-day supplementary demands were taken 
up. The first demand for Rs. 15,750 in respect of forests was passed without any dissent 
To the second supplementary demand for Rs. 300 in respeot of general administr§fta f 
Moulvi Abdul Ohani moved a , cut motion urging the claims of Biharis for olerioal 
posts. He was supported by Mr. Jamuna Karjee , who maintained that the olaima of 
Biharis were being always overlooked. He urged the necessity of employing Biharis 
to all sorts of posts whether they be of clerical or higher services. 

After Babu Harmadeo Singh spoke in support of the cut motion, Hon’blo Mr. 
P. 0. Tallents replied on behalf of the Government whereafter the out motion was 
withdrawn by the mover and the supplementary demand was passed. 

Thereafter the supplementary demand for Rs. 6,307 for an increase in the salary 
of the European sergeants and for supply of furniture in their quarters were taken 
up. The argument of the Government was that there was considerable difficulty in 
reoruiting sergeants from the British Army on the present initial pay. which was 
Rs. 150 which Government proposed through this demand to increase to Rs. 160-200. 


This evoked a good deal of heated discussion. Three out motions stood in the 
nameB of Mr. Nandakum ir Ohoek , Moulvi Abdul Ohani and Mr. Jamuna Karjee. 
The former two members moved their motions and the latter’s motion being identical 
was not moved. 

Mr. Qhosh discussed the desirability of appointing graduates of the Patna Univer- 
sity who had completed 2 years’ training of the University Training Corps a a 
sergeants. In support of his contention Mr. Ghosh said that when boys fresh from 
colleges are appointed as D. S. P.s and A. 8. P.s, there was no reason why boys 
who had undergone military training should not be recruited as sergeants. 

He was followed by Mr. Jamuna Karjee , who failed to understand the necessity 
and anxiety of the Government to recruit sergeants from British Army. He urged the 
necessity of taking men from University Corps and from Indian Police Force for 
appointments as sergeants. 

Next, Mr. S. K. P. Sinha rose to support Mr. Ghosh’s cut motion and referred 
to the meeting of the Senate regarding the possible appointment of the University 
graduates who had undergone U. T. C. training for two years as sergeants. 

Mr. D. Silva next advocated the cause of Anglo-Indians and urged the Govern- 
ment to take some members of the community he represents. 

Hon’ble Mr. Brett, replying to the various members, said that discipline and great 
hardship were the virtues that are counted most for the sergeants and thought that 
the British Army men were the fittest to serve the purpose. 

He vAs followed by Mr. Hafiz who said that if Government did not oonsider 
that U. T. C. men were not up to the standard, then, he thought, as a member of the 
U. T. C. Committee, it was not wise to maintain such a show. Mr. Hafiz felt more- 
over sure that even the undergraduates who had their due U. T. 0. training would 
serve as meritoriously as British sergeants. Referring to the growing unemployment 
in the province, he said that Government should now oease filling the counted seats 
from outside. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha , leader of the Opposition, supporting: the out motion 
was of opinion that U. T. C. graduates were as much workable as British sergeants* 
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the opinion that ft was desirable to appoint BrSShsSlitinr man as m5m 5 
ao tti appoint ment of either Hindus or Noslnas might lea d to anmorona dHBooHia a. 

SjM r/nTTetaL 0 ?! °!. other . prejudiced or communal, and aa the 

head of a force, at times situation might grow oritioal. 

?*Sf* ?? i ; ted ** t0 Nr. Singh that the sergeants were not 
if?*?* oncers and they had magistrates over them for their gnidanoe and aa 

both Hindns or Muslims hold responsible posts of jud * 

Indians if appointed as sergeants would be detrimental to pul 

Mr. Baton Jan also supported the Government motion 
ground ^f^sgwial military training British 

Ife P. O. Talltntt spoke in favour of the motion and remarked that “even in his 
highest emciency ne oould never presume himself capable of being a sergeant or an 
armed reserve. This caused considerable laughter. 

On an assurance given by Mr. Brttt that if suitable Indian vouths of U T. C. 
desirous of joining ranks of sergeants are available, he would gladly ask the Govern- 
ment to give a sympathetic consideration to the fact, the motions were withdrawn 
when the Council, after a lively debate, adjourned. 


and anoh others, why 
Jio interest 

on a similar plea that on 
sergeants were preferred. Mr. Okotk 


Enquibt into N. Bihar Floods 

3rd. SEPTEMBER :—After interpellations to-day, Mr. S, JT. P . Sink a moved hie 
resolution recommending Government to thoroughly investigate into the oaosea of 
recurring floods iu North Bihar and to undertake a scheme of permanent relief for 
that area. 

In support of his resolution Mr. Sinha described the havoos caused by floods in 
North Bihar— especially in the district of Saran and urged upon the Government to 
undertake an investigation whatever enormous the cost might be in view of the 
heavy losses. 

After R. B. Dwarkanath , R. *B. Birendrannth Chakravarty. Mr. Mtyrick % Mr. 
Fatlur Rahaman , K. B. Shaghirul Hua, Mr. Md. Shafts and Mr. Abdul Qhani 
had spoken on the subject, Mr. S. K. P. Sinha replied to the debate. After the 
Hon'ble Mr. N. N. Sinha replied o.i behalf of the Government, the resolution was 
pat to vote and passed without a division. 


Reduction of Sons Canal Rates 


Bobu Radhamohan Sinha next moved a resolution recommending Government to 
reduce the Soue cannal rates to the extent which existed before the last enhancement. 
In tracing the history of the increase in the rate of canal water he said that from 
Re. 1 per acre in 1886 it had gone gradually to Rs. 4-8 in 1922 per aore. The 
mover further said it was very hard for the cultivators to pay this high rate now 
when they are financially so very badly off. In the end of his speech he appealed 
to the Finance Member to take 4 the gratitude of the people for Government and him- 
self by reducing the rate. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha , while speaking on behalf of Government, 
referred to the discussions raised in this Council on two previous occasions— one last 
year in Ranchi and the other early this year in Patna— by Mr. Jamuna Karjee on f be 
subject- According to the Finance Member, Mr. Karjee’s motions had one merit that 
he sought reduction of canal rates in the whole province while the present resolution 
sought reduction of canal rate only in the district of Shahabad from which the mover 
came. The Finance Member further maintained that tho rates of Sone canals were 
favourable, as compared to those prevailing in other provinces. 

Mr. Jamuna Karjet suitably replied to the Finance Member and while so doing 
he reoalted the days when the ’Finance Member was an ornamental member of this 
Council when he occupied the seat of one of the non-official members. Just after 
the last enhancement in the rates of canals, proceeded Mr. Karjee, when a resolu- 
tion was brought for the enhancement of the canal rates, the prices of agriculture 
commodities had considerably gone up and rice was selling at 7 seers per rupee. The 
Hon'ble Mr. Nirsn Narayan Sinha thought fit to advocate the reduction but now when 
the prices of agricultural commodities had gone very considerably (.own— by about W 
p. o. since 1928 to 1935 according to the admission of Bihar Government themselves 
in their Administration Report issued early this year— he, (The Hon. Mr. N. ». Bmna) 
opposed the proposal of a reduction at s time when the peasants wer* b«rd hit 



ovine to unprecedented depression which hid been prevailing in tee country for tee 
last lew veers— Bihar not beinx an exception to it. 

She ohange in the attitude and the outlook of the Hon. Mr. Sinha, according to Mr. 
Karjee, was due to his elevation to the high office of the- Finance Member which he 
was occupying now and any one who had witnessed the Hen. Mr. N. N. Sinha’s per- 
formance an a non-official member will be in a sea of wonder if he happened to wit- 
ness his performance now as the Finance Member of the Bihar Government against 
which he used very strong language. Proceeding, Mr. Karjee said that the ground 
taken by Government at the time of the last enhancement was that as the pnoea of 
of all commodity had gone up, it was hardly unreasonable to complain that tee 
prioes of water had gone up (He actually quoted the Government member's words 
used at that time) ana that the Government should stand on the same ground and 
should reduce the canal rates now when the prioes of all commodities have gone 
enormously low. Mr. Karjee corrected the Finance Member by saying that the pre- 
sent resolution, if passed, would not only benefit the cultivators of the Bhahahad but 
also those of the districts of Patna and Gaya. 

Messrs. Badha Prosed. 8 her a fat Hussain, Yunus and Rai Bahadur Syamnandam 
Safety, supported the resolution while Mr. Bimala Charan Saha, a nominated mem- 
ber, opposed the Bill whereafter the Council adjourned for the day. 

4th. SEPTEMBER Mr. S. K. P. Sinha , speaking against the resolution to-day, said 
teat if this resolution was brought into effect, what method was effected to make up the 
loss of revenue. He further maintained that oanal rates were no tan and the Council 
would be unjust if it proposed to give benefit to a particular area. 

Babu Jugiiwan Ram (depressed olass member) supporting the resolution said teat 
the income from one bigha came to Rs. 16-8 while the expenses amounted to Ha. 
19-1. Thus the agriculturists were running at a distinct loss. Proceeding he suggest- 
ed an investigation into the matter. 

Moulvi Abdul Ohani also opposed the resolution. After Baba Ramaimgraha 
Narayan Sinha spoke on the resolution, Babu Radhamohan Sinha, replying to the de- 
bate, quoted some sentences from the speeoh of the Finance Member whan he 
supported the proposal of reduction in rates of Bone canals when he was a non- 
official member. 

After he had replied to the points raised in the debate, the Pinanoe Member. 
giving final reply on behalf of Government, said that in a democratic government 
members of opposition of to-day would be ministers of to-morrow and minister* of 
to-morrow would be one day members of the opposition. Under such nirrmuntenom 
he proceeded, it was quite possible for them to ohange their views. He enqubefi 
what would happen if by some natural calamity the canals are destroyed. Acosid* 
ing to him, there were many other charges to be met over the maintenance W* 
Moreover, the Dacca and Tnveni canals were losing concerns for whioh the wide 
province had to pay. If the surplus from canals are to be reverted, many Immiflitef 
institutions will suffer. If the canal rates are reduced, then the expenditure el 
some departments will have to be reduced as the province has got only so much In- 
come as is required for the requirements of the province. Moreover, toe budget had 
been prepared and if this resolution was passed, it was not possible for tee p r sssn t 
Government to do anything. It was, therefore, he maintained, necessary to leave 
this question for the reformed Assembly. 

After this the resolution was put to vote and being pressed to division was lost 
by 20 to 44 votes. 

Non-official Bills 

.Jib. SEPTEMBER The House took up non-officials Bill to-day. Moolvi 
Knalilur Rakaman introduced the Bihar Tenancy ( suits validation) Bui and the 
Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill. Moulvi Abdul Ohani introduced the Bihar and 
Orissa * Municipal Amendment Bill . Rai Bahadur Dwarakanatk introduced the 
Estates Partition Amendment Bill. Babu Kalyan Singh introduced the Chota Nag- 
pur Partition Amendment Bill, the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Bill and the Bihat 
Local Self-Qovemtqent Amendment Bill. 

Next. Moulvi S. M. Hafts presented the Reports of the Seleot Committee on fbi 
Bengal Land Revenue Sales ( Amendment Bill) and moved the Bihar and Otises 


Amendment Bill for reference to a Seleot Committee. 


and moved the Bihar and Crises 


in ^0 oountrysidethey visit and they advance money at exorbitant rates. This un- 
lawful action ahoold be oonstituted as a cognizable offence, 

Supplementary Demands 

.•A. SEPTEMBER i—The _ Council voted supplementary demands for Rs. 80,000 
and Rs. 3^45,019 respectively for the extension of the existing Connoil chamber at 
Patna to meet the requirements of the new legislature under the reforms and the 
acquisition of the Puss estate for the establishment of a oentral experimental and seed 
fans for north Bihar. At the conclusion of the session the Council was prorogued. 


November Session '-Patna— 18th. fo 21st. November 1936 

Aurangabad Riot— Adj. Motion 


The last session of the Counoil under the Montford Constitution oommenoed at Patna 
on the 18th. November 1836, Hon. Mr. Rajandhari Singh presided. 

After interpellations, the President said that he had received notices of two 
adjournment motions, one from Messrs. Yunus, Akbari Hafiz and Chowdhry Sharafat 
Hussain to disonss the situation created by the reoent communal riot at Aurangabad 
and the other from Babu Jamuna Karjee to discuss the proceedings instituted against 
88 Congress and Kisan Sabha workers in the district of Bhagalpore. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sink a , the leader of the House, objected to 
leave being given for the discussion of these motions on the ground that the matters 
relating to these motions were sub-judico and as such they could not be discussed 
in this House without prejudice to fair trial. 

The President agreeing with the Hon 1 bis Member ruled both the motions out of 
order. 


Bihar Famine Relief Fund Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha then introduced the Bihar Famine Relief 
Fund Bill, and moved that the Bill bo taken into consideration. In explaining the 
objects and reasons of the Bill the Hon. Member said that the Famine Relief Fund 
that was being maintained bv the Bihar Government was regarded as forming part of 
the general balances of the Government of India. Tho fund could be utilised only 


purposes. The ^Government of India Act. 1935 contained no provision for the con- 
tinuance of this fund and when Part III of that Act come into force, the Devalua- 
tion rules would cease to operate. Consequently, the amount of the fund would, on 
the oommenoemeut of the new constitution, merge m the Foneral baisnoa of the 
province and there would be nothing to prevent the amount 
ordinary sendees with the result that, should occasion suddenly jams for urgent and 
unanticipated expenditure en a large scale on famine relief there would he no cash 
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Introduced with a view to conserve the minimum balance to the credit of the 
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Vanin B*U«{ Food for tho parpowi for whioh it m origin*!!? eofoUithod. The 
,°* Bt&te for India is Council has sanctioned an amendment to schedule IV 
to thu Bales to enable the Governor-General in Gonnoil to permit withdrawal of 
the whole or part of balance in the existing fund on being satisfied that an Aot of 
the local legislature has made provision for the constitution as a separate fund, to 
be utilized only on the occasion of serious famine or flood, of the sum so withdrawn 
and invested in securities of the Government of India. 

tt It is proposed by this bill to establish a statutory fund oalled the Bihar Famine 
Fund by withdrawing ten lakhs of rupees out of the present balsnoe of the existing 
Famine Relief Fund which is estimated at 22 lakhs. The fund to be formed by this 
Bill will fiot be expended save upon the relief of serious famine and the relief of 
distress due to serious draught, flood or other natural calamities'*. 

Mr. 8. K. P. Sinha moved an amendment to the effect that the balance of the 
Famine Fund should be conserved at 20 lakhs. He pointed out that Bihar was more 
subieoted to flood and as suoh adequate balauoe should be kept in the fund to meet 
such emergencies. The Central Provinces, though much smaller than Bihar, had a 
balance of 45 lakhs in the Famine Relief Fund while Bihar had muoh less. He 
urged the Government to acoept his amendment so that they might be adequately 
provided against famine, flood. or any other natural calamity. 

The amendment on being put to vote was however lost by 28 to 25 votes. 

The Hon. Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha then moved his final motion that the Bill be 
passed and the Bill was passed without opposition. 

Bihar Municipal Amend. Bill 

Sir Ganesh Datta Singh , Minister of Local Self-Government, next introduced the 
Bihar Municipal Amendment Bill providing for prescribing electoral qualifications by 
rules to be formed under the Act by the Local Government as in the case of election 
to District and Local Boards under Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Government Aot. 

Maulvi Abdul Oani opposed the bill on the ground that it was not at all desirable 
to take away the power of prescribing electoral qualification from the hands of the 
legislature and place the same in the hands of the Local Government. If the 
Government really wanted to liberate the qualifications of voters at municipal elections 
they could very easily do it by amending the provision for the same in the Act itself. 

Hon. Sir Ganesh ‘Dutt Singh replying obsorved that Maulvi Ghaui*s apprehension 
of the rule-making power being abused by the Government was not justified for 
Ministers in the future Government would be elected members responsible to the 
legislature. 

Maulvi Abdul Ghani next moved an amendment to 8ection 15, sub-section 2 
clause A of Behar and Orissa Municipal Act substituting annas eight for one and 
half rupees as franchise qualification. 

Sir Ganeah Dutt Singh pointed out that Mr. Ghani sought to move by way of 
amendments the provisions of his own bill which he had introduced at the Ranchi 
session of the Council and which was ultimately withdrawn on the assurance that 
these matters would be looked into after the general elections were over. He con- 
tended that it was better to pass the Bill as presented and he assured the House 
that all the municipal bodies would be duly consulted while revising the electoral 
qualifications. , A ^ . 

Maulvi Shaft and Babu Ramprasad Singh supported the amendment while Babu 
Bimala Char an Singha opposed the r.ame. The amendment was lost by 35 to 15 votes. 

Other amendments in connection with this bill moved by Maulvi Abdul Ghani 
were also lost and the Bill was passed without division. The Council then adjourned. 

Aurangabad Riot— Adj. Motion 

19th. NOVEMBER At to-day's sitting of the Counoil, the adjournment motion 
which wis moved by Mr. Yunus to discuss the issuing of a Government communique 
in connection with the Aurangabad riot at a time and iu a manner whioh was likely 
to affect prejudicially the fair trial of the criminal cases pending in connection with 
those riots, was disallowed by the President ; while another moved by Mr. 8, K P. 
Sinha. to disouss the question of refusal by the authorities at Aurangabad to take 
out a Hindu procession alter the riots was allowed by the Chair. 

After a short discussion, Mr. 8. K. P. Sinha withdrew his adjournment motion, 
Hon'ble Mr. TaUanta, Home Member, having explained that he had used very guarded 
language because the whole thing was subjudioe and be never meant to oonvey that 
the right of the Hindus would in any way be interfered with. The Council 
then adjourned till the 21st» 
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Bnnanmn Datums 

, ,*!* *S >V J?£^ B : ~®“ Oounoil voted to-dxjr « n amber of sapplsamtary doaundo, 
taoiodUg Bs. 40,000 as granu-m-ud to local bodies to repair ^he ooawuloSeu 
damagod bp the. reoent floods, Ba. Ua<X» as Iota to theTbaria Water Board for 
reUyujf a water pipe hoe and Bs. 177,000 under excess expenditure for Jails doe to 
reoeipt of increased orders for goods manufactured bp jails aad sopplp of^ed-sbeets, 
knrtas amt trousers to prisoners. 
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Of tta motion of Hon. Mr. Nirsu Narayan 8inka t Leader of the House a debate 
was initiated on the Unemployment Committee report. Mr. Samim* Kan*, parti* 
oipating in the discussion, urged the Government not to ignore the agrioulturists who 
were the backbone of the province and tackle the unemployment prevailing among 
them. He asked Government to foster and develop oottage industries and pleaded 
for the employment of young Hiharis in indnstries of the provinoe. ftei Bahadur 
Dwarkanaik asked Government to lose no time in implementing the reoommenda* 
tiona of the Committee as the problem was becoming graver and graver. 

The Govebnob’s Fibs well Speech 

fits JSxeelleney the Governor then delivered his farewell address. In doing so. he 
said that the Provinoe, for some years past, had been struggling against the weight 
of falling revenue to maintain such progress as had been secured before post-war 

1 ^Smoe the beginning of 1934, greatest effort has had to be oonoentrated to repair 
the damage of the great earthquake on which the total expenditure incurred had been 
in the region of three crores of rupees. These factors stood in the way of any not- 
able advance in the administration of Bihar. 

Beferring to their passing the adolescent stage to full Provincial Autonomy and the 
financial position of the Province as a result of Sir Otto Niemeyer's recommendations 
the Governor said that it was a grave disappointment to him to find that immediate 
betterment, whioh he proposed for Bihar as the minimum necessary to start on her 
new oareer, was so limited. It was his earnest hope that those who became the 
leaders of the province, to ivhatever political party they belonged, would work not 
for aggrandisement for themselves, or exaltation of a party or a section of the oom- 
mnnity but with the single object of doing what was best for the people of Bihar. 
Under this condition only, could this tremendous experiment of democracy, taken at 
a time when democracy had become discredited and had been discarded in so many 
countries in the world in favour of autocracy and ^dictators hip, be a real snooess. 

The House was at this Btage prorogued. 



The Madras Legislative Council 

Anew* Sesuon— Madras— 3 l«t* August to 4th. September 1934 

The Governor's Address 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras on 
the Slat. August 1936, when His Excellency Sir Kurma Venkata Beddu 
the Acting Governor, addressed the Hoase. He reviewed the work so far done and 
said that it indicated * substantial measure of progress in all directions, particularly 
in giving assistance to agriculturists. 

Referring to the relief of educated unemployment. His Excellency, while 
admitting that Government had not yet formulated a definite policy in the matter, 
said that it was a vast problem which would tax fully the ingenuity of the new 
Ministry. Meanwhile, they were paving the way for a consideration of the problem 
by initiating a oensus of the unemployed. 

His Excellency at the outset indicated that Lord Erksine would have to extend 
the life of the present Council which would expire on November 6 until the inaugu- 
ration of the tfeforms and that Government contemplated adding another session 
early in December. 

Non-official Bills 

29th. AUGUST The Council devoted the whole day to non-official bnsiaees. 
The House decided to oirculate for eliciting public opinion Mr. Chowdari'e Si a drat 
Land Alienation Billy which aimed at preventing alienation of agricultural land to 
non-agriculturists. Two other Bills were rejected, includiug the Madrat Employee*' 
Protection Billy introduced by Mr. Baeu Dev , purporting to ameliorate file condition 
of employees in certain directions. 

The House unanimously adopted Mr. Koti Reddi'e resolution recommending to 
Government to issue instructions to -registration officers and others oonoerned 'to 
increase the number of polling stations so that ordinarily no voter need travel more 
than two miles to record his vote during the ensuing elections to the provincial 
legislatures. 

The Imam's Bill 

lit to 3rd. SEPTEMBER The Council discussed for all these days and passed 
on the 3rd September the Imam's Bill which vested permanent occupancy rights on 
the tenants of Imam lands. 

The Bill was discussed in the House twice before, once being returned by the 
Governor with recommendations and again by the Governor-General who withheld 
assent to it on the ground that the B : !J was exproprietory. This time the Govern- 
ment introduced the same with a provision for compensation to Imamdars. 

The measure had the support of the Congress members in the Council and their 
amendment reducing the amount of compensation from 2 and a half times the annual 
rent to only the annual rent was accepted by Government and adopted by the 
House. Another amendment seeking to exclude temples and charitable institutions 
from the operation of the Bill was defeated, Congress members and Government 
opposing it. The measure had the support of Zamindars and landlords of the Justice 
Party while members of ,the United Nationalist Party strongly opposed it. 

Thft Baja of Bobbitt, in the course of his speech prior to the passing of the 
Bill, said that he did not wish to take up the valuable time of the House 
at that late hour, but he wished only to state that if the legislation 
before the Hoase was examined impartially, there could be no doubt that many 
concessions had been given to imamdars and that they had been placed in a certainly 
more favourable position than the landholders under the Madras Estates Land Act. 
Members of 'the House would no doubt be aware that as far as ‘private land’ was 
concerned, they had enlarged the categories of private land to which imamdars were 
allowed to lay claim. He nad stated in his speech in 1933 that imamdars could not 
oJaim in their lands any greater rights than that which the zemindars or the original 
grantees of the imams possessed. It would be admitted on all sides that occupancy 
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«*"rfc sTart nirw a ly rogar, the speaker said, had laid neat straw on the point 
S*.w P/°. Te ° th#t *»»?» tenants were worse off than Zeaiodari tenants 

or that th ere was need for any special relief or protection. He would state that the 
y*T . .* #re t8 “*“ t8 . »t will and rent waa liable to bo enhanced ww 

its dfsoB oient ground to say that, in this oonntry, where the pressore on land ww 
so heavy, the lot of the mam tenant oould not possibly be an enviable one. Aa 
regards- compensation, carious argument.? were pat forward on behalf of the inamdars. 
He would suggest that inamdars ought to realise that in this matter a speoial oonoes- 
^^staf eil La *d 0 A t° 016111 ^ sr which ’ 116 there was no parallel fas the 


“As regards compensation' * the Raja of Bobbin stated, “it is not right to bring in 
the Land Acquisition Act ; because in this case the so-oalled Kudivaram right is act a 
right which in my opinion, can be computed in terms of rupees. This is a right 
which, in our opiniou, according to the principles of the land tenure in this country, 
cannot be recoguised and for which no compensation is due. But I do not wish lo 
go over the ground again or repeat the reasons as to why the provision had to be 
embodied m the Bill. Imamdars, I think, ought to be grateful for these special 
concessions which have been conceded to them. They have the additional right to 
eject tenants if, within a period of one year, the tenant either refuses or is unable 
to pay the compensation.” It had been stated on the other side that this wsa of no 
advantage to them because after ejecting the tenants, the inamdar oould not oonvert 
the land into private land. If it was remembered that the primary principle of 
the Bill was not to allow the enlargement of the categories of private land, there 
would be no foundation for the complaint 

Since inamdars had been given certaiu speoial rights, it was absolutely neoetsary 
to have special proofs and evidence. 

In season ana out of season, the speaker proceeding saia, individuals had stated 
that this measure was really intended to hit the Brahmins. 


Mr. T. C. Srinivata Iyengar : I do not think any member said that it was 
aimed at the Brahmin Comma nity. At any rate, no Brahmin member of the House 
said that. Such a serious allegation against the members of a community should not 
be made. I have been the poison who took a good part of the time in the discu- 
ssions and it was I that said that Non-Brahmins, who paid the fullest value, are 
the people who constituted the bulk of inamdars. I believe two or three years ago, 
the Chief Minister himself referred to this and quoted my speech. 

The Bata of Bobbili: I am not making this serious allegation as Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar calls it, against the Brahmin community. I said we have been attacked on 
tne ground that it is intended to hit the Brahmin community. 

A voice : But he referred to “individuals”. 

The Raja of 'Bobbili said that this allegation was nnfonndod, because thoso 
speakers who championed the cause of inamdars had themselves stated that if a 
census were taken to-day of inamdars, it would be found that a majority of them 
were Non-Brahmins. 

The other oharge made was that inamdars were not represented in the Connell. 
The speaker did not think their cause had suffered tor want of advocacy. 

Referring to Mr. 0. K. Reddi’s speech and his reference to tea#), the Beta 
of Bobbili said that he was personally opposed to this provision 
Although Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar termed the benefits to i^dars under toe BUI a 
Slnsory, he (the RAja of Bobbili) would not be surprised if this provision should Jnske 
the safeguards given to inam tenants illusory. He hoped no such 
would ensue and he hoped also that tho Government would In tho future oarefuuy 
consider the question 
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hoped it would, of taring enfranchised nearly n nfflioa tenants at will in team 
vwages, thus enlarging the electorate. 

Henning to Dr. Bubbaroyan’s remarks tout the Government helping the faroes 
of nimfim and sooialism, he said that if communism and terrorism did not find 
a fruitful soil in this province, it was doe to the fact that practical! y every member 
of the rural population had some interest or other in land. The principles of oom- 
mnn!em*rere totally opposed to individual ownership of land and it waa to guard 
against all each political theories that they were supporting this measure which 
would, he said, not only give fixity of tenure but peace and oontentment to a third 
of the agricultural population in estates. Dr. Bubbaroyan.| he said, threw a hint 
that the matters would not be left at this stage and that it would be carried to 
higher* authorities. In this connection, he would point out that in 1933, Dr. Bubba- 
royan said that, as responsible members of the House, they ought to take the 
decisions of the House as binding and that he was against ^safeguards”. How, 
after he had been transformed into a Congressman, Dr. Bubbaroyan seemed to have 
ohanged his mental outlook and he now wished to take advantage of the “reserve 
powers” vested in the Governor and the Governor-General. He did not know 
whether Dr. Bubbaroyan spoke on his own behalf or on that of the Congress. But, 
Dr. Bubbaroyan occupied a position which he could not understand : for Dr. Bubba- 
royan belonged to the United Nationalist Party in the Council and to the Congress 
outside. At the same time, the Raja of Bobbili said, he was grateful to Mr. C. R. 
Reddi and his group who gave their support to this measure both by their 
votes and speeches and who “had the courage of their convictions.” 

Concluding, the Raja of Bobbili expressed appreciation of the great patience and 
tact with which the hon. the Revenue Member has piloted this measure, and of the 
servioes of Mr. M. G. Patnaik, who he said, had been of the greatest assistance in all 
stages of the measure. He hoped that the Bill would soon find a place on the 
statute book and be a lasting boon to the inam tenants. 

Rivers Conservancy Amend. Bill 
next introduced the bill (item 4) 


further to 
it be taken into consideration 


Sir Charles Bonier 

Madras Rivers Conservancy Act 1884, and moved that 
at once. 

The Revenue Member said that the Bill was a Don-controversial one. The object 
was this. In view of the provisions of Section 296 of the Government of India Act 
1935, the Acte in force in this Presidency had to be amended wherever necessary, 
in order to vest in the Board of Revenue, the appellate powers in revenue matters 
now exercised by the Governor-in-Council. It was therefore proposed in this Bill to 
vest in the Board of Revenue the appellate powers referred to in the proviso to 
Section 14 of the Madras Rivers Conservancy Act, 1884. 

The motion was oarried. The two clauses of the Bill were agreed to without a 
decision and the Bill was passed into law. 

Election to Boards 

The Hon. the Raja of Bobbili next introduced the Bill further to amend the 
Madrae Dietrict Municipalities Act, 1920 and the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920 
and moved that it be taken into consideration. 

The Chief Minister said that during tho recent elections to local bodies, a number 
of instances had oome to the notice of the Government in which courts had granted 
injunctions for restraining the conduot of elections to municipal councils and local 
boards. As would be seen from the statement of objects and reasons to the Bill, 
these injunctions had been granted mostly on allegations of the irregular omission 
or the irregular inclusion of the names of electors in the electoral rolls prepared 
in accordance with the rules framed for the purpose under the Madras District 
MunioipaRtieB Aot or the .Madras '.Local Boards Aot. This oaused considerable admi- 
nistrative inconvenienoe, as it had become possible for a few irresponsible persona 
to hold up an election or even an entire general election. The object of the Bill was 
to furnith a self-contained machinery for all matters oonneotea with elections. It 
wen therefore considered desirable to amend the Madras District Municipalities Aot 
aid the Madras looal Boards Aot by including therein a specific provision prohibiting 

* ' ^ i for restraining proceedings which ware being or 
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Children's Act 'Ascending Bill 

th e hj» . Mr. Pdnnireelvam introduced a Bill to-day to amend the Children's Act 
and moved that it be referred to a Select Comraittoe. 

The law Member said that the object of the Bill was to make the Aot more effeo- 
empowering the Court to commit a youthful offender, to the ouatody of a 
not a relative of the child aud by providing for hie being produced 
More tise Court by a person who had undertaken the custody of the offender, with 
* ¥ *? w iS s ? n * *° a ? ert ified school, should ho fail to respond to care and treat- 
ment. The Bill also was intended, the Law Member said, to bring within its scope 
children who were subject to immoral influences. 

The motion was carried and the Bill was referred to a Select Committee* 


MaDnas Famine Relief Fund 

The hon. Sir Geoffrey Bracken next introduced a Bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a Fund, called tho Madras Famine Relief Fund, for utilisa- 
tion on occasions of serious famine and of distress caused by serious drought, flood 
and other natural calamities. He moved that the Bill be considered at onoe. 

Sir Geoffrey said that the principle of the Bill had been accepted by the House on 
a previous occasion unanimously ; and the Devolution Rules had been amended suit- 
ably by the Secretary of State for India. He declared that the balance in the Fund 
in excess of Rs. 40 lakhs was proposed to he utilised on protective irrigation works 
and other famine relief works ; and that tho Revenue Member in the next session of 
the Legislative Council would come up before them with proposals for the utilisation 
of the excess amount. 

The Bill, Sir Geoffrey said, was a simple measuro to enable the Fund being In- 
vested in the securities of the Government of India. There was no need to refer it 
to a Select Committee, especially as delay would moan loss of interest. If the Gov- 
ernment of India placed the money at their disposal, say, on the 1st of October, the 
Local Government would Btand to gain in the current year a sum of Rs. 20,000. 
which was no negligible sum. They were still under the control of the Government 
of India. The now Government, when they come into being, would have a complete- 
ly free hand. Instead of making amendments now, it would be much better to leave 
the matter to the new Government to change the purposes for whioh the money 
oonld be utilised and also the class of soeuritios in which the money oonla he 
Invested. He thought that it would be quite possible for the new Government, tor 
example, if they wished, to invest the Fund in their own loans. He would, therefore, 
a ik the members opposite not to press for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee, 
but allow the Bill to be taken into consideration at once. , . . - . 

The motion the Bill be taken into consideration was next put and carried* Oonai- 
i of the olanse of the Bill was taken up. _ 

i 1 to 6 were put and carried Clause 7 was put Mr. Q. Rameehwer Boo 
~ ~ amendment to the effect, that the end of the financial year should act fall 
; of Be. 100 lakhs. He also moved an amendment to insert a new proviao to the 
manse, to the affect, that the annual payment towards the deficiency should bsjn 
addition, to Hhe contribution referred to in Section 3. His, idea, Mr. Q. jfa meehwar 
Ran add, wm to make the animal contribution to the fund obligatory on to G oveca- 
mant in atom of the obranto famine conditions prevailing In large ‘ 
d mgr. Ho did not think the Secretory of State would at all a 4 

!jMr^8ff&»Snaif JESstewy seconding the motion, said gat 
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that the proposed conference in regard to the Trmgahhadra Project wadi zesoltin 
some permanent good to the districts affected. 

Ur. Koti Reddi moved that the sum be fixed at ‘Ba. 95 lakhs’ instead of *Ba. 
100 lakhs'. 

8ir Geoffrey Bracken replied that he had great sympathy with the prudent finan- 
cial provision which the members opposite had suggested in the amendment He aotioed 
that the amount of Rs. 40 lakhs was sought to be raised to varying figure from 8a 
60 to Rs. 100 lakhs. In respect of this matter, there was no need to obtain the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State. But it was rather a matter in which they were com- 
mitting the new Government. He would suggest that if they fixed the som at Ha. 
100 lanis, they would be going far beyond the requirements. In recent yearn, the 
amount required for famine relief, never exceeded in one year Be. 32 lakhs. It waa 
the figure for Gonjam famine in 1920-21. Last year famine relief cost Rs. 1? lakhs. In 
this matter, he was prepared to be guided by the opinion of the House. If Rs. 40 lakhs 
povided for in the Bill was not felt to be sufficient, he was prepared to suggest B*. 60 
lakhs. They could leave it to the new Government to raise it, if they likedT 

The House eventually agreed to amend the figure Rs. 40 lakhs into Rs. 60 lakhs. 

As a* consequential amendment in the same clause, the annual contribution to bo 
made by tlic Government was raised from Rs. 3 lakhs into Rs. 5 lakhs. The amend- 
ment was put to the House and carried. Clause 7 as amended then formed part 
of the Bill. 

The Preamble was then allowed to stand part of the Bill. The bon. 8ir Geoffrey 
Bracken then moved that the Bill as amended be passed into Law. The motion was 
carried without discussion and the Bill was passed into law. The House at this stage 
adjourned. 


Dt. Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 

4th. SEPTEMBER The hon. the Raja of Bobbin introduced a Bill to-day further to 
amend the Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, for certain purposes and moved 
that it bo taken into consideration. 

In the “Objects and Reasons", it was stated that doubts had been raised as to 
the validity of bye-laws made by certain municipalities levying charges on the Hap 
rate' system for water consumed in excess of the maximum free allowance. The 
object of tho Bill, it was stated, was to validate all by-laws, orders and agreements 
based on tho Hap rate’ system which had been made, issued or entered into before 
tho provisions of tho measure came into effect. 

Tho hon. the Raja of Bobbili, introducing the Bill and moving that it be taken 
into consideration, said that it was found expensive and inconvenient to adopt a 
uniform system of metering and on this account, the Government recently sanctioned, 
at the request of certain municipalities, the levy of water tax at particular rates 
per tap. This system, ho said, was working satisfactorily in a number of munici- 
palities. The question was recently raised if the levy of a tax on a tap-rate system 
was consistent with tho provisions of the Act. On the other hand, the opinion had 
been expressed that the question of free supply would arise only in tno case of 
public taps, and wliero private connections wore given to houses, it would be open 
to municipal authorities to levy a tax. To remove all doubts in the matter, bo said, after 
taking legal opinion, tho Government had decided to move the Bill. The Bill would 
enable municipal councils to frame by-laws from time to time on the tap-rate system. 

Mr. Baehecr Ahmed Sayccd' moved that the Bill be referred to a select committee. 
Tho motion to refer the Bill to a select committee was put and lost. ' 

Clauses 1, 2 and 3 were then passed without discussion. Clause 4 dealt with the 
question of payment for water supplied. 

Mr. Bay ecu moved an amendment, to tho effect, that water should he 
suppljgd free to certain classes "of buildings. He stated that the object of his amend- 
ment was that water should be supplied free to temples, churches and mosques. 
In the city, it was so. There had been an agitation on the part of worshipper* of 
certain municipalities against tho levy of water charges. There was justification, he 
added, for exempting these places of worship from payment. If an outright exemp- 
tion could not be granted, lie would request the Government to give liberty to 
municipalities to preseribo the number and classes of buildings to which free supply 
could be given. The loss of income would not be much. 

Mr. Ha meed Khan suggested that the following proviso be inserted at the end of 
Clause 4 (b) to meet the wishes of all sides : “Provided that no water charges be 
leviable on places of public worship.” 
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Dr. Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 

The Hon the Raja of Bobbin next introduced a Bill further to amend the Modem 
District Municipalities Act for certain purposes and. moved that It be tskan Into 
consideration. 

Tim object of the Bill, ho said, was to raise the maximum limit of the pay of 
the Commissioner of the Madura Municipality from Ra. 800 to Rs. IJKOl In view 
of the else and importance of the Madura municipality, he said, the OoHrnmint 
considered necessary and desirable to api>oint a Commissioner with larger afintela- 
trative experienco. Tho present maximum, he said, restricted the eKbfee lor the 
commissionership. 

Mr. Nachipappa Oounder moved that tho further consideration of the Minister's 
motion be adjourned sine die. Jlo said that tho maximum of Bs. 800 now provided 
for in the Act was quite an adequate amount for a Commissioner of even a Munici- 
pality of the sixe of Madura. The present state of municipal finanoes oould not 
permit of a sal air of more than Rs. 800 being given. Moreover, it moat be reomm- 
oered that tho Madura Municipal Council, which had to find funds for the staff, had 
passed a resolution against tho proposal for Increasing the Commissioner*a salart* 
If the salary was raised to Rs. 1.200 as proposed in the Bill, the commitment of Hi 
Municipality wonld come to Rs. 1,500 if pensionary contribution, leave allowance etc., 
were taken into consideration. 

The Hon. the Raja of Bobbili said it was not proposed straightaway to appoint a 
person on the salary suggested. The Commissioner who would be appointed wowd be a 
person Already in Government service. Tho Bill only sought to empower the Govorament 
to appoint the officer contemplated by it. Mr. Koti Reddi’s argument appeared to 
him as novel. He had stated that the salary and status of the CoxHniasioiier shoald 
not depend on the size and population but should depend upon the honrs of wort. 
This argument he could not accept. The Government considered that this measure 
waa essential in the interests of the Madura Municipality. _ „ 

Mr. Naekivappa Oounder said that a revenue divisional officer en Rs. 800 woult 
be able to satisfy the requirements of the Madura Municipality. To appoint a person 
on Rs. 1,200 would bo a great burden on the Munieinality. 

The amendment of Mr. Nachiyappa Oounder waa after diaenamou lost. ^ 

Tho clauses of the Bill were agreed to without disooeeum. danse 8 of the BUI 
runs as follows 

la clause (a) of sub-section (6) of section 12-C of the Medras Distri ct M nni oipa B- 
ties Act, 1220, for the words ‘not exceeding eight hundred rape* per m e oni to 
the aggregate , the words ‘not exceeding in the aggregate, one thoaaMMtwo arnffg 
rape* per mmb in the cm. of the MaSra Mnnicipd.tr ad MU huadn* 
rape* per metucyn in the cm* of any other nuuoiprtty, «bal l ho w batttatoa. 

^SieTion. thefte/a o/ BobUli fflored that the Bui be pMMd teto law. 

Bill m pM«od into law. 
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Di. Poina Aoz Aord. Bill 

The him. Mr. C. F. Braeksnbury next presented the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill farther to emend the Madras District Police Act 1869 end moved 
that the measure as amended by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

The object of the Bill is to bring oat clearly the intention of the Indian Police 
Ant, 1S61 in the matter of sotting np two categories of police officers, the superior 
category of officers embracing the Inspector-General, the Depnty Inspector-General, 
and ad other superior officers down to Deputy Superintendents of Police and an 
inferior category embracing all ranks from Inspector downwards. Another object of 
the Bill is to amend the provisions of tho Act in respect of the imposition of fines, 
etc., with a view to recovering from the pay of the police officer concerned the 
whole or past of any pecuniary loss caused to the Government by negligence or 
breach of orders. 

Amendments given notice of were not moved . The clauses of the Bill were 
accepted without any discussion and the Bill was passed into Jaw. 

Motor Vehicles Act Amend. Bill 

The hon. the Rata of Bobbili then presented the roport of the Select Committee on 
the Bill to amend the Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 1931, for certain purposes 
and moved that the Bill as amended by the Select Committee be taken into consider- 
ation. The Bill was passed. 

Borstal School Amend. Bill 

On the motion of the hon. Mr. A. T. Patimrselram , the Bill to amend the Madras 
Borstal School's Act was taken into consideration and passed. 

First Offenders' Bill 


The hon. Mr. Pannirsolvam next moved that the Bill to provide for the release 
on probation of first offenders bo referred to a Select Committee. 

The object of the Bill was to introduco the probation system for first offenders in 
the city of Madras and a few selected mofussil areas. 

The motion to rofer tho Bill to a Select Committee was put to the House and 
carried. 

Dt. Municipalities Amend. Bill ( contd. ) 


The houso then took up for consideration the amendment of Mr. Basheer Ahmed 
in regard to the freo supply of water to places of public worship moved in connec- 
tion with clauso 4 of the Bill to amend tho Madras District Municipalities Act, the 
consideration of which was adjourned to enable an agreed amendment being moved. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed stated that after consultation with the Kaja of Bobbili and 
other members of the House, he agreed to his amendment* being dropped. In its 
place, he moved an amendment to tho Explanation to Sub-Section 2 of Section 31 of 
the lot. The amendment was to the effect that the words ‘tanks in and near 
mosqnes, temples etc,’ bo removed from the explanation. Ho said that if those words 
wore removed, it would have tho effect of giving exemption to places of worship 
from payment of any chargo for consumption of wator. 

The Baja of Bobbili accepted the amondment stating that it did not give any 
wholesale exemption to religious institutions in * * 1 A 

possible for those institutions which deserved 
supply of water. 

The amondmont was then put to the Houso and carried. 

Clause 4 as amended was noxt put to the House and agreed to. 

The Kaja of Bobbili then moved that the Bill as amended be passed into law. 

The House adopted this motion without discussion .and the JBillwas passed into law. 

The House then *d journod#*** die. 


a municipality, but only made it 
special treatment to bo given free 
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Official Bills and Motions 

The Mat Beaded dt the fouftdl under the Montford Constitution oonuseuoed 
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concessions snould be shows to wet lands. It was also stated that ryots raising crons 
on dry lands were not so prosperous as those that raised crops on wet lands. 

Sir Charles Souter , the Revenue Member, explained the polioy of Government in 
regard to this question and said that he could not accept the resolution. The motion 
was however put and carried. 

Mr. 8ubramania Bkatta gave notice of a motion asking for the adjournment of 
the Legislature “to disouss the recent action of the Local Government against Congress 
workers canvassing for Congress candidates in connexion with the ensuing elections 
to the looal legislature in Malabar and elsewhere in the Presidency." 

The Government raising no objection, the President admitted the adjourn- 
ment motion to discuss the Government's order of Oct. 21 regarding the grant of land 
revenue concessions for current Fasli so far as it related to the Government's refusal 
to grant any general remission on dry assessment and any general oonoession in the 
matter of tne water cess. 

The motion was put and carried without division. The Revenue Member replying to 
the debate explained the Government's policy in the matter. The House then adjourned. 


Unemployment Problem 

2nd. DECEMBER To-day, after interpellations, Mr. P. V. Rrishnaw Ckoudhri 
(the Council's Secretary) moved an adjournment motion to discuss the stepe taken by 
the Looal Government to deal with the situation arising from the reoent cyclone which 
devastated Guntnr District. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan : May I know it it is the practice or if it is permitted 
by statute that the Secretary to the Council can raise a motion for adjournment of 
the House.? 

The President : I do not think that there is any objection either by convention 
or by statute to the Secretary to the Council moving a motion for adjournment of the 
House. No doubt it is a peculiar thing, this being the first time that we have oome 
across such a motion. On that account, however, 1 do not think it can be disallowed* 

Sir Charlee Souter said he ,‘had no objection and the President allowed the 
diaoussion. 

The motion was withdrawn after the Revenue Member had enumerated the step! 
taken by the Government and had assured the House that everything would bo done 
to alleviate the distress of the people. . _ ..... . . 

Replying to a question regarding the steps the Government had taken to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Unemployment Committee, the Home Member stated 
that at the instance of the Government of India, this Government was considering the 
Question of revising the educational system of the province with a view to reducing 


students to courses of study which qualify them for a profession or trade. The question 
of revising the curriculum of elementary schools was also engaging the attention of 
the Government 


Butter-Milk to Prisoners 


gliding the i 
n out motion 


EMBER ' There was an interesting discussion in the Council to-day 
to supply of butter milk to all prisoners. Die question men ntog 
ion waen the Law Member moved supplementary grant of Rs* XlfRfb 


on mount of jails sod convict settlements. 
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_ and addressed the 

last time before the elections. 

Addressing the Council Lord Brrkim, the Governor, said that unless 
quite unexpected oooorred this would be the dual sitting of the OtanoiL 

“To-day is therefore e land-mark in the pbntioal ^ * A - 

the next occasion that a representative body aasemb__ _ 

tar e? different constitution and be charged with even greater reeponsibitities. 

“Be for as ay Government are oonoeraed, arrangements preliminary to the intro- 
rtion of the new Constitution have been completed or me nearing completion. In 
the master of elections to the Provinoial Legislature the electoral rolls nave 
published and returning officers are engaged in working cut details of 
for the oonduot of polling and of such me 
form ef rowdyism or intimidation. 

“Government servants”, oontinned His Exoellenoy, “have already ram who 
aware of the duty kid upon them, of strict impartiality in the oonduot of the elec- 
tion. but at the tame time I desire to make it perfectly oiear that Government will 
in no oironmstanoes tolerate propaganda disguised under the cloak of eleotioneering 
tor (he subversiofi of Government as by law established. Further instructions will 
he issued fo due course to ill Government servants to the effect that while not 
interfering with legitimate eleotioneering activities, they should neglect no precaution 
against organised lawlessness and intimidation and not hesitate to act promptly and 
vfareusly against any organization or individual attempting to Interfere with free 
and orderly conduct ef the elections. Indeed the sole aim of my Government will be 
to see that voters may be able freely to exeroise their franohise, without fear of 
violence or threats from any quarter.” 

Hit Excellency made particular reference to the subject of elementary education. 
He said he had been struck with the fact that of the very large sums whioh Gov- 
ernment spends annually on elementary education a considerable proportion had been 
thrown nway on inefficient schools while efficient sohools had not received the full 
encouragement they deserved. 

“This state of affai-s is to be remedied. Summarised briefly Government’s p< 
will be to withdraw support from schools whioh are inefficient, incomplete 
uneconomical and, at the same time, to give increased support to sohools which oeme 
up to the required standards. Hand in hand with these measures will be a real 
endeavour , to improve the conditions of service of elementary teachers.” 

His Excellency concluded : I feel every confidence that moderation and prudenoe 
wilt oontinue to prevail in the Presidency and that the oonduot of future govern- 
ments and legislatures will be such as to ensure ordered progress in our anirs to 
fha great advantage of the whole population. 


4th. DECEMBER To-day being the last day of the session eloquent tributes were 
paid to. the President for the manner in whioh he had conducted the deliberations 
of the Council for six long years. Speakers inoluding Sir K, V. teddi, leader of the 
Bouse, Mr. P. 7. Bajan, Development Minister and others referred to his impartiality, 
patience, great tact and, above all, pleasant humour. 

Mr. Bomoehaodra R&ddi, the President thanked the speakers for their kind words. 

At the conclusion of the business the President read a message from the Governor, 
proroguimg the OounoiL 
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Nwwhw Session— Peahawar— 9th to 21st Nmrmhsr 1936 

Sumo* of Pkssidkxt 

fiiM* Bahadur Abdur Rahim , nominated President of the Frontier Oonnoil Ml. 
February was unanimously elected to the Chair when the Oonnoil opened for its last 
session at Peshawar on the 9th. November 1936. Is soon as the Governor’* approval 
was received, the Bomb Member conveyed the message of congratulations from the 
Governor to Khan Bahadur abdur Rahim on being the first elected President of the 
Oonnoil. Occupying the Chair, Khan Bahadur Abdur Rahim assured that he would hold 
the soales even between all parties and sections. 

Official Bills 

After the election of the President,: the House passed the eleoted President' e 
Salary Bill and the Punjab alienation of land act frontier praviwm amendment Bill 
whioh aimed to prevent fruit- bearing trees from attachment. 

The Governor's Address 

gjg Excellency Sir Ralph Griffith , the Governor next addressed the Council for the 
last time. In doing so, His Excellency said 

— - ... .... . « • _ •• - -• * I.*.. »- 

*Th 
tnnity t 

corned *>j ■«*» wwtv»uu»w«»», »«•« r «.. 

it ie upon this condition that the Government 

in this provinoe upon the Congress. . . .... . . . - 

This condition was fulfilled, that party and its leaders will enjoy the same share of 
political life in the province, as is the right, under the constitution, of all parties. 
*Some of that party will be returned as members of the new Assembly and may 
either form or help to form the ministerial party or may occupy seats now occupied 
in Council by the opposition. If the latter proves to bw the case, then I wound 
remind them of J the convention whereby the British Opposition comes to be 
styled His Majesty's Opposition. The Ministry that will conduct ; and l be responsible 
for the Government of this province will be the loaders of the party 
or of parties whioh command a majority of votes of the electorate. Tw OovMninent 
will be faced with opposition and criticism within this Council Chraber, bm that 
opposition and that criticism must be conducted just as the 1 Government 
conducted on constitutional lines. There is no place in the constitution for inon-oo- 
operation which, whatever form it may take, can only be interpreted as a challenge 

^J^view^the^iog^osTd^ring the four and half years of his 
whioh wascoincident with the life of the Council, His province 

period as a most important stage in the constitutional development of tee province 
Kd expreasedsatisfaction with 5 the Council’s notable |wluevemente ; l^ounttM 
^sla^ve enactmeats vis-a-vis the prosperity and welfare of the rur*l Q«Ution, 
ffis Excellency the Governor said that the Government were coa8l 1®”^ f 5 n ^ 11 !. 
linw of the wts placed upon the Statute book in other provincos for wttmg up Debt 

(MUto Sm&ttees. P Thls, however, was » “»“ r fhe new Sry AliX^ 
mination and would have to await ooosiderationofthenew mmuury. aiuw ug 
beneficent activities His ExoeJlenoy said thatdespitefinaooial sUis^acy we 
ture of these departments had risen from Rs. 28,10,000 in ivj i m w n». 

50 ffi^ernor recced the words of advice which Lord 

members of this Council on the occasion of its^inaugu ratio coufWg Looking baox 
should beware of beingtemptedintohastyorprMijiit^ooUo^ ^ thoM ® wor j s 
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tiona that joa hare laid, it will be aeea that those foundations hare been well and 
truly laid. Hut in itself is no mean achievement on the part of the Oranoil whioh 
same last into the field of reforms, and whose existence covered a brief span of but 
four and half years. Bat that is not your only achievement This Council came 
into existence at one of the most troubled and stormy periods in the history of the 
Province. At no time were qualities of moderation, and sanity of thought and out- 
look more necessary tban they were then. These qualities have, I am glad to say, 
been shown to a degree and with consistency that , have not only won for this 
Council warm approval of other provinces but nave in no small measure contributed 
to orderly and ordered progress that this province has made along the path of 
constitutional progress. w . 

His Exoellency also referred to their kinsmen across the border. He said the 
record of these past four aud half years is, for all its disappointments and hopes 
unrealised, not one that we need reproach onrselves with. There has been peace and 
order within that province and friendly and neighbourly relations which baa been 
maintained between inhabitants of it anil their kinsmen who live across its borders. 
Upon the maintenance of peace and of these good relations must, in main, depend 
not only the happiness aud contentment of the people but also the success of any 
measures that may be taken ip improve and ameliorate their economic lot. Conversely 
nothing can do more to retard progress, whether social, political or economic, than 
disorder and disrespect for authority. “For that reason I rejoice that our feet are 
now firmly placed upon the path of orderly and constitutional progress and we can 
look forward to the future, confident in our now tried and proved capacity for Self- 
Government.” 

Governor’s Speech Criticised 

1 Itb. NOVEMBER “The announcement to suspend the ban upon Congress Party 
shows a change in the Government angle of vision and, to my mind, is a happy 
augury for the province. The reassurance, in the address, of the strict neutrality 
of the Government and its officers in the impending elections would have dispelled 
certain misunderstandings which are being created by the activities of sbme 
interested people,” said Malik Khuda Bakhsh , leader of the Opposition in the 
Conucil commenting on the Governor’s address. Ho regretted that all the 
absorbing problems of unemployment found no place in the address, nor did the 
Governor refer to the Shariat Act, which stood in history as a monumental non- 
official achievement. His Excellency had not taken the House into his confidence 
as to the steps which the Government had taken or proposed taking to save the 

{ irovince from a financial crisis which may any day overtake it on account of the 
op-Leavy administration. The most noteworthy feature of the address, however, 
was that it succeeded in thoroughly vindicating the introduction of reforms in the 
Frontier, thereby setting at naught the misgivings of thoso reactionaries who have 
been wasting time aud energy to prove the backwardness and incapacity of the 
Frontier peoplo to ruu parliamentary institutions. 

Release of Khan Addul Gaffar Khan 

12th. NOVEMBER : — The Council rejected by 20 votes against 8, Mr. Abdul * 
Qaty urn's resolution r recommending to the Government to remove all restrictions on 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and to allow him unconditional entry into the Frontier and 
unconditional participation in the coming elections to the Provincial Assembly. 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum attributed tlio grant of reforms to the 
sacrifices of Mr. Gaffar Klmn’s party and appealed that he should be allowed to come 
to reap the fruit of his struggle. He was the only person who could control his 
party m and outside the Council. Their efforts would be to build a strong Govern- 
ment and bring peace and tranquility to tho Province, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum critically 
analysingariie Governor’s address to the Council said, “There is no justification for 
retaining the ban on Me. Abdul Gaffar Khan. If the Government want certain con- 
ditions to be fulfilled, it is all the more necessary that that leader should be here.” 

Mr. Qhulam Rabbant, opposing the resolution, said that the removal of the ban 
would be detrimental to the peace and tranquility of the province and was surprised 
that the resolution should have been moved at all by lawyers who were members of 
the House that enacted the law wherounder the order was served on Mr. Abdul 
Gaffar Khan. 

Mr. Pit Bahky giving the fullest support to the resolution, said that Mr. Gaffar 
Khan was decidedly a patriot who served nis country and whose aim was to organise 
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the people for their welfare. He said that it was expected that oe the expiry of 
his turn of seatenoe, Mr. Gaffer than 'would be allowed to visit his kith and Ida 
Just as other leaders la India had been allowed and asked if this ban was baaed on 
statesmanship, strict legal provisions and the constitution. If Mr. Khan's p re se ao e 
oonld not be prejudicial to the interests of peace and tranquility of other provinces 
where he was at present staying, the speaker was at a Joss to understand how his 
activities would affect peace in the frontier. Examining the Governor's address 
critically, he said that the continuance of the baa was going against the most recent 
announcement iff the Governor. 

Mr. Auraagttk said that the Governor's address to which Opposition members 
made references was not an unilateral agreement. The Governor had made a gener- 
ous gesture sad there must bo some response from the other party. Ho sug- 
gested that it would be in the interest of the province that the resolution was with- 
drawn whereafter the Government might consider the situation. 

Mr. Malik Khuda Bak$h said that Mr. Abdul Gaffar Khan's whole life was da- 
voted to the preaching of non-violence in accordance with the teachings of Islam. 
The onus of proving justification of the order against him lay on the Government 
They oould institute proceedings .in a court of law and give Mr. Khan an opportunity 
to defend himself. 

Mawah Bamidullah said that there was no necessity for the resolution beoauae 
Mr. Abdul Gaffar Khan had not committed any offence for whioh he was turned out 
of his country, in reality he was doing something whioh the Government considered 
improper. If he wanted to oome back, he could settle terms with the Government 


place 


ting the resolution, Mr. Girfney, Home Member, wished, without ranoour. to 
— the House certain facts Bince it had been claimed Mr. Abdul Gaffar Knan 


was an apostle of non-violence. He remindedithe House of those soenes of intimidation 
that took plaee in Charsadda and Mardan during the last elections when things went 
to such an extent in one constituency that only three voten had courage to go to 
the polling station. Was freedom of franchise allowed to their opponents on that 
oooasion ? Their sole aim and object was to wreck the constitution by miss inti- 
midation and render the holding of eleotions impossible. It was the Government's 
firm intention that there should be no repetition of those soenes of violence. 

Mr. Gidney traced the history of Mr. Gaffar Khan's activities and referred to the 
invitation extended to him by the Chief Commissioner in 1931 to attend the Darbai 
where the announcement regarding reforms was made. There was no reply to that 
invitation and none bad been received since. On the other hand, Mr. Khan and his 
party would have no co-operation with the Government, as the reforms were inade- 
quate. Nothing short of independence would satisfy him and his party. So the Gov- 
ernment was compelled to take action and suppress an insurrectionary movement. 
Then the time came when the Government thought that the internment of its leaders 
was no longer necessary. Even then there was no desire on the part of Gaffar Kh a n 
to cooperate with the Government. On the contrary the first thing he did to sign- 
alise his release was to -make a speech for which he was prosecuted by the Bombay 
Government. Without some declaration from Mr. Khan, the Government could not be 
expected to agree to his unconditional release. 

The Home Member repeated the Governor's declaration in his address suspending 
the ban on Khudai Xhidmatgars (Red Shirts) if they desired to contest the eleotions 
on constitutional lines. There had been no removal of the ban. It had been snspend- 
ed subject to certain conditions on the fulfilment to which would depend its oontinu* 
race. Beferring to the recent activities of Congress leaders in theprovinoe in oon- 
nection with the Peshawar District Board elections, the Home Member said that 
there was an attempt to Tevive semi-military or military formations. Speeches were 
made demanding complete independence and freedom from slavery of wring. Hi 
quoted from several speeches characterising them of ** 

was an assertion that the reforms were due to Mr. Gaffer; Khan s activities. 

Ha said he could hardly imagine a more startling or more unfounded statement. 

Continuing, the Home Member said that thew speec bw craM hardtyb s ojthnad 
aa hgrnfes matter for an election outpaign. They were ^wg prepared ] m torn 
constitutional struggle but for a war of independence to which they retorted inlSBO- 
31. There wen oontinued l references to the atnugl e . to r r ndepra draee Mr. 
Oidnor grated that the situation had changed, fie asked if thee* ratnoto dm not 
ilTK were calculated to excite julred. an d, contempt again* the Jjraarn- 
- 1 md rraive that old war mentality. What the Government wished to mow was 



Hi CHS ibobukb ucnsLiSTi council 

why those spoaohos showed con sistent diht atfietto a to loose the . _ w 

constitution sod not to prepare them to work it. If the objeot was to wreck tits 
constitution both inside sad outside the Legislature, who ooald ssj that we would 
not hare the disorders that took place in 1990-31, which were a disgrace to the : 
of the province. 

the atoms Member, in conclusion, foreshadowed action against o 
in the Distriot Board election campaign, whfi had indulged in sedition. 

Rearing to the debate, Mr. Abdul asked whether the aspirations of the 

nation for independence was a crime. If so, every inhabitant of the province had com- 
mitted that crime. Continuing Mr. Abdul Qaivum asked how an organisation of 
unarmed* non-violent and neaoeful persons could fight against the Government ' 

He reminded the Home Member of the Fasoist marchers in London 


put them in jail and sent them to Malta. He reiterated 
faith and religion of Mr. Abdul Gaffar Khan. 


and asked if they 

that non-violence was the 


Non-Owicul Bisolution 

The House theft passed without mnoh discussion Mr. Fir Baktk ' s resolution re- 
commencing the handing over to the Muslim community of the Serai Jehanabad 
popularly known as Gorkhatri, which was in the possession of the Government 

The Boms Bomber said that the Government neither accepted nor opposed the 
resolution until they had examined the original documents. 

Moron Vehicles Taxation Bill 

14th. NOVEMBER On the motion of Mr. Oidnsy the Counoil took up to-day the 
consideration, by 21 against S votes, of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill as reported 
by the select committee, after three hours' debate, in which nine speakers participated. 
Mr. Sidney said that the Government acoepted the select committee’s recommendation 
to oarefuuy go into the whole matter and consider whether some relief in local 
taxation or some alteration in the method of imposition was not required. He added 
that the Government oould not forego its right to impose tax which was not only 
found in every province in India but in all countries of the world. There would be 
tt increase of one lakh ten thousand in revenue if the Bill was acoepted. 

The Legal Remembrancer, Bardar Rajaeingh said that the oharge made by muni- 
cipalities was that of Tent it oould be avoided by having private motor stands. 

The Ho us e then nrooeeded to discuss the Bill’s olauses. 

Malik Khuda Bahhetis attempt to achieve exclusion of motor vehicles plied or 
let for hire from the operation of the Bill failed, his amendment to that effect being 
rejected by 20 against 7 votes. He then attempted to get reduotion of the rates 
proposed, nut with no suooess. 


17th. NOVEMBER By 20 votes against 5, the Counoil passed the Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Bill to-day. All amendments aiming at reduotion of the rate of 
taxation proposed were defeated. The Bill was rejected last year and reconsidered 
by the Council on the Governor's recommendation. 

Malik Khuda Baksh and Mr. Pir Bakth moved several amendments aiming to 
reduce the rate of taxation proposed by the Bill. 

The movers and their supporter, Mr. Abdul Qaivum , and all members of the 
Independent tarty took the opportunity to ventilate the grievances of lorry-owners 
and stress the injustice of the taxation proposed but received no support from other 
sections of the House. Owing to their hopeless minority, the Opposition oould not 
i toy amendment 


Mr. QtdnsVi Finsno® Member, could not claim that the Bill was perfect If 
experience proved that its provisions operated unfairly, he was certain that the next 
Government would consider what alterations to make. The object of the assessment 
of Rb. ODD for vehicles of over 32 passengers seating accommodation, was to disoounuge 
heavy vehicles on roads, as they were dangerous. The Finance Member said that the 
Bill's objeot was to increase the local resources to find money for beneficent sohemes 
hitherto withheld. 

Sardar Itafatiuit, Legal Remembrancer, opposed the amendments and explained the 
Government’s Inability to eocept them. 

One danse in the schedule imposing a tax of Ba. 5 on vehicles adapted and need 
for invalids was deleted as the Fmascs Um ber accepted Malik Kkuda Baksk's 
amendment to that effect* 
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Asm fob Frontier People 

19th. NOVEMBER ;—The Council passed a non-official resolution to-day reoom- 
mending the reTersal of the present policy of gradually disarming the people of the 
Frontier Province and to allow them an adequate number of licensed arms for protec- 
tion of their person and property. 

Opposing the resolution, the Borne Member refuted the statement that the 
policy of disarming was the first fruit of the Reforms and the result of the disorders 
of 1930-31. Though heavy disarming was made in that year, there had been no 
appreciable disarming since. As for the necessity for arms lor villages on the 
border, the Home Member said that they no longer had raids and the inhabitants 
lived peacefully but reserve rifles could be easily issued if the necessity arose. 

Tbs Hazara Fobxst Bill 

2 1st. NOVEMBER The Council passed the nasara Forest Bill to-day, which 
consolidates and amends the law relating to reserved forests and waste land in the 
Hasara District. The effect of Sir Abdul Qaiyum'e amendment whioh was oarrted 
was that the Government would be unable to constitute new reserved forests. Another 
amendment aiming to make the reserved forest and property of village landowners 
was defeated by lo to 7 votes. The House then adjourned tine die . 


The Burma Legislative Council 

August Session— Rangoon — 1 1th. to 19th. August 1936 

The Governor's Address 

For the first time since his asssumption of office, the Governor (Sir Archibald 
Cochrane) addressed the Burma Legislative Council, the last session of which com- 
menced at Rangoon on the 11th. August 1936. .... . , . 

The Governor, saying farewell to the Council, the first session of which was hold 
in 1923, said that a life of 13 years was a short time in which to gain experience 
for the wider responsibilities and more difficult tasks whioh would fall under the 
new Constitution on the shoulders of the Ministers and members of the now legisla- 
ture. Referring to agricultural produoe. the Governor felt that a conference of 
representatives from the Agricultural Department, growers, millers and merchants 
would be of value in ensuring as far as possible the line of development best suited 
to maintain the position of Burma rice in the export markets. He proposed to 
arrange for such a conference in the immediate future. _ . . 

Considering the question of the respective rights of landlords and tenants, Hie 
Exoellency said that the Bill of 1927. which sought legislative control was now being 
altered so as to adapt it to the conditions of to-day. . . ... 

Regarding co-operative societies, the Governor observed that there was wide field 
for oo-operanve effort, including the marketing of the various crops. If a co-opera- 
tive society undertook to market the crops of its members, it should be awe to 
grade better and deliver to mill or merchant more cheaply than oultivators thus 
seouring. better prices and improving the position of the members, 

Thathanbaxng’s Jurisdiction Bill 

1U. AUGUST In the .Council to-day ores b thouaapd_ Baddhiat. monks 
assembled round about the Connoil building to near the fate of C» P. KMnMawegre 
Bin for flu restoration of the rights of the Buddhist religious hierarchy known so 
the 7%atkanbai»l’i Jmriidietion Bill. m.. in jw 

Speoisl police parties wereppsted m e preosutionery meraora. The JWdtera 
Oillery was also packed. The Bui was not introduced in view of dimed opinion. 
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I 8th* AUGUST Questions cross-qui 

Cottnoil to-day between the Tc 


luestkras and 


followed hi mo 

mi Council to-day between the Tore* Mmieter and U. Be. Mb when the 
latter noted a resolution recommending to the Government to promote industrial pro- 
gress in Burma by setting up model factories and mills. 

V Ba Thein was warned by the President twioe for interrupting, heckling and 
making allegations against the Forest Minister, while the Minister was speaking. 
She President told u Ba Tbein that if he interrupted again he should nsveto 
exercise his powers to take disciplinary action. 

The resolution was carried by 31 to 90 votes. 


ISfth. AUGUST In the Council to-day, the President allowed U. Ba Bow's 
adjournment motion to discuss the arrest of U Pomua^ who was arrested last night by 
the Rangoon Police on a warrant issued by the District Magistrate, Kysukpyun, in 
connection with a rice theft case there. He was released on bail 

The finance Member, opposing the motion, stated that the law* did not indicate 
protection to a member from criminal prosecution. He protested that the matter 
was not of publio importance. Quoting Council rules, he asserted that the House 
was prohibited from discussing any matter under adjudication by a Court of Law. 

The Htuident allowed the motion strictly on the ground that discussion would 
be confined only to the privileges of members who sought protection of the House 
from criminal arrest and stated that no criticism should be made against the Magis- 
trate who issued the warrant as well as no reference to the merits or demerits of 
the present case. 

With the approval of His Exoellanoy the Governor, U Ba Bow moved adjourn- 
ment of the House to discuss the general principle concerning the privilege of 
M. L G.’s regarding the arrest under Criminal warrant. He was strongly supported by 
ten speakers including U Kathaka Pomva from different Burmese parties who urged 
amendment of the Cr. P. 0. providing exemption from arrest under criminal process 
for M> L. C.’s and contended that by the present case the dignity of the House and 
the rights and privileges of M. L. C.’s were lowered. They argued that the purpose 
could have been served by issuing summons instead of warrant 

The Finance Member was frankly sorry that such a thing should have befallen a 
fellow member and said the rightB and privileges of X. L. C.’s and the dignity of 
the House were precisely those conferred on them by law whieh oonfarred no 
privileges in respect of a criminal offence. Dignity could not be seoured by prohi- 
bitions and threats, it was secured by aotual merits of the Council itself. Even in 
Parliament there was no privilege for criminal offences. 

The Home Member opined that in view of the law as it stood at preaeut nothing 
could be dona The motion was talked out. 


No-CoKfiDKzrcB on M nn B T i n 

18th. AUGUST In the Council to-day the no-confidence motion against the 
Forest Minister , whioh was moved by U Kyaw Din (ex-Eduoation Minister} instead 
of U Mya , was lost by 42 votes to 34. The European gronp and a tew Indians 
remained neutral. 

The mover asserted that the House had already expressed no-confidence in the 
Minister by rejecting his Opium Smoking Bill. He alleged that on previous oooasions 
when the Minister had been asked to lay down his pohoy he had indulged in personal 
attacks against some members. The mover was supported by five Burmese speakers, 
while two members of the Forest Minister’s party vehemently opposed the motion. 
They pointed out that constitutional practices had not been followed on an earlier 


Mr. 0. 0. Wodskouse, on behalf of the European groups wanted a elear < 
tion of the ex-Minister’s policy of subvention for JoeaK industries. The 
explained that he had no pofioy. He had followed nrooedenta in -the fight ef ] 
aala of tiie industrial finance oommittee as recommended by erf hoc < 
lith. AUGUST .—The Council was weranirf to-day after the 
official business. The Aotmg Finance Member, bidding farewell to dyarohy, 
that the people did not make the beet use of it and he hoped that they would do 
better in future end wished ‘godspeed’ to the new Constitution, 
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28. Stt. Awadeshwar Prasad Sxnok 

29. 8tt. Swami Bahjanand Saraswati 

30. Syt. Bins Biuari Vabma 

31. Syt. Satya Naratan Sinha 

32. Syt. Sri Krishna Bikha 

33. Syt. Ramkrkhxa Sink a 

34. Syt. Anuqraii Naratan Sinha 

35. Syt. Tiiakur Ramxandan Sinha 

36. Syt. Saranodhar Sinha 

37. Syt. Mathura Prasad 

38. Syt. Dr. Syed Mahmud 

39. Syt. Krishsaballabh Sakay 

40. Pt. Ghksii Tewari 

41. Syt. Brajnandan Sauai 

42. Syt. Ramcuaritra Singh 

43. Syt Hamxarayan singh 

44. Puof. Abdul Bari 

45. Pandit Karyanand SharmA 

46. Syt. Khjhori Prasana Singh a 
Office Bearers— 

Prcsidetit—SiM Rajendra Prasad 
General Secretary k Treasurer— 

Siiri Anuoaru Nab ay an Sinha. 

S. Bomber 

A. I. C. C. Members— 

• 47. Syt. K. F. Nariman 

48. 8 'f. Bjiulabhai J. Desai 

49. ovr. K. M. Munsi 

50. Syt. 8. K. Patil 
Office Bearers— 

Presidents™. K. F. Nariman 
Ocncral Secretaries — 1. Syt. 8. K. 
Patil 

2. Stt. Ganpatishaxker N. Desai 

6. Burma 

A. 1. C . C. Members - 

51. Syt. Gakqa Si Non 
Office Bearers— 

Presidents yt. Ganoa Sinoh 
SecretarySrr. Raueshnatr 
Treasurers™. Mohanlal Kalidas 

7. MU 

A. I. C. C. Members- 

52. Shrimati Parvati Dun 

53. Shu B. Narewhak 

54. Pr. Alourai Shastu 

55. Skri B. Meehat Gupta 
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Office Bmrtrs— 

President— Stt . Una Karain 
General Secretary— B yi. B. Narsimham 


8. Gujarat 

A • i. 0. CL Members— 

56. Stt. Mqrarji R. Desai 

Syt. Kanaiyalal Naxcbiiai 
Byt. Gopaldas ambadas Desai 
Syt. Amratalal Dalpatbiia! 
Seth 

Byt. Arjunlal 
Bhrimati BHaKTALAXMI 
Gopaldas Desai 
Office Bearers — 

President — Shki Vallabiiiiiiai Patel 
Secretaries— 1. Byt. Bhooilai, D. 


57. 

58. 


60. 

61. 


2. Syt. Morarji R. Desai 


9. Kirnttak 

A. /. C. C. Member sr- 

62 . Syt. S. K. Hosmani 

63. Syt. G. B. Dehijpande 

CL Suiumati Kamai.adevi Chatto- 
pa mi Y A 

85. Syt. K. U. Diwakak 

66. Dr. N. S. Haudjkak 

Office Bearers— 

President — Byt. S. K. Hohmani 
&cretarics—\. BYT. R. It. DlWAKAR 
2. Syt. 8. U. Betueri 

10. Karala 

A. /. C. C. Members — 

67. Syt. K. Raman Mknon 

68. Dr. A. R. Mknon 

69. Syt. P. Krishna Pim.ai 

70. Syt. C. K. Govindan Naiu 
Office Bearers — 

General Secretary k Treasurer- 
Sjiri K. Raman Mknon 


11. Mabakoabal 

A, /. C. C. Members- 
'll. Pandit Ravikii anker Siiukla 

72. Seth Govind Dah 

73. Pandit D. P. Mihra 

74. Captain Lad Awadhesit 
Prat a p Singh 

75. Sjt. Makiianlal Chaturvedi 

76. Thakur Ciihkdjlalji 
Office Bearers— 

President— Pandit Ravibhanker 
Shukla. 

Secretaries - 1. Thakur Pyarelal 
Singh 

23 


2. Pt.D.P. Mirra 
12. Makarahtra 
A. 1. C. C. Members— 

77. Syt. Shankar Dattatraya 
Dbo 

78. Stt. Vascdbo Vithal Dastan* 

79. Syt. Namiak Vishnu O argil 

80. Syt. Achtct Sitaram Patwar- 

DttAN 

81. Stt. Govid Rao Dnrupandr 

82. Du. B. C. Lauu 
Office Bearers— 

President -SYT. SifANKAR DATTA- 
tuaya Deo 

Secretary— Syt. N. V. GATM4L 
Treasurer— Dit. li. C. Lagu 

13. Nafptnr 

A. I. C C. Members— 

81. Dk. N. B. Kiiarr 

84. Syt. E. >S. Patwardhan 

85. Syt. SiiiVARj.ii Ciiumvame 
BG.-Syt. Dickulaljji Ciias dak 

Office Bearers— 

President— Dr. N. B. Kiiark 
Secretary — Syt. K. 8. Patwardiian 
Treasurer— SYT. ClIATUHiiUJ B. JA8ANI 


14. N. W. P. Pr 

A. /. C. C. Members— 

87. Dr. Khan Sahub 

88. Syt. RaaIzam Khan 

15. Punjab 

A. /. C. C. Members— 

89. Dr. Hatyapal 

90. Syt. 8. Sardul Singh Cavrbhar 

91. Stt. L. Dunihiand 

92. Syt. Mahtkk Nandlal 

Office Bearers— 

I'resident—V R. SATYAPAL 
General Secretary— L alk ACHINT 
Ram 

16. Sindh 

A. 1. C . C. Members— 

9.1. Syt. Jairamdar Daulatram 

94. ClIOITHHAM P. GlDWANI 

95. Hwami Govindanand 

96. Syt. It. K. S.diiwa 

Office Bearers— 

I*reeident-Dti. ChoITHARAM P. OlD- 
WANI 

Secretary— S wam Krihiinanand 
Treasurer— B eth Lai.cha nd Pana- 

CHANO 
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17. TmmU Hmin I Trtoaunr—&ua>kR Narmada Prasad 

A.' I. C. C. Members— I 


97. Stt. C. Bajagopalachabiab 

98. Stt. N. M. R. Bobbabamam 

99. „ M. BUAKTA VAT8A LA If 

100. „ V. M. Ubaidulla 

10L * S. Satymuhti 

109. ., T. a Avinabhimngam 

Chettcar 

108. C. N. Mathuranga Muda- 

LIAE 

104. „ P. S. Kumarabwami Raja 

106. M A. Vhdarathmam Pillai 

106. „ C. A. Iyah Muthu 

107. „ Shrimati Rdkmini La kbhmi- 
PATBl 

106. Stt. P. N. Ghokalingam Chbt- 
tub 

Office Bearers— 

President— 8yt. 8. Satyamurti 
S*eretari4*—1. 8yt. 11. Bhakta- 

VATSALAIf 

9. ,, K. Kamaraj 

18. UiM Prori n c— 

/. /. C. C. Members- 

109. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant 
lia 8 yt. Pububhottamdab Tan don 
111. n Rati Ahmad Kidwai 

119. Bhbi J. B. Kbipalani 
118. 8yt. Sampubnanand 
114 8hbi Nabrndba Deo 
118. Padit Vibkambhab Dayal Tbi- 
pathi 

118. 8YT. B. lfOHANLAL SAXRNA 
117. Hal Krishna Shabma 
114 it Gopinath Bbivabtava 

119. „ Damodab Swaroop 8rr 

190. |. Ohandrabhan Gupta 

191. „ Oopal Narayan Saeixna 

Office Bearers— 

President— Ravi Ahmad Kidwai 
Secretaries— 1. 8yt. Mohanlal 8aksrna 
9. Pi. Bauuuahka Shabma 
4 8tt. Samfurnanand 
4 Pi. Kbshat Dio 

Malaysia 


19. Udnl 

A. I.C. C. Members— 

122. Pi. Niuurih Dab 
Office Bearers— 

President— Pandit Nilkanth Dab 
& cr*tarR~Snfti Bhaoirathi Mahapatra 
Treasurer— Dr. Atal Bihabi Aohabya 

20. VhUrbh* 

A. /. C. C Members — 

123. Syt. Brrjlal Biyani 

1 *4. Shrimati Duroadai Joshi 

125. Dr. S. Ii. Kashikar 

126. Syt. D. L. Kanade Smashm 

Office Bearers— 

President-Sum Brulal Bit ami 
Secretary— tiumsun Durgabai Joint 

21. North Wort Frontier Proriooo 

A. /. C. C. Members— 

127. Kuan Abdul Gaffab Kuan 

22. Braid 

128. 8yt. Sarat Chandra Bose 

129. „ Jootsu Chandra Oupia 

130. Suresh Chandra Majukdar 

131. M. Asurafuddin Ahmed Chowdkuby 

132. Syt, Dhiresh Chandra Cuaxrayerkt 

133. „ Kiran Sankar Roy 

134. Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh 

135. Syt. Kamini Kumar Dutta 

130. „ Purubottam Roy 

137. „ Basanta Kumar Das 

138. Dr. Naunaksiiya Sanyal 

139. Syt. Oopzka Bilabh Sen 


23. 

140. Sum E K. Dadaghakjk 

141. Dr. Ganebh Dab 

142. Shu Ramesh Nath Gowiam 

143. Shu Jamnalal Bajaj (Kto-o^lno) 



The Indian National Congress 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 


Wardha— 39th. June to 1st July 1936 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha on June 89. at 3 n. m. 
It oontinned its sittings on Jane 90 and July 1, 1936. 8hri Jawaharlal Nehru presided. 
The following members ware present : 

Bhris (1) Rajendra Prasad, (2) Vallabhbhai Patel, (3) 0. Raj agonal aohari . (4) 
Jamnalal Bajaj, (5) JairamdaB Doolatram, (6) Bhalabhai J. Deasi (7; Shankerrao Deo! 
(8) Jaiprakasn Narayan, (9) Aohyut Patwarahan, (10) J. B. Kripalani. 

The following resolutions were passed : 

Late Dr. Ansari 

1. This Committee records its sense of irreparable loss to the national cause by 
the sodden and premature death of Dr. M. A. Ansari, a dear and valued oomrade, and 
i to the bereaved family its sincere sympathy and oondolenoe. 

Late Shri Abbas Ttabji 


9. This Committee records its heartfelt sorrow over the passing away of Bhrl 
Abbes IVabji, the Grand Old Man of Gujrat, whose services and brave saonfioes en- 
deared him to the Nation, and tenders its sincere oondolenoe to Mrs. Tyabji and 
other lumbers of the family. 


Arabs in Palestine 

A The Working Committee sends its greetings and its full sympathy to the 
Arabs of Bdestine in their straggle for independence against British imperisusm. 

Vacancies in the Provincial Congress Comoms 

A Under Art XII (e), the Working Committee rales that any person osssing to 
be n member of his Frovmoial Congress Committee, shall also cease to function there- 
after as a delegate provided mil each vaesnies under which the same might have 
oeonr rod shall os forthwith reported to the Working Committee. 


Bti-xlboxion ov Delegates 

6. In a oo nstit aenoy where for any reason a bye-eleotion of a delegate becomes 
neoeassry, the members entitled to vote and be candidates for such a vacancy shall be 
(a) 6mm inolodsd in the list mentioned in Art. VI (a) end 
(I) new members enrolled since the dosing of the said list and three : 
prior to Gw bye-eleotion. 

Bengal Elections 


6. In connection with the new election consequent upon Bhri Rajendra Prasad’s 
in Gw Bengal dispute, the request of the Bengal Provincial Congress Corn- 
ier Gw extension of eleotion dates and having a whole distriot as one olnral 

. , sad vote by majority was granted. Farther Bhrl Hafendrs 

was auGwrised to deal finally with any disputes arising from these efamoaa. 

Congress and the National Party 

7. The President placed before the Committee the correspondence whioh pawsd 
a him and Pandit Medan Mohan Malaviya. The genual Congress attitude in 
to Gw Communal Award has already been eta tA by the President to his 

to to Gw press, dated June 2 and Jons 27. In order to prevent say farther 

garret 
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andexpreesed the hope that it will be poesible to find ways and mease to eseaii 
each co-operation in the national straggle against Imperialism. 

Ttux Swaraj Fund 

8. The question of meeting the unfounded charges made against the TQak Swaraj 
Fund vis discussed. The President's announcement that he would issue a statement 
to the effect that the aeooant books at the Treasurer’s office at Bombay win be open 
to inspection for the publio on a reasonable notioe being given to that offioe was 
welcomed. The Committee’s opinion was that henceforth any malicious or defamatory 
statement should be challenged in a court of law. 


Provincial Quota. 

9. In view of the fact that only four provinces had paid the provincial contri- 
bution, it was deoided that the period for the payment of the provincial quotas be 
extended upto August 10. 

Provincial Constitutions 

10. The constitution of the Karnatak and U. P. Provincial Congress Committees 
were placed before the Committee. The Committee authorised the President and the 
General Secretary to look into the Provincial Constitutions and sanction them if Glare 
was nothing inconsistent with the Central constitution. 


Other Matters 

11. The letter of the President of the Mahakosal a Provincial Congress Committee 
regarding the disciplinary measures against a member of their oommittee for con- 
gratulating Mr. E. Kaghavendra Rao upon his appointment to the Governorship of 
the province was considered. 

The Committee was of opinion that the Mahakosala Provincial Congress Committee 
oould take whatever disciplinary action it thought fit iu the matter. The question of 
framing a resolution covering suoh cases was left over for the next meeting. 

12. The letter of the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee about the mem- 
bership of the Beoeption Committee of the ensuing session of the Congress was 
considered. 

The Working Committee’s opinion was that the Provincial Congress Committee 
was free to enrol non-Congressmen as members of the Reoeption Committee and 
make snob other rules in this behalf as it considers fit 

19. The Luoknow Congress Reception Committee's letter asking for extension of 
time for the submission of accounts w&b considered and a month's extension was 
granted. 

14. The question of &hri Jaiprakash Narayan's membership of the Working Com- 
mittee was oonsidered. The Committee's opinion was that the case was covered by 
the rule regulating bye-election of delegates made earlier and that there was conse- 
quently no constitutional bar in the way of Sbri Jaiprakash Narain being eleoted to 
tne A. I. C. C. 

16. The report of the sub-oommittee of the Bengal Provmoial Congress Committee 
regarding “The History of the Congress" was placed before the Committee. Bhri 
Rajendra Prassad was requested to deal with it 

16. The A. I. C. C. Inspector's reports about the working of the various Provin- 
cial Congress Committees were placed before the Committee. 

17. On the reoommendation of Shri Jairamdas Daulatram, the time for replying 
to the questionnaire issued by the Mass Contact Committee was extended to the end 
of August. 

18. Itwas deoided that the next meetings of the Working Committee and the 
r held in Bombay about the middle of August The 
i exact dates. 


40. At WBB UW 1 UOU HUH lltu no 

Ail-Indiv Congress Committee be l 
President was to finally deoide the < 


A: 

land 
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1 8 hri Yallabhbhai Mel was eleoted Chairman of the meeting. 

2 . communications received from members who were unavoidably ebeent were 

The foUowinJ^^Soe^bearers were eleoted unanimously on the motion of 8 hit 
Bhntahhii Dees! seconded by 8 hri Rajagopalachari : 

Shri Vellebhbhei P*U&-Pr*iid«d. . „ . 

Shri Bajendrt Prised end Pt Govindballabh Pant— ffecrvterist. 

As to treasurer it was resolved that the ohoioe need not be restricted to the mem- 
bers of the Committee and the President be authorised to appoint one m his «•- 
oretion whenever he considered it necessary. , 

4 , The following were appointed to prepare the draft of the rules lor oonaoonng 

the business of the Committee. , , vv . ^ , . 

Shris Vallabhbhai Patel; Raiendra Prasad; Rajagopalachari ; Bhulabhai Dessi , 
Bavishankar Shukla and Govindballabh Pant > M 

0. After considering the draft of the Bub-Committee the following rules wera 
adopted 

1 . The Executive Committee whioh will consist of eleven members shall conduct 
the affairs of the committee and may deoide all matters exoept questions relating to 

whenever he considers it proper, dispense with a meeting and dispose of say ques- 
tion after obtaining tba opinions of members by circulation. . 

3. The President of any Provincial Congress Committee, if unable to attend an? 
meeting, may depute any other member of mat Committee to act for him at suon 
meeting but such person shall not have any right to vote; 

4. The quorum for a meeting of the Committee shall be seven. . 

5. Every person offering himself for election as a Congress candidate must sign a 

pta $f* Noot^wSo S^iwmbar of the Indian National Congraaa atoll aland aa a oan- 
didate for any legislature unless adopted by this Committee. 

7. Pinal aeleotion of crodl^tes will be made by this Committee. * 

8 . All correspondence by the office-bearers, the members of the Oomawttra « 
the candidates and all communications addressed to members and mnoe-uearara^l 
any person on matters concerning elections, shall be treated as confidential, anu 

in no case be published unless authorised by the Secretaries. t iA 

9; The recommendations, proposals or decisions of the ^Prorinrial ^ Comrrittoes n 
regard to the selection of candidates shonld not be published until tojj gj 10 . 
the Congress Parliamentary Committee, except with jthe express permission ei 

& The following were eleoted members of the Executive Committee 
SSidEWwsKS? P mS.b.K&i. (10) S, (ID 0~ » 

F T»ToSSiKi«^ «•«. V 

for Provincial work and passed the following resolution 
“In Unitary Legislative Provinces the Ptovinoid 
should form Parliamentary Committees for the purpose 
to Legislatures in their respective Provinces, to °°®W"te 
Congress Provinces comprised therein should form a joint 
tor the aforesaid purpose composed as follows 

Madras Bwaictoncp-TimUnadu 5, An^hrafi, Ewala 3 . 

m * 0 * Mb in Am Upper Hooee ihoold be eonteeted on betoH of tto 
m T%oroee )7 ee theee to the lower. 


OonuaittM 


Oongreee 

* "fffU-ib. 

itary Oommittoe 
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(2) So for as practicable, the Congreaa should set 
but also forecbeduled 


not only in Ilia 
Sikh, and otter 

9. Asregardathe as lection of candidates on bshdf of tba Congress tta Oom- 
resolved that 

(а) Before making their final recommendation to tta Oentnd Parliamentary 
Committee, the Provincial Parliamentary Oommittees should fmMish a definite data 
for tta selection of candidates and should obtain signature on the p resc rib ed pledge 
from every prospective candidate before such date. 

(б) Every such pledge most be accompanied with a contribution of fia. 80 
towards the Provincial eleotion fond exoept m the case of candidates for scheduled 
castes and backward tribes and areas constituencies in whose favour this role may 
bo relaxed in really deserving oase s. 

(o) No one who is a member of the Indian National Congress will stand as a 
candidate for any legislators until and onless be has been adopted by this Committee. 

(d) It will be open to the Provisoes to make recommendations for the Upper 
House at any time without waiting for the selection of their candidates 
for the Lower House. In case of pressing necessity the Provisoes may make 
recommendations regarding individual candidates. 

(s) In oase of emergency the President will have power to deal with snoh 
recommendations on behalf of the committee. 

10. The candidature of the following was approved for the forthcoming eleotion 
for .the Council of State : 


H om iny B aja Bahadur Govindlal Bansilal. 
Jfodrc!— Shri Veflingeri Goonder, 2. Shri 


V. Ramdsa and 3. 8eth Girdhardas 


w.r. 
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Barer— Shri Bridal Biyani. 

The President was authorised to deal with such recommendations that may he 
received from the Provinces hereafter on behalf of the Committee. 

11. The Committee considered the letter of tte President of tte N. 
Parliamentary Board dated April 21 and resolved that the N. V. F. 

Board be recognised for the purposes of election in the N. V. F. P. 

Form of Planes 

Province, 

Constituency, 

(a) I am a member of the Indian National Congress at 

(!) I offer myself for eleotion for the Assembly (Council) for the constituency of. 
( 0 ) If I am not accepted aa a Congress candidate I hereby undertake not to stu 
Independently or on any other party ticket against a candidate pat forward by tte 
Congress. 

(A On my being accepted as a Congress candidate for 
constituency, 1 hereby undertake to conduct the eleotion 
with tte instruction issued by the Congress Committee. 

(e) I farther deolsre that I will follow the principles and policy hid down by 
the Osamas or by any oompetent authority on its behalf and will conform to tte 
rales ana directions duly issued from time to time, as well as to the instructions 
issued by tte party or ganisation in tte Assembly (Council) for the guidance of tte 
m em b e rs thereof. 

{f) I alec undertake to resign my neat whenever I am oriled upon to do so by 
i authority. 


the said or any otter 

ini 


A meeting of the Congress Labour Committee was held at Wardha on Jafo P, 1986. 
foBowtog f— ' ** ^ 


L 

8 . 


Shri J. R 
teaM Hit 


appointed the Secretary of tte 
iy be direeted to eoUeet 


their rales 



Ill 
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a Bseolved dial the Seoretary should immedia t e ly report to the Committee any 
matters faoliidief industrial dispates, where theMpcff oo-operetioa of the Oonarime 
la sought by any labour onion or workers. She Secretary Is farther aalhoriaed la 


argent oaaesto take snob steps as may be desirable and feasible iaaatioipation of 
die Committees approval, provided that where the labour onion or the workers 
eonosrned are aotfng on principles and policies which are in oonfliot with the 
prinoiplea and policies of the Congress, the Seoretary shall report to the Ooanlttea 
or convene a meeting. 

4. The letter of the General Seoretary of the A. f . T. U. 0. expressing a doeiie 
of the xwpreeentafcivee of that organisation to meet the members of the Congress 
Labour Committee was placed before the Committee. 

It was resolved that the next meeting of the Committee he hold near about tho 


time of the Working Committee and at that time the representatives of too 
virions labour omnisahons including the representatives of toe A. I. T. IT. CL, 
N. P. T. U.* AU Lwja Bailwiymen a i Beaeration, Ahmedabad Textile Labour Aaaooia- 
tion, All. India Postal and B. M. 8. Union, and All India Press Workers’ federation 
may bo invited for conferring with the Committee. 


Tbe President's Tour— Bombay 

President Jawharlal Nehru paid a visit to Bombay in mid-May. Ho wei tom 
for a week. During this brief period he addressed scores of monster gather ings of 
all ohaaes and kinds of Bombay's mixed population of a million ana a half. He 
attended the sessions of the Trade Union Congress and addressed meetings of workers. 
Open air meetings in the Asad Maidan and In Chow patty attracted soores of thou- 
sands. There were also large gatherings of merchants, of students, of Muslims and 


speoial meetings organised by m 
chants oritioising the President's 


sooialists. A manifesto issued by some leading m 
s address at Looknow Jed to many demonetratt 


organised by the merchants of Bombay to show their sympathy and solidarity wito 
the Congress. More than twenty addresses of weioome wore presented to the 
President by merchant associations, some being aooompsnied wito purses. Tbe 
President’s brief stay in Bombay oreated a great stir in the city and showed the 
greet hold of the Congress, with its messsge of Indian independence, on the vast 
and varied population of the great oity. No snob upheaval of popular enthusiasm had 
place t her e for many years. 

The President also visited Poona and Akola and addressed vast gatherings there 
in addition to meeting Congress workers and others at informal meetings. 

MU and toe Ptotfeb 

The President's tear in Delhi end the Punjab commenced on May 88. The last 
two days' programme had to be abandoned owing to the Preaidsnt’s throat tenable 
and the general condition of his health. This oansed great disappointment to 
thousands of peasants who had either oolleetod at or were on their way to too 

m0 ?toe 8 Panjab tour commenced on the day when a demonstration far toe 8haUd- 
gani Mosque had been organised by the Moslems consequent on the judgment la the 
oivu suit Though the communal atmosphere was tense the meetings addr essed by 
too President were attended not only by tho Hindus but by toe Moslems i in ttsjr 
tho usands. During the tour the President constantly reminded the people of toe 
Panjab to remember the two big issues of national Independence and toe afejeot 
poverty sad unemployment of tho masses and not to be sideteaetod to trivial issues 
and minor matters. In the words of Dr. Satyapsi the President’s tour “has put new 
fils in the nationally minded people of tho Punjab.'* Wherever he went, whether it 
ware the oiti ee of Delhi, Amritsar or the modest townships of Thnm, Gujranwsla 
8srhsli and others soores of thousands eame to hsar from him the Congnm fj ian p . 
In the village of Sarhaii in Amritsar from miles around a hundred thousand strong 
mam of peasants, artisans and traders had teaoked an foot and on ca mel s to main 

0 °*I>aring to^temi^iiMriffioM^^SirimeHngs took ploos of people Interested to too 
fmmntfmft of an ledisa Civil LtberttoeSuSn and * tentative Sommlttoee wsro focmod 
to oensMsr toe mkjoot further. 
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The Tilak Swaraj Find 

The following press statement was issued on Ja/jr $th. 1986 by the President about 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund which had been the object of attack from various interested 
quarters for the past many months 

The approach of elections has apparently galvanised some of the opponents of the 
Congress in western and southern India into feverish activity of a peculiar kind. 
The desire to find something against the Congress had led them away from the 
straight and honourable paths of political controversy into shady and crooked ways. 
Our finances are attacked, our aooounts challenged, the Tilak Swaraj Fund becomes 
suspect, and long-nosed deteotives seem to prowl about trying to find out what 
happened fifteen years ago or thereabouts. There is something ludiorous about this 
sudden interest in old accounts, long passed and audited and put away in our 
archives ; and this new interest becomes still more curious when we find that it is 
exhibited by gentlemaa some of whom confess to not having contributed at all to 
any Congress fond. The donors are content but the eager public spirit of those 
who did not give anything cannot be suppressed. I do not know if we are expected 
to produce, for the benefit of these eager spirits, all our accumulated aooouut- books 
for the last fifteen years, or to get them printed afresh. 

As I have previously stated, all our central accounts have been oarefully audited 
from year to year and circulated to the press for publio information. These accounts 
contained also audited statements of provincial aooounts, which were inspected 
periodically by oar auditors and inspectors. Annually up to 1925 a big volume con- 
taining these fall accounts was issued to the publio and the press. By the end of 
1925 the original collections for the Tilak Swaraj Fund were pracftmlly exhaust ed , 
except for the large sums ear-marked for specific purposes and some trust funds. 
Onr aooounts therefore from 1926 onwards beoame muon simpler and more modest 
and .thus it was not necessary to issne annually the big book of accounts which had 
been prepared till then. From then onwards briefer statements of aooounts were 
prepared, audited, submitted to the All India Congress Committee for approval and 
issued to the prees. May I, as one long connected with the A. I. C. C. office, 
express my gratitude to and admiration for onr treasurer, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, and 
his office for the efficient way in which they have kept the A. I. C. C. accounts and 
looked after Congress funds during these many years, manv of -MaH were difficult 
years of storm and stress ? 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj informs me that he and his office will be happy to give any 
information abont Congress accounts to any donor who addresses himself to them. 
They will also welcome personal visits of donors to their office at 395 Kalbadevi Road 
Bombay, where alt the old and new accounts of the Congress office can be inspected 
and enquiries made. Donors interested in knowing how the ear-marked items of 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund -about fifty lakhs wore so ear-marked— were distributed, and 
what part of them is still represented by investments, stocks, and immovable pro- 
perty, oan easily find this out from the Treasurer’s office or by a personal reference 
to the aooounts and papers. Bat every such visit of inspection should take plaoe 
after reasonable notice and during office hours. 

The Treasurer's office as well as our office will ‘always be happy to reply to all 
bona fids enquiries and to plaoe the information at their disposal before all Congress- 
men and donors. Bat it is clear that there is no snob bona fids intent behind the 
attacks and insinuations made by some people who are neither Congressmen nor 
donors to the Congress funds. It is not the practice of the Congress to rush to a 
oonrt of law even though there may be sufficient justification for this. Bat if 
malioious and defamatory statements continue to be made they will have to be 
ohattaaged in a law oonrt 


CM1 Liberties Untoo 

Shri Jawharial Nehru Issued on April 22 % 1986 % letter to aevaral prominent 
publio man of a B shades of opinion throughout India, inviting thaw a 
» tha fo r ma tion of a Oml liberties Union for the protection 
Individual liberties ■ * 


to oo-opeiate 
diund 
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Uto to this letter eny ^Pw idi^i ^ftMtod.n jwrMnnel 


ooostitatkm for a national Council 

This Constitution with an accompanying letter inviting some 
— to join the Union m imed ..on Julj 8, 1936. In this 


L oo t! Commi ttees. 
160 prominent public 
letter Panditji stated 


that many desirable and worth-while people might have been left out from'the list, 
could be added afterwards. He also suggested the name of Shrimati 


but these w 

Barojini Naidu as the President of the Union! 


All India Trade Union Gmcroee 

The 15th Session of the A. I. T. U. C. was held at Bombay on Afoy 17, IP, 
under the Presidentship of Srimati Maniben Kara. 

The Congress President had been invited and was present during a part of the 
prooeedings and addressed the gathering. 

Some of the problems before the Conference were, Unity with the All India Trade 
Union Federation, Fight for Freedom and Closer Contact with the Indian National 
Ouimss, Fight against the new Constitution, and other purely Trade Union probisms. 

Shri Sibnath Banerji, Shri Khedgikar and Shrimati lianiben Kara were appointed 
the President, Acting President ana the General Secretary. 

A Sub-Committee consisting of Shri Sibnath Banerji, Shrimati lianiben Kara, 
Shri Harihar Nath 8hastri, Shri Meherally, Dr. Shetty and Shri R. If. Jambhekar was 
appointed to keep in tonoh with the Congress Labour Committee and to try to 
develop common action. 


Congress Diary 


Obituary -Shri Abbas Tyabjx 

Death took place of Sri Abbas Tyabji, the Grand Old Man of Gojrat at Mnesoorie 
on June 10, 1936. 

All India Days— Abyssinia Dat 

May 9 was observed as the Abyssina Day throughout India. Desolations were 
passed expressing sympathy with Abyssinia and condemning Italy. * In many placet 
resolutions were also passed condemning the League of Nations that had betrayed 
Abyssinia. 

8ubhas Day 


May 10 was observed as the 8ubhas Day when vigorous protests were made 
throughout the oountry and resolutions passed against the arbitrary detention of Shri 
8ubhaa Chandra Bose. He is now interned at Kurseong in his brother's bungalow there. 


Dr. Ansari Day 

May 17 was announced as a day of universal mourning at the death of Dr. M. A. 
Ansari. Condoienoe resolutions were passed at meetings throughout the oountry. 

Searches, AnwU and Convictions 


Ou May 8, the polioe searched the premises of Mr. Krishna Chandra, Secretary 
took away copies of the books why socialism and 


Congress Socialist Party 
‘8oviet Side-lights”. 


^TSf^wMserraToa s student of the looel High School hitherto under reetndnt 
to leave the district immediately. 


Lyal lpur (AmmI)— 

The Deputy Commissioner of Lysllpur suspended 
Committee to present an address ox weloome to the 


the resolution of the Monioipsl 
President on his visit to mat 
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ghee m tb e around that . the matter was sot connected with the functions of the 


Swwsfttoo. fi spite of this order, six Bombers presented as addren to the Ommm 
President os behalf of the Committee. It is rumoured that the Deputy (tomjsswser 
has recommended for the removal of the six members from the membership of the 
Oomttttee. 

Labor* and AmrUcar— 

Twenty house searches in Lahore and six in Amritsar were made os Map 12, in 
quest of Communist literature. Nothing incriminating was found. 

Mr, K. 8. Man, Bar-at*Law, Secretary, All India Peasant Organisation and others 
were unvoted. 

Jaramcala— 

Manlaaallnayat Ullah, the Ahrar leader was arrested for an alleged seditious speech 
ide at the Ahrar Conference. 

Calcutta— 

The Calcutta High Court upheld the oonviotion against Editor and Printer of a 
Hindi weekly “Shramik Mitra” for three months’ rigorous imprisonment and Ba. 100 
fln^rwgeotively on the o!mr|e of publishing a seditious article in the 


The Joint Secretary of the Bihar Congress Socialist Party was served with an 
order under Section 144 to leave Jamalpnr and not the area for a period of two months. 

ffflfOSlffl" 

In connection with the riot in the Hooghly Jute Mill at Garden Reach the polios 

ohaiged 25 persons, with being members of an unlawful assembly, rioting, f 

and oansing hurt to the manager of the mill and others. 


Notioee were served on offioe-bearers of the Luoknow Textile Workers’ Union not 
to 00 m e within half a mile radius of the R. G. Cotton Mills where a strike was go- 
lag on. Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code has also been promulgated prohibiting 
an assembly of more than fire persons near the mill. Securities for good behaviour 
have also been demanded of some of the office-bearers of the Union. 


Mr. Y.. v. Giri, President-deot of the First Freneh India Workers* 
and. Mr. Qurnswami, Assistant Secretary of the A. I. R. F. were ordered by the 
Breach polioe to leave Pondicherry immediately upon their arrival The Conference 


iffiilnisd- 

Judgment waa delivered by a special bench of the Allahabad High Court setting 
aside the loos! Government’s order prohibiting the Hindi translation of Lenin’s bode 
“Imperialism,” In the ease of the translation of “A Manifesto of the Communist 
Party” the Court maintained the order of forfeiture. 

a printed picture of Gandhi^ was not delivered to the 


A postal envelope with 

addreeeee as" 

Calcutta— 


Beotion 144, Criminal Procedure Code was promulgated In a 
suburb of Odoutta banning all open air meetings, processions and demonstrations. 
Notion waa served on a party of Labour leaden and workers who attempted to hold 
a mass meeting ef (labourers. 

7a %S^b*s!SSioual Offioer drew proceedings against 62 Mohammedans of Gopalpur 
pofioe station under 8eotion 107 criminal Procedure Code as they were likely to 
oauae aerious breach of the peace by forming an association called “Praja Sassiti” 
(Peasants' Committee). 

J '"^ba*3^Sot Board upon being called upon by the Govenuneat to show oauae why 
—1 of its eolation* should not be cancelled as it was in exoeas of the powere 
red upon the board replied that it saw “no reason to cancel the Teaoiixtion 
L at Its April H eati n g preteating against the aneet of Mr.SobhaaChaadra Boat.” 


REPORTS Or 1RRBS38 A OOHYICnONS 

! (Btuffal)— 

undtr the Bengal Soppreasion of Terroriat lot. who inn 
Wtod from letrfug their houses after garnet were arretted on a charge of 
Ilk# 


W 


fetish Chandra Dm who wm reported to here gone la eearoh of a Job la the 
Umber Department wm arrested for travelling without passport 

jfigj gyffhete State— 

The Chief Minister hM Barred notices to Sardar Lakhs 8ingh and Sarder Arab Biagh, 
Acting President and Secretary respectively of the PeasanbMLeagua, restricting thohr 
i to their villages for three months* and also warning — 


w them that if they 

oontraue to be a “nuisanoe” to the 8tate their property will be oonfisosted and farther 
steps would He taken against them. 

LpMpur (Punjab)— 

Gninta Singh, an alleged Communist wm sentenced to one month** rigorous 
imprisonment under Criminal Law Amendment Act on a charge of abeoonding from 
hit rillege where he wm interned. He admitted haring done eo t hut said that ho 
did it m he wm starring in the village and left it to find work. 


The police searched the sb< 
eearoh they are reported 
Wide Sea C ‘ " ~ * 

► u. a a 

i by Maurice Thoros. 


it are reported to Z" taken away copies of following books : ft] ifte 
Canal by Maxim Gorky, (*) The Challenge of the East by 8herwaed Eddy, 
), R. handbook edited by Lovissepar (V), (4) France to-day and PeoplM 


of “Messrs Books of the World.** After i 



Under the Press Emergency Powers the Gorernor-in-Oounoil declared all ooplea of the 
Gnijrati book entitled “Dariye Dar Lagyo” (Sea is on fire) hy Mr. fihst of Ahmadabad. 

Calcutta—* 

The High Court of Calcutta reduoed in appeal the sentenoa on the Editor "Deeh- 
darpen" to three months' rigorous imprisonment and of the keeper of the prem to 
Be 100 fine. The Court remarked that one of the articles wm seditious M It stirred 
up “old mud aurrounding the Jallianwala Bag episode." 

fljt. Boumyendra Nath Tagore, the grand-nephew .of the Poet Rabindrs Nath Tsgore 
arrested at Bombay and brought to Calcutta wm ohargtd with sedition and sentenced 
to one year's rigorous imprisonment in connection with his speech on SnbhM Day. 

The eentenoe wm subsequently reduoed to 6 months by the High Court 

jjfe tf C M lfg# r. Judicia ry ■ ■ 

In the reoent “Communist Trial" at Bombay the Chief Preeidenoy Magistrate re- 
jected the Crown Council's application for forfeiture of the turn of Be. 4,435 which 
wm found during the search of the accused persons. Immediately after the deoieioa 
wm given the Council for the Crown served an order on the Magistrate under 8eo- 
tion 17 E of the Criminal Law Amendment Aot prohibiting him from parting with 
the money as the Government had strong reason to believe that the money wm meant 
for Communist propaganda 1 

First Lahors Conspiracy Prisoner 

Shri Psrmaaand wm arrested in connection with what bM come to be known M 
the First Lahore Conspiracy Cose under Section 12 U, I. P. G., la 1914-15 and his 
trial look place under the special war-time legislation. Originally sentenced to deem 
Ida sentence wm subsequently reduoed to a fife term. Au the long tern primers 
wore soot to the Andamans and after some years these were transferred to Indian 
Jail ftnantnand alone eat of the First Conspiracy batch still remains in prim. He 
was only 23 yam old when he wm Mnteooed. He is believed to he in the Lahore 
sal Tricon. 


Is mwar to a recent question in the House of Commons it 
of tba Government that it wm aot proposed to discharge Shri 


re ha ted 


Iris Abdul Gaitar Las 

wm realesed from the AJarere Jafl on August 1, 

tite expiry of Me term of imprisonment Order banning hie entry two the 
1 the Punjab were served on him at the Ji 
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B o mbay — 32n& ft 23rd. August 1936 

A meeting of tiie A. I. 0. 0. wm held «t Bombay in tiie Congress Home 
Augmt 22 and 28 % 1286. Sri Jswaharial Nehru preSSSL 81 members were 
Bepresentatiree earns from all provinces except Utkai, Xenia and Bozina. 

The president reviewed at lengtii the po litioal situation. 

The foDwing two oondolenoe resolations were moved from the Ohair and 
all standing* 

1. D®. H. A* Axbask 

This Committee reoords its sense of irreparable loss to the national cause bp tiie 
and premature death of Dr. M. A. Ansari, a dear and valued oomrade, and 
to the bereaved family its sincere sympathy and condolence. 

2. Sam Abbas Ttabji 

The Committee reoords its heartfelt sorrow over the passing away of Shri Abbas 
fyalrif, tiie Grand Old Man of Gnjrat, whose services and brave sacrifices endeared 
him to the nation, and tenders it sinoere oondolenoe to Mr. Tyabji and other mem* 
bars of the family. 

N. W. P. P. 


The following resolations were also moved from the Chair and passed : 

“The Committee expresses its indignation at the orders of the Government con- 
cerned prohibiting Khan Abdul Gbaffar Khan from entering into or remaining in the 
N. W. F. P. and the Punjab and notes with regret the continuation of their policy 
of suppression of civil liberty of individuals engaged in national activities. 

This Committee views with grave concern tiie reports of interference by offioiab 
in some provinces with the activities of the Congress in connection with the forth- 
coming elections. 

In pfutioular it condemns the aotion of the N. W. F. P. Government in arresting 
workers of the Paliamentary Board and otherwise interfering with the meeting tor 
deotion purposes. 

Election Manif esto 

The Committee thereafter considered the manifesto submitted to it by the 
Working Committee. Shri Rajendra Prasad moved for its adoption and the motion 
was seconded by Shri Narendra Deo. 

Several amendments were moved. Two of them were accepted by the mover and 
the rest were rejected by the House. The Manifesto, as given below, was then pnt 
to the vote and unanimously carried. 


years 


For more than fifty ...... 

freedom of India, and ever, as its strength 
and more the nationalist urge of the Indian 


Text or the Manifesto 

the Indian National Congress has laboured for the 


iw and it came to repreeent more 
ie and their desire to put an end to 

i. !i.L 11 1! f *■* i 


aotion and the aisoipliaed sacrifice and suffering of the Indian people. To the lead 
of tiie Congress the Indian people have responded in abundant measure and thag 
oonfirmed their inherent right to freedom. That straggle for freedom still ooatiaMA 
and must continue till India is free and independent 

Thom yean have seen the development of an eoonomio orisis in India and the 
world whioh has led to a progressive deterioration in the condition of all classes of 
onr people. The poverty stricken meases are to-day in the grip of an even more 
abjeot poverty end destitution, and this growing disease urgently and insistently 
demands a radios! remedy. Poverty and unemployment have long been the lot of 
onr peasantry and industrial workers ; to-day they cover and crush other olasees also 
— trader, the small merchant, the middle class intelligentsia. For the 


, achieving national independei 
io end social problems and end 
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The growth of the national movement tad the eeeaoalo oritU hit reached in die 
tense rommon of die Iadiaa people tad the suppression of oivil liberties, tad the 
British Government has sought to strengthen the imperialist bonds that envelop 
^ the domination and exploitation of the Indian people by 


India and to perpetuate 


enacting the Government of India lot of 1986. 

In the international sphere crisis follows crisis in an ever-deepening degree and 
over the horison. The Lucknow Congress oalledf die attention of 
grave situation in India and the world, and declared its opposition 


the nation to 


to the participation of India in an imperialist war and its firm resolve to oontinue 
the struggle for the independence' of India. 

The Congress rejected in its entirety the constitution imposed upon India by the 
New Act and declared that no constitution imposed by ontaide authority and no 
constitution which curtails the sovereignty of the people of India, and dost not 
recognise their right to shape and control tally their political and eoonomio future, 


oan be acoepied. Suoh a constitution, in its opinion, most be based on the , 

denoe of Indie as a nation and it oan only be framed by a Constituent Assembly, 


The Congress has always laid stress on the development of the strength of the 
people and the forging of sanctions to enforce the people’s will. To this end it has 
earned on activities outside the legislatures. The Congress holds that real strength 
comes from thus organising and serving the masses. 

Adhering to this polioy and objective, but in view of the present situation and In 
order to prevent the operation of forces oaloulated to strengthen alien domination and 
exploitation, the Congrees decided to oontest seats in the ooming eleotions for the 
provincial legislatures. Bat the purpose of sending congressmen to the legislatures 
under the new Aot is not to cooperate in any way with the Act bat to oombat it and 
to end it It is to carry oat, in so far as is possible, the Congress polioy of rejection 
of the Aot. and to resist British Imperialism in its attempts to strengthen its hold on 
India and its exploitation of the Indian people. In the opinion of the Congress, acti- 
vity in the legislatures should be snoh as to help in the work outside in the streng- 
thening of the people, and in the development of the sanctions which sro essential to 
freedom. 


The new legislatures, hedged and circumscribed by safeguards and special powers for 
the protection of British and other vested interests, cannot yield substantial benefits, 
and they are totally incapable of solving the vital problems of poverty and unem- 
ployment. Bat they may well be used by British imperialism for its own purposes 
to the disadvantage and injury of the Indian people. The Congress representatives 
will seek to resist this, and to take ail possible steps to end the various regulations, 
Ordinances and Acts which oppress the Indian people and smother their will to free- 
dom. They will work for the establishment of civil liberty, for the release of politi- 
cal prisoners and detenus, and to repair the wrongs done to the peasantry and to 
public institutions in the oourse of the national struggle. 

The Congress realises that independence cannot be achieved through these legis- 
latures, nor can the problems of poverty and unemployment be effectively tackled by 
them. Nevertheless the Congress places its general programme before the people 
of India so that they may know what it stands for and what it will try to acnieve. 
whenever it has the power to do so. 

At the Karachi session of the Congress in 1931 the general Congress objective was 
defined in the Fundamental Eights resolution. That general definition still holds. The 
last five years of developing crisis have however necessitated a farther consideration 
of the problems of poverty and unemployment and other eoonomio problems. With 
a view to this the Lucknow Congress laid particular stress on the faot that the most 
important and urgent problem of the country is the appalling poverty, unemployment 
and indebtedness of the peasantry, fundamentally due to antiquated and repressive 
land tenure and revenue systems, and intensified in reoent years by the great stamp 
in prices of agricultural produce,” and called upon the Provincial Congress Committees 
to frame foil agrarian programmes. The agrarian programme which will be drawn 
up by the A. IT C. 0. on the basis of these provincial programmes will be issued later. 

Pending the formulation of a fuller programme the Congress reiterates its decla- 
ration made at Karachi— that it stands for a reform of the system of tenure and 
revenue and rent and an equitable adjustment of the harden on agricultural land, 
giving immediate relief to the smaller peasantry by a substantial reduction of axrt- 
onltaral rent and revenne now paid by them and exempting uneconomic holding 
from payment of rent and and revenue. 
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The question of indebtedness requires urgent consideration and the formulation of 
a scheme including the declaration of a moratorium, an enquiry into and scaling down of 
debts and the prevision for cheap credit facilities by the State. This relief should 
extend to the agricultural tenant, peasant proprietors, small landholders, and petty 
traders* 

In regard to industrial workers the policy of the Congress is to secure to them a 
deoent standard of living, hours of work and conditions of labour in conformity, as 
far as the economic conditions in the oountry permit, with international standards, 
suitable jnaohinery for the settlement of disputes between employers and workmen, 
protection against the eoonomic consequences of old age. sickness and unemployment 
and the right of workers to form anions and to strive for the protection of their interests. 

The Congress has already declared that it stands for the removal of all sex dis- 
abilities whether legal or sooial or in any sphere of pnblio activity. It has expressed 
itself in favour of maternity benefits and the protection of women workers. The 
women of India have already taken a leading part in the freedom struggle, and the 
Congress 4ooks forward to their sharing, in an equal measure with the men of India, 
the privileges and obligations of citizens of a free India. 

The stress that the Congress has laid on the removal of untouchability and for the 
sooial and eoonomio uplift of the Harijans and the backward classes is well-known. 
It holds that they should be equal oitizens with others with equal rights in all civic 
matters. 

The encouragement of khadi and village industries has also long been a principal 
p’ank of the Congress programme. In regard to the larger industries, protection 
snould be given out the rights of the workers and the producers of raw materials 
should be safeguarded, and due regard should be paid to the interests of village 
industries. 

The treatment of political prisoners has long been a scandal in India. Every 
effort should be made to improve this and make it humane. It is equally neces- 
sary to change the whole basis of the prison administration so that every prisoner 
might be treated in a humanitarian and rational manner. 

The communal decision, which forms part of tho new Act, has led to muoh contro- 
versy and the Congress attitude towards it has been misunderstood by some people. 
The rejeotion in its entirety of the new Act by the Congress inevitably involves the re- 
jection of the oommunal decision. Even apart from the Act as a whole, the communal deci- 
sion is wholly unacceptable as being inconsistent with independence and the principles of 
democracy ; it encourages fissi parous and disruptive tendencies, hinders the normal 
growth and consideration of eoonomic and social questions, is a barrier to national 
progress, and strikes at the root of Indian unity. No community or group in India 
proms by it in any real sense, for the larger injury caused by it to all outweighs 
the petty benefits that some have received. Ultimately it probably injures most 
those groups whom it is meant to favour. The only party that profits by it ia the 
third party which rules and exploits us. 

The attitude of the Congress is, therefore, not one of indifferenoe or neutrality. 
It disapproves strongly of the communal deoision and would like to end it. But 
the Congress has repeatedly laid stress on the fact that a satisfactory solution of 
the oommunal question can come only through the goodwill and oooperation of the 
prinoipal communities oonoerned. An attempt by one group to get some oommunal 
favour from the British Government at the expense of another group results in in 
increase of oommunal tension and the exploitation of both groups by,, the 
Government. Suoh a policy is hardly in keeping with the dignity of Indian 
.nationalism ; it does not fit in with the struggle for independence. It does net pay 
either party in the long run ; it sidetracks the main issue. 

The Congress, therefore, holds that the right way to deal with the situation 
created by the communal decision is to intensify our struggle for independence 
and, at the same time, to Beek a common basis for an agreed solution which helps 
to strengthen the unity of India. The effort of one oommnnity oalf to change 
the deoision in the fane of the opposition of another oommnnity might well result 
in confirming and consolidating that deoision, for oonfliot between the two produces 
the very situation which gives Governments a ohanoe of enforcing such a decision. 
The Congress Club is of opinion that suoh one-sided agitation oan boar no uaefnl 
result 

It is necessary to bear in mind that tho whole oommunal problem, in spite of 
its importance, his nothing to do with tho mgjor problems of India — p overty and 
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wide-spread unemployment. It is not a religions problem and it affects only 
s a handful of people at the top. The peasantry, the workers, the traded and 
merchants and the lower middle class of all communities are in no way tow * 
by it and their hardens remain. 


way touched 


Hie question of aooepting ministries or not in the new legislatures was post- 
poned for decision by the Lucknow Congress. The A. I. C. C. is of opinion that 
it will be deeidble for this decision to be token after the eteotions. Whatever the 


this end every endeavour will be made to prevent the introduction and function! ag 
of the federal part of the soberne, which is intended to perpetuate the domination 
of imperialist interests and the feudal interests of the States over the whole country 
and prevent all progress towards freedom. It must be borne in mind that the new 
provincial assemblies will form the electorate for the proposed federal oentral legisla- 
ture and the composition of those orovinoial legislatures will materially affeot the 
fate of the federal constitution. p 

We appeal to the country to give every support to the Congress in the elections 
that are coming. National welfare demands it. The tight for independence calls for 
it The effectiveness of the work that the Congress members of the legislatures wiU 
do, will depend on their numbers and their discipline and the backing and support 
that the country gives them. With s clear majority they will be in a position to 
fight the Act and to help effectively in the struggle for independence. Every party 
and group that stands aloof from the Congress organisation tends, knowingly or 
unknowingly, to become a source of weakness to the nation and a source of strength 
to the forces ranged against it For the fight for independence a joint front ia 
necessary. The congress offers that joint national front which comprises all classes 
and communities, bound together by their desire to free India, end the exploitation 
of her people and build up a strong and prosperous and united nation, resting on 
the well-being of the masses. 

With this great and inspiring goal before us, for which so many men and women 


of India have suffered and sacrificed their all under tho banner of the Congress, and 
for which to-day thousands of our countrymen are suffering silently and with brave 
endorsee, we call upon our people with full hope and confidence, to rally to the 
cause of the Congress, of India, of freedom. 


S tood Day — Bombay —2 3 rd. August 1936 

Enrolment or Congress Mergers 

Lala Dulichand moved the following resolution : 

“Resolved that every member of a primary Congress Committee will continue to 
be its member for a period of five years from tho date of hit first enrolment 
without being required to go into any other formalities except the payment of four 
nn naa each year. 

The re8ofutioQ was supported by Shri Choitram Oidwani. 

Sbri 8. K. Patil moved an amendment to this resolution to the effect that “the 
proposition be forwarded to tho Working Committee for consideration and reoomen- 
datfons thereon.” The amendment was carried, 

The President, in his opening speech on the first day, had told the committee that 
though the constitution gave him the right to nominate the members of his Working 
Committee and to fill up vacancies whenever they occur, he was averse to exercising 
that right for he believed that the best procedure would he for the A. I. C. C. to 
elect the Working Committee and to fill up vacancies therein. He therefore called 
upon the A. I. C. C. to fill up the two vacancies on the Working Committee caused 
by the resignation of Shri Rajagopalachariar and Shri Jaya Prakash Narayan. 

Shri Satyamurthi raised a point of order. He pointed out that the election by 
the A. I. C. C. of the members of tho Working Committee would be against the 
Constitution. The President however ruled that such a procedure would be against 
the Gonstitation. . _ . _ 

Thereupon Bhri Satyamurthi sought permission of the President to move the 

reaoiation that— “The President be requested to exorcise hi a power under Section 
12 of the Constitution ” On the President giving the necessary permission Shri 
Sstyamurti moved the resolution. The resolution was put to the vote and serried. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

Bombay — 20th. to 23rd* August 1936 

A Meeting of the Working Committee of the A. I. C. C. was held on Augu$t 20 , 
£/, £2 and 25 1936 in Bombay at the residence of Shri Bhulabhai Deaai. The following 
members were present. 

Shris Jawaharlal Nehru (President), Rajendra Prasad, Vallabhbhai Patel, C. Raja- 
gopalachariar, Abul Kalam Azad, Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhulabhai Desai, 8. D. Deo, 
Jamndlal Bajaj, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Narendra Dev, Jaya Prakash Narayan, 
Achyut Pat ward han and J. B. Kripalani. 

Before the commencement of the proceedings Shri Rajendra Prasad and the 
President on behalf of the Committee accorded a cordial welcome to their colleague 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 

The Committee then considered the matters arising out of Sri Rajagopalachari's 
resignation. The President announced that he had invited Dr. Rajan to be present 
during Hhi^iiseussion but Dr. Rajan had expressed his inability to come and had 
referred to*various statements issued by him. These statements were considered 
and Shri Rajagopalachariar made a personal statement about the events leading np 
to the step that he had taken. The members of the Committee while appreciating 
the difficulties which he had to faco and the necessity for bringing home to the country 
and to the Congress organisation in particular, the urgent need of maintaining disci- 

6 line and loyalty within tlio Congress ranks, felt that from thp^arger view-point of 
bngress work nis continuation in the Working Committee was desirable. Be was 
therefore requested by all the members to reconsider his decision, in particular his 
resignation irom the Working Committee. Shri Rajagopalachariar thanked his 
colleagues but regretted bis inability, under the circumstances, to reconsider his 
decision. The Committee thereupon regretfully accepted his resignation. 

The Committee further considered the events which led up to Shri Rajagopala- 
chariars resignation. It regretted that Dr. Rajan had been unable to accept the 
invitation to attend the Committee’s meeting and to present his case. In his absence 
the Committee had to rely on tlio statement sent by him. Whether the various 
charges made by Dr. Rajan in this statement were well-founded or not, the Com- 
mittee was clearly of opinion that his action in deliberately breaking his pledge and 
in inducing other Congress members of the Trichi nopoly municipality to break their 
pledges was wholly indefensible and must be condemned. A Congress pledge, or any 
pledge, is given with a view tc its observance and a deliberate breach of such 
pledges can only lead to the growth of indiscipline and a lowering of the standards 
of public life. Members of tho Congress wlio may have grievances against any 
decisions or activities of Congress Committees have many ways open to them to 
bring their grievances to the notice of the Congress ooganisation so that inquiry 
might be made. All Congressmen aro expected to give their willing adherence to 
Congress discipline, aud so long as they function as members of any organisation 
elected on the basis of a Congress pledgo that pledge holds and be scrupulously 
honoured. The Committeo regrets therefore that Dr. Rajan, t whatever the reasons 
that actuated him, did not adhere to the pledgo that ho had given. 

The Committee is informed that the matter will soon be considered by the Tamil 
Nad Provincial Executive. 

The President referred to Shri Jaya Prakash Narayan’s resignation from the 
Working Committee. Syt. Jaya Prakash Narayan had felt that as be had not become 
a member of the All India Congress Committeo for some months after the Lucknow 
Congress it was not desirable for him to conti quo as a member of the Working 
Committee and therefore he hod not eveu stood for the All India Congress Committee 
at the last meeting of tlio Beh&r Provincial Congress Committee. The President 
pointed out that the technical difficulty in the way of Shri Jaya Prakash Narayan 
becoming a member of the A. I. C. C. had previously been removed and his 
colleagues would have verv much liked him to continne as a member of the Working 
Committee. But in view of tho earnest and repeated wish of 8hri Jaya Prakash 
Narayan it was difficult to persuade him to reconsider his decision. His resignation 
was therefore accepted. ... . _ . 

The matter of filling up the two vacancies created by the resignations of 8hns 
Rajagopalachariar antf Jayaprakash Narayan was then discussed. The President 
expressed his opinion that the vacancies be filled up by flection by the A. I. C. C. 
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The Members of the Committee were however of opinion that the President should 
fill up these vacancies by nomination as the constitution provided. 

The Committee passed resolutions to be placed before the A. I. C. C. for its 
adoption. The resolutions related* to the political activity in the N. W. F. Province 
and the restrictions on Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan's entry into the Punjab and the 
N. W. F. Province. These resolutions are given in the proceedings of the A. I. C. C. 

The Committee also adopted the Election Manifesto. This Manifesto was subse- 
quently adopted, with some verbal changes by the A. I. C. C. and is given in its 
proceedings. 

A reference having been made by the B. P. C. C. about the continued membership 
of Shri Ram Bonder Sinha to the A. I. C. C. from Midoapore who was nominated 
by the President Shri Raicndra Prasad to the A. I. C. C. at the time of tho Lucknow 
Congress, the Committee held that Shri Kara Sunder's nomination endod with the 
Lucknow session of the Congress. His seat therefore must be considered as vacant 
and may be filled up by the H. P. C. C. Ho was however allowed to participate in 
the A. I. C. C. meetings at Borabav as a Member. 

The reference made by the ft. P. C. C. about the position of Mrs. Nellie Ben- 
Gupta as a President of the 48th Session of the Indian National Congress held at 
Calcutta was considered. The Committee held that tho elected President of that 
session as well as tho previous one held in Delhi was Shri Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and as such he alone can enjoy the constitutional privileges accorded to tho ox- 
presidents of tho Congress. 

Textile Exemition Committee 1931 

Shri B&nkor's letter in this behalf was read. The Committee decided that if tho 
General Secretary was satisfied that the amount claimed by Sjt. Shaukorlal Banket 
was not paid at tho time, it may be paid now. 

Agrarian Reports 

The Committco extended tho time for the submission of the Agrarian Reports to 
September, 193G. 

Last Date of Enrolment 

The Committee also extended the last date for enrolment of primary members to 
September 30. Tho date of receipt by tho P. C. C.s of lists of qualified Congress 
members from Primary Committees was extended to Octobor 10 and that of des- 
patch by the Primary ‘Committees of above lists to October 5. 

The time for submitting the report of the last Congress Session at Luotnow was 
extended by two months. 

Shri V. K. Krishna Mcnon was deputed to represent the Indian National Congress 
at the World Peace Conference at Brussels from September ’ 3 to G, 1930. His ex- 
penses were to bo met with from Congress ftiuds. 

Jai*an 

The President was requested to wiito to Mr. A. M. Bahai to ask his Committee 
to drop the name of tho “Indian National Congress Committco of Japan" and to give 
to that organisation some other name as thu new Constitution did not contemplate 
the formation of Congress Committees outside India. Tho work done by Mr. Hohai 
and his Committee was to bo appreciated and continued cooperation from here offered. 

The following papers wore placed before the Committee : 

O) Resolutions passed by tho Labour Committee. 

(2) Resolutions passed by tho Swaraj Bhawau Management Committeo and tho 

Swaraj Bhawau Trust Committee. 

(3) Foreign Department Secretary's Report. 

U\ The Political and Economic Information Department Secretary's Report 

Swaraj Bu a wan 

The question of filling up tho vacancy caused by tho death of Dr. M. A. Ansari 
on the Board of Turstoes of the Swaraj Bhawan was postponed to tho next mooting. 

With regard to the proposed museum to bo located in tho Swaraj Bhawan the 
Committee wanted a scheme prepared by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru to be placed before 
it when ready. 

The Committee accepted the resolution of tho Board of Management of tike 8waraj 
Bhawan for the maintenance of tho Swaraj Bhawan to tho effect that the Committeo 

26 
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will oontmae to bear the costs of the naintenaaoe of the Swaraj Bhawaa and nae 
part of it lor iti headquarters. 

Railway RrnmifOHiBBtt 

The Committee passed the following resolution about Railway Retrenchment re* 
commended to it by the Labour Committee : 

“The Working Committee has learnt with grays concern that orders hare been 
passed to retrench about 4.000 lower-grade employees in the State-owned Railways, 
and to reduce the scales of pay of the lower grsies of workers, retroepectiyely from 
1931, whereas no Bueh policy has been applied to all the higher grades. 

“The Committee considers the demand of the Railway workers for a Court of In- 
quiry into the question of such retrenchment and reduction in pay, and for the sus- 
pensioft of retrenchment pending the result of enquiry as very fair, and regrets that 
the Railway authorities should nave rejected such a proper demand.' 


The Congress Parliamentary Committee 

The Congress Parliamentary Committoo met at Bombay on August 18 y 19 and 23 

me. 

1. The following resolution was pa ssed : 

“This Committee views with grave concern the reports of interference by officials 
in some Provinces with the activities of the Congress in connection with the forth- 
coming election. 

In particular it condemns the action of the N. W. F. Provinces Government in 
arresting workers of the Provincial Parliamentary Board and otherwise interfering 
with the meetie^s for election propaganda.” 

2. The nomination of Sjt. Badri Dutt Pande as a candidate from Kumaun General 
and of Sjt. Sambhunath from Sitapur General Rural for the U. P. Council which had 
been sanctioned by the President on the recommendation of the President of the U. 
P. Provincial Congress Committee was ratified. 

3. The draft manifesto was considered, amended and approved unanimously fc. 
submission to the Working Committee. 

4. Tho resolution passed at the last meeting that candidates should be set up on 
behalf of the Congress for all constituencies including those for Muslim and Scheduled 
castes was reaffirmed. 

5. One additional representative was sanctioned from Karnatak for the Madras 
Presidency composite committee. 

It was decided that tho Assam composite committeo should consist of 8 represen- 
tatives from Assam and 4 from Surma Valley. 

7. It was resolved that the Secretary of tho Kerala Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee be permited to represent tho Kerala P. C. C. in this Committee. 

8. The candidature of Shri Gulab Singh for tho Council from the Mainpuri cons- 
tituency was approved. 

9. Nominations of the C. I\ and Borar Parliamentary Committee were approved via. 

(1) Svt. Narayau Rao Kelkar of Balaghat for tho C. P. Constituency of the 
Council of State.’ 

(2) T)r. W. S. Bari ingay, M. A., Ph. D., Bar-at-Law, for the University constitu- 
ency of the C. P. Provincial Legislative Assembly. 

10. It was josolved that in case of constituencies comprising the whole or parts 
of more than Congress Province, the Composite Committeo will make the seleotion 
and recommend the candidates to the Central Committee after considering the report 
of sub-coram itteo consisting of tho Presidents of the Povincial Congress Committees 
within the composite province. In other cases tho Provincial organisations will deal 
with dhe constituencies within their respective jurisdiction and recomstbfed the names 
to the composite committees winch will make final nomination for the consideration of 
the Central Committeo and in case of difference make a report folly stating the 
reasons. The composite committee should carry on propaganda for the entire composite- 
area and the Provincial Congress Committee in their respeotive provinces. 

11. It was decided that cases of interference by officials inr eleothm campaign 
should be reported immediately to the Central Committee with full details. 

12. It was resolved that Provincial Congress Committees should at once tnutthte 
the manifesto and distribute it freely in a handy form. 
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The Coacrett Labour Committee 

▲ m e etin g of the Congress Labour Committee was held at the Congress House, 
Bombay on Augutt 18 and 19, 2936, 

The Committeo Conferred with the representatives of the following organisations : , 

(I) All India Trade Union Congress, (2) National Trade Union Federation, (8) All 
India Railwaymen's Federation, (4) All India Press Workers Federation and (5) 
Ahmed a b s d Textile Association. The qaestion discussed was, how best the Congress 
oonld help labour organisations in their difficulties and could be useful to them 
generally. The following resolutions were passed : 

(1) whereas the growth and development of trade unions in the country on healthy 
lines is urgently needed in the best interest of both labour and industry, the Com- 
mittee presses upon the employers in the country the necessity of giving facilities to 
the workers for building up labour organisations, giving recognition to bona fid* 
unions for the purpose of negotiation, and refraining from victimising workers who 
participate in the work of organisation or in legitimate union activities. 

(2) Whereas the Committee is of opinion that industries receiving protection 
from the State should be under a legal obligation to give adequate wages to their 
workers and generally accord fair treatment to thorn, the Congress parties In the 
legislatures are recommended to securo suitable legislation to achieve this end. 

(3) Whereas it has boon brought to the notice of this Committee that in many 
Indian States the legislation regarding factories, payment of wages, compensation for 
accidents and maternity benefit, as well as the administration of laws relatiityf to 
labour does not come up even to the level obtaining in British India, the Committee 
urges the authorities of tho States to take immediate steps to raise the conditions in 
these respects at least to tho standard prevailing in British India. 

(4) The Congress Labour Committee is of opinion that Congress Committees should 
take more active interest in questions affecting the weifaro of industrial labour and 
give all such help as they can to the unions working on principles and policies of 
the Congress and whore no labour unions exist the Committees should through a 
suitable agency help the workers to organise on the above lines. 

(5) Tho Labour Committee recommended for tho adoption of the Working 
Committee a resolution in connection with tho All India Railwaymen's Federation's 
demand for a Court of enquiry into tho question of retrenchment in the State-owned 
Railways and reduction in tho scale of tho salaries of lower paid grades of services 
therein. 

(For resolution see Proceedings of the Working Committeo page 192). 


Vacancies in the Working Committee 

The President issued the following statement to the Press on Soptomber 4, 1936. 

Two vacancies having arisen in tho Working Committeo owing to tho resignation 
of Shri C. Kajagopalachari and Shri Java Prakatha Narayun, I hereby appoint, under 
article XII of the Constitution, tthrimati Sarojiui Naidu and Shri tiovind Baliabh 
Pant to fill these vacancies. 

In view of the fact that Shri Subhas Chandra Bos'\ a member of tho Working 
Committee, is incapacitated from taking part in tho work of that Committeo by reason 
of his enforced detention by the British Authority in India, it is necessary to appoint a 
substitute to act for him till such time as he i-> 'free to resume his place on the Com- 
mittee. 1 appoint Shri Sarat Chandra Busy ts act as such substitute member of the 
Working Committee. 


President’s Tour 

The President toured in Sindh from 18 to 2 *i July. He also paid a second visit 
to the Punjab and was there from July 27 to August 3. During the course of hie 
visit to the two provinces he addressed about meetings. Everywhere in tho 
cities, villages or on the wayside, the meetings were usually crowded. The President 
delivered the message of Congress and drew tho attention of the peoplo to the most 
pressing problems of the country namely poverty, hunger and unemployment. Before 
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these, every other problem paled into insignificance, 
solved without the attainment ot political Independence. 

As usual wherever he went he recoived a number of 
Looal Boards and other public bodies and associations. 


These problems could not be 
addr es ses from 


Press Statements of the President 

Political Prisoners' Dap 

Seven years ago, on September 13, died Jatin Das in a Lahore prison on the 
sixty-first day of his hunger-strike. This brave and gentle and lovable boy gave his 
life voluntarily in protest against the treatment given to political prisoners. India 
was moved and stirred by this self-immolation and the memory of its moves ns 
strangely still, and questions arise in our minds, disturbing, accusing questions. What 
have we done for the oause for which Jatin Das gave his life ? Have we done all 
we could for the betterment of the lot of the political prisoners, those soldiers of 
freedom whose life is one of continuous suffering and sacrifice ? 

In recent months Jogesh O hatter jet underwent a long ordeal by hunger-strike for 
this purpose. He was induced at last to give this up on the assurance that every 
effort will be made to organise public opinion on this subject. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, the president of the All India Political Prisoners' Committee issued a com- 
prehensive statement re- stating the demands of political prisoners for humane treat- 
ment. Wo have many preoccupations and urgent problems face us, but we may not 
forget the lot of our comrades in prison in India, in detention camps, in the 
Andamans, and we must ceaselessly press for their better treatment, in partioular 
for more human oontaots by more frequent interviews and letters, and mental food 
through books, newspapers and writing materials. We must insist on the ending of 
solitary confinement, which is such a torture to the sensitive and cultured, and on 
the removal of political prisoners from the Andamans. 

* This and mnoh else we must bear in mind and work for, and it is fitting that 
on the anniversary of Jatin Das’s death we should think of him and all those who 
arc suffering silently behind prison bars. I commend to all Congress Committees 
and Congressmen to observe Sunday September 13 as Political Prisoners’ Day and to 
hold pubiio meetings where resolutions based on Rajendra Babu’s statement should 
be passed. 

Brussels Peace Conference 

On the 6th of September the World Peace Congress meets at Brussels. Among 
the many efforts that have been made to consolidate the forces of peace, this Con- 
gress is the most remarkable and it represents, more than any other, a consolidation 
of all the foroes in the world today that stand for peace and progress. The most 
diverse elements and groups ranging from some members of the Conservative Party 
in England. Liberals, Labourites, supporters of tho Popular Front in France, enthu- 
siasts for the League of Nations idea. Pacifists, Socialists, Communists, heads of 
progressive governments in Europe, and innumerable organisations all over the world, 
nave joined their foroes to oombat the growing menace of Fascism and world war. 
Our own National Congress is taking full part in this world Congress and will be 
represented by Mr. V. X Erishba Menon. 

It is strange that this Congress should meet just when the world seems to be on 
the verge of the preoipioe ana terrible war on an unimaginable soale threatens the 
entire world ; when in Spain a bloody and horrible oivil war is devastating the 
country ; when every oountry is preparing feverishly for the olssh that seems inevi- 
table. Yet that is the very reason why this world Peace Congress has* beoome 
inevitabU and has drawn to its ranks suon diverse groups widen are prepared to 
sink their many differenoea in face of the common danger. 

In Spain to-day we have some indioation of the norror that might overtake the 
world on a mnoh larger soale. There a peacefully eleoted demooratio government 
representing the progressive elements was suddenly attacked by the rebel groups 
with tho aid of a meroensry army from abroad. And these rebels have received 
comfort and malarial aid from fasoist countries, and there has bean no lack of 
sympathy for them even in Britain. Those who talk so loudly of law and Older in 
Indie do not hesitate to support the rebels against the Government in Spain. That 
Government was not even Socialistic ; it was a liberal demooratio regime. But 
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IweuM tt iw progWRiT# it m dliliksd by tha mstlouriaa atarywbara, nd in 
Spate Ww wa aaa tha daterauned attack at faaoiat toroaa Mrainat a ifateg Sana* 
oraey. Ow ja a lesson for at all, sad that ia ministers snows a tha state of 
the world to-day. 

All minor problems sink into insignificance before this vital qnestioa of proems 
vereoa reaction all over the world. It ia well that we should throw our weight on 
the side of progress and peaoe and :ine np with the foroes that stand for this. 
Bat that peaoe can come only when the root oanaoa of war are removed. 
As the Isroknow Congress declared its conviotion •that such a peaoe oaa only be 
established on an enduring basis when the cause of war are removed and the domi- 
nation and exploitation of nation by nation is ended." Peace cannot oome oat of 
fascism for both are founded on war. 

I trust that the Indian People will give heed to this problem of world peaoe, with 
whioh we are so intimately connected, and send their greetings to the brave effort 
that is being made in Brussels to combat the menace of war. (September 2, 1936.) 

President’s Message of Greetings 

While we desire peaoe and try to check the forces making for war, wo feel that 
real peace can only come when the causes of war aro removed. The Peaoe Congress 
therefore must try to discover theso causes of war and seek to remedy thorn. 
Oth tr wise all its efforts will be largely wasted. We need not touch upon tboeo 
causts which make for war in the world and which are at present agitating Europe, 
for you are well acquainted with them. But I should like to emphasise that peaoe 
in colonial countries can only be established with the removal of imperialist domina- 
tion. Peaoe oannot be made an excuse for the continuation of that domination, for 
imperialism is itself the negation of poace. Thereforo for us in India, as well as for 
other countries situated liko us, tho first Btop must bo political freedom to be 
followed, I hope, by social freedom. Thus wo shall be able to build up in our 
country, in oommon with the rest of tho world, an enduring foundation for peace 
and freedom and human progress. 

In India to-day we suffer from all tho itls of imperialist domination and exploits- 
tion, and our energies therefore aro directed towards the removal of theee evils. 
The new Act which the British Parliament has passod with reference to the Indian 
constitution strengthens this imperialist domination instead of weakening it 
Therefore we have to combat it and we should like our comrades of other 

countries to realise this present position in India and the difficulties we have to 
face. In the economio sphere the distress of the peasantry as well as of the 

workers and of large numbers of middle class unemployed is acute. Thai tha 

economic situation has reached a stage when a mere political solution without the 
solution of the economio problem will bring little relief to the people. Btill the 
political solution must inevitably preoede all other atetis. Ana tbit political 

solution can only be the independence of India. The Indian National Cfoogrees 
stands for this independence because it believes that only thus oan it solve tho 
social problem that confronts the country. 

But while our National Congress works for Indian independence, it does not 
believe in an isolated and aggressive nationalism. It looks forward to a world order 
baaed on equity and oo-operatioa between nations. Wo trust that the World Pease 
Congress will work to this so that the root oauaes of war might be removed and 
an era of peaoo and progreas dawn on this distracted world. 


Civil Liberties Union 
8hrx Jawabarlal Nxsrtt s Amovxcuaan 

1 have rooaivad a large number of replies to my letter on the formation of tha 
Civil Liber dee Union. Tne proposed provisional constitution has boon almost uaaal- 
moualy approved. Two or three suggestions have been made in regard to it whioh 
will no doubt reoeivo consideration. Almost every one, who baa so for answered, 
has agretd to join the National Council As other answers art awaited, however, 
the aanounoement of names of the Oounoif will be made later. 

Thmehae also beau unanimous agreement to the proposal that Srimati Barojfol 
Naidu should be the bead of the organisation, Mrs. Hindu kindly agreed to undertake 
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remostUlity. She sad L in oornmon with many others, felt, however, that it 
1^.1 JfL ? 16 ffl!** 88 J?I. ffiPS 8 Jh** such an organisation should have the {patronage and 
w« 5 «ship of Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore. weapproached him therefore and request* 
sgree to become the Honorary President of the Union. I am happy to 
say that the Poet has agreed to this proposal though he has rightly pointed out that 
he cannot be burdened with work or special responsibility. I am sure that all per- 
sons interested in the Union will cordially welcome this news. We shall thus have 
M our Honorary President of the Union Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, and Srimati 
osrojim Naidu as the Chairman and head of the National Council. 


Lata Lokamanya Tilak 

August I, Lokamanya Tilak’s anniversary was observed all over the country. The 
President paid a tribute to the memory of the great patriot and said that he had for 
tho first time sounded the war cry “Swaraj is my birth right.” 


Political Repression— Punjab 

, .Master Mota Singh is reported to have been interned in his village for his acli- 
vities in connection with tho Doaba Political Conference which was not yet held. 

Mr. Aziz, a socialist was charged with sedition at Rawalpindi. 

Mr. Ilarjat Singh, Chairman, Reception Committee, Doaba Political Conference, is 
reported to have been interned in his village. 

Orders were served on Harnamsingh and Ram Singh connected with recent Con- 
ferences not to leave their village or participate in political activity for one year. 

Shri Bhnjia Singh interned in his villago was sentenced to six months' R. I. under 
tho Criminal Law Amendment Act for having addressed a meeting in violation of tho 
terms of his restraint order. 

Lala Daldeo Mittcr Balji, President of the IToshiarpur D. C. C. was arrested on a 
warrant under Hection 124 A. 

Shri Kartar Singh was served with a notice directing him not to leave his village 
without permission. 

Maulaua Pir Fazlul Hussain was arrested under Section 124 for an alleged seditious 
speech. 

Sardar Raja Singh who was a state prisoner in Lahore Fort has been interned in 
his own vilage. 

MauJana 1 nay at Ullah was sentenced to one year and half I?. I. under Section 124A. 

In search of Communist literature the Lahore police carried out several searches 
in tho city. Several bookstalls and private houses were searched. Some books were 
taken away. 

The Punjab Government served on tho 4th September Shri M. R. Masani, General 
Hcerotary, All India Congress (Socialist Party, with a notice to quit the Punjab within 
*4 hours and not to return to the province for one year. Shri Massani broke tho 
order. JIo was however taken to ijcllii under police escort and released thore. 

The Executive Committee of the Punjab P. C. C. lodged a strong protest in July 
last against the Punjab Government’s policy towards tho Congress Socialists. The 
Committee viewed with concein the arrest of Congress Socialists and the gaging 
orders served upon them, even when they were engaged in election propaganda. 

A circular is reported to have been issued by the Chief Secretary to the Punjab 
Government to tho Chief District Officials suggesting a freo use of Section 124 A 
(Sedition) Sections 151, 307 and 1C8 (class hatred and securities for good behaviour). 
It is estimated that tho number of Socialists and Congress workers in the Punjab who 
have been recently served with orders not to leave their villages would be more 
than fifty. 

Bengal 

The Bengal Government has extended the provisions of Chapter 11 and III of the 
Bengar Public Security Act 1932 to tho town of ('alcutta and the Districts of Howrah 
and 24 Parganas, giving certain new powers to the Commissioner of Polico of Calcutta 
and the District Magistrates of the above districts. 

The justification given by the Government is not the usual justification of terrorist 
activity. The Government have discovered in Bengal a new special menace, that of 
revolutionary and communistic propaganda— nay not oven that but the display of 
symbols of revolution and tho slogans used in west. This action will bit no com- 
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monistic organisations for such are already under ban* The only effeot would he to 
penalise labour, youth league and socialistic organisations. 

In Daooa orders were passed on several young men for alleged revolutionary oon- 
neotions. The orders were to remain iu force for one year. Some of these orders 
were for home internment, some were on school boys who were to remain in their res- 
pective houses, others prohibited them from leaving their houses exoept for attend-. 

A shop-owners’s sentence of two years for possessing a book “The Future of Indian 
Politics* 9 by M. N. Roy was reduced to nine months on appeal. 

The Calcutta Police searched some 20 houses, college hostels and boarding houses 
in August last Some six young men were reported to have been arrested. 

An order was issued on August 4, that no person between the ages of 12 and 90 
shall “sit or loiter between sunset and sun rise'* in 19 places at Dacca and 16 places 
at Narayaaganj including parks, play -grounds and temples for one year. Disobedience 
to the order would be punishable with six months’ imprisonment and fine. Suoh order 
has been issued for the third time sinco the Bengal Suppression of Terrorists Act has 
come into force. 

It was reported that Mr. Chakravarty of u Ananda Bazar Patrika” was arrested on 
suspicion and detained in custody for about a week in connection with a conspiracy oaso. 

A student at Barisal was lined Us. 30 on a charge of violating tile term of hia 
internment order. 

Shri Sibnath Bannerji, President of the All India Trade Uuion Congress was sen- 
tenced to one year’s R. I. on August 20. 

Shrimati Chandu Bibi was arrested for delivering a seditions speech ou a warrant 
from Bengal. She was tried and sentenced to a uno of Us. 200 in default 4 mouths' 
imprisonment. 

After protracted negotiations the Bengal Government informed the Calcutta Univer- 
sity that the interruption in school work caused by encampment of troops in sohool 
buildings in District towns would henceforth bo avoided as far as possible. The Gov- 
ernment had at first contended that no such interruption was casued. 

Delhi 

Shri Satvavati Devi was served with a notice calling on her to abstain from all 
anti-Government activity and to confine herself within tho Municipal limits for six 
months. 

Uatan Prakash was served with an externment order to leave Delhi within 24 
hours and not to return there for a period of one year. 

Mr. Jai Uam Sh&rma of Meerut was arrested for a speech made by him at a 
peasants’ conference. He was sentenced to two years’ R. I. under Section 124 A, I. P, C. 

The police, last month, raided the office of the Delhi Congress Committee when a 
meeting of the Working Committee was being held. Tho search was in connection 
with unauthorised leaflets. The police seized a cyclostyle machine. 

Bombay 

The Collector of Ratnagiri refused sanction of the expenditure of Rs. 10 incurred 
by tho District Board in connection with tho welcome function to Shri Rajeudra 
Prasad during his tour in Maharastra. The amount is reported to have been collected 
from the membets of the Board. 

Shri K. N. Padke, a Poona Pleader, who was under instructions from the Government 
not to participate in political activities, has been refused permission by the Govern- 
ment to stand as a candidate in the forthcoming elections. 

The Poona police raided the house of a member of the Sooialist Youth League ou 
August 4 in search of objectionable literature. 

Mr. Hari Prasad Deasi, a labour worker from Gujarat was arrested under Seetion 
17 of the Cr. Law Amendment Act. ^ _ ■ 

The number of persons externed from the city of Bombay under Section 17 of the 
Citv of Bombay Police Act 1920, during the years 1933-34, 1934-35 and 1935-36 wad 
346, 578 and 663 respe< dively. f 4 

During this period 67 deportation orders were issued under Section 8 of the 
Foreigners Act ill of 18G4. Of this number 10 orders have yet to bo served ou per* 
sons concerned on the expiry of sentences which they are serving. 


Professor S. P. Vaswaai of the D. G. National College, Hyderabad has been 
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to resign his professorship within three days as he was supposed to be taking active 
part in Congress politics and had lodged Mr. M. EL Masani in his house. 

N. W. P. P. 

The Governor directed that Sections 5, 16 and 17 of the Public Tranquility Addi- 
tional Powers Act will remain in force in Kohat, Banna, Dera Ismail Khan and Hazara 
Districts till December 23, 1936. The act had already been enforced in Peshawar 
District 

Mirza Ghulam Babani and Khan Mohd. famin Khan were arrested under section 
124A, L P. C. for alleged seditions speeches. Several prominent members of the 
Frontier Congress Parliamentary Board were also arrested. 

U. P. 

Shri Kedar Nath, Secretary, Town Congress Committee, Fyzabad was served with a 
notice under Section 106 to furnish two securities of the sum of Rs. 5000 each and a 
personal bond of Rs. 5000 for one year. 

Thakur Malkhan Singh of Aligarh was sentenced to two years 1 R. I. for the 
offenoe of harbouring a notorious bandit Rad ha Charan. He has filed an appeal. 

n Madras 

Mr. Iyengar of the Labour Protection League was sentenced to imprisonment of 
6 months 1 R. I. for a speech delivered by him on Independence Day, January 26. 

Shri Nityanand Yatsyayana, a prisoner sentenced to ten years, now in Beilary Jail 
was oonvioted for going on hunger strike as a protest against his being looked 
up in the solitary oell. He was prosecuted for this and sentenced to three months 1 
imprisonment. 

Assam 

Mr. Abdul Haleem, a Labour Leader who had undergone an imprisonment of 18 
months was arrested after his release under Detention Law. 

Nagpur 

Hr. Krantikumar, a Congress worker, was sentenced to 2 years 1 R. I. under Sec- 
tion 124A I. P. C. for “preaching sedition” through his discourses on Ramayan. His 
appeal was dismissed by the High Court. 


Preas Repression 

The District Magistrate of Poona demanded a security of Rs. 1000 for the publi- 
cation of a Marathi Daily “Lokashakti”. Securities of Rs. 2000 were demanded from 
an Amritsar Daily “Punjab Kirti” for publishing extracts from the speech of the 
President of a political conference. The “Hans” a purely literary monthlyi devoted to 
building up a common platform of various Indian languages has been required to 
snbznit a security of Rs. 1000. Demands of securities of Rs. 1000 and 2000 were 
made from Patna Weekly “Azad” and Agra weekly “Sainik” respectively. The sums have 
been deposited. “The Mazdoor’ 4 , a labour weekly of Calcutta has to cease publication 
oonaeqnent upon a demand of security. 

Jodhpur 

Mr. Purshottam Gaw, President Civil Liberties Union, Jodhpur, has oontradioted 
the statement made by the Jodhpur Government that it had not imposed a ban on the 
Civil liberties Union of Jodhpur. 

Mysore 

It ia understood that the Distriot Magistrate has issued an order banni ng the 
hoisting and exhibition of the Congress flag in the city or the vicinity thereof for a 
period of Mx months. 

Berodo 


The Secretary of the Praia Mandal states that a secret circular has been issued 
by the Government to “all the revenae and police officials to prevent members or 
workers of the Proja Mandal from going to villages and making enquiries about the 
•ooial and economic condition of the people or from collecting statistics, because with 
Miis exouse the Pnda Mandal was likely to misrepresent things to the neonSe which 


Mda arouse the Praja Mandal was likely to misrepresent things to the people which 
may tend in fetors to orsato troublesome situation. 
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SiVoki end Mirwtr 

Sirohi State is understood to have prohibited the entry and sale of “Rajasthan”, 
a Hindi weekly of Beawar. Mar war State also is roportoa to have tanned the above 
periodical. 

Rninandfoan C. P. 

The State has banned the entry of the Nagpur English Weekly “Independent” and 
•Xannavir” a Hindu Weekly of tfhandwa. 


The Faizpur Session of the Congress 

The following is the text of resolutions passed at the 50th. Session 
of the Congress, held at Faizpur (Maharastra) on the 87th* and 88th* 
December 1936:— 

1. Condolence 

This Congress expresses its sense of sorrow and loss at the deaths of Dr. M. A. 
Ansari, Shri Abbas Tyabji, Dr. M. K. Sambasivam, Shri V. 0. Chidambaram Pillal. 
Shri Krishna Kumar Mitra, Dr. B. Subramanian, Pandit Pyarey Mohan Dattatreys and 
8hri Waman Rao Naik. 

2. World Peace Concrete 

The Congress, having considered the report of Sliri V. K. Krishna Menon on the 
World Peace Congress, records its appreciation of the part he took in this Congress 
as its representative. It supports whole-heartedly the objective of the Peace Congress 
to ensure world peace by removing the causes of war, and offers its fall oo-operation 
to it in this urgent and vital task. The National Congress will willingly associate 
itself with the organization which the Peace Congress has established in this behalt 
The Congress, however, wishes to emphasise that imperialism itself is a continuing 
cause of war and its elimination is essential in the interests of world peace. The 
President is authorised and directed to take necessary steps in this behalf. 

The Congress directs the All-India Congress Committee to consider what, if any. 
changes in the Congress constitution are necessitated by the political separation of 
Burma from India. The fate of the two countries has been linked together for 
ages past by strong cultural bonds, and for many years they have struggled together 
for freedom against British Imperialism. The political separation that is being 
enforced now against tho wishes of a large body of Burmese opinion and in the 
interests of British Imperialism, cannot weaken the old bonds and mutt not be 
permitted to come in tho way of our joint struggle. Any decision about the place 
of Burma in the Congress constitution must bo arrived at after consultation with 
the people of Burma, and for this purpose the Working Committee should arrange 
for a representative to visit Burma. 

In the event of any changes in the constitution in regard to Burma being consi- 
dered desirable, the All-India Congress Committee is authorised to incorporate them 
in the constitution and to give effect to them. 

4. Spain 

The Congress has followed with the deepest sympathy and anxiety the struggle 
that is going on in Spain between the people of 6pain and military group aided 
by foreign mercenary troops and Fascist Powers in Europe. The Congress realises 
that this struggle between democratic progress and fascist reaction ia of great oo cse - 
quence to the future of the world and will affect the fntnre of imperialism and 
India. The Congress has noted without surprise that in this struggle the policy of 
non-intervention followed by the British Government his been such as to hamper 
in many ways the Spanish Government and people in fighting the fascist rebels, and 
has thus in effect aided these rebels who are oeiog openly backed and helped by the 
fascist Powers. 
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The Congress, on behalf of the people of India, sends greetings to the Spanish 
people and the assurance of their solidarity with them in this great straggle for 
liberty. 


5. Excluded Arses 

This Congress is of opinion that the creation of Ezolnded and Partially 
Excluded Areas and Chief Commissioners* Provinces, including British Beluohistan, 
from the 1st January 1937 and covering the area of 207,900 square miles and inha- 
bited by. 13 million people is yet another attempt to divide the people of India into 
different groups with unjustifiable and discriminatory treatment and to obstract the 
growth or uniform democratic institutions in the country. 

This Congress is further of opinion that the separation of these Excluded and 
Partially Excluded Areas is intended to leave a larger control of disposition and 
exploitation of the mineral and forest wealth in those areas and keep the inhabitants 
of those areas apart from the rest of India for their easier exploitation and 
suppression. 

The Congress holds that the same level of democratic and self-governing institu- 
tions shoula be applicable to all parts of India without any distinction. 

6. Natural Calamities 

The Congress has noted with deep sorrow that an unprecedented number of 
natural calamities has ravaged our country during the past year and flood and 
drought and famine and cyclone have brought intense suffering to vast numbers of 
our people, whom poverty and unemployment have already reduced to such dire 
straits. The Congress expresses its deep sympathy with the victims of those calami- 
ties and its appreciation of the fortitude displayed by the people in facing them. 

It congratulates those individuals and non-official agencies who, by their loving 
service and assistance, have helped to alleviate distress. 

The Congress feels that no sufficient effort has been made so far by the Govern- 
ment to institute scientific inquiries into the causes of the floods, which are becom- 
ing more frequent and wide-spread, and that it should certainly be possible to control 
suoh floods to a large extent, or prevent waters from accumulating, by measure 
taken in that behalf, especially by an examination of the effect of building numerous 
embankments without a sufficient number of culverts to allow free passage of water. 

The Congress is of opinion that the wide-spread misery caused by the various 
calamities should be reliev3d by state action on an adequate scale, in particular, by 
a total remission of rent and revenue aud water and other rates of the current year 
in the worst affeoted area ; and a substantial reduction in the partly affected area ; 
and by a moratorium of arrears of rent, revenue and agriculturists’ debts. Interest- 
free loans and other help, free or at reduced rates, should also be given to enable 
those who have been rendered destitute, to start life afresh. 

7. War Danger 

The Congress has drawn repeated attention in the past to the danger of imperialist 
war and has declared that Iuqia can bo no party to it Since the last session of 
the Congress the crisis has deepened and fascist aggression has increased, the fascist 
powers forming alliances and grouping themselves together for war with the inten- 
tion of dominating Enrope and the world and crushing political and social freedom. 
The Congress is fully conscious of the necessity of facing this world menace iu co- 
operation with the progressive nations and peoples of the world, and especially with 
those peoples who are dominated over and exploited by imperialism and fascism. Iu 
the event of such a world war taking place there is grave danger of Indian man- 
power and resources being utilised for the purposes of British imperialism, and it is 
therefore necessary for the Congress to warn the country again against this and 
prepare it to resist such exploitation of India and her people. No credits mast be 
voted for such a war and voluntary subscriptions and war loans must not be supported 
and all other war preparations resisted. 

8. Frontier Policy 

In the opinion of the Congress the polioy pursued by the Government of India on 
the North-West Frontier has been a total failure and has caused great injury both 
to the interests of India and the trans-border tribes. The policy has been pursued 
in the interests of imperialism and mostly with the object of justifying the heavy 
military expenditure in India and of providing training under semi-war conditions 
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for otherwise idle troops maintained for imperial purposes. Any policy that neces- 
sitates inhuman and barbarous methods, like bombing from the air, and which leads 
to frequent military raids across the Frontier is to be condemned. In addition to 
this the policy has often resulted in making friendly trans-border tribes unfriendly 
sod hostile. 

Both the foreign and domestic interests of India require peace on the Frontier and 
friendship with our neighbours. And the Congress believes that theso friendly rela- 
tions and peace oan be established without much difficulty if the trans-border tribes 
are treated as friends and good neighbours and are not interfered with on the pretest 
of spreading civilization, or by making military roads under the guise of rendering 
economio assistance, or otherwise. If such a policy is pursued they will beoome a 
valuable souroe of strength and lessen the burden of military expenditure of India, 
The Congress believes that the charge laid against the Frontier Pathan tribes as being 
untamed, fierce, truculent and aggressive is without foundation and appears to be 
made with the object of justifying unwarranted inter ferenoe and a heavy permanent 
military expenditure. 

The Congress declares that the people of India desire the friendship of all their 
neighbours and are willing to co-operate with them in the great tasks wbioh promote 
peace and linman well-being. 

The Congress condemns the last pnnitivo measures in the trans-frontier area which 
seem to be yet another instance of the futile and dangerous experiments of the 
Government of India on the North-West Frontier which lead only to suffering and 
leave a trail of ill-will behind them. 

In the opinion of the Congress the right way to deal with the Frontier situation 
is for an inquiry to be made into the economic, political and military situation with 
a view to settle finally and peacefully the problem of the Frontier in co-operation 
with the border tribeB. 

9. Detenus 

The Congress records its emphatic condemnation of the unjust and inhuman policy 
of the British Government in India in keeping thousands of Indians in detention 
for indefinite periods without charge or trial and holds that this policy has been 
rosorted to with the object of paralysing the national movement of freedom. The 
Congress voices the demand of the Indian peoplo that the persons now in detention 
without charge or triad bo released forthwith and the \ arious orders of restraint 
withdrawn. The Congress sends its warm greetings and sympathy to the detenus 
who have been suffering in silence and with crave endurance in the cause of India's 
freedom. 

The Congress has learnt with alarm and concern that three detenus In Bengal 
have committed suicide within the last four works. The Congress considers that 
the fact that such acts of suicide have taken place is a significant indication that 
tho conditions in which they are kept are intolerable and scandalous. The Congress 
domands a public enquiry into the causes which led to the said acts of suicide as 
well as into the conditions in which the detenus are being kept. The Congress 
sends its condolences to the bereaved families of tho threo detenus. 

Tho Congress records its condemnation of the action of the Government in pre- 
venting any non-official and independent enquiry into the conditions in which tho 
detenus are kept, like the oae proposed by the Committee appointed by the Congress 
Party in the Legislative Assembly. , . . . ..... 

The Congress condemns the revival of the prison in the Andamans which had 
l eon abandoned as a result of its condemnation by a committee appointed by tho 
tiovernraent. In the opinion of the Congress the conditions prevailing therein, 
naiticuiarly those relating to interviews with prisoners, segregation and lack of 
facilities for intellectual entertainment of educated political offenders to the Andamans 
should be discontinued and those already transported should be brought back to India 
forthwith. 

10. Indians Oversens 

The Congress sends greetings to our fellow-countrymen overseas and its assurance 
, f sympathy and help in their distressful condition and in the continuing deterioration 
in their status in the territories in which they have settled. The Congress is ready* 
and willing to take ail action within its power to ameliorate their condition, but 
desires to point out that a radical amelioration in their status must ultimately depend 
on the attainment by India of independence and the power effectively to protect her 
nationals abroad. 
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11. Colliery Disaster 

Tho Congress notes with sorrow and alarm the frequent oecnrronoe 6t accidents 
111 tho collieries of Bengal and Bihar, resulting in every case in the loss of numerous 
human lives, wide-spread misery among survivors and irreparable waste of a great 
deal of India's mineral wealth. In the opinion of the Congress such accidents are 
preventable and demonstrate the inefficiency of the State, and ntter incompetence of 
the owners and managers of theso collieries and their indifference to human suffering. 
It is necessary that effective measures be immediately undertaken by further legisla- 
tion and the stricter and more vigilant enforcement of rules and regulations to 
prevent such accidents. The owners of collieries should be maae liable to exemplary 
damages to be paid to sufferers from such accidents and their heirs. 

12. B. N. Railway Strike 

The 'Railway workers on the State-owned Railways, and their organisations 
supported by tho publio have been demanding a court of enquiry into the question 
of Railway retrenchment in general and tho question of reduction of the pay of tho 
lower grades of Railway servioo in particular. The Government and the Railway 
Board nave persistently ignored this just and legitimate demand. This Congress is 
of opinion that even now .if such a court of iuquiry is substituted the present strike 
on the B. N. Ry. can bo amicably settled. 

The Congress congratulates tho workers on the B. N. Ry. on their solidarity and 
tho bravo stand they have made against the repeated invasions on their rights. The 
Congress hopes that tho publio will extend to the strikors their full support and 
sympathy. 


IS. The Congress Constitution and Mass Contacts 

Tho Congress wishes to stress again the desirability of increasing the association 
of the masses with the Congress organization auJ of giving opportunities to the 
primary members to initiate and consider Congress policies and programme. With 
a view to bring this about, a Committee consisting of the President, Shri Rajendra 
Prosad, Shri Jairamdas Doulatram, Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, and the General 
Secretary is appointed, with the General Secretary as convener, to consider the 
introduction of suitable changes in the constitution, ami to report to the A. I. C. C. 
by the 30th April 1937. This Committee will cousider, inter alia, the report of the 
Mass Contacts Committee of the Lucknow Congress. 

Tho Congress is. of om'niou that, even pending such reorganization, Provincial 
Congress Committees should organise their provinces on the following basis 

1. Frim&ry committees should, as far as possible, bo established in villages and 
in mohallas or wards of towus. 

2. Members of primary committees should meet together at least twice a year to 
review their own work, consider local problems and grievances and further to con- 
sider the policy and programme before the Congress, and send their report and 
recommendations to their higher committees. A specified number of members of 
■primary committees should further have the right to requisition a meeting of the 
'primary committee to. consider a spec i lie question. 

X The subscription of four annas per annum may be collected locally in kind. 

In order to give effect to the above directions and further to make the Congress 
organisation more efficient and more responsive to the needs and desires of the 
masses, tho Congress directs the Working Committeo to appoint an organising 
secretary, and each Provincial Congress Committee also to appoint such organising 
secretaries. The Congress trusts that Congressmen in general will co-operate fully 
in this task of bringing our national organisation in ctoso touch with tho daily lives 
auMtruggle of the people. 

14. Authority to All-India Congress Committee 

The A. I. C. C. is authorised, if it so chooses, to make changes in the Congress 
constitution to enable the next session of tho Congress to be held in a month other 
than December. 

IS. Suppression of Civil Liberties 

Tho Congress again draws attention to and condemns the suppression of civil 
liberties in India, which continues intensively and prevents normal public life, 
interferes even with personal liberties, and crushes the present generation in India. 
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H«dgofl» of Congress Committees continue to be banned, ee also labour aadpeeaiBt 
otgttliifeM; the Ordinance lews function In addition To^Se 
wW Mywed and punitive nee of the Penal Code and toe Code at Criminal I^oednre 
to tomeea public activities and even the expression of opinion; the prestlaws and 
oeaaordtarmowle the newspapers; books and perlod&ak' are banned or stopped 
iu4g the Sea t Customs Act ; free movements are restrieted by extornment and intern- 
Jf5?L* concentration camps of detenus detained without trial oontittue; the Criminal 
Trtoes Ant is a menace, to peaceful citizens, and farther, this Aot as well an the 
XbvetoBer8 Aot are applied to political workers : passports are not Issued to Indians 
for the purpose of going abroad, and many Indians in foreign oountries jwo apt 
allowed to return home and have to live in exile. In Bengal and the N. W. 
nwuipe additional restrictions put an intolerable harden on public work m 


The Congress farther deeply regrets to note that many of these, and to i 
“ additional disabilities and suppression of civil liberties prevail in the Indian 

and democratic liberties in toe whole 



f 6. Elec Uo ni to Censttomt AmtmUf 

This Congress reiterates its entire rejection of the Government of India Apt of 
1035 and the constitution that has been imposed on India against tha declared win 
of toe people of the country. In the opinion o! the Congress any co-operation with 
this constitution is a betrayal of India's struggle for freedom and a strengthening 
of the hold of British Imperialism and a farther exploitation of the Indian masses 
who have already been reduced to direst poverty under imperialist domination. The 
Congress therefore repeats its resolve not to submit to this constitution or tooo* 
operate with it, both inside and outside the legislatures, so as to end it The Con- 
gress does not and will not recognise the right of any external power or authority 
to dictate the political and economic structure of India, and every such attempt win 
be met by organised and uncompromising opposition of the Indian people. The Indian 
people can only recognise a constitutional structure which has been framed by them 
and which is based on the independence of India as a nation and which allows them 
full scope for development according to their hopes and desires. 

The Congress stands for a genuine democratic 8tate in India where political power 
has been transferred to tho people as a whole and the Government is nnder their 
effective control. Such a State can only come into existence through a Constituent 
Assembly, elected by adult suffrage, and having tho power to determine finally tho 
Constitution of the country. To this end tho Congress works in the country and or* 
ganise the masses, and this objective must ever be kept in view by tho representa- 
tives of the Congress in the legislatures. . • « ^ 

Tho Congress endorses the Election Manifesto of the A. I. C. C. and calls upon 
candidates, standing on its behalf, to carry on their election campaign strictly on its 
basis and after election, to conduct their* work in the legislatures in accordance with, 
it Congress members or the legislatures should take the earliest opportunity to 
forward in the new Assemblies the demand for a Constituent Assembly, elected by 
adult suffrage, and this demand should be supported by a mass agitation outside to 
enforce the right of the Indian people to self-determination. ■ 

The Question of acceptance or non-acceptance of office by 4 Congrats momotrs 
elected to the legislatures under the new constitution will be decided by the A. I. C. 
G. as soon after the provincial assembly elections as is practicable. Immediately 
after tho elections tbe various Provincial Congress Committees wnl take steps to 
canmlt their district and other local Committees and send their own recommendations 
on this subjeot, so that the A. I. C. C. may be assisted in deciding this issue by til 
opinion 9 ! the mass of Congressmen and the country. 

17. C on v en ti on 


This Congress resolves that after the elections to the Provincial Legislatures h 
Convention shall be held consisting of Congress mouthers of the various provincial and 
central legislatures, the members of the All India Congress Committee, and each other 
as the Working Committee might decide upon. This convention shall pot li* 
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^iaj« fe» bgiitot mt to givt ttteat to tki potior laid down is too Otepm fleo- 
Ooqgrw rwolotiou, ud the datiitos of toe Ati-Indfe Oim 

eheti Ufa «n umw itapo for toe oalliag •* ttta m- 
«mOm and thin ty down toe praoedwe goraning U. 

■ M. Appeal to Veton 

, .nt Oongnaa InrtU. toe atteattea of the nation to the wo or al eleotion that «m 
^^^ to prorfawaa, and U which, oror, one &S£ad Omm prto- 


W" and profranme to aooordaaoe with the potior laid down to the etoSte £2- 
penatiatio nroea and cronpa eotrenohed to plaoea of power and poaaeaaed of wait 

to rofjt to r^y p iB idM a Ua ^aSSS^Stte t asae ud^for &Tto£pw 3£to ef " ffSS ! 
*** tmtotoat ttor will ataad tor tola gnat ooaao to the etootiraa aod to too graator 


ft* to int ^ 0 * to one, iremiring oloaa_atady and tomatiaatioa Rtraata 

tttoaoAPjja One hero not reported oo tor will take oarip atapatoaml to their 


— °g» proMeai to wjtoaa toe re; 
«ona y mm is h fajpeadhetio axpuitatimi sad i radical -change la the antiquated cad 

^to'hM awdettehar dan ^o to e^S toS^'a n toSferiUe^oae ifflmMediato*^ 
jotoyofa otfejt tor, toatof toe towdag of aa JJl-lndia Agrarian ftogaame, 


Itemra. the following atm are necessary, 

iart and revenue ffmnld be raiguirted having regard topmeet eoatf tioos 
aad dan dbtdd be enbctintufl redaotkui bn 'lott 

J. tbMpeaomio holdings should he exempted from seat or lead tax. 

& Agricultural incomes should be amesbed to income tax like all ether incomes, 
ea a prog rams scale, aubjeot to a prescribed minimum. 

4. Canal and ether irrigation rales should be substantially lowered. 

„ 8. , All feudal dues and levies and loroed labour should be abolished, sad demands 
other than nst should be made illegal. 

ff. Fixity of tenure with heritable fights along with the rights to build houses 
and plant trees should be provided for all tenants. 

?• An effort should be made to introduce oo-operative fanning. 

& The crashing burden of rural debt should be removed. Special tribunals 
should be appointed w inquire into this and all debts, which are unconscionable or 
beyond the capacity of peasants to pay, should be liquidated. Meanwhile a morato- 
rium should be declared and steps should be taken to provide cheap credit facilities. 

0. Arrears ef rent for previous years should generally be wiped out 

10. Common pasture leads should be provided, and the rights of the people in 
rte&h J^^d^be’ * 0r ® 8 * 8 *“** & 6 10ce recognised, and no encroachment on these 

11. Arrears oFratfs should be recoverable in the same manner as civil debts and 
not by ejectment 

12 Inere should be statutory b provision for securing a living wage and suitable 
working conditions for agricultural labourers. 

23. Peasant unions should be reoognised. 


iff- Nee peitlcipeffea fat ffa CwUlaa end ether faeperialiat Functions 

The Oo urns, pledged as it la to the independence of India and the elimination of 
all imperialist control ah d exploitation of the Indian people, baa for many years con- 
sistently followed a policy of not participating in any function or activity which is 
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meant to, or whioh tends to, strengthen the hold of British Imperialism or add to its 
prmtiga. Shis poKoy most he adhered to by all Congressmen. la particular the Con- 
gress wishes to detiare that Congressmen cannot parttoipste in any way in anroele* 
that mightbe held in India m ooaasotioa with tit mwxiaf *» 
that the nation will abstain from participation in all 


tioos. fits Congress, however, desires to make it olear that this is in no way 
to oipra a a any ill-will or dia oourt my to the King 1 ! person. 

m April I, mr 

sffsotively the will of the Indian paopla to resist the 

flnmiHtnnjui *» -- -- <• - * j .* 1 — a» — 


that the next 



and as an earnest of their determination to 

_ for its deatraotion, the Congress iaanaa a eaU for 
strike on April 1, the day on whioh the 


22. Nut i 
of the Congrem be held in Gujarat 


XW ABfacBa 

Jbupmr— 26 tk. D&embtr, 1996 

iting of the AO-Indie Congrem Committee was held 
> Psadai at TSlak Nagar, Fhfipur on December 25, 1996 at 8 p.m. 1 
I Hehrn presided. The Committee ooneisted of new mernben eleoled for 



i presided. 

1 the old mi 
i of the last i 


the Subjeots 
Bhri 
the 


jttee ooneisted of new members i 

from Bombsy. 

" st Bombsy on August 99 and 89, 1990 


__ ■ about the aooonnta. Owing to the 

in the tiam of the holding of the open session from March to December it had net 
teen poarible for the matters to sndit the account of the offices of the A. L a G 
end the Treasurer in time. The audited aooonnta, the President said, would be piaoed 
before the next meeting of the A. L 0. Cl * ... 

The President then thanked the members end the oountry at large for the whole- 
hearted oo-operation that ha had received from them in his work and hoped that 
he would continue to receive the same oo-operation daring his new term of office 
next jeer. 

The meeting then converted itself into the Subjects Committee Meeting of the 
Shispur session of the Congrem. 


Faispwr — December 26, 1996 

Another meeting of the A. I. C. C. was held st Faispnr on Deoember 99, 1996 at 
1 pjn. Shri Jawharlal Nehru presided. 

Messrs Dalai k Shah and Messrs Chotala! k Agarwal of Bombay were appointed 


es honorary auditors of the Congress. 

the Committee that under the Constitution ho 


The President reminded * 


oharged 


with the responsibility of nominating the Working Committee. He had previously 
given expression to his disagreement with this provision in the Constitution as it 
gave too much power to the President He still felt that some change wm neoemery 


w . wernng 
rnSSf Cm 


power to the President He atm felt that some ensue wm moamary 

to that, st my rate, the All-Indin Congrem Committee might nave the earliest 
opportunity of considering the President's nominations. No such change hid bom 
suggested at this Session as s Constitution Committee had been appointed to oon- 
aider the revision of the Constitution. The election of the whole . WetkkBg ~ 
mittee by the All-India Congrem Committee did not appear to be a ] 
aa this might destroy its homogeneity and tense of corporate reeponaf 

He then stated that he had decided to renominate the old Wo w 

He reelised that many provinces were not represented on it end there were many 
other Congressmen and Congresswomen whom he would have liked to iootodo lot 
the number of members was limited to fifteen. Ho intended however to teem find 
extend the practice of inviting selected individuals to meetings of the working 
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Members of the Working Committee 

Shrift Jawharlal Nehru (President), Jamnali! Baiaj (Treasurer). Yalahhhhai Fatal, 
Rajendra Prasad, Abui K&lam Asad, Khan Abdul Ohaffur Khan. Mrs. Sarojini Naadu, 
Jairasttdas Daulatnun. Subhas Chandra Bose (Acting: Sant Chandra Bose), Bhulabhai 
J. Desai, Govind Bauabh Pant, Narendra Dev, 8 . D Deo, Achyut Patwardhan and 
J. B. Kripalani (General Secretary). 

The Working Committee Proceedings 

, Bombay t December gth. to nth. ig$6 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Bombay on 9, 10 and 11 
December, 1936. Following members were present : ' 

Shris Jawharlai Nehru (President). Rajendra Prasad, Vallabhbhai Patel, Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Jamnalal Baiaj, Bhulabhai J. Desai, Govint Ballabh Pant, Sarat 
Chandra Bose, Narendra Dev, S. D. Deo, Aohyut Patwardhan and J. E Kripalani. 

< 1. Minutes 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Bombay already oiroulated were confirmed. 

2. Mass Contacts 

The report of the Mass Contacts Committee not being ready and not likely to 
be ready before the Congress session, the Working Committee appointed a sub- 
committee consisting of Shris Jawaharlal Nehru, Rajendra Prasad, Jairamdas Daulat- 
ram, Jayaprakash Narayan and J. B. Kripalani to consider changes in the Congress 
constitution with a view to increase the initiative of primary members and to make 
the Congress a more effective organisation for carrying cn its work and also to 
remove any anomalies that may be found in the constitution. 

3. Swaraj Bhawan Trust 

In placo of thd late Dr. M. A. Ansari, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan was nominated a 
trustee on the Swaraj Bhawau Board of trustees in terms of the Trust Deed. 

4. Burma 

The Committee discussed the position of the Burma P. C. C. in view of the new 
situation created by the separation of Burma from India. It was felt that some 
member or members of the Working Committee should visit Burma and get per- 
sonally acquainted with the wishes of the Burmese people in the matter and advise 
the Working Committee on the question. 

5. Bengal 

Shri Sarat Chandra Bose explained to the Committee the circumstanoea under 
which he had resigned from the membership of the Bengal Parliamentary Board. 
The opinion of the Committee was that he should withdraw his resignation in the 
interest of the Parliamentary work in his province. Shri 8. C. Bose respected the 
wishes of his colleagues and withdrew his resignation. It was also decided that 
Shri Govind Ballabh Pant should visit Bengal and help the local Parliamentary Board 
to select finally candidates who were to stand on the Congress ticket from Bengal 

6. Peace Congress 

Shri V. K. Krishna Menon’s report about the World Peace Congress was placed 
before the Committee. The Committee approved of “the conditions and reservation 
to the 'four points of the Peace Congress' 1 as stressed by Shri Krfahea Menon in 
his retort. The Committee also was of opinion that the question of Imperialism should 
also bo emphasised in this connection. 

7. Govsrnmsnt Intevfesence in Elections to the Provincial Aftetablss 

0) In spite of unequivocal declarations and assurances by the Under-Beeretary 
of State, the Yioeroy and others as to the observance of strict neutrality by Govern- 
ment servants in the matter of elections to the Provincial legislatures, fids Committee 
rqnalMo note the facta that several local Governments are still pai ria tte g in mm- 
tam^PUsquaUflcaticai of intending Congress candidates arising out of convictions 
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for aoEtakl offences, and continuing active interference Sin elections as is unmis- 
takably shown by the Conrt of Wards circular of the U. P. Government 

Hus Committee further notes that they are hankering the Congress in its 
election campaign by banning peaceful processions, meetings, hoisting of national 
flags and preventing movements of respected Congress leaders especially in the 
N. W. F. Province and in various other ways. 

The Committee still hopes that effective measures will be taken by responsible 
officials of Government to remedy these matters so that the promise of neutrality 
given by them it duly fulfilled. 

This Committee earnestly trusts that the hostile attitude of the Government will 
serve to stimulate the people to vigorous activity in support of the Congress candi- 
dates so that the victory of the Congress may bo fully assured in spite of all these 
handicaps. 

(2) whereas the method of voting proposed for the illiterate rural voters of the 
Provincial Assembly in the Uuitcd Provinces is completely destructive of tho secrecy 
and freedom of the vote, this Committeo is of opinion that this should be replaced 
by the system of coloured boxes with or without symbols which has been adopted 
by several other provinces and was proposed by tho All -India and the Provincial 
Franchise Committees and originally recoinmeuded by the local Government itself as 
a very sound, safe and simple method, especially for illiterate voters. 

8. Supplementary Manifesto (Sindh) ^ , 

The supplementary manifesto seut by tho Sind P. C. C. was approved. The P. C. 
C. was however to be informed that no stress should be laid ou minor points and as 
far as possible they might be dropped from tho document. 

9. Recent Frontier Operation 

The Committee, after some discussion about tho situation in tho frontier created 
by the recent raid, appointed a committee consisting of Sliri Vallabhbh&i Patel, Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan aud Uhulabhai Desai to consider the Frontier policy of the 
Government and the reoeut military operations there and make recommendations to 
the Committee and the Subjects Committee of the Faizpur Congress. 

10. Disciplinary Rules 

In suppression of the previous resolutions of the Working Committee in regard 
to disciplinary action the following rules were adopted by the Committee 

1. The Working Committee may take disciplinary action against, 

(i) Any Committeo of the Congress which deliberately acts or carries on propa- 
ganda against the programme and decisions of the Congress or deliberately disregards 
or disobeys any orders passed by any higher authority or by an umpire, arbitrator 
or commissioner duly appointed. 

(ii) Any member of a Congress Executive or elected Congress Committee who 
deliberately acts or carries on propaganda against the programme and decisions of 
Congress or deliberately disregards or disobeys any orders passed by any higher 
authority or by an umpire, arbitrator or commissioner duly appointed. 

(iii) Any member of the Congress who deliberately acts contrary to the decisions 
of the Congress or deliberately disregards or disobeys any orders passed by any 
authority, umpire, arbitrator or commissioner duly appointed or is gouty of 
embesslemeut of Congress funds or other fraudulent action in connection with funds 
and accounts, or of having broken a pledge given to the Congress or | any subordinate 
oommittee or of any fraudulent action in connection with the enrolment of members 
of the Congress or election to a Congress Committee or who {deliberately sots in a way 
which in the opinion of the Working Committee is likely to flower the power and 
prestige of the Congress so as to render his continuance as a member of the Congress 
undesirable in the interests of the Congress. 

2. (i) In the oase of a Committee of the Congress disciplinary action may be the 
supersession of such a Oommittee ; and such further notion against offending indivi- 
dual members as may be neeeesary. 

(U) In the oase of a member of any Congress Executive or elected Congress 
Oommittee, the disciplinary action may be his removal from each offioe or member- 
ship, sndthe fixation of a period daring which he cannot be validly elect ed to any 
office or membership in any oommittee of the Congress. 

flffiik In toe oase of a amber of a primary Congress organisation disciplinary 
notion may be a disqualification tor a stated period from standing for any election to 
87 
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the legislatures and local and municipal bodies or exeruising ibt other right as a 
member during the unexpired period of his membership sad the fixation of a period 
dating whioh he may not be admitted to the membership of the Congress. 

8 No disciplinary action shall be taken without an opportunity being given to the 
Committee or individual concerned to state its or his ease and answer such charges 
as are made before the Working Committee. 

4. The Executive 'Committee of the Provincial Congress Committee shall also have 
the power to take disciplinary action against their subordinate committees and num- 
bers of any Congress Executive Committees and members of primary oonmmittees 
within their province. In all sooh oases the rales and * procedure as are laid down 
for taking action by the Working Committee shall be open to the Committee or mem- 
ber against whom such disciplinary action is taken to appeal against it to the Work- 
ing Committee provided that pending the appeal he obeys the order appealed against 
The Working Committee may however stay the operation of the order. 

6. When the Working Committee is not sitting, the: President may take oogniaanoe 
of all urgent matters in regard to disciplinary action and shall act on behalf of the 
Working Committee. In all such oases the decision of the President must be placed 
before 4he next meeting of the Working Committee for confirmation. 

it. Resolutions on the following subfeels to be placed before . the 8ubjeet$ Com - 
mittes on December 25 and 26 at Faizpur were paeeed 

1. Elections and Constituent Assembly. 

8. Convention. 

3. Detenues. 

4. World Peace Congress. 

J These resolutions , wtih occasional verbal change «, were paeeed by the Congress 
are given above ae Faizpur Congress Resolutions). 


Faizpur 23rd. to 27th . December 1936 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Faizpur on December 88*87, 
M All members with the exoeption of Shris Jairamdas Daulatram and Sarat 
Chandra Bose were present. 

1. The minutes of the last meeting held at Bombay were confirmed. 

8. As the Auditors could not complete the audit of the offices of the All-India 
Congress Committee and the Treasurer in time, it was not possible to keep the 'audited 
accounts before the next meeting of the All India Congress Committee The |Work- 
log Committee therefore deoided that the President should make a statement before 
the A. L C. C. informing the members that as the audit of the accounts wsa not 
oomplete the audited aocounts will be plaoed before the next meeting of the A. L 0. 
OL Farther, the following resolution was passed fixing the financial year for the 
Congress : 


•The aooounting year of , the Congress for the purpose of keeping Congress 
accounts shaft be from October 1 to September 30. But the aooounta for the 
current year shall \be audited as at November 15, 1836." 

As the auditors’ preliminary inspection note complained of certain teohnioal irre- 
laritiee id the system of keeping accounts at the offices of the AU-Indis Congress 
mmittee and the Treasurer, the Working Committee appointed a oommittee oonsiat- 
r of Shria Jamnalal Bajaj, Bhnlabhai Desai and M 


ing of Shria Jamnalal Bajaj, Bhnlabhai Desai and JCathuradas Tnkamji, to consi- 
der, in consultation with the Auditors, the Bystem of keeping aooounta in the Treasur- 
er’s office and the A. L C. C. office as well as other Congress aooounta, central sad 


iMWfsr the Faizpur congress owing co rue wmmmm. ormceu in jjomoay oy im 
nmnal trouble. The matter was referred to the President who direoteu that etaotions 
in as many wards ae possible be held. Where eleotions oould not be held the last 
par’s delegates were to oontinue to function. The old «d Bio new delegates wme 


0, however thought that the procedure was not warranted by the ooi 
sleotioaa even in the wards free from trouble wore not ordered. The 
brought before the Working Committee and the Committee posted the 
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aible opportunity after the Faispur Goagreee and in any 
id( 0 f(Fwn«jy ^L937. After such election of detagates,tai 


j poesibl 

than the m' * 

of the A. I 

A Resolutions .on the followii 
> on December 25, 26 and 


1 at the 


>e new 


193^ were *peeeef 8nbjeots Oom- 


ft) Banna (2) Spain (3) B. N. Railway Strike (4) War Danger (5) ( , 

Brooded Areas (7) Frontier Polioy (8) Natural Calamities (9)Suppreastoa of Civ 
Iiberitea (10) Non-participation in the Coronation and otbor Imperialist Fnnotloaa 
(1 1) Indiana Overseas (12) The Congress Constitution and lfaas Oontreots (13) Col- 
liery Disasters (14) Agrarian Programme (15) Appeal to Voters (16) Authority to the 
A 9 I ndia Congress Committee. 

) The resolutions passed bp the Commit* at it « uniting at Bombay on De cem ber 
9. 10 and 11 together with th§ resolution* passed at Faispur on m e mber 
1988 were ptornd before the Subnet Committee of the 50th . dssetoe of the Omgreee 
at Faispur and with minor modifications m some of thorn more recommended for the 
open cession. The resolutions as finally ado p te d bp the Congress « 
at Faispur Congress Resolutions). 

Faispur— 99th, Dsesmbor 1936 

The tot meeting of the Working Committee wee held at Faispur on 1 
1696 at 2-90 p. xn. 

All members with tho exception of 8hris Jairamdas Daulatram and test (Mbs 
Bose were present Tho President invited Shris Hukmini Lskshminathy, Kbdola 
Sarabhai, Jaiprskssh Narayan and Had Ahmad Jftdwai to bo prosont at tho meeHaf. 
The dlsoneeion oeotrod round the oalling of the Convention, Its dsts sad Pjaoe* « 
was decided that tho Convention bo called either at Delhi or st Bombay in she third 

Wish Of Htwh. 

It was also decided that the next meeting of tho Working Committee ho held by 
tho end of February at Ward ha. 


THE PRESIDENTS IMPORTANT CIR CU LARS 

ridna 


Following two circular letters ware addreeeei by the President to the 1 
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Orosttbwnt Assembly to vary different from an All Party Conferenoo. It will b« * 
(^dPtachayat of the nation, elected on an adult franchise, meeting when the 
power has already shifted to the people so that they can give effect to 
tholr decisions without any interference from outside authority. It will be the only 
proper method of establishing a free democratic state for which the Congress stands. 

2. Convention 

The idea of this convention should be explained. It is not a substitute for the 
Constituent Assembly but a preparation for it, as well as for a disciplined and 
effective fight against the Federal structure and the rest of the now Aot. 


3. Suppression of Civil Liberties and Detenus 

This suppression and Detenu question must always be emphasised before the 
public so that a strong public opinion against them should be built up. 

4. Agrarian Programme 

Although this is a provisional programme, it has groat importance and the vast 
body of otir rural electors and others will appreciate it. It should therefore find 
prominent place in our election campaign, especially in rural areas. 

8- War Danger and Frontier Policy 

The importance of preparing the public mind on the possibility of imperialist war 
and our resistance to it must always ho kept in view. This requires wide-spread 
and ceaseless propaganda. As for tho Frontier Poliov of the Government, there 
is little realisation of tho injury this has done, and is doing, to India as well as her 
trans-border neighbours. It is desirable, therefore, that tho public should realise this 
danger and injury. 

6. Non-participation in tho Coronation and other Imperialist Functions 

This resolution is important and is essential that ' all Congressmen should always 
hoop in mind. No Congressmen can take part in any official or semi-official functions 
which go to strengthen British Imperialism. In doubtful oases it is bettor to err on 
the side of non-partioipation than on tho othor side. In such cases reference can 
be made to our offico. 

Special attention must bo drawn to tho possibility of coronation functions being 
hold here. Every such function, whatever it may bo, must ho avoided. Probably 
thore will bo no coronation celebrations in India for many months, but it is never- 
theless desirable to educate public opinion on this subject from now onwards. 

7. Hartal on April 1, 1937 

Tho hartal which tho Congress has fixed for April 1 is intimately connected with 
°nr agitation against tho now Act. It should therefore bo made a part of our 
election campaign and tho country should be fully prepared for it. Detailed direc- 
tions for it will probably bo issued later but tho general idoa of this hartal should 
bo popularised from now onwards. 

Printed copies of Congress resolutions arc being sent to you. 


Dear Comrade, 


II — Constitution of Mass Contacts 


I should liko to draw your special attention to the “Congress Constitution and 

DB .MIaI .t.AAAil V.. ll.A EV. 11 .1.1a ■ 


Contacts’ 1 resolution passed by tho Fuizpur Congress. By this resol 
committee has been appointed to reviso the constitution with a view to denr 
tho Congress atilt further. This Committeo would liko your co-oporatioiv 
natter and any suggestions received will be carefully considered, lim 
desirable for your r. 0. G. to appoint a small sub-committee for th< 

Itepotfs aad suggestions should reach us by tho filst March 1937. 

Ponding such constitutional changes, the Congress has suggested that a wider 
basis should bo given to the Congress by making the primary unit a village or a 
ttohalla. This can bo done even under the existing All-India constitution, though It 
may be necessary to alter some provincial constitutions for tho purpose. If so, I 
trust you wifi take Oarly steps to make the necessary changes in your provincial 
oopatitatkms. Wo hope that these village and mohalla committees will he foxmtkra* 
ingby thi and of June 1937. 

Cutter the ( ter ms of this resolution each P. G. C. has to appoint an Qggishg 


— w _ finch a secretary should preferably be a whole-time worker, 
os know aoou what you propose to do in the matter. 
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PRESIDENTS MPOBim CIRCULAR 
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PWpB— y Artiw 

Thtee wen complaints from several provinoes, of Congressmen seeking etoottoa 
in the provincial Assemblies in defiance of the decision of the OenttS Congress 
Parliamentary Committee and in violation of the pledge given by them in this behalf 
and in neglect of their duty as Congressmen. The President addressed the following 
letter to the presidents of tho Provincial Congress Committees and tha Provincial 
Parliamentary Boards to take necessary disciplinary action against such rofractory 
Congressmen. 

Dear Comrade, 

Reports reach onr office from timo to time to the offect that some Congressmen 
are opposing official Congress candidates in tho provincial elections. Whatever tho 
merits of various candidates might be, onco tho final decision has boon made by the 
Aentral Parliamentary Boards, there is no room for farther discussion. All Congress* 
men must stand by tnat decision and any who deliberately go contrary to it invite 
disciplinary action on behalf of the Congress. The mere fact that an individual Is 
personally anxious to go to the legislature that ho or she is prepared to flout the 
Congress decision is the final argument against his candidature. Too great a desire 
to enter the legislatures, or to have any office, is almost a disqualification im it And 
those whom this desire leads to pushing themselves onwards in opposition to tho 
decision of their own organisation, are certainly not desirable candidates. 

It was to meet such cases of flagrant indiscipline that the disciplinary rules of tho 
Congress have been recently revised by the Working Committee. Thoso rules are 
meant to be aoted upon. I want you therefore to report to our offioe immediately 
as follows 1. Names of Congressmen, if any, who arc opposing official Congress 
candidates, with further information as regards their constituencies and the name of 
our official candidates. 

2. What steps has your committee so far taken against those rebel CengreMmen 
or Congresswomen V lias any notice boen issued to them to submit their explana- 
tion or to show cause why disciplinary action should not bo taken against them. 

3. What further steps does your committee propose to take against them V 

4. I suggest that if you have not already taken stops this should bo done imme- 
diately. In addition to this, please inform all such rcbjl Congressmen that they 
should submit their explanations direct to our office for my consideration. In the 
event of tho local or provincial cxccutivo not taking a']<v]iiate action in the matter, 
action will be taken by us. A person who opposes and injures Congress work cannot 
continue to have tho privilego of calling himself a Congressman. 

Please treat this matter as urgent. 


Tha Independence Day 

January 23, 1037 is to be observed throughout tho country as the Independence 
Dav. This day, meetings are to bo h<dd everywhere even in the remotest villages* 
where the pledge of Independence is to be renewed by the audienco. There should 
be flag-hoisting ceremony everywhere in the morning and householders and shop- 
keepers should be requested to fly the national flag on their premises. Other 
national work may be undertaken to suit local condition! and tastes to coiobrato tho 
occasion. 

Khan Abdul Chaffer Kiss 


The following order of tho Oiief Secretary to Government, North-West Frontier 
Province was handed over to Khan Abdul Ghaffar JChtn it Faispar by the District 
Superintendent of Police of East Kbandesb. 

^Mar under Section 5 of the North-West Frontier Previnee Public Tranquility 
(Additional Powers) AetlD# (Act III). ftaftowor, ihemm 

M Whereas ha is satisfied that there are reasonable and sufficient groosds for 
believing that yen have acted in a manner prejudicial to the mahlie UnoMUity, and 
in furtherance of a movement prejudicial to the public tranquillity, the OoyomiMf* 
Oenaoil hereby direct* that yon ohaU net . enter, remain © r reside in tee Nerth-Wp* 
Frontier Province ; this order to remain in force until the 29th November, 1939 
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The setting in whloh the fiftieth Session of the Indian National Oengreaa met 
at Faizpur (liaharashtra) on the 27th. DnmW 10 SO was impressive in the 
extreme. At least 100,000 people, from far and near, had arrived ana were assembled 
inside* Tilak Nagar. Of these a large percentage came from the immediate vicinity 
of Faispur. Honrs before the session opened the gates to the vast amphitheatre 
were beseiged by a surging mass of men and women who pot a severe strain on 
the arrangements made for their entry into the amphitheatre and the seating 
accommodation made for them inside the oval where the session opened. 

At the sonth end of the oval stood the dais made of bamboo, whieh has bean 
the basio material for construction in Tilak Nagar. On the dais sat the leaders 
and the distinguished visitors including Jfahatma Gandhi and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. 

About fifty yards from the dais was the rostrum, fifteen feet high, surmounted 
by wicker umbrellas above whioh the Congress Tri-colonr Flag floated in the oold 
northerly wind. 

Enolosing the oval was a bamboo pallisade draped in white Khadi. The main gate 
whioh is at the north of the oval is a stern, austere structure in semi-Chinese 
pattern unadorned except by pieces of ooloured Khadi here and there. * 

At 4*90 p. m, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru , the President accompanied by 8ardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. Baba Rajendrs Prasad, Pandit Malaviya and 
other leaders arrived in prooession and took his seat on the platform amidst cheers. 

The sixty-thousand squatted in utmost orderliness and silenoe. The evening son 
felt upon them but could hardly counteract the effeot of the oold breeze in whioh 
the few flan that adorned the gateway of the rostrum and the dais fluttered and, 
with the saffron saris of women volunteers, were the only spots of oolour. 

The day's programme opened with the singing of u Vandemataram" . The names 
of all those who had sent messages of greetings and good wishes were read out and 
Mr. Nhanketrao Deo, Chairman of the Reoeption Committee then welcomed the 
delegates and visitors to the first village Congress and delivered his address. 

Mr. Shankar rao Deo took forty minutes to deliver his address of welcome la 
Uma+m. Re oame down the rostrum and mounting the platform gave Mr. Nehru 
the Presidential badge and garlanded him amidst cheers. 

The President then went up to tho rostrum. With folded hands he bowed to the 
andienoo whioh gave him Insty oheer. 

Whan tho General Secretary was reading tho messages of good wishes and great* 
lags ft ittafaw Gandhi, aooompanied by Mrs. Kastnrbai Gandhi entered tho amphi- 
theatre from behind without the audience noticing his entry nntil he r A 

dais. This was the signal for all-round cheering and cries of “Mahatma t 

Mr. Gandhi was helped by ftmdit Malaviya to get upon the dais and than < 
on either side of the President! 

Almost immediately after arrival, Pandit Malaviya and Gandhrii < 
animated oonveraation. Pandit Malaviya left earlier while tho Preside 

*”*21* SnSdent took an hour and forty-ftve minutes to deliver his address in HhriH. 
He had the English version by his eide end sprite extempore. He ended the 



with ''‘Ysademateiem*. Tho President then moved the 

\ the deaths of Dr. Aneari end others passed by the Subjects 
the House adopted it T 


Deo, the Chrirman of ten 
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for whioh we have 


hart, this 


site* 

This 



blazoned the path of Liberty in by-gone ages, by their great learning, by their deep 
spirituality or by the completeness of thoir renunciation aud sacrifice for the 
Motherland will rejoice, and welcome this historic moment which Unto the 
past and' the present in a mighty aspiration and effort for the future. The 
Indian National Congress has undoubtedly worked unoeasingly during the last 
fifty years, for the well-being of the entiro people of this land 1 . Yet, it must be 
admitted, that for many years, it remained largely a movement of the elect. Now it 
has gradually reached the heart of rural India. And I consider it a unique privilege 
for Maharashtra that ours should be the first province to convene this gathering In 
a village. 

Swaraj is my Birth-rioht 

I will remind you of a very significant event which marked the Poona Session, of 
the Congress in 1895. In that year the late Jyotiba Phule who founded the 
Satyashodak Samaj, had erected the statue of a Peasant in front of the Congress 
Pandal, with a view to draw the attention of that august gathering prominently to 
the Peasant and his problems. Commenting on this incident, Lokamanya Tilak had 

K in ted out that what the Congress worked and struggled for, was really the veil- 
ing of tho peasant and it was up to all Congressmen to eary tho realisation of this 
fact to the farthest homestead. This village session of tho Congress is the result 
of the loving labour and organisation in which peasants have taken a very prominent 
part ; this itself is no small proof of the extent to which peasant India has begun 
to identify itself with the Congress movement. Those who derived their inspiration 
from these twain forces of the hist generation— Lokamanya Tilak and Jyotiba Photo, 
have to-day joined hands in the service of the Notion on the platform of opr glorious 
or ganisati on. This is as much a matter of pride os of pleasure. That tho venae of 
this session is fixed in tho Khandesh is mainly a tribute 4o the steady and unostenta- 
tious service of our Congress workers in these, districts, daring the last 15 years. 
They have devoted thoir entiro energies in the service of the villages and those who 
work on the land. Aud when the Congress holds its session in Maharastra by whose 
name shall our city of bambus and mats bo known save that of Lokamauya Tilak who 

S ve us tho ( mantram* of nationhood “Swaraj is my Birth right . Mahatma Gandhi 
s laid special str es s on tiu ‘forgotten man’— tho ‘Daridra Narayan and thus be has 
been successful in widening the basis of our movement so as to make the peasant 
the hub of Our national politics. Under his guidance, a section of our Congress 
workers are endeavouriug to revitalise the rural crafts and village industries* W# 
have also had the benefit of his valuable advice and guidance in planning this present 
session. The Exhibition adjoining our scsston has been organised directly anderhie 
instructions. It is a great sight, when in this town blessed by the Higher, we meet 
amidst the p ea santry to draw up a fresh plau for our struggle; Ours is a rugged, 
mountainous tract : it can boast of no great lanrels in art and scienoe ; yet tot is a 
land which has ewr welcomed to its bosom alt thooo who ^ a _ Ye . 
tho Uhentton of their country. When we had annonitoed oar int eatjo n of hokUagthte 
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session in a village, you had givon up looking for 
l am keenly atrare of the many shortcomings you are 
comforts and conveniences you have to do without during year stay here* I am 
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awe yon will not miss the warn hearts that offer you their humble best, through all 
these faith^a. 

? Ranade 

Every mind that is noarished on the memories of Maharashtra must tarn at this 
juncture in grateful remembrance to all those noble men who have tried to mould 
the coarse of events and the times in which they lived and worked. Alike as the 
rest of India, the disappearance of the Maharatha Empire left a gloom in which the 
prevailing note was one of inaction and apathy. The task which .the late Justice 
Ranade set himself to do was to dispel this despondent inertia. He was oat to make 
men .think deeply so that they may act effectively. He stands oat as the fountain 
head of inspiration, remarkable alike for his profound learning and equally for the 
mighty humanitarian urge which ever inspired every single activity of his 
life. His efforts at creating a sense of oivio responsibility had began to bear 
some fruit even before the inception of the Indian National Congress. His 
seminal inspiration had began even then to move the minds of men around 
to newer thoughts and unexplored region of aspiration. The Sarvajanik 
Sabha eff Poona was founded to express these newer oonoepts of oivio responsibility. 
And because his was a oatholio spirit, all the movements initiated by the late Justioe 
Ranade were national rather than regional. Lokamanya Tilak has compared his efforts 
to those of Nana Fernavis, who straggled to uphold the Maharatha Empire in its last 
days of deoline, by his superior inteTligieuce aud tirelese efforts. Justioe Ranade tried 
to awsken a generation of men who were still under the glamour of the benevolent 
autocracy of the Victorian Empire. However, his erudition and breadth of outlook 
as well as the liberalism of his social ideals, place Rauade on a plane far higher than 
Nana Fernavis. 


Insolent Parody of Federation 

As early as in 1877 at the Delhi Durbar, Ranade and Sjt. Wasudeo Oanesh Joahi 
had mooted the project for the National Congress and placed it before the leaders of 
public opinion in the country. Mr. Allan Hume had further discussed the policy and 
objects of the National Congress with Ranade and his circle before the idea took its final 
shape. The inangnral session of the Congress was fixed to meet at Poona. It was 
many an accidental outbreak of cholera in Poona that forced the plans to be changed 
in favour of Bombay. Ten years after, the Congress session was held in Poona At 
this gathering, Rao Bahadur Bhide who was the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, talked of * United and Federated India.’ ‘ To-day, this conception has gained 
snob a wide acceptance that he has become the subject of au insolent parody by our 
Imperialist overlords. They deny us our freedom and our inalienable right of self- 
determination, and foroe upon us the Charter of our slavery. They expeot us to 
aooept it quietly, because perhaps they have chosen to call it the Constitution of an 
Indian Federation. The question of the effective wrecking of this slave ocistitution 
and Its substitution by a real system of soif-government has come to occupy the cen- 
tral place in our straggle. 


The 


Advent of Tilak 

of national self-respect was further fed by the efforts and sacrifice of 
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such noble workers as Chiplnnkar, Agarkar aud the great Lokamanya Tilak. Even 
More the Indian National Congress came to be founded as the organ of our 
struggle. Tilak and Agarkar had. willingly braved the then inoonoeivable hardships 
of mu, in the course of a struggle against the Foreign Power. Tilak jiad his 
entire energies of thought, word and action towards one single objegtile,-- the 
Intonritotton of onr political straggle. Our President, Pandit Jawahiphl, has 
righthroalled him the first among our houass leaders’. He dragged thcg^olitios of 
his day from the stuffy atmosphere of the drawing room and the council chamber, 
and tamed the public meeting into a forum of political education where problems 
were tackled without fear or favour. He utilised the famine of 1887 to work op a 
movement for Marian relief. It was also his idea to appeal to the glorious days 
of Ifaharsia Shivaji to kindle into the breast a fresh yearning for freedom. It was 
far Item nis mind to ne the memories of the Mara&a Empire to fan the faotion 
On the other hand, it was an earnest effort to 1 — — M 


__ , _ . on 

it in the heart of ignorance and poverty, that a nation 
is the sole mistress of her destiny/ 


-Wan,*] 


the welooxe address 


tut 


- -r-i i inlUatad by Lokuunya TU«k bad three dear oMaettaa at the 

fodtlfo hfd a var j firm realisation of the intrinsic excellence of Indian eultere. 
fepfte HifiS PI 0 *®?* degeneration of our land, he held that onr enltnre was based 
oft the widest of spiritual principles, on whioh alone aooial harmony and well-being 
cob fee approoohed In the world. Hence he was convinced that Indian recoostrne- 
tioo angt naoeaaarily be attempted on the sound foundations of Indian tradition 
and cuttnre, whioh represent the collective wisdom of generations. Thus alone 
India make her destined contribution to the well-being and progreaa ql 


1 great axiom was the need for India to attain her freedom before aho 

could save her great oulture from falling into decadent ruin. He waa firmly 
oonvinoed that no nation can grow to the full stature of her manhood, unless she 
had removed the chains of foreign exploitation. He was therefore never satisfied 
with the mere ventilation of petty grievances against the established order ; he Iras 
i votary of the cult of root and branch long before that oult gained its present 
popularity. Tilak was always very keen that the natural leaders of men in the 
iowaa should win the loyalty and love of the poorer people, and push ahead with 
the entire masses in the freedom's struggle. He was firmly convinced that 
radical reforms, whether social or industrial, educational or oultural, are impoaaible 
of achievement within the frame-work of the present Imperialist regime. To this 
sad he advocated that India should pool her entire resources to create a strong 
and militant organ for the struggle whioh will be capable of great resistance. 

His third great principle waa the inculcation of a conscious spirit of nationalism 
among all the classes and creeds of India, that have held her in disunion throughout 
all these yean. He never accepted any theory of transcendental divine right of 
one community or class to usurp the entire political power and continue to dominate 
the Uvea of all. Thus the Nationalism he dreamed of and struggled to realise 
in this land was essentially democratic in its content. He taught the upper 
dames to leave their snobbish aloofness and identify themselves with the common 
men around, and use their powers of education and ability for organising the 
nation for the struggle. 

' The cultural superiority of India, the necessity for complete sett-government, 
and nationalism that gives the fullest expression to real democracy, these may well 
be said to be the national heritage of Tilak'a political philosophy ; and the wide 
aooeptanoe that these ideas have gained among the entire pofitioaUy conscious 
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Montford Reform Constitution, whioh oame after the War, waa ‘inadequate, 
unsatisfactory, and disappointing.' To combat this Constitution, whioh denied ns 
onr right of self-determination. Tilak has founded the Congress Demooratio Party. 
It waa not his habit to indulge in constitutional niceties. His point of view 
always remained fixed to the polar star of Self-Determination, and Its logical 
counterpart— Complete Independence. To-day we are giving a more concrete shape 
to our demand in the form of a Constituent Assembly convened on adult franohise, 
without any reference to the Foreign power. He tried to make olear hie difference 
with those who stood for working the Montford Reforms on the Government’s 
terms. And he oalled his theory of action by the term Responsive Co-operation. 
But all hit speeches and writings of that time breathe an unmietakablo spirit of non- 
po-operathm and obstruction. This policy 0 ! consistent opposition was the bade el 
the policy determined a little Inter by the 8waraj Party ; and this same uncompro- 
mising obstruction is to be the key-note of our resistance to the new constitution. 
The National Congress must consistently maintain the same uncompromising appo- 
rtion to every Constitution, which it foisted on us in defiance of our sight of sett- 

Gahdbux Paoonjjaa 


fmaMfem has yielded ns constitutional reform on the one hand and repression 
on the other throughout the last half a century. The Rowlstt Act and the Amritsar 
naaaaere followed in the wake of the Montford Reforms. Dyers and O’Dwytn of 
the Punjab scandal went scotfree through the bureeueratio machine while they were 
hailed la their country as saviours of the Empire. It was felt that snob an Mur* 
and insult to the Indian Nation should be met with some definite and dtepSed 
MaHon. It wan the rare good fortune of this land, to have amongst as Mfehatma 
SB 
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Gaadhi who could offer a new and a dynamic lead at inch a time. He placed 
before the nation his programme of Non-Co-operation, and here Providence mug 
down the curtain on the career of tho beloved Lokamanya Tilak. Thus in a very 
literal tense, a new chapter of our straggle was opened on. Bat the end of one 
epoch itself marked the beginning of another. The National Congress accepted in 
foO the Oandhian programme of Non-Co-operation, and with the new programme 
came a new leadership. 

Tho comparatively sudden demise of the lamented Lokamaaya led to divided coun- 
sels end controversy among his lieutenants. As a matter of fact, the four main 
items* of his policy, which Tilak had decided npon for the Congress Democratic 
Party, were : I. The policy of obstruction inside the Legislatures, 2. The education 
lion of the electorate as well as of the large unenfraohised masses, on 
e of self-determination. 3. The acceptance of the political line of the Oon- 
ently with the prinoiple of JDemooracy, and 4. The carrying oat of its 
discipline both in tho letter and spirit Unfortunately a section of his followers gave 
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honest conviction that the 



weapon 

es -of Ahimsa which bring into play the ^profoundest sources of power that are 
within the human breast. The Swadeshi movement of Lokamanya Tilak has 
in the hands of Gandhiji as a broad -based organisation of khadi and the 
Village Industries Association. When Gandhiji initiated his first essay in 
mass tfatyagr&ua, Tilak was out of India. Ho took the first opportunity to state 
in jpnhTie tliat his only regret was that he was not in India to Join that Satyagraha. 
Tlits oaght to be a sufficient proof that Tilak was not on opponent of the Oandhian 


programme. 

It was from this point of view alone that the large moss of people in the country 
as well as the practical idealists among our youth threw themselves in this struggle. 
All the same, Maharashtra could not continue to be in tho advance guard of the 
fight for tho lack of an outstanding personality who could forge a powerful organi- 
sation out of spontaneous enthusiasm and uprising of large sections of our people 
in the province during the non-co-operation movement and afterwards. The flame 
of non-co-operation was kept undimmed by the band of selfless youth who had 
thrown themselves in tho non-co-operation movement tty their undying faith and 
sacrifice alone was this achievement rendered possible against great odds. The 
Mullhi Satyagraha. the National Schools in almost every district, Congress propa- 
ganda and 'Khadi work— all these paths of national service were literally strewn with 
thorns during the earlier years of trial. And Congress workers had to face very 
unfavourable conditions to keep their efforts going. But gradually this storm of 
ridicule and opposition subsided. Tho tempo of Maharashtra Politics began to be 
warmed up under tho enthusiasm of tho Youth Movement and the Boycott *of the 
Simon Commission. And tho sacrifices of Cougress workers through the years of 
despair began to bear a rich fruit. The 1930-32 movements mark a great upheaval 
in tho political awakening of Maharashtra. This movement laid bare a fund of 
hitherto unsuspected enthusiasm and love of the country, and the entire mass of 
our people stood by the Congress as one muu during this hour of trial. It is now 
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with comparative caso. In tho theory and praoNAd of Oandhiji’s Satytgr^a, *j****,|* 
a wonderful synthesis of Tilak’s dynamic energy and tho spirit of ogg«fl» »«nwj 
ttiat inquired tho whole life of tho loto Sit Gokhate. Evolutionary polities must ever 
combine personal valour with a spirit of dedication. ■■ And there can be only one organ 
welding tho entire national resources of heroism and ito v we, • 

Tolebixcb Purs Disciplisb 

A surrey of tho last fifty years of our national history will easily make it olear 
that tho Indian National Congress has alono attompted this task with a oertato mm- 
suru of success. This is tho most representative platform of our Hatton, isvery 
Zdo of iMnccd political opinion ^reflected within the Oongrew to-day Th e 
present organisation of the Congress is extremely broadbased and hence mast ow»«y 
democratic. Every one is freo to present his own plan of action to me wwim 
Any person may try to convert tho majority to his view and got the wmotM 
approval to his policy or programme. It is also proper that no undue rertriottai 
should bo placed on any group in trying to propagate ins own ide oIoy by^aU 
legitimate means, so long as caro is taken not to water down the %»ntaneeua*aa 
voluntary discipline of tho Congress which is its special source of strength. There 
should bo tho wisest measure of tolerance regarding tho particular schools of politi- 
cal philosophy. Only 'on these terms can tho most dynamic group jit any omo 
continue to keep in its Itands the leadership of the National Congress and on tome 
terms alono will it develop to bo our greatest organ of ^tno 

Anti-Imperialist struggle. Tho central motif of Indian politics 


n in ua w 

This was the spirit in which Lokaraanya^Tilak .iwroachod the ^ooffresB- 
Congress should keep its doors open to all those* who stood for 
India ; that no section should be outcast,— this was the quintessence °* ?*!*&* {jP^KSi Jfo 
Surat. The failure of the Congress leadership at the time, to keep a > MamamtaM 
led to a split. Tho expulsion of extremist forces made them an easy ’ KUMhgom to 
Iho repressive policies of the government. The consequent weakening oi the 
national stmgglo led to tho tlouting of the Indian demand for Swaraj. But .for that 
split in 1907. the Congress may have been in a position to wring out of »ritisn 
Imperialism tho birth-right of every nation in the critical moment of the Imperialte 
War. This lesson can help ns to realise tho urgency at tho P r *$* nt . * 

put no rigid barriers to the intellectual yearnings of the youth of to-da>. Suoh an 
effort has Tod before to an inevitable split iu which the national forces alono suffered 
a loss. May wo learn our lesson from that past failure ! But I trust that the 
(•amihian insistence on non-violence and tolerance is tho best guarantee against snen 

‘ l ^Thf exploited mnssc* o! every land are being mercilessly crushed tp-<tay tmder 
e double curso of Imperialist militarism. They aro tho helpless victims of their 


the 

war- 
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ar-lust Seicnco has unfolded ojvcr new secrets of nature for tho of , 

but tho maguitudo of our knowledge lias failed to add to tho woll-bunt of 
as a whole, mainly becauso human reason— and good-will .have 
lack of vitality and strength to hold their own. The industrial transfprmatiott of th 
maoluno ago has uprooted tho fabric of our social existence, and all oyer too world 
there is ah unprecedented upheaval, to determine what shall }>o shape ot things 
to come. Tho need of tho hour is for such P^neers of ^tal well-brnna w^w 
indicate to the perplexed masses tho direction *n which the tasks of somidwoons- 
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thftugh tho unceasing pursuit of social well-being. This social whole is tho ultimate 

basis of 1 r 1I true spirituality. It is not right 8 that , individu^ 

intellectual or physical, should bo turned to solfish ends alone. 

ment of Individual existence, as well as its true fulfilmeut, eanonljr when 

every faculty is turned to promote the well-being of all Tho 

wisdom, must specially bo realised by the powerfuT groups in every 

must co hand m hand with a detormmation to serve tho social ends. Else _the 

powerful will bo a curso to society. It is tlio duty of all who feel thj L?5w y tho 

the preservation ofcuitural values and spiritual standards, ever ^ Jjtovethwtoe 

strong do not abusi. fftsfc power ; that tho defenceless are assured of due protection * 
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jt j» tiielr job to struggle for the establishment ot a social order that gives every 
individual the i Uu^est ireodomto develop his potential faculties. Such men alone 
should control tho organised life of society. Tnen social institutions will foster a 
proper sense of duty. Where the social system conforms to tho needs of Dharma— 
there done docs Dharms presorvo that system. On such leaders of Men, also 
rests tho doty, to identify themsolves with tho struggles of tho exploited people ; 
they must support every effort to liberate tho downtrodden by moans of their 
self-reliant resistance Tho truly intelligent must use thoir. resources to their 
double end. This ( effort is tho apothesis of spiritual endeavour, and in this task 
alone can one attain, tho happiness of "having lived windy and well. The world is 
foil of organised power-lust and violence ; if we would steer dear of these rooks, 
wo must necessarily turn to our ancient heritage of wisdom, in order to dad a 
solution to our speciiio problems. Tho place of honour in this new technique of 
revolution, is taken by a genuine spirit of non-violence, self-purification, and tho 
insistence only to adopt righteous moans alono. It is a token of our past grandeur 
that we have hit upon non-violent mass resistance as the peculiar technique of our 
strugglo wo can march steadily on towards our goal of Swaraj or Hama uaj, where 
is no room for oppression or inequality, outy if we are struggling to ohange ourselves 
from within and without, where social reorganisation and individual transfer ma- 
tion move hand in hand. 

The conoopt of Hama Raj is deeply ombeddod in Indian hearts, and there is room 
enough -to alter its form in response to tho special needs of our times. Tho 'Hama 
Haj* of Hishi Yasishta and Vishwomitra was different from tho *Anand-Vau-Bhawan' 
of Tukoram and Kamdas. Lokamanya Tllak mado Shivaji’s anniversary a national 
festival. All the samo his vision of swaraj was not a raoro replica of olden times. 
It was fully democratic ; in the samo raannor Goudhiau Roma Raj is— ho has again 
and again insisted, democratic as well as cqilitarian. What tho world needs to-day 
is a political power that will bend its kuoo before tho organisod voice of the people ; 
such a power muBt also honour all those noble souls who maintain themselves free 
from all trommols of power and woaltli only to servo bettor. Kama Raj can bo rea- 
lised only whon tho path of duty is blazoned by a group of philosophers who can act 
effectively without stopping down from their pedestal of spiritual excellence ; and 
human society can march stead ity towards gotva Yoga, whoro tho coereivo arm of 
tiro State will wither away in tho effortless will of Society to pursuo common onds 
rather than individualist ones. 

II iwover much wo may differ regarding this ultimato objective, our immediate 
task is the liberation of our pooplo from the death grip of British Imperialism. On 
this point wo of tho National Congress speak with one voico. Hence the Congress 
becomes tho spear- huad of anti-imperialist resistance and tho nation gathers under its 
standard. If all theso onorgics could bo converted to peaceful Resistance, I feel certain 
that wo have ©very hopo of approaching our objective of freedom from British 
Imperialism and tho establishment of a stato whoso nature is determined by our 
own people. , , , . 

Three hundred years ago Maharaja Bhivnii of blessed memory vowed to lay down 
Ms all beforo the alter of freedom and tho Brahmin intelligentsia which groppod up 
.♦ho Muslim governments of tho time was weaned away by tho passionate appeal of 
Hamdas. Ami whon tho upper classes saw tho path of duty tho peasants in their 
thousands stood by them snouldcr to sltouldcr. To-day tho peasant is looking for a 
similar lead. If tho faith of peasantry can be linked to the dispassionate endeavour 
of oar intelligentsia, MnUarastra will not fail to tuko her place of honour in the van- 
guard of tho nation. Tho forces of the Congress arc properly organised tn aionarsstra. 
Communal distinctions have ceased to separate us and the increasing poverty of the 
mass of our people is ailing them with a now sense of political discontent. If at 
this juncture tho intelligentsia of our provinco will act up to the messago of lAkft- 
manya Tilak and accept tho leadership of the masses tho day of our liberation will 
ho noar indeed. If they ronounco all pursuit of personal ends, tho nobJo teaching of 
Oita fiahasya will bo roalised hero and now. 

Axoxg ms PsasAimy 

It is not fair to detain yon long. This is tho first occasion 3n tho glorious Watery 
of our organisation when tho Congress Sossion meets in a village among the peasantry. 
Normal man has a natnral aversion to newfangled innovations ; his first instlnet is 
against such changes. Few are thoy who love to leave the beaten track. Thfe lesson 
has been re-learnt in the matter of the present session. In the boftootog there*** 
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muoh opposition from friends and others alike. Mach of It, it mast however be ad- 
mitted was genuinely well intentioned. The story of this session will make an in- 
teresting reading. It will Incidentally also reflect on the undesirable traits of the 
present regime. Bat if we have faoed opposition we mast also generously acknow- 
ledge the willing oo-operation of many. Truly has the Deity been described as 
Amh$ Bahuuthara Vakthramthra. This great construction is raised by a thousand 
hands of the great Pnrusha-Janata Janardhan. How else could this work have been 
achieved. Primarily I must mention the peasant who owned this land, who have 
allowed us the use of the same. This land has its peculiar limitations and not a 
little of the opposition was duo to this factor. Withal, there is a sacred spot The 
great Congress has met in its sessions on this ground. As we have trimphed over all 
our difficulties and begin this session, our trials and hardships have lost all their 
sting. Even so we are conscious of the comfort we have failed to provide you and 
I orave your indulgence for these shortcomings. I sincerely wish this session every 
success under the inspiring guidance of Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru who, 1 trust, will 
give us a correct lead towards our cherished goal of freedom. Vande Mataram 1 

*v 

Presidential Address 

Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru thou delivered his address. The following is the teat 
Comrades, 

Eight and a half months ago I addressed you from this tribune and now, at your 
bidding I am here again. I am grateful to you for this repeated expression of your 
confidence, deeply sensible of the love and affection that have accompanied it, some- 
what ovorburaened by this position of high honour and authority that you would 
havo mo occupy again, and yet I am fcarfu! of this responsibility. Men and women, 
who have to carry the harden to-day, havo a heavy and unenviable task .and many 
are unable to cope with it. In India that task is as heavy as anywhere else and if 
the present is full of difficulty, tho veil of the future hides perhaps vaster and more 
intricate problems. Is it surprising then that I accept your gracious gift with hesi- 
tation ? 


I ns Detents and the Departed 


Before we consider the problems that face us, we must give thought to our com- 
rades— those who have lert us during theso past few months and those who languish 
year to year, often with no end in prospect, in prison and detention camps. Two well- 
beloved colleagues have gone— Muklitar Ahmad Ansari and Abbas Tyabji, the bearers 
of names honoured in Congress history, dear to all of ub as friends and comrades, 
brave and wise counsellors in timcB of diff cult* . 

To our comrades in prison or in detention wo send greeting. Their travail con- 
tinues and it grows, and only recently we havo heard with horror of the suicide of 
threo dctenucs who found life intolerable for them in the fair province of Bengal 
whoso young mon and women in such large numbers live in internment without end. 
We have an analogy elsewhere, in Nazi Germany, where concentration camps flourish 
and suicides are not uncommon. 

8oon after the last Congress I had to nominate the Working Committee and I 


included In this onr comrade, Subhas Chandra Bose. But you know how he was 
snatched away from us on arrival at Bombay and ever since then he has been 
kept in internment despite failing health. Our Committee has been deprived of 
hia counsel, and 1 have massed throughout the year this brave oomrade on whoa 
we all counted so rhueh. Helplessly we watch this crushing of onr men and women, 
bnt athis helplessness 'in the present steels our resolve to ond this infotaafcte 
condition of our people. 

One who was not with us at Lucknow has come back to «a after long internment 
and prison. We offer cordial welcome to Khan Abdul Gbafihr Khan lor Ida own 
brave self as well as for tbe sake of the people of tho frontier Provinoe whom he 
has so effectively and gallantly led in India 1 ! straggle for freedom. But thontfi ho 
is with ns, be may metTao the orders of the British * * " 

back home or enter his province or eve; 

" * station is still illegal 


Ids tho 


1 nndSdhr a your behalf warm welcome to one who, though young, is 
i old tad wall-tried soldier in India's fight for freedom. Comrade ILlt. Roy ba* 
just oimo to na affor d tag and moat distressing period in prison, but, though 


Government la Biffin run, go 

. the Punjab. And in that provisos of 
and moat political activities prevented. 
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sbakenup in body, he comes with fresh mind and heart, eager to take his part In 
that old straggle that knows no end till it ends in suoeess. 

The elements have been unusually cruel to us during these past few months and 
famine and floods and droughts have affiioted many provisoes and brought great 
a ngerin g to millions of onr people. Reoently a great cyclone desoended on Ountnr 
district m the South causing tremendous damage and rendering lam numbers 
homeless, with all their belongings destroyed, we may not complain of this 
beoause the elements are still largely beyond human oontrol. But the wit of man 
can find a remedy for recurring floods due to known causes. and make provision 
for the consequences of droughts and the like, and organise adequate relief for the 
victims of .natural catastrophes. But that wit is lsolung among those who oontrol 
onr destinies, and onr people, always living on the verge of utter destitution, oan 
face no additional shook without going under. 


The Abyss of Win 

We are all engrossed in India at present in the provincial eleoUona that will 
take place soon. The Congress has put up over a thousand candidates and this busi- 
ness of election ties ns up iu many ways, and yet I would ask you, as I did at 
Lucknow, to take heed of the terrible and fasoinsting drama of the world. Our desti- 
nies are linked up with it, and our fate, like the fate of every country, will depend 
on the outcome of the conflicts of rival foroes and ideas that sre taking piece every- 
where. Again, I would remind you that our problem of national freedom as well as 
sooisl freedom is but a part of this great world problem, and to understand ourselves 
we must understand others also. 

Even 'during these last eight months vast changes have oome over the international 


strident voice. introducing an open gangsterism in international affairs. Based as it ia 
on hatred and violence and dreams of war. it leads inevitably, unless it is oheoked in 
time, to world war. We have seen Abyssinia succumb to it ; we see to-day the 
horror and tragedy of Spain. 

British Foreign Policy and Fascism 

How has this Fascism grown so rapidly, so that now it threatens to dominate 
Europe and the world ? To understand this, one must seek a clue in British foreign 
polioy. This policy, in spite ot its outward variations and frequent hesitations, has 
been one of consistent support of Nazi Oermany. The Anglo-German Naval Treaty 
threw France into the arms of Italy and led to the rape of Abyssinia. Behind all the 
talk of sanctions against Italy later on, there was the refusal by the British Govern- 
ment to impose any effective sanction. Even when the United States of America 
offered to co-operate in imposing the oil sanction, Britain refused, and was content to 
see the bombing of Ethiopians and the breaking up of the League of Nations system 
of collective seonrity. True, the British Government always talked in terms of the 
League and in defence of collective security, but its actions belied its words and were 
meant to leave the field open to Fascist aggression. Nazy Germany took step after atop 
to humiliate the League and upset the European order, and ever the British ‘National 
Government followed meekly in its whispered blessing. 

Spain came then as an obvious and final test, a democratic government assailed by 
fascist-military rebellion aided by mercenary foreign troops. Here again while Fascist 
Powers helped the rebels, the League Powers proclaimed a futile policy of non-inter- 
vention, apparently designed to prevent the Spanish democratic government from com- 
bating effectively the rebel menace. . ' _ f ^ 

Bo we find British imperialism inclining more and more towards the Faaolst Power, 
though the language it uses, as is its old habit, ia democratic in texture and pious 
in tone. And beoause of this contradiction between words and deeds, British pres- 
tige has sunk in Europe and the world, and ia lower to-day than It has ever been 
for many generations. 

i from thb Spanish Cfcm Wan 

.who 


So in the world to-day these two great foroes strive for ■ 

wish to crash this fwedem under imperialism andFheei«a, In tele straggle BritafaL 
though certainly not the mam ef terBritith people, inevitably Joins tee ranks d 
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reaotion. And the straggle to-day is fiercest and olearest in Spain, asd on the out- 
oome of that depends war or peaoe in the world in the near future, Fascist domina- 
tion or the scorching of Fasoism and Imperialism. That Straggle has many lemons 
for ns, and perhaps the most important of these is the failure of the a WpftT i tfo 
process in resolving basic oonfliots and introducing vital changes to bring social and 
economic conditions in the line with world conditions. That failure is not 
by those who desire or work for the ohanges. They aooept the democratic method, 
threatens to affect great vested interests and privileged classes, refuse 
to accept the democrats process and rebel against it For them democracy ****»$ 
their own domination and the protection of their social interests. When it fails to 
do this, they have no farther use for it and try to break it op. And in their attempt 
to break it, they do not soruple to use any and every method, to ally themselves 
with foreign and anti-national forces. Calling themselves nationalists and patriots, 
they employ mercenary armies of foreigners to kill their own kith and kin and 
enslive their own people. 

In Spain to-day our battles are being fought and we watch this straggle not merely 
with the sympathy of friendly outsiders, but with the painful anxiety of those who 
are themselves involved in it. We have seen our hopes wither and a blank despair has 
sometimes seized os at this tragic destruction of Spain’s manhood and womanhood. 
But in the darkest moments the flame that symbolises the hope of Spanish freedom 
has burnt brightly and proclaimed to the world its eventual triumph. So many have 
died, men ana women-boys and girls, that the Spanish Republic may live and free- 
dom might endure, we see in Spain, as so often elsewhere, the tragic destruction 
of the wails of the citadel of freedom. How often they have been lost and then 
retaken, how often destroyed and rebuilt 

I wish, and many of you will wish with me, that we could give some effective 
assistance to our comrades in Spain something more than sympathy, however deeply 
felt. The call for help has come to us from those sorely stricken people and we 
oannot remain silent to the appeal. And yet I do not know what we can do in 
our helplessness when we are struggling ourselves against an imperialism that binds 
and crushes. 

The was or Ideas 

So 1 would like to stress before you, as I did before, this organic connection 
between world events, this action and interaction between one and the other. Thu9 
we shall understand a little this complicated picture of the world to day, a unity in 
spite of its amazing diversity and conflicts. In Europe, as in the Far East, there is 
oontinuons trouble, and everywhere there is ferment. The Arab straggle against Bri- 
tish imperialism in Palestine is as much part of this great world conflict as India’s 
> struggle for freedom. Democracy and Fascism, nationalism and a decaying oapitalism. 
combat each other in the world of ideas, and this conflict develops on the material 
piano and bayonets and bombs take the plaoe of votes in the straggle of power. 
Changing conditions in the world demand a new political and economic orientation 
and if this does not come soon, there is friction and conflict. Gradually this leads 
to a revolution in the minds of men and this seeks to materialise ; and every delay in 
this change-over leads to further conflict. The exist ing equilibrium having gone, 
giving place to no other, there is deterioration, reaction, and disaster. It is this 
disaster that faces us in the world to-day and war on a terrible scale is an ever 
present possibility. Except for the Fascist Powers every country and people dreads 
this War and yet they all prepare for it feverishly, and in doing so they line up on 
this side or that The middle groups fade out or, ghost-like, they flit about, unreal, 
disillusioned, self-tortured, ever-doubting. That has been the fate of the old libera- 
lism every-where though in India perhaps those who call themselves Liberals, and 
others who think in their way, have yet to come out of tho fog of complacency that 
envelops them. But we 

“Move with new desires. 

For .where we used to build and love 

Is no man's land and only ghosts can livo 

Between two fW»” 

What are these new desires ? The wish to pat an end to this mad world sys- 
tem which breeds war and conflict and which crushes millions ; to abolish poverty 
and unemployment jmd release the energies of vast numbers of people and utilise 
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P ^ re ” -i tnd ‘ {fttowoot of humanity ; to baild whore to-day wt 
P*® 1 .months I hare wandered a great deal in this vast 
bad g OBit and I hare seen again the throbbing agony of India's maim, tte oali 
°& *?__ *?**** the terrible burdens they oarry. That is our problem ; 

aU otters me secondary, and merely lead up to it To solve that problem we shad 
have toend tte imperialistic control and exploitation of India. Bat whit is this 
uMmisliam of to-day ? It ib not merely the physical possession of one ooontry by 
another ; its roots lie deeper. Modern imperialism is an outgrowth of oapitaliam and 
cannot be separated from it. r 

It is beoaoae of this that we oannot understand our problems without understand- 
ing the imperialism and socialism. The disease is deep-seated and requires a radical 
and revolutionary ^ remedy .and that remedy is the socialist structure of sooiety* 
we do not fight for sooialism in India to-day for we have to go far before we oan 
sot in terms of sooialism, but socialism comes in here and now to aelp us to understand 
our problem and point out the path to its solution, and to tell us the real eontent 
of tte Swaraj to come. With no proper understanding of the problom, our notions 
are likely to be erratic, purposeless and ineffective. 

The Congress stands to-day for full democracy in India and fights for a democratic 
State, not for sooialism. It is anti-imperialist and strives for great changes in our 
political and economic structure. I hope that the logic of events will lead it to 
socialism for that seems to me the ouly remedy for Iudia's ills. But the urgent and 
vital problem for us to-day is political independence and the establishment of a 
democratic State. And because of this, the Congress must lino up with ail the 
progressive forces of the world and must stand for world peace. Recently there has 
taken place in Europe a significant development iu the peace movement. The World 
Peace Congress, held at Brussels in September last, brought together numerous mass 
organisations on a common platform and gave an eflective lead for peace. 
Whether this lead will succeed in averting war, no oue can say, but all lovers 
of peace will welcome it and wish it success. Our Congress was ably repre- 
sented at Brussels by Shri V. K. Krishna Blenon aud the report that he has sent us 
is being placed before you. I trust that the Congress will associate itself fully with 
the permanent peace organisation that is being built up and assist with all its 
strengh in this great task. Iu doing so, we must make our own position perfectly 
clear. For us. and we think for tho world, tho problem of peace oannot be separated 
from imperialism, and in order to remove tho root cause of war, imperialism must 

S o. We believe in tho sanctity of treaties but wo cannot consider ourselves bound 
y treaties in the making of which the people of India had no part, unless we 
accept them in due course. The problem of maintaining peace cannot be isolated by 
us, in our preseut condition from war resistance. Tho Congress lias already declared 
that we can be uC parties to an imperialist var, aud 
tion of India's man power and resources for such 
be resisted by us. 

The League of Nations has fallen very low 

it seriously as an instrument for the preservation of rw — . - — . 

for it whatever and the Indian membership of the League is a faroo, for the selec- 
tion of delegates is made by British Oovorumeat. We must work for a real L^aaue 
of Nations, democratically constructed, which would in effect bo a League of Peoples. 
If {even the preseut League, ineffective and powerless as it is, can be used in favour 
of peace we shall welcome it. 

Witt this international background in view, lot us consider our D *Jtonal ESSR* 
The Government of India Act of 1935. the now Constitution, stares at luomMVKft 
this new charter of bondage which has been imposed upon u ? 
rejection of it, and we are preparing to fight elections under it. Why we have 
entered into this election contest and we propose to foUow It “P_ jy. bwnfaj*; 
steted in the Election lUnifesto of Jhe S?oJs!T3tl! 

. I 4 A. _ j. Aa A«i4 2 A Mlft 


we will not allow the exploits- 
a war. Any such attempt will 

and there are few who take 
poace. India has no enthusimm 



and no Congressman, no candidate for selection, must forget , — - — - , mnM 

must be wiStotte^four corners of this policy. We yen £L*° og 10 thd W®totures 
to poiano the path of constitutionalism or a barren reformism. 
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there is a oertain tendency of compromise over tneee elections to seek a majority 
at any oost This is a dangerous drift and must be stopped. She elections must fie 
used to rally the masses to the Congress standard, to carry the message of the Con- 
mss to the millions voters and non-voters alike to press forward the mass struggle. 
She biggest majority in a legislature will be of little use to ua ii we have notthis 
mass movement behind us. and a majority built on compromises with reactionary 
groups or individuals will defeat the very purpose of the Congress. 

Demand fob Co ns titu ent Assbmbly 

With the effort to fight the Aot, and as a oorollarv to it we have to stress our 
positive demand for a Constituent Assembly elected under adult suffrage. That is the 
very 'corner-stone of Congress polioy to-day and our election campaign must not be 
conceived as something emanating from the British Government or as a compromise 
with British imperialism. If it is to have any reality,- it must have the will of the 
people behind it and the organised strength of the masses to support it, and the 
power to draw up the constitution of a free India. We have to create that mass 
support for it through these elections band later through our other activities. 

The Working Committee has recommended to this Congress that a convention of 
all Congress members of all the legislatures, and such other persons as the Com- 
mittee might wish to add to them, should meet soon after the election to put forward 
the demand for the Constituent Assembly, and determine how to oppose, by all feasi- 
ble methods, the - introduction of the Federal structure of the Aot. Such a 
Convention, which must include the members of the All-India Congress 
Committee, should help us greatly in focussing our struggle and giving it proper 
direction in the legislatures and outside. It will prevent the Congress members of 
the legislatures from developing provincialism and getttng entangled in minor provin- 
oial matters. It will give them the right perspective and a sense of all India discip- 
line, and it should help greatly in developing mass activities on a large scale. The 
idea is full of big possibility and I trust that the Congress will approve of it 

Next to this demand for the Constituent Assembly, our most important task will be 
to.oppose the Federal structure of the Aot. Utterly bad as the Aot is, there is nothing 
bo bad in it as this Federation and so we must exert ourselves to the utmost to 
break this, and thus end the Aot as a whole. To live not only under British impe- 
rialist exploitation but also under Indian feudal control, is some thing that we are 
not going to tolerate whatever the consequence. It is an interesting and instructive 
result of the long period of British rule in India that when, as we are told, It is 
trying to fade off, it should gather to itself all the reactionary and obscurantist 
groups in India, and endeavour to hand partial control to the feudal elements. 

the development of this federal scheme is worthy of consideration. We are not 
against the conception of a federation. It is likely that a free India may be a 
federal India, though in any event there must be a gieat deal of unitary control. 
But the present federation that is being thrust upon us is a federation in bondage 
and under the control politically and socially, of the most backward elements in tne 
country. The present Indian States took shape early in the nineteenth century in 
the unsettled conditions of early British rule. The treaties with their antooratio 
rulers, whioh are held up to us so often now as sacred documents whioh may not 
be touched, date from that period. 

It is worthwhile comparing the 6tate of Europe with that of India. In 
Europe then there were numerous tiny kingdoms and princedoms, kings 
were autooratio, holy allianoes and royal prerogatives flourished. Slavery was 
legal During these hundred years and more, Europe has ohanged out of 
recognition. As a result of numerous revolutions and changes the princedoms 
have gone and very few kings remain. Slavery has gone. Modern industry 
has spread and demooratio institutions have grown up with an ever-widening 
franchise. These in their turn have given place m some countries to fascist diotator- 
shiril Backward Bussia, with one mighty jump, has established a Soviet Booialist 
State ane an economic order whioh has resulted in tremendous progress in all 
directions. The world has gone on changing and hovers on the brink of yet 
another vast change. But not so the Indian States *, they remain static in this ever- 
ohanging panorama, staring at us with the eyes of the early nineteenth oentury. 
The old treaties are sacrosanct, treaties made not with the people or their represen- 
tatives but with their autocratic rulers. 

This is a state of affairs which no nation, no people can tolerate, we cannot 
recognise them old settlements of more than a handled years ago at pirmiwit 
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and qiwba n gm g. The Indian 8 totes will hare to at into the scheme of s free India 
and their peoples mast have, as the Congress has declared, the same personal, oWu 
and deaoomli liberties as those of the rest of India. 

28! recent years little was heard of the treaties of the States or of paramonntoy. 
the rulers knew their proper places in the imperial scheme of things and the heavy 
hand of the British Government was always in evidence. Bet the growth of the 
national movement in India gave them a fictitious importance, for the British 
Government began to rely upon them more and more to help it in combating this 
nationalism. The rulers and their ministers were quiok to notice the change In the 
angle of vision and to profit by it They tried to play, not without success, the 
British Government and the Indian people against each other and to gain advantages 
from both. They have suooeeded to a remarkable degree and have gained extra* 
ordinary power nnder the federal scheme* Having preserved themselves as antooratio 
units, which are wholly outsido the control of the rest of India, they have gained 
power over other jparts of India. To-day we find them talking as if they were 
independent and laym| down conditions for their adherence to the Federation. There 
is talk even of the abolition of the viceregal paramountcy, so that theso States may 
remain alone in the wlxole world, naked and nnchecked autocracies, which oaunot be 
tampered with by any constitutional means. A sinister development is the build- 
ing np of the armies of some of the bigger States on the efficient basil. 

Thus oar opposition to the federal part of the Constitution Aot is not merely a 
theoretical one, but a vital matter which affeots our freedom struggle and our future 
destiny. We have got to make it a central pivot of our struggle against the Aot 
We have got to break this Federation. 

Our policy is to put an end to the Act and have a clean slate to write afresh. 
We are told by people who can think only in terms of action taken in the legiria- 
tures, that it is not possible to wreck it, and there are ample provisions and safe- 
guards to enable the Government to carry on despite a hostile majority. We are 
well aware of these safeguards ; they are one of the prinoipai reasons why we 
reject the Act. We know also that there are second chambers to obstruct us. We 
can create constitutional crisis inside the legislatures, we can have ujaujwks. we 
can obstruct the imperialist machine, but always there is a way out. The Constitu- 
tion cannot be wrecked by action inside the legislatures only. For that, mass action 
outside is necessary, and that is why we must always remember that the essenoe 
of our freedom struggle lies in mass organisation and mass action. 


The policy of the Congress in regard to the legislatures is perfectly clear ; only 
in one matter it still remains undecided— the question of acceptance or not, of once. 
Probably the decision of this question will be postponed till after the elections. At 
Lucknow I ventured to tell you that, in ray opinion, acceptance of offioe was a 
negation of our policy of rejection of the Act ; it was further a reversal of tne 
policy we had adopted in 1920 and followed since ^then. Sinoe Lucknow^ the ^ 


not going to the legislatures to co-operate in any way; with the Aot bat to ^ 

That limits the field of our decision in regard to offices, and those who ' 
acceptance of them must demonstrate that this is the way to, non-co-operate with tne 
Aot, and to end it. 

It seems to me that the only logical consequence of the OangrMs pollcy, as 
defined in our resolutions and in the Election Manifesto, is to have nothing to no 


uuiurou iu our rosuiuuuus auu iu mu aiw«'iu *“•-“** , , — ~~ -.1 

with office and ministry. Any deviation from this woujd mean a wersal of Uuk 
policy. It would inevitably mean a kiod of partnership with British 
the exploitation of the Indian people, iu acquiescence, even though under protest 
and subject to reservations, in the basic ideas underlying the Act, an assoc mu J* jo 
some extent with British imperialism in the hateful .t**kofths XS£SBl°2nS if *5 
advanced elements. Offioe accepted on any other basis *? JP®” 1 ™!* %LmJL 
is possible, it will lead almost immediately to deadlock and fa 

ns ; we welcome it. But then we must think in terms of deadlocks and not in 
terms of carrying on with the office. 


depends on compromises with non-Oongress elements, a poaej nu*v* 
onroMse, and one whioh weald inevitably lead to our acting to direct opposition 


to (ha 
baa 

A majority without bat tasking can do Httle in bo legislators* own a 

with a oonsoiout andT organised maa rapport oaa make the functioning of 
wry difficult 

Wo haw put the Constituent Assembly in the forefront of our programme ao 
wed ao the fight against the federal structure. With what foroe can wo pram bow 
two vital points and build up a mam agitation around them if wo wobble owr 
the question of office and get entangled in its web ? 

We haw great tasks ahead, great problems to solve both in India and in bo 
international sphere. Who can face and solve base problems ifc India but bis great 
organisation of ours which has through fifty years’ effort and sacrifice, established 
Its unchallengeable right to speak for the millions of India ? Has it not become the 
mirror of beir hopes and desires : their urge to freedom, snd bo strong arm that 
will wrest this freedom from unwilling and resisting hands ? It started in a small 
way wib a gallant band of pioneers, but even then it represented a historic foroe 
and it drfew to itself be goodwill of be Indian people. From year to year it grew, 
faced inner oonfliots whenever it wanted to advance and was held back by some of 
its members. But be urge to go ahead was too great, be push from below inoreased, 
and bough a few left us, unable to •adjust themselves to changing conditions, vast 
numbers of obers joined' be Congress. It became a great propaganda machine 
dominating be pubuo platform of India. But it was an amorphous mam and its 
organisational side was weak, and effective action on a large scale was beyond its 
powers. The ooming of Gandhiii brought peasant masses to the Congress, and be 
new constitution that was adopted at his instanoe in Nagpur in 1920 tightened up 
be organisation, limited be number of delegates according to population, and gave 
it atrengb and oapaoity for joint and effective action. That action followed soon 
altar on a ooontry-wide scale and was repeated in later years. But be very success 
and prestige of the Congress often drew undesirable elements to its fold and aooentua- 
ted bo defeots of be constitution. The organisation was becoming unwieldy and 
•low of movement and oapable of being exploited in local areas by partioolar groups. 
Two years ago radical ohanges were made in the constitution again at Gandhiji’s 
instance. One of bese was be fixation of be nnmber of delegates aooordhkg to 
membership, a ohange which has given a greater reality to our elections and strong- 
boned us organisationally. But still our organisational side lags far behind be great 
prestige of be Congress, and there is tendency for our committees to funotion in 
bo sir, out off from be rank and file. 


Congbiss Constitutional Changes 

It was partly to remedy bis that be Mass Contacts resolution was passed by 
bo Lucknow Congress, but unhappily be Commitee bat was in charge of this 
matter has not reported yet. The problem is a wider one than was oomprised in 
that resolution for it includes an overhauling of be Congress constitution wib be 
subfeot of making it a closer knit body, capable of disciplined and effeotive action. 
That action to be effeotive must be mass action, and the essence of be atrengb of the 
Congress has been bis mass basis and mass response to its calls. But bough that 
mam basis is bore, it is not reflective in be organisational side, and hence an 
inherent weakness m our activities. We have seen be gradual transformation of 
be Congress from a small upper olass body, to one representing be great body of 
tha lower middle classes, ana later be masses of this country. As this drift to be 
masses oontinued be political role of be organisation ohaoged and is ohanging, for 
this poHtionl role is largely determined by the eoonomio roots of the organisation. 

We are already and inevitablyj committed to this mam basis for without it bere 
is no power or strsngb in us. We have now to bring that into line wib be 
orgaalmtfoo, so as to give our primary members greater powers of initiative and 
oentrol, and opportunities for day to day activities. We have, in other words, to 
democratism the Congress stiff further. 

v Another aspect of this problem that has been debated during be past year has 
bean be desirability of affiliating ober organisations, of peasants, workers ana others, 
which also elm at the freedom of be Indian people, and bus to make be Congress 
the widest possible joint front of all be anti-imperialist forces in be country. As 
it is, the Congress has an extensive direct membership among born groups ; pro- 
bably 95 per omt of Ms memben oome from the peasantry. Bat, it is argued, bat 



. On real objeot before ns is to build up s powerful joint front of all tbe anti* 
imperialist foroes in tbe oountry. The Congress has indeed been in the past and is 
to-day, suoha united popular front, and inevitably the Congress must be the basts 
and pivot of united action. The active participation of the organised workers and 
peasants in such a front would add to its strength and must be weloomed. Co- 
operation between them and the Congress organisation has been growing and hra 
been a marked feature of tbe past year. This tendency must be encouraged. The 
moot urgent and vital need of India to-day is this united national front of au tones 
and elements that are ranged against imperialism. Within the Congress itself most 
of these forces are represented, and in spite of their diversity and difference in out- 
look, they have co-operated and worked together for the oommon good. That is a healthy 
ska both of the vitality of our great movement and the unity that binds it together. 
The basis of it is anti-imperialism and independence. Its immediate demand it for a 
Constituent Assembly leading to a democratic State where political power has bens 
transferred to the mass of Ihe people. An inevitable consequence of this is the 
withdrawal of the alien army of occupation. 


Painful Contrasts 

These are the objectives before ns, but we oannot ignore the . 

realities and the day-to day problems of our people. These- ever-present realities are 
the poverty and unemployment of our millions, appalling poverty and an unem- 
ployment which has even the middle olasses in its grip and grows like a oreepkg 
paralysis. The world is full of painful contrasts to-day, but rarely nowhere else are 
these contrasts so astounding as in India. Imperial Delhi stands, visible symbd of 


British power, with all its pomp and « circumstance and vulgv ostentation and wests 
fnl extravagance ; and within a few mtlee of it are the mud huts of India • starving 
peasantry, out of whose meagre earnings these great palaces have bera built, huge 
salaries and allowances paid. The ruler ox a 8tate flaunts his tyatees and his laxury 
before his wretched anamiserable subjects, and talks of his treaties and his I nherent 
right to autocracy. And the new Aot and Constitution have oosne to us to 
amT perpetuate these contrasts, to make India safe for antooraoy and 

Oun 
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m , , f .D*nan<ig *{? nulioal reforms hi the rent tad revenue and the abolition of 
rndal levies have been made from most of the provinces. The crashing burden of 
d ^ on t he^agripnltarai classes has led to a wide-spread cry for a moratorium and a 
snertantial Homdation of debt In the Punjab Kasim (Debt) Oommitees have grown 
np^fo protect the peasantry. All these and many other demons are insistently made 
ngs 4 of peasants testify to their inability to carry their present 
hiy doubtful if this problem oan be solved piecemeal ana with- 
y the land system. That land system cannot endure and an 

remove the intermediaries between the cultivator and the State. 

Co-operative or collective farming mast follow. 

The reform of the land system is tied up with the development of industry ; both 


burdens. Tot it ffhli 
out changing complete, 
step is to 


large scale and 

ed and raise the pi 


. in order to give work to our scores of millions of 
hi standards of our people. That again is connected 

r ■ L 


medical relief, 
the eoonomio 


many other things— education, housing, roads and transport sanitation, 

social services, etc. Industry cannot expand properly beoause of 

and Unanoial policy of the Government whioh, m the name of Imperial Preference, 
Bntish manufactures in India and works for the profit of Big Finance in 
the City of London. The currency ratio continues in spite of persistent Indian pro- 
tests>f gold hss been pouring out of India continuously now for five years at a pro- 
ugious rate, though all India vehemently opposes this outflow. And the new Act 
tells us that we may do nothing which the viceroy or the Governor might consider 
as an unfair discrimination against British trade or commercial interests. The old 
order may yield place to the new but British interests are safe and secure. 


that i 

with all manner of vested interests' obstructing us and preventing „ 

* gro*t planned system for the whole land and dealing with all these various nation- 
al activities, co-ordinating them, making each serve the larger whole and the .interests 
of the mass of our people, only such a planned system with vision and courage to 
back it, can find a solution. But planned systems do not flourish under the shadow 
of monopolies and vested interests and imperialist exploitation. They require the air 
and sou of political and social freedom. 

These are distant goals for us to-day though the rapid maroh of events may 
bring us face to face with them sooner than we imagine. The immediate goal— in- 
dependence— is nearer and more definite, and that is why perhaps we escape, to a 
large extent, that tragic disillusion and hopelessness whioh affects so many in Europe. 

AVe are apparently weak, not really so. We grow in strength, the Empire of Bri- 
tiun fades away. Beoause we are politically and economically crushed, our civil 
liberties taken away, hundreds of our organisations made illegal, thousands of our 
young men and women always kept in prison or in detention camp, our movements 
oontinually watched by hordes of seoret servicemen and informers, our spoken word 
taken down, lest it offend the law of sedition, because of all this aud more we are 
not. weaker but stronger, for all this intense repression is the measure of our growing 
national strength. War and revolution dominate the world and nations arm 
desperately. If war comes or other great crisis, India's attitute will make a differ- 
ence. We hold the keys of success in our hands if we but turn them rightly. Aud 
it is the inoreasing realisation of this that has swept away the defeatist mentality 
of our people. 

Meanwhile, the general eleotion claims our attention and absorbs our energy. 
Here too we find official interference, in spite of denial, and significant attempts 
to prevent seorecy of voting in the case of illiterate voters. The united Provinces 
have been singled out for this purpose and the system of ooloured boxes, which will 


be used every*] . 

elections in spite ol 


has been ruled out for the U. P. But we shall win in these 
e odds— State pressure, vested interest, money. 


xnat win do out a little step in a long journey, and we shall march on, with 
dan|br and distress as companions. We nave long had these for onr fellow travellers 
and we have grown used to them. And when we have learnt how to dominate them, 
we shall also know how to dominate suooess. 


After the Presidential Address, Pandit Nehru moved the oondolenoe resolution 
regarding the deaths of Dr. Ansari, and others passed by the Subjeots Committee 
yesterday and the House adopted it Pandit Nehru then announced that 
M a hatm a Gandhi would address the House, whioh received the * announcement with 
ones of “Mahatma Qsndhi-ki-Jsi” and load oheers. Mr. Gandhi was the recipient 
of a great ovation, when ho rose to speak. Mr. Gandhi then addressed the House. 
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Mahatma oandhts address 


&1 


MuUIttA GllfDHI*S . 

la the course of his speech Mahatma Gandhi wj thav would he w* *uu 
had^ nothing muchjto up. What he had t?say he had already nH 



them oertaia things. He told them to throw the responsibility oa Qod sad start work 
Thero had been several criticisms against the step taken in holding the OnnsTf 
in a village. Several newspapers had criticised it and had dwelt upon the ahortoomluL 
The Beoeption Committee did not have sufficient money. Nevertheless, the? all sawtnat 
the Congress here was the same as before. In fact, the village Ooagreas had turned 
out to be a bigger one than expected. He had told the Reception Committee to be 
prepared for the needs of one lakh of people. During the flag salutation this 
morning alone, according to the estimate of some, two lakhs of people were present. 
Allowing for differences for estimate, he was suro there must have boon at least one 
lakh of people Such a large influx of people had made the (Inception Committee 
authorities fear whether they would be able to meet their needs. 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi paid a compliment to the bangis and said there were 
people among those who came to Faizpur who did what they should not do in the 
interests of sanitation. They no doubt had a hospital, but it was not big enough 
for the large number of people to be treated at once. ^ 

Mahatma Gandhi said lie had in fact suggested that the Reception Committee 
should now ask people to begin to leave. He felt, however, that they should here- 
after continue to hold the Congress in a village. They should take a vow then and 
there not to hold the Congress in towns in future. The drawbacks that they saw 
there could easily be obviated. There was uo doubt iu his mind that it would be 
very easy to hold the Congress in the villages. By doing so the amount they spent 
could be considerably economised, but according to liirn, even that amount was big 
enough. He had wauted the Faizpur session to be completed within Rs. 5.000 but 
that was found to be not possible. They did not get sufficient support and tney had 
to pay a big rent for the grouud. His idea was that no rent should be paid for the 
ground on which the Congress was held. The Reception Committee were also com- 
pelled to hold the Congress iu Khandesh because they could not bavo got the mom 
number of volunteers elsewhere. However, in spite of the impediments, the Reoeption 
Committee had carried on their work and though there was strain they did not 
lose heart If they really wanted to go into the villages and take the message of 
the Congtess to the villages they should take a vow to hold all future Congresses in 
the villages. 

Continuing, Mr. Gandhi said : 'The villages also will have to understand what you 
poople who want to got Swaraj want them to do. The President and the SooUusts 
are saying that you merely sleep after paying four annas. The mere payment of 
four annas does not show that you are real Congressmen. Preparations for the Con- 
gress are not over in a day but they take a number of months. They have to go 
round and get things ready. This sort of connection that has been established 
should be continued all the year through. If you want this you mast take • vow 
that yon shall hold the future Congresses in villages. 

“The decision of a Constituent Assembly can be taken only when you have| 8wa* 
raj at your door. You can call a Constituent Assembly when yon have got full 
strength. It oannot meet in Delhi but in the remotest village, Swaraj can bo got 
only by increasing our strength on all sides. If we increase that strength wo oan 
see 8waraj coming soon, what I asked von to do in 1920 is still loft n n aoo ptn- 
plished to-day— charka, prohibition, removal of untouohabiiity. If you loavo thoio 
thin gs unattained take to your heart an old man saying it— if you do not oarry out 


these you will have lost Swaraj.” . 

Immediately after his speoon, Mr. Gandhi left the session. 


The Preudont then put from the cheir the nwlutions on (U World Peeoe Oojjfrme, 
*>- — o—i- ( 4 ) Exoluded Areas, and (5) Natural Calamities, and all 


(2) Burma, (3) 8pain, 
passed unanimously. 


•For Text of Resolutions see pages 201—206. 
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Aohant* Narendra Jhv then mo?ed the resolution regarding 
aald we ware fifing in an age of revolution. The eoonomio 
throughout the world were tumbling down. Thi 


War Banger* 9 . 

id pongj 

town. They had to consider what were the 
ge old oustoas. The old < 


for this tnmbling down ox age i 

of society was crumbling all over the wond bat still it was in existence in i 
places and they could take it that it was on its last legs. Imperialism, after xeAohiof 
ita summit, was slowly coming down. 

Hr. 8qfid Zakir, seconding the resolution, declared that there was only one \ 
in which India should take part. That was the war that would load nor to 1 
Independence. 

Mr, Acku t Patwardhan explained the resolution in Maharatti, after which the re- 
aoluioh was passed unanimously . 


her 


Frontier Policy 

Mr. Bkulakhai De$ai moved the resolution on Government’s “Forward Policy" in 
the Frontier. Mr. Dessi, speaking on his resolution, declared the Government was only 
intent upon spending on the army budget on one pretext or another, whether it was 
danger from China or from Russia. Government had perforce to talk of imaginary 
danger %nd of civilising the uncivilised people. Italy also talked In the same language 
regarding Abyssinia. Government spoke of building' roads. How were they building? 
with machine-guns on thd one side, with the army on another and aeroplanes roar- 
lag. overhead. There was a great need for roads in India. But no thought was given 
to building them. The only reason for building roads was to rush troops although 
the ostensible reason given was that it was to provide work for the tribes. 

Referring to the ban on Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Mr. Desai asked how could ha 
and his associates suddenly give up non-violenoe as soon as they crossed the Frontier. 

Sardar Bardul Singh Caveaheer , seconding, said one of the most improper things 
the British Government was doing was to make Indians fight with Frontier tribes. 
Pathans and Afgans were their fnends, bat the Government had asked us to fight 
them. Indian troops had been taken to Burma and asked to fight Barmans. The 
result was that their own brothers had become enemies. Before tne British oame to 
India, Pathans and Indians were living as brothers but after the British advent, near- 
ly twenty expeditions had been taken oat against the trans-Frontier tribes by creat- 
ing scares that the Frontier men had taken away their children and their women. 
From personal knowledge he could say they were very well-behaved, and a more hos- 
pitable people oould not be found anywhere in the world. It was untrue to say that 
they were behaving in the way alleged by the British Government in India. Pathans 
wore foil of enthusiasm for freedom and the British Government wanted to kill this 
enthusiasm and therefore they had started their forward policy. “We, as Congress- 
men, want to declare that we are with them and they with us. They are fightiog for 
their freedom. We are prepared to join hands and fight for the freedom of both?’ 

The resolution was passed unanimously and the House adjourned. 


Second Day— Faixpur— 28th. December 1936 


Whoa the Congress session resumed sitting to-day at 4 p. m., the vast amphi- 
theatre had not been filled by visitors, who were still pouring in. presumbly under 
the impression that the session would continue for another day and they could atte n d 
at leisure. 

Preside n t Nehru, accompanied by leaders, arrived precisely at 4 p. m. and after 
brief consultations regarding the speakers on each resolutions were to be moved, ha 
wmtwp the rostrum and was loudly cheered. 


Rbuusb ertDnmro* 
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i penal Jail, which had 


and condemned the revival of Andamans «s 
__ 0overnm ®pt Enquiry Committee. 

The resolution wee passed. 


resolutions one 
dealing with mi 


m- 


exptesBing 
sa contact 


was the resolution passed by the 
All-India Oo agrees Committee to 
Congress in a month other 


The resolntion regarding Indians overseas and the insolation expressing sympathy 
with victims in colliery disasters were next moved from the ohair ana passed im- 
animouslv. 

The fr$^d§nt then moved from the chair two 
pathy with the B. N. Railway strike pm d the other 
were pissed nnanimonsly. 

Venue of Nest 

The next resolution to be pat from the Chair 
Subjects Committee this morning authorising the 
decide the time of holding the annual session of the 
than December, if the A. I. C. C. thought it seoesssry. 

Mr. Subramania Aiyar ( Tamil Nadn ) said that by the reeotntien 
being pat from the ohair, delegates were placed in an embarrassing position. The 
Congress constitution contained the provision that the annual session should be held 
in December. His objeotion was that the precedent slioold not be set of the Working 
Committee changing bye-laws as it pleased. Only the plenary session of the Con- 
gress should have the right to make any change. 

The Fruident intervened and said that it was s matter for the Executive Com- 
mittee to deoide the convenient time. The change was not a vital one. 

The delegate said : “Let ns first deoide where we should hold the next Congress. 
Then we will deoide the time.” 

Finding that there was opposition to the resolution, the President asked Hr. N. V. 
Gadgil to formally move a resolution authorising the A. I. GjO. to deoide the month 
in which the next ssssion of the Congress should be held. 

Mr. 8ubramanayam said that the introduction of the word ‘next* practically meant 
that he M won his point 

Mr. K. F. Nariman , opposing the resolution passed by the 8nbjeots Committee, 
was different from the one moved by Mr. Gadgil. He objected to the word ‘next* 
being included and said that the time of the Congress session had boon expe rime n t e d 
with before and that tho Luoknow session had ultimately changed it The month of 
December was the best from many points of view. a m . 

After a delegate from M ahakoshal had opposed the change and Swam! 8aWanand 
had supported it the resolution was put to vote and passed by a large majority. 

Suppression of Civil Libert!* 

Pandit Govind Baliabh Pant moved tho resolution on the suppremion of civil 
liberties. In a very powerful speocli, Pandit Pant said that the suppression of Civil 
liberties was going on daily. For instance, Khan Abdul Gaifar khan, who was anxiously 
looked for to by his people was banned from entering tb^rentoer Province in 
spite of declarations m the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Legislatures 
that the elections would not be interfered with, out those declarations were not 
strictly adhered to. A^ain, was there any Indian heart whioh was not moved by the 

Put said that even newspaper! in thi» oountry djjTaot eajej 
• freedom. Before the very start, they had to make deposits of 

Judges h ad held that under the Press Act any sort of writing could b# 


While Pandit Pant was making his speech, Kisans mitered the pandai and took 

th **rTSfc & "£*!* seconded the reeolation in t torcefal Maratti epeoch. HedetejM 
instances ot su|£ression ol ciril Ubertie* and ^ K* 

hnoomn so accustomed to these suppressions of elementary rights thfsi dtps tnsK 

tt *Jhe*OI^ >0 Sobe^Moe t moremeat had been affiped, .fffi A** 

imdw lawn still remained on the statute books. He also rsferrsd to too issmBoo 

he cm. from . pro*** eta. eaw.1*. 
' ~ flower otB^^in^ »«ejwe« 

had netehed tears tor someone near and deer. Two, the 
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Midnapore, he said that every Congress body there was under ban. The people had 
been ahat out of Midnapore because some relative had taken pan in Civil Disobe- 
dience. Articles and news which could bo published outside Bengal could not be 
printed in the province. The remedy for all this lay in their hands. The resolution 

was passed. 


Parliamentary Programme 

Babu Rajendra Prasad next movod the resolution on elections and Constituent 
Assembly. He declared that none need imagine that those who went to the legisla- 
tures would bring them nearer Swaraj. The big work before the Congress did not 
lie ip Councils, but outside. Though thero was difference on acceptance or non- 
acceptance of office, there was none as regards the object of wrecking tne constitution. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya rose to second the 'resolution and was greeted 
with prolonged cheers and cries of “Malaviya-ki-jai”. Pandit Malaviya asked, l *Why 
do we reject the new constitution ?” We cannot achieve Swaraj through this 
constitution. Not only does it not give freedom but it takes away what little freedom 
we have. So long as the Britishers are in India- they will look to their own benefit 
and not to the benefit of India. If any impartial tribunal were to look at it, it will 
be found that the constitution has been forced on India in order to enforce British 
rule. For the last 50 years, we have been crying that we should be allowed to rule 
onr country. The world knows this, India is one of the biggest countries in the 
world. Look at its past Gan any one doubt that it had a glorious past ? What is 
to happen to India has been deoided by the British Parliament 6,000 miles away. 
Britain has often declared that India will be ruled in consultation with Indians. 
Bnt not on any one oooasion has Britain consulted Indians. 

‘•We are fit to rule ourselves and we have not lost the power of ruling which 


four countries in the world, including 
whose heart is not moved at this deploi 


, have 
de state 


our ancestors possessed. While 

got freedom, is there an Indian r 

of India to-day ? In spite of our capacity and intelligence, we are slaves of the 
British. Are we not ashamed ? The British people say, ‘work this Act for ten years 
and then we will give you another instalment’ Can we tolerate this ? I am convinced 
that as long as we are controlled by the British Parliament, we cannot have Domi- 
nion Status or any other status. 

Look at what is happening in free countries. Look at Japan. She is respected 
alt ever the world. Other countries which were really on the verge of collapse are 
getting freedom. I am deeply moved. It is our right to have freedom. Even if 
British rule in India were heavenly, yet we cannot tolerate it. We must have 
Swaraj. Those who are self-centred and filled with pride refuse to realise this 
plight of India. Not only Britishers are afraid and express surprise at our wish to 
Mtndepeudeut of the British people, but there are many Indians who express 
anrpriae at our determination to have complete independence. Is there any Indian 
who thinks that we should not rule ourselves and.should not be independent ? (No, No’ 
waa the ory from the vast concourse). Is there any Indian who does not wish that 
our states should be as that of the British ? (No,’ was the cry again.) 

Wa have to decide and take a vow that we will not be happy until we attain 
liberty. We should be ashamed that we are not free. It is a matter of shame and 
sorrow. It is essential that we should forget our differences and join hands. We 
went the friendship of Britain. If Britain wants onr friendship, she can have it Bat 
she wants us to be her dependents. We do not want it. Do we not want an army 
under our control ? Look at the preparations being made for war. Look also at the 
wig that other countries are taking stops for the betterment of their people. It is 50 
years since I have been in the Congress. I may not live long and I may die with 
the sorrow that India is not free. But yet, I also hope that I will live to see India 
fr*a.” Proceeding, Pandit Malaviya asked how many of those present knew the oondi- 
tton#of tisane. Children did not have enough food to eat, nor enough clothing to 
wear. The remedy for all this lay in Swaraj. But how many wanted Swaraj ? He 
pot the question to the aodienoe, “Do yon want Swaraj ?” and paused for answer. 
*Yia" oan&e the reply from the andienoe. , 

and 

, India 

hm every kind of materiel to make fier happy. Bat she is not united end, therefore, 

‘ i to under the intotoreble yoke of foreign rale. The time is gone when any one oom- 
.. . ... • So tong as we do not feel the shame of foreign 


swaiff ahouMj 
rate, <mr < 
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* wniiiidsd the audienoe of the myiur that the RriHiKw will mi 

™ Aere w fear in him. -Ton shodd prepwe to c^U^w 1 ^ 

oar demands and - - « ™ 


'" R*P British Government will reoognise oar demands' and oonoeda tkmkt --- 

M ^ of *?. °» n « re “ «• «ot SSutTwh h^toUrk 

ft® tS. ”5?^/!**? oar ? ow *rtioe, become brave and Ska a to® b k*ft2* 
OendmUiw, ftndit Mriariya Hid, “I have served tSiconat^torM ™ 

. about to W» my lesve of this country. I aiTabout to taka m I 

y<m the •*°*l «»at I feel wheel tiSak 

to pass iwiy without seeing qt oonntrv fraa fmm fMa 


lotto of thin 
t that l may 
bondage of -* 


iad-thTyoH to - 

moved an amendmeat to the effeot that the state visualised In the 
reeolation should oome into existence through an uncompromising anti-imperialist 
sfanggle and. seizure of power. He declared that against one oou^tuSmLjSlfHr 
ohuld not impose another. They could not impose the slogan of Ooastitaent 
Assembly on the slogan of constitution. Before the Constituent Assembly oame. 
they should capture power and then the Constituent Assembly could fauBifha 
scheme that the country wanted. v 

Sardar Sardul Singh Cavasheer moved an amendment to the effeot that no 
Congressmen shall aooept offioe under any oiroumstanoe and Congressmen shall 
bring to an end the normal working of the oonstitation in any way nor aooept 
any responsibility for the working of the oonstitation. Heart* if wnakingthe 
oonstitation vas their object, why should they not state it now ? As longas they 
did not definitely decide this question, they would be taking the country backward. 
He warned the Wee that if they aooepted Ministership, they would be riving a 
to . Mahatmaji's revolutionary programme of 19S1. Though . 


blow 


left the Congress, tie spirit of i&nihijf was still there and If thsgr 
Ministerships that spirit would fade. 

Mr. Ihakurpnuad Saxsena moved another amendment stating that the 

on the office acceptance question be taken not by the A. I. C. C. but by an open 
session. He said that he wanted to preserve the right of delegates to deoide snob 
momentous questions. 

. Tbe fnndent announced that Mr. 8. M. Joshi ;had another amendment identioal 
with that of Mr. Saxena. 

Mr. Satyamurthi, in an effective speech, supported the originsl resolution and 
opposed all amendments. He expressed delight at the faot that Bandit Malaviys 
who was opposed to the resolntion at Lnoknow, had •seconded it now. Mr. Satyaaurti 
maintained that it was a practical, wise and statesmanlike decision which should 
appeal to those who see far ahead. After accepting the election manifesto, which 
rejected the oonstitation, no legislator would co-operate with the India let “Give 
us a chance to demonstrate at the proper time in the proper manner before the 
proper authority to reject and wreok the Act,” fie declared, I oonoeive of three 
possible ways of wreoking the Act, (1) by not obeying the laws of the legislators. 
Boos anyone advooate this method ? (2) To boycott elections. Doef anyone 
advocate it ? (3) To prevent the Aot functioning. To prevent reactionary 
elements and oommunalists working it for their own benefit and to the detriment 
of the oonntTy’s interests. .. . 

“We must enter legislatures, oaptnre positions of vantage and create deadlocks 
and bring about crises. I oonoeive when we have disciplined honourable, 

patriotic and compact ministers, amenable to Congrees discipline and wiling to 
obey tiie orders of the Congress, there is no fear of their going astray, when 
offiee it offered to the Congress, we will lay down conditions are nooeptod and, 
if aU oar premises are fulfilled, Ministerships will be accepted sad jre wflf forge 
the Governor to aooept our demands. The only alternative for the Oovecnpr h m to 
•upend the oonstitation. What wiU happen then ? There is Mafia 
mm we are here and we know what to do. I see no other way of v 
A«t A mare verbal statement, ‘I want to wreok the Act’wiU net do. Ii 

question wifi be i 


{•JtoSr tium logic. Arc we going to 
tyo 7 Xhe election manifesto says that 
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tftar the elections. "Why tbooM we go book, upon it ? Nothing has happosod to 
oo bi mI vs to go ImoL 

•ft Is argued that onoa yon rejeot the constitution. you should not aooept offioe. 
Tsko the ease of de Valera. I cannot think of a hotter way of wrecking the lot than 
mine. Sardar 8ardol Singh's argument about bringing to mi ead the normal working 
of the constitution la hollow, we want to terminate effectively and speedily the 
entire oonsiitntion and destroy the sham. Sardar 8ardul Singh says that under no 
circumstance we shall aooept offioe. Is it logio, theory, Vedanta snb-sntra or Koranio 
indictment or a Christmas precept ? 'Are we not politicians ? It is more the obses- 
sion of Sardar Sardnl Singh that Swaraj ia of less importance than non-aooentanoe 
of offiees. I know what havoc had been oansod by the current communal anti-demo- 
©ratio party of zemindars and landlords in Madras. It is not beoanae we are anxious 
for Ministerships that we want to aooept offioes, but beoause we want to prevent 
snob reactionaries who are tools in the hands of the bureanoraoy from kilung our 
spirit “As regards the argument born of suspicion of Congressmen who enter hgislafures, 
it Is beneath contempt I take no notice of it It shows inferiority complex. There 
may be black sheep. The arm of the Congress ia long enough to haul them up.” 

# In conclusion, Mr. ’ Batyamurti said, “We are determined to bury the Act and 
build on its ashes the edifice of a now India.” 

Mr. 8 . if. Joshi % supporting 8ardar Sardul Singh's amendment, declared that If the 
Non-Brahmin party in Bombay had lost whatever influence it had, it waa after 

^J^^mar^Bingh Baigal , opposing Sardar Sardul Singh’s amendment, reminded 
the audience of the Congress resolution regarding salary limits and said. “Let not 

l j it. iv.i i - liJL _ jo ” _ ? u l Li. »> 


there appeared to be the impression that the fight for independence could never be 
given up. It would be oarried on by Congressmen even in Counoils. There could not 
be any question of oo-operation with the Government, whom they had been fighting. 

Closure was applied and Babu Rajendra Prasad, replying to the debate* said that 
Mr. Dange had snowed a method but he was not sure that its appiioation to India 
would be possible. Nor did he knew when that method oould be applied in India. 
The present decision regarding office was not a sign of indeoisiveness. under oertain 
conditions, not to take a decision was the 'wisest decision. If we showed np our 
differences on this questior now, no one would be happier than our enemies. 

Mr. Danae’e amendment was put to vote and declared lost by a majority. 

Bardar Sardul Singh's amendment was lost by 461 votes to 203 votes. 

Mr. Saxsna's amendment was also lost and the original resolution was oarried 
amidst cheers. 

The resolution on calling of a convention immediately after the provincial 
elections was put from the chair and passed unanimously. 


Agrarian Problem 

Mr. Gadffil moved the resolution on the agrarian problem and Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai seconded it. 

The President told the House that he would have liked to have a full dress 
debate on the resolution, but there was no time. The resolution was passed* 

Voting for Congrats 

- Sardar Vallabkkhai Patel moved the resolution appealing to the electorate to 
jrote for the Congress candidates. He said that as a result of the Congress 
campaign more people had been enfranchised in India now that at any time sinoe 
British rule was established. He declared that only those who loved slavery would 
vote for others than Congressmen. “The derision whether you shall be free or 
in bondage is for you to take. The Congress had to fight wealthy people who were 
helped by officials. Not that the Congress was afraid of the money that them 
non-congressmen had. What we should be afraid of is our own weaknesses. 
The Faizpur Congress had shown how muoh the oommon people love the Congress, 
Civil disobedience brought out the best from the people. He asked those who had 
not been selected as Congress candidates to the legislatures not to be dissatisfied, for 
there was bigger work outside the Councils. He Had toured India from the Frontier 
to Gape Cbmori^^ had selected the candidates. Bxoept in the ease of fire or nx 
seats, no dissatisfaction had been expressed. 
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B j K oStif 8 ^ independence , W6 040 only vote for the Congress”, conolnded 
Sirdar BateU There is neither fear nor shamo in it. If Congressmen failed in the 
elections the Government would toll tin 1 w.jvjV, « Uav our claim for iadepotvl .moc is 
a sham. If three croros of voters are rea-'h-M bv the t'ongre^s., there can be 
nothing more conducive to mass contact.” Ho appealed to those, who had votes, to 
give it to the Congress. The Maharashtra had proved its strength by making a 
success of the Faizpur session. Let the country prove its strength by voting for 
the Congress. 

Mr. Gangadharrao Deshpande, seconding the resolution, said that it was for 
those who opposed the Congress to prove how to help India by working the consti- 
tution. The Congress should create an atmosphere on the first of April xor wrecking 
the Act What all should concentrate upon was to wreck the constitution, woioE 
perpetuated slavery. The Congress was an organisation which from Dadabhoy 
Naoroji to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had been built up by sacrifices. It should be 
unnecessary for the Congress to ask for the votes of electors. As regards the charge 
of irreligion against tne Congress, could they show better hands than Pandit 
Malaviya ? Even when a Congress Government came, it would not interfere with 
religion. The Congress had only one enemy and that was the man who kept India 
under foreign domination. 

Mr. K . Af. Jedhe supported the resolution which was passed. 


Other Resolutions 

The resolutions on Hartal on April l f 1937, and tho Coronation were put from the 
Chair and passed. 

The invitation from Gujarat to'hold the next session thcro was accented. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad , in a speoch thanking tho Kccoption Committee on behaU 
of the Working Committee, -began reminding them how ten months ago Mr. Jfehni 
came back and took up the Presidentship of the Congress with enthusiasm. They 
wore looking forward to the day when ho would be not only tho President of the 
Congress, but of tho whole country. The speaker congratulated Mr. Shankarrao Boo 
and Mr. Dawrane and their associates on tho success of the sessiou. Tho Maharashtra 
had sot before them a groat example of discipline and organisation. 

Mr. Af. 8. Aney hoped that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru would be tho first Proaidont 
of the Indian Republic. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru associated himself with the tributes paid to Mr. Shankorrao 
Deo and others of tho Reception Committee). Someone had remarked that ho (Mr. 
Nehru) was the spoilt child of tho Congress. It was a correct statement. How 
could he help boing spoilt when they all maao every effort to spoil him. 

Mr. Nehru proceeded to point out that the groatness of great leaders was the 
result of tho support that the people unitod to give them. He was pleased with 
the discipline ana order with which so raauy thousands had conducted*; themselves 
at the session. If they could utilise this discipline and order and work for tiwaraj, 
what a great thing it would be ? , . , , 

Mr. Shanherrao Deo thanked all organisers and workers and particularly those 
who first refused to give the land for holding tho session. “Vando, Mataiam” was 
sung next and tho sessiou concluded amidst enthusiastic scones. 



The Flag Salutation Ceremony 

Scenes of tense drama marked the Flag SalutationToeremony held at the Tilak Nagar, 
Faizpur on the morning of the 27tb. December 1936, before the Congress Session 
commenced; 

The toroh which had been brought by relay from Bombay and the flag were 
haflded to Mr. Nehru who stood on the platform at the foot of the flag staff, a trim 
straight figore easily distinguishable among other leaders grouped about him. “Vande 
Mataram”' was sung and the flag was hoisted amidst cheers, which had hardly 
died down when the crowd in one corner got out of hand. A man fainted and he was 
brought near the flagstaff. Here, there was an immediate rush to see what had 
happened. 

Mr. Nehru imperiously descended from the platform and ordered back (the crowd. 
Thofee within hearing immediately obeyed but the vaster crowds all round the 
enclosure were unmanageable. Volunteers rushed about frantically trying to restore 
order. Mr. Nehru was in the thick of it, apparently angry at the sight of Borne 
volunteers using sticks to keep back the pressing orowds. 

Mr. Nehru got back to the platform and cast his eyes round apparently to see if 
there was sufficient order among the crowd for him to make a speech. Bat there 
was no indication that the crowd would settle down to hear him. He, therefore, 
passed out of the enclosure accompanied by other leaders to the intense disappoint- 
ment of the concourse. 


M. Gandhi’* Speech el the Exhibition 

Crowds, which came to hear Mr. Nehru and were going away disappointed, were 
rewarded by a glimpso of Mr. Gandhi as he went into the exhibition grounds and 
at ’feast 10,000 of them gathered inside to hear him make one of his most powerful 
speeches of recent years. Mr. Gandhi at the outset said that the reason for holding 
a meeting inside the exhibition grounds was in order to enable them to 
look round the exhibits. “If to-day, we have gained strength to hold the Congress 
session in a village, we must have increased strength in coming years. The rush in 
Tilak Nagar is so great thut the Reception Committee is requesting people to return 
to their homes, as it is impossible to meet the requirements of the vast influx of 
people. They hope, with God’s grace, to manage, in the coming two or three days.” 

Speaking of tho birth and growth of the Khadi movement in India, Mr. Gandhi 
said that it had slowly developed during the past twenty years. “I had said through 
spinning you could win Swaraj. People thought that it was sheer madness to say so. 
After tne experience of these 20 years, I realise and the country would have 
realised that it was not madness. We have declared that no outside power can rule 
us and that we must be our own Government. All of us should be happy. None 
should starve. Getting a piece of bread alone is not happiness. Happiness involves 
getting all things necessary for living comfortably. After independence, our men and 
women should bo beautifully clothed. You will be surprised to see from the exhi- 
bition how in the olden days Khadi was prepared and worn. . 

**We must improve our economic conditions, side by side with improving our 
political conditions. India should have a home-made constitution and not 
a constitution imposed from the outside. Tho various countries in the world have 
their own systems of government. Whom shall we follow ? Our political setting 
should be Indian. We don’t want a model of the British Parliament or Russia or 
Birtugal or Germany or Italy. I cannot speak of Spain, for it is in the throes of 

a str^gle^ t ion of freedom is essentially Indian. If -you ask :how we wiU run 
our Government, I cannot tell you here and now, although at ;the Round Tbble 
Conference I said I can give an Indian constitution to-day. Then I had the Congress 
constitution in mind, a constitution in the development ana growth of winch I had 
a hand. Uftder my Swaraj, even foreigners can live if only they resp^ot our flag. 
My independence is frr all , JJ: . 

*•! tofl JOY Socialist frond* on &r* not trjfr^ anything now*. JQwt attestors 
alwivc k Qnn\ n-hbev d the capitalists nor of zamindars 

££ «£ s&rxtl '-•ar-jd cow*. It is his, wfeo is » 
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iwkBd. Koither Baja nor Zamradar can say it is his. Eventually, even oar kJ* 
is not ear own. The only thing eternal is too soot ■ \ 

“Apart Iron politics and economics, there are two other things which we tthontd 
attend to^-soeml and moral question*. Weshould perfeot them also. Wo havTS 

* approach to this quests 
believe m Cod, something 
. **»«!>> s- destroyed, one 


develop them in this country and not follow others. Our 
must be 1 ^ J 


. . . 1 aad non-violent. When you say you ! 

religious comes iQto it. hveu if everything goes and tho world is 
thing will remain. That is Truth. 

r-in the Dharma of mv conception, there is no place for quarrel between Hindus 
and Mussulmans and Sikhs and Mussalmons. 1 am talking about Dhartne, which Is 



montary , 


- , . — - Mr. Gandht said, “For the parity 

, _ e only a few are required. Only a few hundred need attend to it. 

Those going to the legislatures are our servauts. It is our duty to give them an order. 
The most that we .can do for them is to cast our votes in their favour, since they 
are Congressmen. I do not know how many of you have votes, but l may tell von 
that I have no vote. The Government will ask me if I was sentenced to six years. 
I will say ‘yes’ and they will not include me iu the voters' list ! 

I would like to know whether you would like me to join the three and a half 
crores or voters or the remaining thirty -one and a half crores of pe^ndo without 
the vote V” 

Here Mahatma Gandhi paused for an answer to his question and the answer 
came from many around him. “We waut you for the thirty-one and a half ororea*” 
“Yoa know better how many of the three and a half crores can get into the legls* 
lathres,” said Mr. Gandhi. “Only a few hundred. Everyone seems to be anxious to 
go. There seems to be a regular competition as to who should go there. I have heard 
that there . arc disputes, /.in cortain provinces. I have been told of dissatisfaction 
among many Congressmen regarding tho parliamentary programme. What is there 
to quarrel about V I do not see anything iu it. Those who enter tho legislatures in 
the name of the Congress will have to carry out the directions given by . the Congress. 
Otherwise they will have to leave the Congress. I assure you that 1 stiU hold that 
nothing can be got from the legislatures. 1 ' 

“The only good part of parliamentary work is that you can demonstrate that the 
Congress is no party to the ordinance rule. One thing will not happen easily. No one 
wilt order Jawaharlal Nehru to bo hanged because he delivered a stirring speech at 
Lucknow. It may still happen, but it will not happen with our own signatures. It 
may be moved that Subhas Lose should be set free. It may or may not be possible. 
Lut Congressmen will try to achieve that- to get Subhas at least released. We will 
stop the boast that Indians are associated with arrests or Hoggings and the despatch 
ol prisoners to the Andamans will be stopped.” ■ , „ , ■ 

Continuing, Mr. Gandhi said, “There is ordinance rule in India to-day and 
similarly there is ordinance rule inside the Congress, Those who are in the 
Congress and follow the Congress and work in the name of the Congress wdl hayo 
to implicitly carry out the directions given by the Congress. \\ hat did Jawaharlal 
do at Lucknow V He carried out tho orders of the Congress. I know that Jawaharlal 
would not only enter jails again, but also mount the scaffold with a smile on his 
face, if that was the command of the Congress 
that. What can you get bv entering legislatures 
is standing as a candidate. If all vote for him, it 
from detention but 1 cannot vouchsafe for it, 

lmvc lost our freedom step by step. It began with our giving up 

I do not blame tho Britisher for it. W.j gave up spinning and began 

importing cloth from Lancashire, where not a single piece of yarn was being 

produced 8 before. I maiutain that we can get. our freedom Hi rough siuzmin& 1$ 
there anyone who can show another way consistent with our <^Vhnd!d 

violence and Truth by which we can win back our fr eedom . ^ 
that the mothod shown is consistent with the i-iinf ^ Truth 

violence, I am to-day prepared to publicly state i * 0 ? aud Vah J 
Uiatl leave spinning and I will no . kr 4 fai* no oL haa 

become a slave to the person who shows m u... L at *e tai no W 1 ^ 

tome forward with any new method. N> c , *vu>pa,av.i. . f.icc.h giving 

up spinning and wo sinnl win it l.-::ck thi 


to him. 1 am very coulident of 
'f Subhas Chaudra Bose, I hoar, 
is possible lie may be released 


* “We 
spinning. 
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“If we have lost oar freedom, the responsibility for it is more oars than the 
Britishers. Sinoe the East India Company landed in India, unemployment has 

consistently grown and we have become so lethargic that many think that it is our 

right to be unemployed. If we .stick to the principles of Troth and Non-violence, 
the only way in whioh the unemployed can earn tneir living is by spinning and 

not by selling toddy or opium. I am confident that if every Indian realises the 

importanoe of spinning and khadi, then Swaraj will be at oar doors and there 
will no longer be any need for parliamentary programme.” 

|ir. Gandhi then referred to the relations between Hindus and W"— and 
deplored the recent happenings in Bombay. He said, “What is it that you have been 
seeing about the relationship Between the two ? Go tc Bombay and you will see the 
Sultan Raj there. I gave a programme for Hindu-Muslim unity. Has it been achieved 
in full ? l gave yon a programme for the removal of Untonchability. I wanted Caate- 
Hindos to remove from their brains the very idea of Untouchability. Have they done 
it ? Of coarse, recently the young Baler of Travanoore had lifted the baa on Harijans. 
It was. certainly, praiseworthy, but .what about Caste-Hindus all over the country ? I 
had asked students to leave schools aud colleges and asked lawyers to leave law courts 
and legislators the Counoils. Have you carried out these ? I gave you in simple 
languagp a dynamic programme. I am asked why I, who was always opposed to 
the Council-entry programme, blessed it in 1934 both at Ranchi and Patna. I am a 
realist. I thought as a realist that it was necessary for me to bless the Counoil-entry 
programme then.” 

Mr. Gandhi explaining tne importance of the Charka said that it was like the ann 
of the solar system and the village industries were planets. 

Warming up, Mr. Gandhi said, “It is not a big thing for 33 orores of people to 
throw a stone eaoh and finish the few lakhs of Britishers in this oountry. What 
sort of n freedom would that be ? What will God say if we win our freedom that 
way ? He will oertainly not like it. We are Satyagrahis and we will not do anything 
of that sort 

“Many might be doubtful about my strength and capacity. They possibly think, 
‘What has this old man got ? Let me assure you I am filled with the same strength 
and energy that I had years ago. Is there any issue on whioh I can go to jaS ? 
Show that aud I will go. I am even prepared to mount the scaffold, if there is an 
oooaSion. I feel the same about Jawaharlal. I can assure you that I feel confident that 
Jawaharkd would mount the scaffold, if India’s freedom needed it Where is then the 
neoessity for us to go to Lord Linlithgow and the British Parliament ? They will 
oome to ns. 

“Daring my stay at Sheogaon I have been visualising the state when Lord 
Linlithgow will come to the Congress and declare that he was sorry for the 
wrong impression he had about the Congress and Congressmen. He would say, ‘I 
am sorry for the wrong impression we forced of you. We thought that you were 
terrorists and violent people, but we have now realised that you are reaUy non- 
violent’. Lord Linlithgow will then ask us whether he and his men could stay 
in India or whether we want them to leave by the next boat. We will say, “There 
is no need for you people to go. India is a vast country. You and your people 
oan stay comfortably, provided you accommodate yourself to our conditions here. 
We do not want any immigration laws.’ 

“I cun not saying this sitting in a drawing room. I an declaring it in an open 
meeting where there are press representatives, who will convey it to the proper 
Quarters.” 

Concluding Mr. Gandhi said, “I do not know whether I will be able to meet 

J on and address you next year. Not that I am on a death-bed but I am nearer 
eath than many of you and one cannot say what will happen during the next year.” 



The National Liberal Federation 

18th. Session — Lucknow — 29th. & 31st. December 1936 

The Welcome Address 


Liberal Federation root at Lucknow on tho 29th. 
decorated * tanapal Memorial Hall under the 


The 18 th. sossiou of the National 
December 1936 ill the beautifully 
presidency of Sir Co/vasji Jahangir . 

After the singing of “BaiiucmataruJiT and prayer, the Ifevoption Committee Chair- 
man. Raja Sir Raumal M «////, being ubsout owing to indisposition, his welcome ad- 
dress was read by Mr. S. I*. Andrews Dubey, on being called upon to do so by the 
acting Chairman, Thukur llauunun Singh. Tiie following is the text of the address : — 

It was twelve years ago that a session o! the K-'Jcratiou was held in this city 
under the presidentship of our distinguished country rami aud now my friend and 
fellow-citizen, Dr. Faianjapye. of the same province from which our Ihosidou*- deet 

hails. Several' faces familiar to us at that session wo now sadly miss. In the pre- 

sent temper of this country and world as a whole saue middle opinion * ’presented 
by Liberalism is unfortunately at a discount. broadly speaking, the upper ten and 
the lower million are arrayed in mutual conflict m the serried ranks of fascism and 
communism Democratic countries headed by England are a fortunate exception. In 
our own land the poverty of the masse* and the discontent of the classes have 
conspired to make the new Congress— 1 advisedly say “new" as 1 see in it uo linea- 
ments of the Congress with which we wore familiar— with its slogans of separation 
from England, duuct action and so.ri.ilism, mnv popular than is good for the 
ordered progress of the country. And wv Sind this answered by the regrettable 
teudency ol a section of the propertied closes to rally round* the banner of the 
bureaucratic government and act as its suhsiduitv ullio. The result is that out 

organisation is not as large and docs not make as stirring a popular ap- 

peal as wo could all wish it did. Still, I am glad that our party is by uo meaus 
stagnant. It would not be Lihcial if it was. if utiici slowly,' the class to 

wluch 1 belong has been realising the unwisdom of lonuiuimt isolated or merely hang- 
ing ou to the coat-tails of the Government and is gradually coming forwuid to 'take its 
place in public organisations and among pui d< workers, with the result that to this 
session of the Federation at Lucknow a notewoithy contribution luv- been made by 
tuluqdars and other landlords l’ies<*n:!;. 1 s!i.»ll have more to say on tins point. 

I will uot detain you with critici-un of the new constitution that h partly going to 
i:omo into force iu April next. That u.k has been done more timn once and by more 
Liberals than one with great ability and at considerable length. At this stago it is of 
no advantage for ns to point out the delects and objectionable featuies ot 'the new 
constitution. They are many as well sunoiiA. But we have to recognize 

tho logic of accomplished facts and proceed now to consider what our 
public duty requires at the present stage. Khv.tnju* to ti.e first provincial legislative 
assemblies and councils under the new constitution are m progress. Every party in 
the country is taking keeu interest iu them. No longer is there any wild talk of 
boycott of the legislatures. For the time being nt any rate, non-co-operation has 

become a memory of the past. The monopolists of patriotism are eugaged at tho 

present moment not in hatching schemes of triple boycott or mass civil disobedience 
out in trying to get into the legislatures in numbers as large as possible. They 
continue to mutter the accents of wreckers, and it may be that if they had the 

power they would proceed to put their threats into execution. But, fellow-Liberata, 
every student of the new Government of India Act knows very well or ought to 
know that it is proof against tactics of wrecking. I assume that this tall talk of 
wrookuur followed by visionary constituent assembly, is merely intended to mislead 
the unfortunately uninstructed electorate into the fond belief that Congressmen are 
a species of humanity different from the rest of as and they have some occult means 
of achieving the impossible. The strong probability is, as; lias been abundantly 

31 
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demonstrated by oar experience of the activities of Congress members in various 
legislative bodies daring the last thirteen years, that once they are there thev will 
be very much like other nationalist members, save for noise and bombast, acid also 
peHodtcal staging of walks-out ; that onoe the elections are over they are likely to 
seek the co-operation of persons and parties now ostentatiously condemned and that 
they will be interested in exploring the possibilities more of office than of destruction 
I am frightened less by their election talk than by the foundations they are laying 
of a class war which will ruin both the classes ana the masses and may only be of 
advantage to a third party. I was among those who had hoped that in the presence 
of a grave national crisis wiser oounsels would prevail with Congressmen and they 
would make common cause with all other nationalists in the oountry in order to 
minimize harm and to extract the maximum good that even an unsatisfactory consti- 
tution could be made to yield in favourable circumstances, I have been disappointed. 
This being so I had hoped that all nou-Congress sections of society would remise the 
necessity of averting public mischief iii the way of socialistic programmes, ill-consi- 
dered and undigested, the one certain effect of which will be still further to accen- 
tuate divisions among a peoplo already more than sufficiently disunited. Here, too, 
I must confess to a sad souse of disappointment. Instead of non-Congressmen 
seeking means of unity among themselves, a section of them, at least in these pro- 
vinces, has been casting wistful glances at the authority which bestows patronage, 
and has formed a new organization which is encouraged bv Government bat eyed 
with distrust by the majority of independent-minded men. 

It is my deliberate conviction that the Liberal Party is the only party whioh may 
be joined by the land-lords if they wish that they should play their part in the poli- 
tics of the country. The Liberal Party stands for the legitimate rights of all. It 
strives to give full scope to every interest, every class and every community to pur- 
sne the path of orderly progress and advancement equally in matters social, eoonomic 
and political, .always keeping in view the advancement of the political freedom of the 
Motherland. A political party which has such principles cannot do any harm to any 
section of our countrymen. Those landlords who think that the Liberal 
Party is opposed to their legitimate interests are wrong. It is a party whose portals 
are ever open to landlords, tenants, industrialists and persons of all professions and 
of every stratum of society. By joining it people can settle their differences and 
bring about union amongst the different classes for the achievement of the common 
goal. Legitimate rights in laud should be shared by landlords and tenants alike. 
Without this the peaceful progress of neither will be possible. The best advantage 
that the landlords can derive from being members of the Liberal Party is that they 
will come in close contact with the best brains of the country and the intelligentsia in 
general. This will have the effect of liberalizing their parochial views and widening 
their political horizon and it will turn their thoughts to higher ideals instead of limi- 
ting them to their petty self-interest. 

I am surprised that the Government looks askance at the Liberal Party which has 
the most honest intentions to serve the country and in no true sense unfriendly to 
it. It seeks to reform and not to subvert 01 overthrow it. Its attitude is always dis- 
criminating. When it critibises Government policies and measures, it does so in the 
spirit of tne physician who gives unpleasant medicines to heal anti not to kill. But 
if the Congress ‘is perverse at one end, the Government is blind at the other. It 
favours p^jrtibs created and in existence chiefly to flatter the Government and bask 
in . the. ganshine of its favour. These, it thinks, are its real well-wishers. Yet at least 
ihembers of such parties have been and are known to keep on terms with 
Congress— of course taking care all the while that their official patrons are kept 
Ignorant of their secret doing— the moment it was thought to be going strong. 1 can 
not understand the Government's attitude as it is a body of highly intelligent and 
instructed men, exoept by reference to their love of flattery and a selfish desire to 
continue to be our master as the real ruling authority behind a facade of apparently 
constitutional devices. This is against all of their own professions. I have two thingB 
to say of this. The first is that wc will not have it. We will not tolerate any more 
of domination. The second is that it is opposed to the best interests of the British 
connection with India. In a long view such an attitude is tantamount to Empire- 
wrecking. The Liberal Party wants political regeneration by ponstitntionai means unlike 
the Congress whioh is desirous of creating a revolution and upsetting the whole fabrio 
of society and government. The policy of the Congress if oarried out cannot bat be 
disastrous to the Motherland. It can only bring chaos oat of whioh it will . be very 
difficult to evolve an orderly government. 
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Tbe PmUtiilU AMnn 

H^thM^d , . enC ° ^ ovemen ^ s lynched by the Congressjwith their “disastrous” remits. 

u Once the Congress decided to .accept office, the differences between the two 
eehools of progressive thought will tend to be between ideals, and will tend to die- 
appear with regard to immediate and practical politics. There oan be no difference in 
our desiro to see tliat such vast problems as unemployment are solved, and that 
better conditions with regard to sanitation and medical relief are available for all our 
peoples, whether they are industrial workers or agriculturists. While strongly 
opposed to commuuistic principles, wo would, by all means in our power, support the 
kind and character of socialism adopted in England within the last fifty years. 

“We have boon characterised as cowards aud men ami women are afraid to 
undergo tho hardships and suffering which fell to the lot of Congressmen engaged 
in direct action. Wo have always repudiated these base allegations and insinuations. 
We have always been of the opinion that tlioso methods retardod the political pro- 
gress of India, aud we are still of this holed. Within a short time, time arose 
differences of opinion amongst Congressmen in connection with the question of 
Council-eutry, and the beginning of 1924 saw Congressmen in the Assembly and in 
the Councils under the banner of tho Swaraj Party, and tc this dav they form the 
Opposition in the Assembly. 

u We have always stood for Dominion .Status as a practical and feasible goal of our 
ambition. The Congress raised the banner of independence which the orthodox Con- 
pressmen refused to acknowledge. The Congress adopted direct methods of action 
which they have now suspended, while wo continue to believe in constitutional 
methods of agitation, as expounded and followed by the founders of the Congress. 

“But now, unfortunately, the differences between us are widening. We have, from 
the very beginning, advocated a policy of getting into the legislatures aodj taking office. 
We consider boycott of the legislatures most detrimental to tho interests of our 
country. The Congress started boycotting the Legislatures in 1919, and have 
since changed their minds on more than one occasion. To-day, most unfortunately 
for tho country, they have not decided upon any settled policy. They have decided 
upon capturing the Legislatures at. tho next elections, but they hesitate to commit 
themselves on the principle of taking office. There cau be no doubt about the 
serious differences of opinion that exist among themselves. Although this may be 
no business of ours, it affects us every vitality, being just before the general 
elections. All candidates are not committed one way or the other This is most 
unfair to the electorate. Such a state of affairs would not be tolerated in auy 
country where the electorate was trained to a sense of responsibility. It is felt that, 
taking advantage of a first election on a much wider franchise, the most important 
political party in the country, confident, of itsj popularity, treats the electorate with 
contempt. Unable to oo mo to a decision on a vital issue, due to differences amongst 
themselves, they postpone decision until after the elections. Thus those of the 
electorate who are definitely against the acceptance of office can vote for the 
Congress candidate, hoping that the Party will decide for non-acceptanoo, while 
Congressmen in favour of acceptance oan also vote for the same candidate, hoping 
that thoir point of view will finally prevail. This is surely a unique form of demo- 
cracy ! In short, they state : “Vote for us, as the most important political party m 
-*=■• . -j- *- -»o,— it is no business of yours: 

We lay our cards on the 


the country, but we will decide what we shall do,- 

We treat the electorate with much greater respect. ■ - *i,a 

table, we clearly state that we are atrongly of opinion that the party w»to the 
mAinritv in ikn Tanioiuftn-a^ cK ah i.i tsiirri and we fervently hope that bettei 


majority in the legislatures should take office, and we fervently hope ' _ 

"* — — ■ ni with the result there will be found in every 


counsels will prevail, 

India good men and true, willing to 
duty in the best interests of their 
office does not. 

Act of 1935. It h«k> «■— — — . — . , 

the future constitution. We have, year in and year out, 


shoulder 

country. 


responsibilities and discharge their 
Our advocacy of the acceptance of 
by aiymeans, imply our satisfaction with the Government o Ud* 
[t has even been said that the Liberals were the atrou geat ori twa of 

ititatien; We have, year in and year out, drawn attention to ita 

shortcomings, and I may, therefore, he permitted to point out in a few worda aome 
of our «iy w objections whioh have mot with uo redress. 
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“l am perfectly aware of the criticism of those of our couutrymen who arc 
* against acceptance of office. They doubt the utility of becoming Ministers when tho 
moat important Government servants are recruited by another authority and will 
constantly look to that other authority for redress against .supposed grievances. This, 
it is said, must lead to defiance, lack of authority and a failure to effectively carry 
out policies that may be decided by Ministers. I admit that, in theory, these objec- 
tions are valid and that to some may even appear insurmountable. But I have 
already once publicly said that I personally believe that these very officers, when 
put to the test, will be found prepared to carry out, loyally and conscieatiously, the 
policies of the Governments of tho Provinces. It will be for the Ministers to exact 
discipline and loyally ; but if experience- shows that, even after making reasonable 
demands, such as would be made by Ministers in any country under a democratic 
form of Government, Government servants do not respond, although dismissal may 
not be possible, the remedy for tho Minister is his own resignation. Such exposures, 
if unhappily they are necessary, will much more quickly tend to an amendment of 
the Act than non-acceptance of office.” 

Referring to what they would do or what they would expect others to do who 
arc returned to the legislatures he said : “First, and foremost, wo would make 
strenuous attempts to secure an early revision of the new Constitution with a view 
to attainment or Dominion Status at the earl est - possible date. We would insist 
upon the resignation of Ministers, if the safeguards of Reserved Powers are exercised 
unreasonably or arbitarily for interference with tho responsibility of Ministers, or 
if the Governor-General or Governois act against the spirit of the Constitution. 

K We would encourage, by every means in our power, the Swadeshi movement, 
and would see to it that our people supported national enterprises in the fields of 
banking, insurance and shipping aud assist in tho manufacture of goods most suit- 
able to our climatic conditions, and make our country, so far as it is possible, self- 
sufficient. We would give every support, as we have always done, to the removal 
of untouchability. This question has for years formed a prominent plank of our 
platform, and we can point, to the efforts of several members of our party who 
devote their lives to social work. While respecting tho feelings of some of the 
orthodox sections in India, wo trust that within a very few years, there will be none 
in this country who will continue to deprive a large section of their countrymen of 
Iho common rights of citizenship and condemn thorn to a social order carrying with 
it degrading social conditions and a stigma of inferiority. We would also 'support 
legislation having for its object the improvement of the condition of the agriculturists. ’ 

Sir Canaan next referred to the Congress President's views and said : “I have 
already stated that our differences with the Congress have teen widened, since they 
are unable to decide on the all-important question of 'acceptance of office. But our 
differences with a certain section of the Congress Jed by its i ‘resident are much 
more fundamental. I had occasion some months ago to strongly criticise the school 
of thought to which lie belongs, ‘Agitation under pretence of refoim, with a view 
to overturn revealed truth and order, is the worst kind of mischief.’ t?inco then, the 
Congress Manifesto, seeking support for tho Congress candidates at the ne.*t General 
Flections for the Provincial Legislatures, lias seen the light of day. It appears to 
me to be an illogical compromise between two 4 divergent schools of thought. One 
would' refuse to enter the Legislatures, because they see no hope of a communistic 
system of Government for this country developing through a constitution based on 
democratic principles. They would have no connection with the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, not bocauso the country canuot attain u standard of Government, as free, 
as independent, as capable of serving the best interests of the country as any Gov- 
ernment in the world, but because there are none or very few chances of the country 
obtaining a system of Government which Russia once thought would work with success. 
Herein Jios the reason for a certain section of the Congress refusing to accept office.” 

Dealing with the question pf Indians overseas, the President said : “On no ques- 
tion#! national importance 'does one obseryo such a marked unanimity of opiniou 
among aJJ shades of political thought in India as on this question,— a question which 
has been associated in the minds of us all with mixed feelings of resentment and 
concern at the systematic disregard of our brethren abroad. Whether it is South 
Africa or Kenya j Z&mbar or Fiji ; Tangayika [or Malay, there is the same tale of 
deliberate inroads on their economic privileges, and of an enhancement of their poli- 
tical and eoonomicdiaabiJities. 

a Thp*general desire on the part of the white settler to discriminate racially by a 
series nf legislation g# economic nature, ostensibly intended to benefit the natives 
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whose interests are supposed to be paramount, but invariably aimed at squeezing 
Indians out of their iawu! pursuits in those farilung parts of the British 
Commonwealth, ia being intensified day by day. To these sore spots of the 
British Empire, two more are now likefy to be added, Ceylon and Burma. 
Within the brief space of this address, I can only deal with the most salient 
features of these problems, mid if f do not mention grievances of Indians 
in other parts of the world, it may nit »*e presumed that they do not exist. The 
history of Indians, in South Africa is a history of an nuti-Indian, discrimiuatioiy 
legislation to which there seems no end. The principles of presidential and commer- 
cial segregation, of which the Asiatic Land Tenure Act of the Union of 8outh Africa 
is bat one example, continues to prevail with the same persistence. The Uuiou 
Slumb Act is anotnpv example. Differential treatment in matters of trading licenses 
is meted out to Indians in Natal and the Transvaal. Acquisition of Immovable pro- 
lierty in the Transvaal by Indians is forbidden except in certain unfavourable loca- 
tions, and they are subjected to the rigorous provisions of the Gold Law. Even now 
efforts are made by thoso opposed to Indian aspirations further to restrict tin* eco- 
nomic and social privileges of* Indians. One set's no hope* in the near future of see- 
ing our brethren in this part of the Empire relieved of tho disabilities which the in- 
genuity of the white settler, has, during the last two decades and more, imposed on 
them m the shape of legislative and administrative discrimination. 

“We, however, welcome the Transvaal Asiatic iamd Tenure Amendment Act 
(1936) giving Indians some rights of ownership in certain mining areas. The re- 
deeming feature of this situation was the recent good-will delegation to India who 
have carried with them happy memories of their sojourn hero. We trust the resid- 
ing sympathy will help them ro pica l for tin? re.a-ival «»f the apparent disabilities of 
anti-Indian legislation which has neither the sanctity of equity, not the basis of 
logic and not even the saving grace of honest, concern for the native interest. 

“Kenya Colony is another big problem. 1 nee I not go iuto the full details of dis- 
putes on all issues relating to franchise, segregation, grants and transfers in the High- 
lands or the control of immigration. Gut I desire to draw your attention to the legis- 
lation passed by the Kenya Government in the teetli of opposition from the Kenya. 
Indian community which ostensibly seeks to improve the quality of stable commodi- 
ties of the Colony aud regulate the payment in cash to the ‘native producer. This 
commercial discrimination against Iudiaus : * now gui*o. The real ohjoti is to res- 

trict tradiug activities by a licensing and marketing system, so that transactions m 
specified commodities could bg entered into only by liceus d dealers, and that too a» 
appointed places only. There is absolute discretion vested in flic official* as to the 
grant of licenses, and* an Indian injured by a refusal of license has n*> right of 
redress. 

“Coming to Zanzibar, you are all aware how the six anti-Indian decrees ol June 
39.14, rushed through the* legislature of the Zanzibar Protectorate within font torn 
days, had drastically affected the fortunes of 14, tiUt) Indians dependent on the clove 
trade. Gr ictlv, the effect of that discriminatory legislation is to oust Indium* from 
the clove trade by the imnositio i of a heavy iiuense fee ranging from K*s. tf,0U) 
upwards by creating the Clove Growers’ Association by regulating « Jove ex polls, and 
thus monopolising the clove trade in the hands of a lew fortunate Europeans. Added 
to this is the prohibition of land rlienation. So far the relations of the Arab 
cultivators and Indian traders were friendly. The legislation was undertaken with 
tho ostensible object of preventing transfer of land from the Arab cultivator to the 
Indian non-agriculturist. The Bartlett-Last Report on which the decrees have been 
based declared that the alienation was *>o alarming that agricultural interests of the 
Protectorate would be affected. It is inteiestiug to note that a commission with an 
official majority, presided over by the Chief Justice has since then held that there 
is no foundation for that fiudiug. There has also been a moratorium in force foi 
two yoars, preventing Indians from foreclosing. The situation now is that tho Bindct 
Inquiry has been instituted to examine the effect of this legislation on Indians. 

With regard to the Fiji Islands, which have an Indian population of v9,0OO, wo 
find the same storv repeated in a different form. In 3929, by Letters Patent, the 
Fiji Legislative council was established. Three Indian members demanded a common 
electoral roll, and resigned when the request was not conceded. In 1932, there was 
a fresh election when two Indians entered the Council bat resigned on the name 
issue. Now under the new Constitution, the Fixi Council will oe composed Of 31 
members. In which there will be an official block of 16, the remaining 15 non-offiuial 
seats being divided equally between Indian, Fijians and Europeans, The Fijian 
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popotatloB is about 60/JOO and European number only 4,000. With the oflhnat Uock 
siding with the Europeai is, Indians in Fiji have a poor ohanoe of having their 
grievances redressed. There is also no security of land tenure, as the Indian agri- 
culturist here cannot hold land permanently, but has to enter into a 25-year lease. 
This means trouble at every renewal, officially if the Indian farmer hn spent money 
m land improvement. 

“Coming nearer home, one finds the question of Indians in Ceylon fast be 
coming a complicated issue. The Government of India have their Agent in Ceylon. 
The main dispute centres round the question of fixing a standard of mini-inm 
wage for Indian Estate labourers, and with it, closely associated, is the problem of 
immigration, as it affects the standard of living which is now being examined by 
the Immigration Commission. Though in 1227, by the enactment of the Indian 
labour Ordinance, minimum wages were fixed in 1931 the same were reduced, farther 
decline in prices has precipitated the issue in view of further likely reductions. 
However, the extremist element in Ceylon has adopted a hostile attitude and would 
like to sec a check placed on Indian immigration of labour. 

tt I may here briefly refer to Malay which has a population of 6,24,000 Indians 
aim where the trouble is much the same. Indian labourers employed on rubber 
estates and elsewhere are subjected to a standard Wage Rate agreed upon by the 
Government of India and the Malay Government. These rates were reduoed by 20 
per cent in 1920 in view of the acute economic orisis with whicn the rubber trade 
was faced. This question is now occupying the attention of the authorities, and we 
hope the ultimate solution will pave way for lasting settlement and economic peace. 
One of our most distinguished Liberals, the Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri is at 
present visiting that country to investigate the problems and I am sure you would 
like me to wish him on your behalf and my own, every success in his mission. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

Second Day— Lucknow— 31st. December 1936 

A large number of peasants and members of the Depressed Classes were present 
at to-day’s meeting of the Federation. 

After seven hours’ continuous siting, the Federation concluded its session late 
in the evening, passing 14 resolutions unanimously and deciding to hold the next 
session in Calcutta during the Christmas week of 1937. 

While considerable discussion marked the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Subjects Committee yesterday, wherein draft resolutions underwent a change, the 
proceedings of to-day’s open ‘session went on smoothly, all resolutions being passed 
without a single dissentient voice. 

After passing resolutions moved from the chair, condoling the death of King 
George V, regretting the abdicatiou of King Edward VIII, offering homage to Bis 
Majesty King George VI and regretting the Liberal Party’s losses, the Federation 
took tip the resolution dealing with the new constitution. 


The New Constitution 

The. resolution reiterated the Federation’s considered opinion that the constitution 
embodied in the Government of India Act 1935 was extremely unsatisfactory and 
altogether nnaoeutable. It was not merely utterly inadequate but retrogade in many 
respeots and included features obnoxious to Indian national opinion. Nevertheless, 
it had to be utilised to the best advantage of tho people for the amelioration of 
tflbir social and eoonomic condition and accelerating the pace of further constitu- 
tional advance to the dominion status. The resolution expressed the earnest hope 
that in the elections to the new provincial legislatures, the eleotors wquld return 
National candidates who would neither attempt the impossible nor be ^subservient 
to authority nor prefer sectional interests to national, but who would d$f their best 
for the well-being and advancement of the people as a whole. 

Tbo resolution opined that Governors are Provinces should not JKirther whittle 
down suohmeagre concessions as the act had made to the Indian demands bat if 
the Governors used their powers so as to impede political or eooaomio progress of 
the country, the Miuiaters should resign their offices. 
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The resolution ^ further urged tliat no concesfion should he made to Princes in the 
course of negotiations now going on as regards the establishment of the Federation 
which was calculated to lO'iHiasi* still more the powers of Princes at the sxpen^e 
of the ledetal Government. 1 

Nr. Vmkatarama Sastri , moving the resolution, referred to the omission of 
Dominion Status as the goal of India's aspirations, in the Act. He said that there 
were various safeguards in the Act for commercial interests and the services of 
Dritishers which attitude the Liberals had so often eritioised. 

Referring to the Congress, Mr. Sastri said that a large majority had oome to the eon- 
elusion that they must go to the Councils. They had kept the office aooeptanoo issue 
in abeyance till after the elections. The Liberals' attitude was clear for acceptance 
of offices and the people now opposed to acceptance of offices, were* those who 
carried Socialist propaganda in the country and who were really in a hopeless mino- 
rity. He was sure that the vast majority on the whole, and in Madras particularly, 
would vote for office acceptance. The working of Reforms would go on moniiy 
while attempts, to wreck them would throw power iu the hands of the Government 
and add to their worries. On the other hand, if the wreckers succeed in their 
attempts, they would take centuries to achieve their end. The speaker warned that 
the Governors of Provinces should not interfere with the work of Ministers and if 
they unnecessarily did so, Ministers should resign. 

Seconding the resolution, Dr: Puratypye said that it would be the responsibility 
of Ministers to seo that Governors did not thwart their progress, since they wouiu be 
responsible for any mischief done and consequently they should always oartj their 
resignations in their pockets. Gut they should have no axe of their own to grind. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Economic Development 

Pandit H, N. Kunzru moved a resolution that, in view of the keenly distressing 
poverty of the mass of people in India and the aoute state of unemployment, 
specially among the ed ucated middle-class, the Federation was convinced of the 
necessity of bold and far-reaching measures of social and eeonomio amelioration 
which would rec ognise the legitimate rights of all classes, fcuch measures alone 
would ensure ordered progress and avert anything in the nature ol a revolution, 
disastrous to all. The resolution emphasised the imperative need for the widest 
diffusion of educati on, agricultural improvement, industrial development and commer- 
cial expansion. 

Pandit H. N. Kunzru emphasised the need for devqbping small indigenous 
industries. Villagers should be strong to stand on their own feet and that could be 
attained if they could understand how to cure it. This could be achieved by educa- 
lion. Ho pleaded the spread of education and strongly deprecated the move to 
i 'Strict higher education. His party did not believe in making impossible sugges* 
liuus nor would it make suggestions that w ould result in class war. 

Rai Rajeswar Bali, seconding, assured the house that Zaraindars And Talukdais 
were willing to concede legitimate rights to their tenants, lie warned villagers 
against high sounding promises of a certain party. The resolution was passed. 

Higher Education 

Another resolution adopted by the Federation viewed with concern the tendency 
manifested in certain quarters to curtail opportunities available to the Indian youth 
lor receiving higher education. . . _ . , . . , . .. . . .. 

Sp ea king on the resolution, Sir Chitnanlat Sttalvad stated that the restriction 
on higher education were detrimental to British rule. If they wanted to reatnet, 
the result would bo that instead of having educated unemployed they would hove 
uneducated unemployed. He pleaded for fostering new industries and thoso that 
existed. 


Army Policy 

Mr. P N, Sapru moved a resolution by which .the Federation condemned the 
continued unresnonsiveness of the Government to tho repeated demand for nationa- 
lisation of tho Army iu India by rapid increase of ihe f ac 
Indians as officers and the gradual, but steady, reduction of the Diitish garrison. 
The Government's unfavourable attitade was more objectionable as the advance ol 
India to self-government was held up on the plea of the unreadiness of Indians to 
assume responsibility for the defence of the country - unreadiness for which tho 
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whole responsibility lay on tlio British Government, Tfet relation further urged 
that reeruitmeot to the Army should be thrown open to all provinces and all com- 
munities, urged wider expansion of the University Training Corps, strongly objected 
to the exclusion of Indians from the Auxiliary Force and reaffirmed grave concern 
at the continued maintenance of military expenditure at a level which was neither 
just to the Indian tax-payer uor withm his capacity to bear and which farther 
amounted for the present very high level of taxatiou and lack of funds for financing 
schemes of social reform and economic development. 

Mr. V. A\ Sapru asked why the Government wanted India to pay for their 
imperial designs. The larger burden should be borne by England. He pleaded for 
rapid development of social services in the country. 

♦Seconding, Mr. B. N, Qolihale urged an enquiry into the position in the Frontier 
Province. 

Indian! Oversea* 

The resolution on Indiaus Overseas (A) appreciated the friendly sentiments 
towards India expressed by the Parliamentary Delegates from the Union of South 
Africa, hoping that the Union Government would* take speedy and effective steps to 
establish equal status of the resident Indian community (6j hoped that following 
separation, the Burma* Indian population would be enabled to continue to make its 
contribution to the stability and prosperity of Burma in collaboration with Burmese 
citizens, (O) regretted the separation of Aaen from India, (D) regretted the evidence 
of strained relations between India and Ceylon (E) welcomed the appointment bv the 
Government of India of agents in East Africa, Fiji British Guiana, Trinidad and 
other British territories and (F) drew attention to the position of Indians in Malaya, 
Fizi, British Guiana and Trinidad, Konya and Zanzibar. The resolution was moved by 
Mr. N*C. Baruoha. 

Repressive Lews 

Mr* F. N. Sapru moved another resolution, relating to repressive legislation and 
Andamans. It protested against the Criminal Law Amendment Act and several pro- 
vincial Special Powers Act which oontiuued to be on the statute book afid perpe- 
tuated or prolonged extraordinary powers. The legitimate liberty of the Press and 
the public were seriously menaced by these Acts and the Federation urged their im- 
mediate repeal. The Federation protested against the arbitrary use of the Sea Customs 
Act for proscription of books and also against the continued detention of suspected 
persons without trial, leading to widespread dissatisfaction, and urged the release or 
judicial trial of the detained persons. The resolution recorded the emphatic protest 
against the Government’s policy in reviving the Andamans as a penal settlement for 
political offenders, despite the ussurances v givea by the Government of India. The con- 
ditions prevailing imthat penal settlement caused great hardship and unnecessary (suffer- 
ing to the political prisoners and the Federation urged the necessity for immediate 
reversal of its present policy in this matter. 

Moving the resolution, Sfr. l\ N. Sapru said, that it was time now that a 
measure which was thought to he of use 200 years ago was iepi*a!od. Detention 
without trial was a public scandal. No definite charges were made and detenus were 
afforded uo opportunity to clear the charges against them. The Liberal Federation 
could not remain silent on this matter of interference with their liberties. Keeping 
politicals in -the Andamans meant making them criminals. 

Mr. G. D. Shuhane< seconding, said that they wviv treated as a country under 
martial law. There was also no reason for press laws being imposed them. 

The Federation also adopted a resolution condemning the observance of Untoueii- 
ubility and congratulated the Maharaja of Travaacore in throwing open State Temple 
to all Hindus. ' 

Reform of Indian States 

Mr. C. F. Chintamani moved' the next resolution relating to the reform of the 
Indian States, reaffirming complete sympathy to the Federation with legitimate as- 
pirations of the people of the Indian States for civic and political liberjHes. The re- 
olutiov deeply regretted that no provision has been made in the rtijpv Govenunem 
of Indir Act for election of the representatives of States ‘eomim? to the Federal Ler ’ 
i.iture < for recognition of the peoples’ fundamental rights of citizenship. It urge 
wain t‘ at the Riders of State:, •-.!•, on Id 4 without delay, once.ht to their snh{Qf.i«' right 
; it\ of and j.r- »j*“i v . iif-'-stv ».f .po'-h ■'‘■ml pr^\ Ip-edom of 
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thm and independent judiciary as wall as a raprasaaiaUva gOTarwaaat, as sraladt is 
r es ponsi ble government. 

" Bia resolution was moved by Nr. C. T. Chintamani, who observed that 
they wars not amongst those who wished Rulers ot Staiss or laadowaats 
to be wiped oat of existence. He said tree Swaraj was roprsaontod be 
«» I# 68 * h °Jl! d bo BM^dned. Anybody who vhdlad the Bta&woaM ftp 

the difference between them and British India, the Utter fetid mt a meohanioai work- 
ing* He said that Balers as consfcitationai heads would be firmer in their placet San 
ub tapotnj monarch*. He regretted that Rulers of States had worked In subservience 
to the Political Department of the Government of India. He hoped that wiser Balers 
wmud move with the times. If there was growing discontent amongst the people of 
a State tike Ruler himself has to think for this position. The speaker was aware of 
Prinoes in the habit of saying in times of trouble that the bulk of the population was 
contended but only a few discontented persons wore agitating bat this had been the 
shibboleth of despots of all times. This discontent was increasing. The people were 
demanding more politioal rights. We, as friends of Status, should advise them that 
they should steadily share politioal power with their subjects in a responsible 
Government. If rulers wanted to get on friendly with public men lu British India, 
they should not hesitate to return a certain uumher of their men in election, even 
though by indirect election. If they did not concede even this, they would stand 
self-condemned. 

Hr. Chintamani thought that the arrangements regarding Federation were so one- 
sided that non-representatives o! Indian States would bo able to nullify the work of 
representatives of British India. He advised Rulers to open their eyes and listen to 
Indian leaders and concede the elementary rights of free movement, speech and 
writing. He reminded Baling Chiefs that in thoir hour of need in the past, men of 
British India had championed thoir cause as again st the British Government 

The Federation also passed a resolution on the necessity for far-reaching measures 
to be adopted for social and economic amelioration of the country and recognising 
the distressing poverty of the masses. It also urged the reform of the agrarian 
laws which would secure the tenantry their legitimate rights, principally fixity of 
tenure and fair rents, the embodiment of legislative enactment on the main princi- 
ples of the land revenue assessments in the provinces where it had not been done 
yet, relief from agricultural indebtedness and adoption of measures to check further 
fragmentations and facilitate the consolidation of agricultural holdings. 

The resolution was passed and the Federation concluded. 


The Bombay Provincial Liberal Conference 

The Welcome Addren 

The Bombay Provincial Liberal Conference was field at Sholapur on the 18th. Inly 
1936 under the presidency of Sir Cowasjeo Jahangir. Mr. A/. S. Sirdar, Chairman »of 
the Reception Committee, welcoming the delegates to the Conference, said 

“It has been well said that Liberalism is mere an attitude of mind than an article 
of faith. Our party stands for an all-round progress of society along the- lines of 
of liberty, eauality' and fraternity. It advocates equal opportunity to all without 
distinction of caste, creed or race. It feels a profound cooceru for the suppressed, 
the depressed and ths oppressed, it keeps its head severely above the waterline of 
narrow ocmmunalism. Its outlook is always national/’ 

“The re-organisation of the Liberal Party is necessary not only from the natural 
sense of self-preservation but also from the point of view of the political education 
that we can give to the masses if we make & converted effort in that direction. 
Probably there is no other urgent need in the political field at present than the Med 
to educate the masses politically. Democracy can new bo a success unless the 
nmaaea are sufficiently politically educated. 1 will not bo telling you a new thing if 
I were to say that the Liberal Party, although it is an old party, with a splendid 
record and traditions, it has fallen on bad days now-a-day.s. It is not very well 
org anis ed ; its branches are not functioning very efficiently. (Consequently the Liberals 
who were one© upon a time an influential body exercising considerable lafluoaco on 
the actions of the Government have been recently in a daeadont position. Other 
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political parties have been consequently taking undue advantage of tbis position and 
iiave been ceaselessly trying to decry it It must, however, be admitted that we are 
ourselves to be blamed for this, because we have failed to set our house in order. 
We have failed to open branches aud offices m smaller towns and villages. We have 
failed to reach the masses and take them into confidence. Naturally, others who are 
more vocal and agile, have stolen a march over us. It is high time, therefore, that 
we should bestir ourselves aud take up the work of organising our party immediately. 
Unless we reach the masses, there is hardly any hope of a prosperous career for 
our party in the new regime.” 

After referring to the new Government of India Act, and the Niemcyer Award, Mr. 
Sirdar said, “Probably one of the most burning topics of tho day is the extreme poverty 
of the masses ans the question ‘how to cure it’. This problem has been agitating tho 
mind of every individual aud every party iu the country and tho Liberals will be 
failing in their duty if they do not give serious consideration to it. No authority is 
necessary to prove the extreme poverty of our country side. 

•‘There can be no mistake that it is these circumstances which have given birili 
to impatient, radical preachings in the country recently. Revolutionary ideas from 
Russia are being imported ana the overthrow of the present social structure, with 
all it& privileges and vested interests, is being aimed at. Nothing can be more tragic 
than the success of such revolutionary ideas in this country. India is neither ready 
for a system of Socialism or would it be possible or feasible to engraft such an 
alien system successfully here. Moreover, it is sheer folly to create class-hatred, 
when utmost unity is required to extract the fullest political power from the hands of 
the Britishers. The socialistic preachings, therefore, at this time are most ^importune. 
But this does not mean that the problem of rural poverty and indebtedness can brook 
delay. It must be tackled immediately. Ihe Government has taken up the rural 
uplift work recently and has been showing genuino sympathy for the uplift of the 
masses iu various ways. Constant and sustained effort both on the part of the 
Government and non-official agencies, is needed. Closely allied with the problem of 
)K)verty, is the problem of how to reduce the enormous rural debt No useful 
purpose will be served by talking of repudiating it. It must be reduced by legisla- 
tive measures. The Debt Conciliation Boards, which arc now being tried all over 
the country, will undoubtedly serve a useful purpose and it is to be hoped that our 
provinoe also will establish such boards at the earliest possible time. 

It is manifest to every one that the political discontent is the result of growing 
eoonomio distress. The poverty of the masses, the depression in trade and the 
growing unemployment among tne educated have all been contributing to the acute- 
ness of the economic problem. It is, therefore, necessary that measures should be 
adopted to increase the national wealth by rapid industrialisation and proper economic 
planning. The Liberal party should, therefore, be able to formulate a definite 
programme of work before they go to the polls early next year. 

The Presidential Address 

Presiding over the Conference Sir Cofcatji Jehangir , in the course of his speech, 
said:— 


“In his autobiography, tho Congress President has described us os follows : ’‘Over 
trivial and unimportant matters, they grow quite excited and there is an amazing 
amount of houla and shouting.” One would have imagined that he was describing 
himself and his party organisation ; for, they meet oftener than we do and on more 
than one occasion, after discussions lasting two or three days, they have produced a 
couple of resolutions which evaae a decision on the main issues. There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that sinoe the Pandit took over the helm of affairs of the 
Congress a few mouths ago there have been fundamental changes in the political 
atmosphere* The differences between us were well defined and were known to all 
who took an interest in political affairs. The Congress upholds the banner of 
independence. What that exactly means is very difficult to explain, as it has been 
defined in different ways by several of the leaders amongst them. 

“We did not hide our disagreement with the non-co-operation and civil disobedience 
movements. We warned our countrymen of the unnecessary suffering they were 
undergoing and the harm they were doing by the disorganisation they were oreating, 
specially m the City of Bombay. Nobody can assert that these movements met with 
any success. The failure has given cause for serious reflection to those who took 
part in them* Daring those critical three years India’s cause lost ground considerably 
greatly due to the policy and methods of the Congress. Congressmen will never admi 
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public to place all rsspenstbility on tne shoulders o! those who struggled honestly 
and strenuously to obtain the beet they could for their country. . , . 

“But, proclaims the President “that we Liberals hate ai#er been to prison as he 
has done on more than one occasion, that none of us tavenaSsred as ne has, and 
that, therefore, what right hate we to challenge his Wat oat theories. He foe® 
so far as to say that we shield not be even aim a hearing, I am prepared to 

admit that he hat suffered. I am prepsrod to admit that hehas riven 

the good things of the world as a saorifioe to his theories. But 1 
prepared to admit that he has done much good to his ooonti 
mt hie sacrifice. He has a right to iafliot suffering ou himself _ — _ . 
mold be blamed and rightly taken to task for haring lad others to l — ~ 
dearly warned that sooh suffering would not help our oountry a step forthsr towards 

political liberty sad freedom. We have just as much * ^ 

warn our oountrymen and women against methods whlob 
of the motherland. 



as any oat to 

atglt injure the interests 


lor a 


The President of the Congress is now carrying on a rigorous propaganda 
form of Government for this country different to any visualised by the Cm 
up-to-now. He believes that the only solution of Indians problems liosln gw 


not in any vague humanitarian sense, but in the scientifio and eoonomto v_____ 
other words, communism. He has clearly explained what he means* To nun an 
capitalists are reactionaries. AU who wont to the Round Table Conference, I presume 
including Hr. Gandhi, are to him also reactionaries. His one ambition is to rouse 
the peasantry and the masses against the oapitaHsts. Th him a joint front oan alone 
he one of the oeisantrv and the workers. 

If any aohool of thought or politioal party desires to see tnarohy and bloodshed 
throughout the oonnbw, let them advocate and try to put into practice these ideals 
of communism. As if we had not what appear to be uusurmountable obstacles In 
attaining political freedom and a demooratio system of Government, we have now 
the President of the Congress “with an amazing amount of houla and shouting 
advocating policies and systems whioh are bound to ^ bring ^ g*Jff» r dissen- 
sions ana engender more bitterness amongst the peoples of this oountry. 
There is no misunderstanding him. He sees no good in politioal freedom 

unless the freedom brings him a form of Government such as Russia intro- 
duced and is now fast changing. He hates the word ‘Imperialism, not 

because imperialism may be an obstacle to political liberty, but because imperialism 
will, under no circumstances, mix with communism. He would, for the same reasons, 
reject Dominion 8tatus, even if he could get it, because under Dominion Status ne 
finds no snooess for communism. He has no faith in a demooratio system of Govern- 
ment again, because he feels that communism and democracy cannot go together. Me 
will have none of the policies for which the Congress itself has been fighting by 
direct methods. He is at present in a minority, and even as the President of ms 
great party he is making every endeavour during his period of office to turn tne mino- 
rity into a majority. , 

Questions of discipline in other parties are not our concern, but if we are in 
agreement with the majority in the Congress in this respect, we have a right to 
protest against the actions of a man who takes advantage of ms official position to 
carry on propaganda in the country, the principles of which we most strenuously 
and bitterly oppose. „ 

The Pkndit truly complains that he has found a spirit of disunion spreading over 
the land. Does he not re&liBe that for the President of the Congress to openly 
advocate class-hatred and bitterness is merely adding to our troubles at a time when 
every endeavour should be made for uniformity of policy and uniformity of action , t 

The liberals, I am sure, are prepared to make a joint effort with any political 
party for the study and formulation of a practical economic 
which have proved successful in countries other than Russia, am 
disturbance to the existing order of things. , ... 

I wifi now oome to the burning topic of the day, but whioh the President of the 
Congress believes to be comparatively trivial. The policy of the Liberals of fighting 
the eleotions and in accepting offioe, has been announced and propounded in tne 
Press and* from the platform. We do not desire our future cabinets to seek dead- 
locks. At the same tune, we, insist that no cabinet in any provincial Government 
shall avoid a deadlock at the sacrifice of a principle. We are left in nodonbt as to 
the personal views of the President of the Congress but we also do know that the 
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Congr« bos decided to fight the elections. Ales ! we mo left guessing as to the 
real purpose they have in getting into the Legislatures. They have not yet decided 
whether Congressmen should accept office and form ministries. 

Now what about ourselves ? Are we satisfied with oar present position in the 
country ? There are literally thousands of thinking men and women in India who 
agree with oar principle and who in their heart or hearts believe that oar poUoy 
has been in the best interests of our country. 1 ooald name a number of men of 
standing all over India whose politics do not differ from oars bat who are not mem- 
bers of the liberal party. We may even have to plead guilty to lack of propaganda 
and to lack of enthusiasm in our members. Let ns remedy these defects before we 
are compelled to do so by the force of circumstances. Let us not forget that it may 
then be too late. I admit that politics is a hard task master, and very often requires 
the whole of our time and undivided attention. Let us try our best to see that such 
petty jealousies and quarrels do not keep us divided when unity and a joint front 
might make up all the differences to mother India. 


Resolutions 


The Conference passed the following among otlior resolutions 

This Conference records its satisfaction at the unanimous report of the Agricul- 
tural Indebtedness Commission appointed by the Zanzibar Government which supports 
the conclusions arrived at by Mr. K. P. 8. Menon, I. C. S., who in his report to 
the Government of India exposed the one-sided character of the anti-Indian deorees and 
requests the Government of India to press for the repeal of these decrees. 

This Conference, while strongly opposed to the principle of residential and com- 
mercial segregation of Indians, on which the Asiatic Land Tenure Act of the Union 
of South Africa is based, press upon tho Union Government the justice and nece- 
ssity of providing adequately for the existing and the future needs in dealing with 
the report of the Feetnam Commission. This Conference also urge6 the Government 
of India to take steps to protect the rights and interests of Indian settlers in con- 
nection with the operation of the Union Slums Act. This Conference accords cordial 
welcome to the deputation from South Africa which is visiting India and trusts it 
will lead to a better understanding between the two countries. 

The Conference is of opinion that every effort should be made to put up Liberal 
candidates for both the Chambers of the Bombay Legislature and recommends to the 
Liberal Associations in tho Presidency to take active steps in this behalf. 

The Liberal candidates shall appeal to the electorate on an undertaking to carry 
out the foliowing programme 


(a) to secure early revision of the new Constitution with a view to attainment of 
Dominion Status at the earliest possible date ; (b) that Ministers will resign office if 
the safeguards or reserved powers of the Governors are exercised unreasonably or 
arbitrarily for interfering with the responsibility of Ministers, or if the Governor 
acts against the spirit of the Constitution ; (o) to promote and support legislation 
having for its object the improvement of the condition of the agriculturists by 
(1) a reform of the land revenue system ; (2) protection of the interests of agricul- 
tural tenants * (3) relief of agricultural indebtedness by such measures as debt conci- 
liation and legislation for debt redemption through extension of the policy of establi- 


measures - (5) establishment of a system of compulsory primary education partioalarly 
among the Labour and Scheduled Classes ; (6) rural uplift through such measures as 
improved sanitation, medical relief, better housing, improved animal husbandry.etc.. 
<71 measures for the purpose of relieving unemployment both of industrial and 
amraltural labour and of educated classes ; (8) legislation for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the interests of and improving the condition of industrial ana sgrionltaral 
labour * and (9) removal of nntouohabilitv by all suitable means. 

In iifoo Sludini remarks, Sir .Co was! i dwelt with the problem of the establish- 
ment of the avil Liberties Union recently raised by Mr. Jawharlal Nehru. He 
observed they were unable to support the movement because it had not come from 
untainted Quarters ; for, they, on the one hand, wanted a form of government 
Steoduced In and on the other preferred to proteot the liberties of the 

Thus they were oat with their communistic preachings. But communism 
was the direct antithesis of the theory of civil rights. 

The Gonferenoe at this stage concluded. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

ISA. Session — Lahore — 3 lat to 23rd. October 1933 

Tte WricoBM AMnn 

The 18lh session o! the All India Hindu Mahasabha oponod at lahoro on the Slot. 
October 1936, under tho presidentship of Shankararharya Dr. Kurhorti. There was 
a large attendance including Raja Nsrendra Nath, Blini Tarmanaiid, Sir Gokul Chaud 
Narang and delegates from other provinces. 

Hat Bahadur Ramsarandas. Chairman of tho Reception Committee, In the course 
of his welcome speech, traced the origin of tho Hindu Mahasabha and claimed that on 
the one hand it stood for pure and unadulterated nationalism and on the other ter tho 
protection of the political rights of the Hindus. 

Mr. Ramsarandas said ui&t for quito a number of years, tho Indian National 
Congress was tho only political association taking interest in the political welfare of 
the country and it was a common meeting ground for Hindus, Muslima and other 
communities for solving India's political problems. He theu traced separatist tenden- 
cies such as the starting of tho Muslim League and the deputation to Lord Minto 
and said, “Hindus began to lose heavily in representation in the Legislatures and the 
services and Muslims began to onjoy favours out of all proportion to thoir numbers 
and without any regard for educational qualifications or tax-paying capacity. It was 
as a protest against this communal policy of the Govornment ana the separatist 
tendencies of Muslims that the Hindu Sabha came to bo established at Lahore 
in 1907.’* 

After tracing how the Congress showed itself, prepared even to sacrifice the 
interests of the Hindus as a whole in order to win tho support of tho Muslims 
during the constitutional negotiations. Mr. Ramsarandas said that it became the 
Mahasabha's work to look to Hindu interests without sacrificing tho larger interests 
of the country. 

Mr. Ramsarandas discussed the various questions affecting the Hindus such as 
Suddhi, the physical condition of Hindus, amelioration of Haitians. and protection of 
Hindu women and ryots and urged that tho Hindus should stand united and be 
self-reliant. 

As regards Suddhi and Sangathan, tho speaker said that the nindhu Mahasabha 
could not look with indifferenoe on prooessos that continued to thin their ranks. He 
also strongly urged the starting of physical culture centres aud Akbaras (gymnasiums) 
all over the country to improve the general physical condition of Hindu youths. 

Referring to the Bombay riots, Mr. Ramsarandas said. “The Hindu community as a 
whole has always shunned violence of any kind as enjoined by its Shastraa but 
developments of recent years, political and otherwise, tended to intensify communal 
discord and mischief-makers nave been given wide scope to accomplish their plan. 
It is for leaders of all communities to take stock of the situation and put an end to 
this suicidal policy/ 1 


The Presidential Address 

The following are extracts from the Presidential Addreas by 8hri 8ankaracharya 
( Dr. Kurkroti 

Ton are all aware, I am one of the religious heads and you have chosen me to 
be your president, inspite of the limitations to which religious heads or pontite are 
sntyect in deliberations whioh are to be conducted aud settled through the machi~ 
aery of votes and ballot-boxes— in one word by modern democratic methods— and not 
by methods of ex-cathedra judgments and through channels of pontifical authority, 
we olerioal men and particularly those of us who are bishops or abbots or high 
priests, and the proposition is true not only of the Hindn hierarchy, but ff all 
denies and hierarchies of every precious creed and ouit in this suMtmat^world, 
are In a way a hardened race, lacking in tender pliancy and adaptabilRy^jJpsrt to 
move from pet theories or crotchets and utterly incapable of being movedT«fi;a con- 
ciliatory position or shunted on to the rails or tracks of oo-opeiation, oil ,viny bat 
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dfototorisl principles. In tills want of adaptability, tills estrangement from the oonoi- 
Hstory spirit, this incapacity for compromise, the priestly dais oompares very un- 
fftfourably with the laity. Instead of helping to create that unity which is enjoined 
‘ by all refigionsapd which is the very soul or spirit of all religions these ecclesiasti- 
cal heads, these Bandits and Divines, only create squabbles and controversies. It Is 
as if the ohildren should ash for bread and parents give them stones. I impute 
this aad stats of things to a mlsoonoeptioa of duty, to an undue spirit of seif-impor- 
tanoe and aetf-safloknoy, to an exolusiveness that most lead, if not to death, at least 
to (he blindness of their spiritual children in matters of sooial and political as well 
as spiritual interest. That yon have unanimously dented me to be your president, 
inmate of this reputation of the priestly darn for stiff-necked esdusivenees, puts a 
double harden on me. This implicit faith yon have reposed in ae most make me 
rise to the occasion. While not forgetting my spiritual position, I most try to 
adapt mysdf to the secular point of view of the laity. I most in short identify 
myself entirely with yen all and that to sueh an extent that besides being what I 
am Ifhoaid fad that I am a Boodha among the Buddhists, a Jain among the Jains, 
a firahmo among the Brafamos, an Arya 8amaji*t among the Arya Bamajiata, a Sikh 
among the Sikhs, “depressed" among the ‘depressed 1 and what not 

Uairr or Faiths 


This attitude on my pert is in no way novel as it is the qnlntesoenoe of the non- 
dnalistio philosophy of the great 8hri Shankaracharya whose humble follower [ 
represent myself to be. As Shri Oondapadsoharya, the Guru of 8hri 8hankaracharya’s 
Guru, has so aptly remarked : 

“The dualism being bent upon establishing the truth of their own system of 
thought fight among themselves while the system of non-dualism comes in conflict 
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lying unity of all religions, should not be mistaken for various current views about 
the uniformity of all religions that are propounded with some selfish motives or 
without any red knowledge or experience of any of these systems of religion. The 
Indian National Congress, though it rightly aocepts the principle of equality of 
rights of all communities, foils miserably for reasons of its own to protect the civil 
rights of the Hindus even when they are ferociously attacked by the followers of 
alien faiths. This national policy of the Congress in the pure realm of politics 
should not be mistaken for unity of faiths. Unity of faiths is not consistent with a 
state of things in which on* community asserts itself over the other and compels it to 
yield in all matters. Beal unity lies m the co-operation for all practical purposes 
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of the different communities, each strong and virile in itself, yet with no intention 
to attack and encroach upon the rights of others. That is exactly why the Hindus 
must stir themselves np and strengthen their community so that they may stand on 
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other faiths having their own independent nations, the Hindus ought to have a full 
and froe aoope to shape the destinies of their oonntry. 

The preservation and deep infusion of the Aryan culture within the unity of 
faiths will in no way be detrimental to the interests of other faiths. 

The Mummum bonum of human life consists in the attainment of eternal knowledge 
and bliss and the communication and difusio” of it among all men. This noble ideal 
of human life has been realized by the Aryan sages more comprehensively ami 
thoroughly than (he sages or philosophers of any other nation. Though the origi- 
nators of other religions may have aimed at the same ideal, yet with due defereuco 
tomil of them, it can be safely said, that none of them succeeded in giving a 
philosophical basis to and a thoroughly rational explanation of the ideal that they 
realized in their individual case, and in preaching it to mankind at large. The prin- 
ciples of other religions, though useful iu their own way, are limited in their 
seope and application. Christ’s principle of patient suffering, though undoubtedly 
noble, can not he of universal application and has meaning only in the case of a 
few highly gifted sonls and with particular limitations of time and space. 
The same is true of the teachings of Mahomed. On the other hand, the cardinal 
principles of the Hindu Dharma are absolutely universal in their nature aad are 
true of all persons at all times and nnder all circumstances. The Hindu Dharma does 
not confine itself to any codes or commandments, knows no creed and is therefore 
beyond all limitation Nor has it emanated from one single prophet. It is 
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cmhTSi am Atman (tool) permeates both. The HWa Dhatmato meet 
it it tOm ewnr individual oompleto freedom to ohoott any 
■at tor tha attainment of the highatt mod without owning lathe w^r 
of any other person tad without being oommaaded to pay aliogieaoe to i particular 
individual or toriptortl authority. E«ea the meet rational thinkers of the present dear 
would be oourinoed of the truth of the prinoiplet preached by the Hindu philosophy 
and religion. 4 Who etn doubt the existence ox onrt own self? If any one doubte ft, 
the very doubter it the self/ 

This baric principle of rational philosophy was preached by 3hri Shankartoharyt 
hundrodt of years even before Descartes who acquired a great name at aa original 
thinker for having propounded his principle of Oogito Ergo Sum wliichia nothing 
more or lees than what was taught by the great Acharya and which has served as 
a basis of all the rational philosophy of Europe. The views of the Hindu Dharma 
is regards God, Free Will and Immortality of the soul are equally rational and 
comprehensive. Thoy try to reconcile the apparently contUctiug claims of reason and 
faith in the higher synthetic category of reasoned faith. (Tod is neither personal 
nor impersonal ; in Him we find a synthesis of both personal and impersonal and 
yet He transcends both. This has been very clearly stated in a verse tor the Bhega* 
ved Gita. 

But the followers of alien faiths entirely fail to understand this essentially rational 
and phUeeophioal view of God of the Hindu Dharma and hence thoy vieleiBy attack 
the idolatrous view meant only for the ordinary people. Though God is beyond ill 
forme and names, yet it is not in any way contradictory to rational thought to poait 
for prnstiori purposes some form as representative of God. Even these alien faiths 
that condemn idolatry so vehemently, accept it willy nilly in some form or other, a 
book, a mosque, a church or a prophet. It is a thousand pities that so much blood 
should be shed on socouat of such aa insignificant and innocent difference of opinion. 
On the contrary, the utmost limits of religious tolerance have been reached and 
preached in the Bhagvad-gita when it says : 

Even if God is conceived in a way contrary 
too is encouraged bat never condemned. This 
to the good of the humanity and the world is in sore need of this principle at tliu 
present Juncture, when tho peace and good government of ovory nation are in the 
crucible of trial and test 

Live asd Let Live 

One's heart cannot but he filled with indignation and fury to find that Hiodusthan, 
the home of such valuable heritage and glorious culture, should be turned into a 
battle-ground whero so much innocent blood is being shed by alien faiths in the 
name of their religions. If it is the commandment of the Holy Quran that no marie 
should be played before mosques, it is evidently binding only on • the follower of 
that frith and they are at liberty to observe the principle in their own oases. Bat it 
passes one's reason why they should fanatically insist upon prohibiting tho Hindus iu 
the vary land of Hinduism from playing music in tho noisy stroets when it ia im- 
perative on the part of the lattor to liavo music played on their seerod\ occasions, ft 
is really shameful and disgraceful that there should be so much bickering and heart- 
burning repeated on almost all occasions o! the celebrations of the festivals. Ail mh 
prity quarrels which end in bloodshed would be put u stop to if the followers of the 
offensive alien friths are made to realise the noble purpose that tho Hindu editors 
has been brought into being to serve. It is a culture meant to serve the whole of 
humaaity by teaching xt by example and preoept the principle to live nod let live. 

But ft can nerve this purpose only if it lives, it will iivo only if the Hindus who 
are by no means inferior to others arise and awake from itbeir torpor sad assert tliair 
birth-right— oomplete freedom. And freedom is only possible if the alien friths that 
have separata independent nations and spheres of activity of their own oultona 
are made to live here peacefully and. on friendly terms with the Hindus, Th*y*must 
be amda to understand thatHindustaa is primarily for the Hiodfca and that the Hindus 
jin fdr tha preservation and development of the Aryan culture and the Hindu 
Dhentu which are bound to prove benefi ci al to all humanity. 


drary to ones own method, that method 
This priuciplo of tolerance is conducive 
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to enidf foil cultural and religious freedom. As I hare already pointed out, Hinduism 
stands tor the principle oflire and let lire. But at the same time it must be 
remembered that the minorities oannot claim to hare any superior political rights and 
power which prove detrimental to the interests of the Hindus and subrersire of the 
Aryan culture, out that is exactly wtiat the minorities are trying to establish through 
the communal decision. 

I affirm that in Binduathan the national race, religion and language ought to be 
that of the Hindus. With this as the basic principle of our national constitution 
joint electorates without any reservation of seats for particular groups or communities 
offer the right solution of the problem of minority representation. It will be iu 
conformity with the highest ideals of democracy and also in keeping with the princi- 
ples of equality and other tenets for which Hinduism stands. But if auy guarantee 
or safeguard for the protection of any minorities is needed, the Minority Guarantee 
Treaties of the League of Nations provide it most effectively. 

Let us see that our Muslim friends get all the protection that is necessary in , the 
three spheres of religion, race and language wherever it is administratively feasible. 
Again, it must be remembered that the minority question in Hiudusthau is ouo single 
Muslim qrhestiou. It cannot be divided into provincial minority questions. Let us 
thoroughly realize the fact that according to the scheme the League has devised the 
religion, race and language of the majority community of a state (of Hindus in 
Iliuduatban) shall be the national religion, race and language in every part, and m 
every province of tho state even if the majority community of the state happens to 
bo in miuority in a particular province (o. g. the Punjab, Bengal, etc). This, l believe, 
is the fullest implicatiou of the miuonty guarauteo treaties aud their logical appli- 
cation to the minority problems iu Hindustan. 

The Communal Award 

The more I appreciate the zealous care and anxiety shown in tho League's minority 
protection schemes for tho preservation of the solidarity and integrity of a state, the 
more I am pained by the anticipated result of tho Communal Decision. If the first 
strive to maintain solidarity, the second spells complete disruption. If tho one is 
iuspired by the high ideals of world peace, tho other can be trusted only to perpetu- 
ate strife. If the lirst is based ou tho principles of justice aud equity, the other 
oannot claim even their semblance. 

What justification can there be iu dcnyiug to the Hiudus of the Punjab, 
Bengal, Sind and N. W. F. provinces tho same weigh tago that is given to 
minority communities in other provinces ? Can it be ever suggested that the divisiou 
of various communities into water-tight compartments of separate electorates would 
be over oonducive to the fostering of tho feelings of nationhood Can the repre- 
sentatives of such separate communal electorates for ouo moment claim to be 
national representatives ? Is this a wise and houest attempt to build oue single 
united nation or a parody aud caricature of a uatiou ? 

In the broader interests of Hiudusthau and its national solidarity l reiterate that 
the Commuual Decision ought to bo scrappod and replaced by tho Loaguo scheme 
for the protection of minorities. 

While that scheme wilt solve the communal problem, it should not be snpposod 
that thereby the Hindus will have achieved all their objectives of solidarity and the 
realisation of living force. For while tho Communal Decisiou delivers an attack 
from tho outside, there are mauy Ussiparous and cantankerous agencies within the 
structure of the Hindu society itself which gnaw at its vitals from within. There 
are many evil practices and institutions among tho Hindus that have crept in .now 
and then since the Hindus forgot the progressive principles of their ancestors, 
whioh all conspire to mako the Hindus a weak aud disjointed community. Morq 
than the Communal Decision it is these that menace Hiuduism aud the Hindus. 

Thb Untouchables 

It is not possible for me to deal with all these evil practices but I cannot shut 
m nyon to the question of the so-called untouchables, a most burning question. My 
sympathies always go with this poor olass of our owa peoplo who have suffered 
wrong at our hands m the name of religion for a long time. No logic can support 
it, no sense of humanity can tolerate it There should bo no hesitation ou our part 
to do away with the evil without the least delay. 

1 neither wish to waste my breath nor your precious time on proving that on- 
teachability has no earthly reason to exist to-day when the causes and conditions that 
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at om time may have given rise to it ere wholly absent I have proved this to the 
hilt on many previooa occasions as also at tlte last session ot the Kahasabha hold at 
Poona. The small and ever-dwindling ooterio which still persists in the practice of 
nnteobhahility is so ignorant as to have become blind to such noble teachings as the 
one in mV********** which says : 

‘Religion must have a rational grounding ; it does not mean doing what others 
do. While peaceful time* nood one religion, troubled times need quite a different 
one.' Again, the great Bhankoracharya himself has said in his Oita Bttashya that the 
scriptures are to be depended upon only in matters which cannot bo penetrated by 
reason. Thus, for example, says the Acharya, oven if a hundred scriptural authorities 
were to say that tiro is cool and without light it cannot be taken as the truth. The 
Shastraa are not to be blindly followed to the last word bat they are to be used 
only as a starting grouud. This tendency of blindly following the scriptures is 
common to the followers of alt faiths and honco q naiads on trivial matters always 
arise. What an irouy that cvcu when such arc the viows of the great Aohurya to 
whom we owe our existence to-day and when the peoplo are clamouring for some- 
thing more invigorating and broadening than that the Shastraa aro in a position to 
give to-dsy, some of us should still be stultifying themselves in the now stagnant pool 
of the Shastras. 

But while this is true of only a small section, the Hindus in general to-day accept 
that untouchabitity ought to go. Thu only question that to-day faces us is liew soon 
it should bo driven underground, not to rise again .but to lie there for all timo. 

1 do not hold the view as seme do that the practice of untouchabUity revolts 
against hnmanitarianism, that wu must take pity on the unfortunate untouchables 
and that we should concude to them their duo rights in a charitable mood. Pity 
and charity in any form arc detestable to mo. I stand for the removal of untouoh- 
abiltty not because I pity the untouchables’ lot but because it is the untouchable's right 
not to remain untouchables any moro. It is hence that the term Harijan is not 
agreeable to me becauso it conuotes charity and pity. Moreover a mero change In 
terminology is uot going to solve the problem. It is sometimes said that Dr. Ambedkar 
is the villain of the piece and it is he who by his ‘wanton’ speeches creates 
animosities. On the contrary, I should say that wo should be all grateful to him for 
his ceaseless and brave efforts in arousing the untouchable masses and creating 
within them a deep sense of shame for the humiliations and sufferings they havo been 
undergoing aud preparing them to wipe olf the dirty tar with which they have been 
besmeared so far. We must also admit that wo owe even our own oyo-opeoing aud 
mass awakening in this matter to Dr. Ambcdkar’s militant attitude. 

Untouciuulks and Sikiusm* 

1 now come to tho most pertinent question which is hanging before the llindn 
community and that is, should the untouchables change over tu Sikhism. I must 
emphatically say that those who wish to, should bo allcwod to join that sect, it is 
not insisted that all untouchables should go over in a body and join Sikhism. The 
sanction to embrace Bikhisin means that those untouchables who cannot tolerate any 
more tho humiliating conditions under which thuy have to live should bo allowed a 
chance to improve their condition by becoming members of a community which they 
feel gives them what they want. And those that arc uot so impatient, 1 should say 
so keenly self-respecting, and are satisfied with tho pace of uplift which tho caste 
Hindus are attempting to make, should remain with us aud bide thoir time, i cannot 
help noting here with regret that one of the reasons given by Usio Bahadur Rajah 
in rejecting the Ambedkar- Moonjo formula, namely that it would antagonise the 
Muslima against tho untouchables, came to mo as an unpleasant surprise. Does it 
not reveal a pussilaminous attitude V Does it not show that all the tall talk about no 
barter of religion is mere oyewasii and that what is really at tho bottom of the 
opposition to the formula is the fear of Muslims ? Can any words bo auffiuiont tu 
contain such poltroonery V M 

The temple Batyagraha at Nasik revealed to me two salient facts. Firstly, a large 
section of the untouchables has grown militant during recent years and is clamouring 
for immediate relief. Secondly, it ia futile to ooas the so-called SanatanisU into 
agreeing to concede to the untouchables their legitimate rights. This revelation 
prompted mo to advise Dr. Ambedkar and his followers to stop wasting their 
cnerglss la trying to persuade the orthodoxy and to fouud a soot of their own or to 
go om to one of th o existing sects of Hi nduism which doss not nourish on 

•For Ambedkar— Moonjee formula see posts. 
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untoucliability, Later on I advised a chango over to Sikhism becanso of tho obvious 
redeeming features of t h a t sect. 

I must first make it clear that for a Hindu to change to Sikhism is not conver- 
sion nor ia it a lesser evil as some arc inclined to think. Conversion implies embrac- 
ing an alien faith. Nothing could bo more ridiculous than to suppose that Sikhism 
is alien to Hinduism. Most certainly it is not, as it has sprung from Hindnlsm itself. 
Jt is ouly one of the many protestant sects of Hinduism. I think this misconception 
prevailing among some of the Sikhs aud some sections of the Hindus that tho Sikhs 
are not Hindus is geuerally responsible for the unnecessary hue and cry raised over 
tho AmbeUkar-Moonjo formula and tho violent op|»ositioti shown to it in some quarters. 

As I said above, Sikhism has certain redeeming features. The most important 
among them is that that section of the Hindus alone has not forgotten the most 
essential part of a man's equipment for life and that is tho Kirpau (Kirpon). The 
Sikhs are the warrior class of tho Hiudus, their militant vanguard. Is it uot for onr 
own good that that class should ho increased and strengthened by the fusion of 
newer and fresher blood ? Can it not be said from this point of view that it is not 
a lesser evil but a greater good that tho untouchables should become Sikhs ? Will 
it not bu suicidal for us all to ignore this problem and ouposo the move to embrace 
Sikhism in tho face of porsistent and ever increasing effort in foreign Muslim and 
Christian countries to raise funds and send missions to get tho untouchables con- 
verted to their respective folds V 


Hinduism and conversion 

1 think a great disservice 1ms been done to the Hindu community by the 
thoroughly mistaken view held by its lenders in tho immediately preceding centuries 
that only a Ilindii by birth wns a Hindu and hence conversion was altogether ruled 
out. This has aggravated tho danger facing tho Hindus from the nroselyti ng 
activities of the missionaries of alien faiths, which have gono on without sbing 
counteracted even by any assimilation of members of those faiths in our foldei 
section of the Hindus still persists in saying that Hinduism does not allow of. any 
conversions. Some followers of alien faiths repeat this liko parrots aud oppose 
Hindu missionary activities which arc to-day iu evidence. Hut this is absurd. Of 
course, forcible conversion is unknown to Hinduism. What the early Hindus, the 
Aryans, did was to slowly absorb the aborigines iu their fold aud if this fact is not 
realised by many it is because the absorption was gradual and was not attendod by 
any pompaous coremonLs and heralding trumpets. The aborigines os well as the 
outcaates were interoeptibly absorbed as they reached tho then prevailing standard 
of culture aud polish. Till that standard was reached these people were of course 
kopt aloof and I think (ho forgetting by later generation of this underlying principle 
of segregation was one of the causes that later gave ijso to tho institution of 
untoucliability. I havo myself admitted in recent years some English, French and 
American ladies to Hinduism and I am glad to say that none of them lias been in 
any was inferior to Hindu women proper. I havo seen for myself that within 8 

J ears of her conversion Her Highness Mnharani Sharmisthadevi Ilolkar, Miss Nancy 
filler as she previously waB, has proved herself to be oven more of a Hindu than 
any originally Hindu woman. ! am sure that if she had become the Indore Mahanmi 
some years previous to when she actually did, Indore would not liave seen such bad 
days. 

Though the Hindus need not be ovor-anxions to oonvert aliens to Hinduism 
and should have only those of thorn converted who wish to do so of their own 
accord. I must emphasise that ceaseless and determined attempts mast be pursued 
to readmit into onr fold those of us who have gone out due to their ignoranoe and 
our Indifference. This is a matter which the Hindu Mahasabha must seriously 
take in hand. Tho Mahasabha must remomber that it is a body of Hindus not 
morel Jt by birth but also by adoption. 

The Mahasabha must also be on tho alert to defena >ne interests of Hindus 
abroad. Hinduism in overseas countries is always shadowed by the mortal danger 
of state-aided missionary evangelising activities. 1 think the Sabhn ought to 
consider seriously the proposal coming from the Nairobi Hindu Union tnat ( 
Hindus abroad should be organised in Hindu Sabbas which should be 
the eentra) body in Uindustkau. That would bring ua all oloaer ' 
strengthen our. fraternal ties. Besides this, 1 should suggest that Hindu 
ought to be sent abroad to keep up tho flame of Hinduism Might and to 
any of our brethren from embracing an alien faith through mistaken views. 
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is to be t strong living force— at wo have soon that it rkiWf 

j to bo— for contributing to the reel welfsro o f mankind if its message & 

to bo carried to every nook and corner of the world without the lent tinge of 
setf-Japoctsnee sad self-aggrandisement, then the fiindn society must needs be 
xo-oigndaed by inspiring it with the true spirit of Hindu Dharma, by tesohing it 
to hftvo ft soientifio outlook on life sod by asking it healthy both In body and nfind 
sad strong enough to oarry on its work, reflecting its strength in every word it 
* md in every move it makes. The Hindu Mahasabha which is the only 
1 repreeentativo institution of the Hindus ought to organise itself in suoh s 
as to be able to achieve all these objectives. There should bo s strong 

representative executive at the contra of this body whioh can sketch the 

plan of action and work it out Fresh blood should be infused in it by oh 
some members of that executive body by rotation but consistency of policy 
be maintained by retaining a few members in office for Bomo more years. 

8nffieient funds have also to be raised to finance the activities of the executive 
as no institution can successfully function without a substantial fund to baok it 
Every real full-blooded Hindu can easily be imluood to liberally contribute to such 
a fund raised for a worthy cause and with a definite purpose. 

The culture of a nation Is vitally connected with its language. The stamp of a 
foreign culture on a nation can be detected from the impress of a foreign language 
on the mother-tongue. Every independent nation guards and preserves its national 
language for this reason, llindusthan therefore should insist on making Hindi tho 
lingua-indica of the country. We should realize the fact that every foreign word 
admitted into our language spells the death of tho original Hindi synonym of it. 
ttuch indiscreet incorporation docs not onrich the language hut on tne contrary it 
weakens it. We should emphasize the purity of tho Hindu language just aB wo insist 
on the purity of the Hindu culture. 

This inevitable cosmopolitan basis of the Congress and tho attacks mado on tho 
Hindus are the very factors that justify the existence of the Hindu Mahaaabha. 
It is for this body to koep vigilant and protoot tho rights and interests of the 
Hindus whenever they are in danger. The peculiar portion of Hindostnan 
ordains the existence of two snob different bodios which without mutual hostility 
should cooperate wherever possible. 

I have made it clear that it is no uso blaming tho Congress for its indifforenoo 
towards Hindu interests. Dut it is equally clear that undor the circumstances tho 
Hindu Mahasabha ought to have its own representatives in tho legislatures to 
guard the interests and promote tho rights of tho Hindus. The Mahasabha 
therefore, should fight the elections on its own ticket but that fight should be on 
tho clear issue of the protection of Hindu interests. Hostile criticisms of tuo 
Congress should not bo uunocessarily indulgod in. 


Proceedings md Resolutions 


Second Dey — Lahore- 22od. October 1936 

U. P. Delegates Not Admitted 

There was a sensation at tho Mahasabha session this morning when local 
organised refused delegates' tickets to tho members of the United Province HaMia 
(which is recognised by Pandit Malaviva) including Pandit UadhsRaats ilalviys and 
two others. They were offered admission as visitors, but tho latter refused to attend 
in that capacity and went away in protest. 

At the time of the commencement of tho session a senffie ensued in n corner of 
the Pandal fiom where shouts of “Malaviys Zindabad” were heard, Rival groups 
were teen to lift chairs to throw them at each other. One man was injured on the 
nose. Police took into custody three persons, who were released later on. 

According to one version of tho incident, the cries of “Maburiya Zindabad wore 
resented by the opponents. According to another version, distribution of pamphlets 
led to the fight. Later constables (a large posse of whom wore preeoot in tho 
pwieee) were teen sitting in the midst of visitors nod even delegates. 


The Saxataxist*' Wale-oct 

Pretesting against certain expressions in Hie presidential address, particularly 
latte to flstfjans and their suggested conversion to Sikhism, some members ox 


the 
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Mahasabha, the moat prominent of whom being Rai Bahadur Ramsarandas. Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, Rai Bahadur Bindasaran, and Diwan fCishenkishoro an 
nouaoed their withdrawal from farther sittings of the Conference. They later issued 
a statement declaring that the President was not right in preaching from the Mtha- 
sahba platform for or against different sects of Hinduism. 

The seceders were Banatanists, who objected to Dr. Kurtkoti’a interpretation of the 
8hastrae and Sanatana Dharma and dictmn that for Hariians to embrace tiikhism waa 
no conversion. Prior to commencement of the session, their spokesmen were cloeeted 
with Dr. Kurtkoti for several hours and requested him to delete the reference to 
conversion hat the President, it was understood, offered to withdraw from the session 
rather than suppress hit convictions. 

In 'announcing their withdrawal from farther sittings of the Mahasabha session, 
8anatanist leaders declared that they had explained to the President the genesis of the 
organisation of the M ahasabha viz., that it was -to he and act os a body which, with- 
out interfering with or disturbing the tendencies of any section of the Hindu Com- 
munity— tt in which wo welcome Sikhs. Joins nrd Buddhists’ 1 .— was to protect their 
interests as renres enting as a whole and this had been the guiding principle of the 
Hindu Mahasabha hitherto. Com mien or preaching conversion from one section in- 
to another had never been |cj fritted to <imc within the scope of the Mahasabha’6 
work much less could that.U* Advocated from the platform of the Babha’s annua) 
gathering liko tho present one. 

At its evening session, the Mahasabha adopted five resolutions, tho most important 
of them being, 


The GrniiuKm Ciintlar 

Tho 6abha condemned the anti-Hindu Guimukhi circular in the North-West Fron- 
tier as a direct attack on the language and culture of the Hindu and £ikh minorities 
in the Frontier and decided to form a deputation of iIk? Pallia, together with bikh 
leaders, to wait on H. E. the Viceroy in that connection. 

Removal of Untouchability 

Tho Sabha reiterated the resolution passed in the Foona session on tho subject of 
removal of untouchability and called on tho Hindus throughout India to carry into 
effect tho said resolution with a view to preserving the integrity of the Hindu 
Society. It reaffirmed the previous resolutions for giving equal access to all Hindus, 
irrespective of caste or creed, to all public amenities and institutions such as schools, 
wells, tanks, ghats, hotels, roads, parks, dharmasalas aud public places of worship. 

Tho Jtfebha further reaffirmed its faith that untouchability is not regarded as part 
of tho Hindu religion or social system. 

Abolition of Caste 

Tho Sabha recommended to tho Hindus the al*oIition of all distinctions in tho 
Hindu Society based ou birth or caste in spheres of public, social and political life 
as they arc out of placo in the present age. 

Another resolution felicitated His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior on his assump- 
tion of the reins of his administration. 

AH resolutions wero passed unanimously but speaking on tho untouchability reso- 
lution , Mi. Rajbhou Depressed Classes leader from Poona, declared that some cons- 
tructive work for the uplift of Uarijaus would bo far more welcome than such reso- 
lutions and sympathies. 

Tho resolution on the anti-nindi Gurmukhi circular was moved by Rai Bahadur 
Uthar Chand A Hanna of Poshawar. 

Bpoaking on this resolution, Dr. Radha Kumud Mnkherjce said that it was not a 
local question but one affecting the culture of all India bccauso the circular did great 
violence to international law. Tho resolution was passod unanimously. 

The resolution on Hariians was moved by Principal Deviehand of Hoahiarpur. Mr. 
Jtajwhqf proceeded to criticise Dr. Ambedkar, but was checked by the President, who 
said he would not allow any personal remarks. 

This resolution as well as two others relating to Hindus in Kashmir and thr 
orders recently issued by the Northern Command as affecting the Hindu peraenml in 
their sendees, were passed unanimously, whereafter the Manasahha adjourned. 
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A feature of the senftm was the interest evinced in it by Sikhs. The Qurnshigh 
Sabha presented an address to Dr. Kurtkoti at the open session, stating that if flari- 
jans wished to stay where they were, it was well and good. 

Sikhs, in the course of their address, said : *If the Depressed Classes choose to 
remain where they are, we ary perfectly satisfied, but if they oannot bo persuaded 
to remain where they are, then we expect that you will see them Join the Sikh reli- 
gion, which, in loftiness of its ideals and in feelings of brotherhood and equality 
occupies a unique position. We beseech you to save the Depressed Classes from em- 
bracing either Christianity or Islam, for we cannot tolorate the idea of their adopting 
any foreign religion.” 

Third Dap— Lahore— 23rd October 1936 

Tho Mahasabha concluded this evening, after passing a number of resolutions. 

At the outsot, Bhai Parmanand . who occupied the Chair temporarily in tho 
absence of Dr. Kurtkoti, explained tho genesis of his difference with Pandit lladan 
Mohan Malaviya. He said that Pandit Malaviya wanted to entrust the eleotion work 
to the Congress Nationalist Party, whereas Bhai Parmanand was strongly of opinion 
that as long as election was by separate electorates, the Hindu llahasabha most 
canvass for Hindn seats. He instanced the case of the United Provinces where the 
Hindus were 80 per cent of tho population and said that it would be suioidd to 
entrust their interests to tho Congress Nationalists. 

Bhai Parmanand also explained why the Muhasabha Pandal was not given to 
Harijsns for use and stated that tho organisers feared that tho two wings of Harijans 
might create rowdyism. 

Awaud Condemned 

Tho Mahasabha condemned tho Communal A'*ard and tho Government's communal 
policy as anti-national and undemocratic, and reaffirmed its faith that tho best solu- 
tion of the Indian communal problem was an international solution as embodied in 
various minority treaties accepted by so many States after tho war in Europe, 
including Turkey. 

There was a heated discussion culminating in confusion at ono stago ovor a reso- 
lution urging the stoppage of the slaughter of cows and other auimals in Brijmandal 
(birth-placo of Sri Krishna) at Mathura. 

The resolution was passed together with Mr. Narinjaud;is’ amendment that in caso 
this demand was not conceded by the cud of .December, !930, active stops, in tho 
nature of Satyagraha, bo adopted' by tho Mahasabha. 

Bhai Parmanand, by another amendment, wanted that tho words u by tho Mahasa- 
bha” be doleted from the above amendment, but Mr. Narinjwidas’ amendment was 
passed amidst cries of “M&has&bha-ki-jai". 

Fund for Saxgatiiav Work 

The Mahasabha decided to create a pormanont fund to cnabto it to carry on multi- 
farious activates for flindu Sancathan work and to appoint a committee under tho 
presidentship of Mr. Jugal Kishoro Birla to raiso tho nooossary funds. It was 
also rosolvoa that the Hindu National Hag, as designod by tho Working Committee, 
expressing the central ideas of Hindu nationalism and spirituality, bo adopted. 




bay and criticised the attitudo of Muslims with regard to tho legitimate exercise of 
thoir religious right by llinclus. 

The mooting recommended that Ilindus all ovor India should congregate from timo 
to time in thoir respective villages, towns and cities to exchange views on tho vari- 
ous problems facing Hindus and for spreading tho propaganda of the Mahasabha. By 




The Bengal Hindu Conference 

# Mtb a view to discnssing the grave problems which the Hindu community had to 
face, a session of the Bengu Hindu Oonferenoe was held at the hall of the Indian 
-Association, Calcutta on the iMk Af a 1936. Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjm presided 
and 8j. Ramanamda Ckatterju opened the proceedings. 

In opening the Conference, Sj. Ramananda ChatUrm said that the entire Hindu 
community, especially that in Bengal, had been .faced with a grave oriBia. It might 
be tbonght that the Hindus have been put In a difficult situation. But it was through 
dangers and difficulties that a nation’s worth was tasted. The younger section 
among them should on no aooonnt feel disappointed nor would It be proper for the 
older people who were approaching their ends to lose heart 

Sj. Chatterjee at present could not dearly find oat by what exact means tho 
revival of the Hindu community wonld be accomplished, but he believed in his heart 
of hearts that the great community wonld suffer no downfall. Fbr that, however, 
they should not rely upon fate but should rely upon thehr courage, strength and 
honesty of purpose. 

It was not a mere belief of his, proceeded the speaker, but the paatjliistory off the 
Community wonld substantiate it. Through vicissitudes of fortune, storms and stress, 
they had continued to manage their existence and maintain their culture and civili- 
sation ; whereas only the names of many ancient nations existed to-day. The re- 
cent discoveries in Mohenjo-daro would go to prove that the Hindus had inherited 
their ancient culture and tradition from their forefathers thousands of years ago. 

That might be criticUod as boasting on the part of the Hindus : but no nation 
could live without firm confidence in their own selves, fiabindrauath had sung that 
India’s ohariot of progress had passed through the uneven traok of rise and fall. 
To-day she might have lost her position bat it might not bo long for her to regain 
that glory which had once been hers. 

There were some facts, pointed ont the speaker, the recounting of which might 
hearten the heart of the Hindus. India's cultural influence had spread over far off 
lands in the distant part By aword she did not conquer those oouutrios. Her 
conquest was that of culture, the signs of which were still extant in those regions. 

The nindu of to-day were well known fbr their toleration and rospoot for other 
people’s views and sentiments. Under tho now constitution they had boon grouped 
as General Scats. Government, by this procedure, had indircotly admitted that the 
Hindus did not exist for their own community alone but strovo for the welfare of 
every community. 

while the other communities had sought their own interests, tho Hindus alone 
endeavoured for the common weal. Tho worst feature of tho communal award was 
that it had divided the country into so many watertight compartments and negatived 
the ideal of i*a*i o n iifa »ff, 

Discussing the social problems, 8j, Ghattorjee pointod ont that tho most important 
subjects that should attract their attention were women's welfare and the right of 
scheduled castes. That religion which went to harm tho interests of the society 
should never be doomed as a true religion. Aooording to ‘shastras* it might bo modi- 
fied whan ne ce ssity arose. 

There had been a persistent decrease in tbe number of women in the Hindu 
community. There might be a number of reasons for this state of affairs. In Bengal 
the number of birth of girls wore loss than that of boys. Unlike western people 
women hero committed more suicides than men. Death duo to child-birth increased 
mortality among them. This problem of women’s wolfare, according to the speaker, 
was not lass important than political problems facing tho community. 

As regards the rights of the scheduled castes, SJ« Ghattorjee wonld not say much 
but would point to the great saying of poet Chandidas that man was above all the 
reat^ U nless they were given their just rights political salvation would remain tor 

Bengalee Hindus had haan ooatod frem the industrial lift of the province. Jots 
mills, dothmi^ sugar mflb ete, were meetly in the bands of the foreigners sad 
people frem other pre?iaoei' Very good cotton waa grown in this protest, bat 4m 
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Agriculture Deportment or tho Oovernmont, for rooms beet known to them, wore not 
directing their attention towards it Sea-voyago being prohibited by the 'Shastras* tho 
art of navigation had passed into the hands of the Mokaaedeas of pianos like Chitta- 
gong and foreigners. 

The number of Hindus among the agriculturists was doo roo o in g. That waa not a 
good .sign. The race which dissociated itself from the earth was sura to foes its vita* 
uty. If the Hindu youths want to tho vilhges and sottied there as agrfovtttnriata then 
oonsiderable banafit would have aooruod to tho community loading to m suppression 
of oristo i piMt Hindu women. 

Referring to political situation in tho. oountry, 8j OhattoriOe pointed out that tlis 
Communal Award had totally ignored tho claim* of the Hindus, fie memorial which 
they lafoly sent to tho authorities had also boon summarily rejected. But 
that should not dishearten them in toy way. For, the Hindus in the past had 
maintained their existence and in tho promt would maintain it and by so doing 
would aoutribnto something that would elevate tho oatire nation. 

Tim FwrilewHel AHim 

A dismal pietare of tho present position of Bengal was drawn by ‘Dr, Mia- 
kmmml Uaofojm in tlio oourse of his presidential address. Thanks to the political 
praoeonpatioas sad factions of tho leaders at the ton, the foundations of national 
life and prosperity have, ho coined, been nogtocted and weakened, so toat Bengal 
to-day stands as the poorest province in India , with proportionately the least revenue, 
and oven her revenue resources rendered incapable of expansion, 

Tho Bengalee today is the most heavily taxed Indian who pays moat to the 8tste 
and gets the least from it No wonder that every Bengalee, Moslem and. Hindn, is now 
losing to ids brethren of other provinoee in all walks of national life, outturn!, 
economic and administrative. Planned national economy alone oan oope with the 
situation created by the planned ooonomios of national governments all over the world, 
waR Dr. Mookcrii's emphatic opinion. 

Dealing with the common wooe from tho new dispensation, Dr. Moofcerji pointed 
out that same off -theso will foil more heavily on our Moslem brethren, on tho 
miHione of downtrodden end poverty-stricken peasantry who form the majority of 
the provincial population. 

This phenomenal poverty of Bengal, he said, is not her natnral portion hut an 
artificial creation, the consoquonue of an unscientific Federal Finance which, on 
account of unjustifiable deductions levied by the Centre, leaves to the province a 
residual revenue that is hopolossly inadequate to its present and future needs, the 
needs of its expanding insulation. Bombay, with its population of 19 millions, 
which is loss than even half of Bengal, has boon granted a residual revenue for in 
excess of that given to Bengal. 

Bengal's revenue position has suffered so disastrously by mere default, because 
her loaders, official or uou- official, have not put her financial case and claims agaiust 
Federation in a proper and |iersistent manner. With a gross revenue exceeding 
.‘17 crorcs per annum, sho has llcun dismissed with a short shrift with a revenue) of 
only atout 11 crorcs to feed 20 millions of hor children, whilo more business like 
Bombay has filched a revenue of over 15 crorcs to feed only her 19 millions. The reve- 
nue per head iu Bengal is appallingly low, as compared with most other provisoes. 

World-forces have also conspired with domestic factors against Bongars pros- 
perity, The brunt of ocoaomic depression has laid low all her national key industries 
on which that prosperity doponds, viz., coal, tea and jute. Planned national 
economy alono cau cope with the situation croatod by the planned ooonomies of 
national governments all over the world. 

Along with iuto, Bengal's agriculture is at its worst, with her dying rivora, with 
absence of schemes of river-training and control of floods, or of plana for opening 
np new sources of irrigation on which provinces like tho Punjab ana Sind have boon 
spending crores. A non-payiog agriculture is now in the grip of a hopeless Indebted- 
ness which the country is not yot soriously handling. A policy of drift will only be 
drifting towards a revolution. „ . 

But Bengal is robbed not merely of her revenue and tho reeonreet of recovery, 
she is also robbed of her territory. Sho has lost to other provinces the best of her 
rogions, some of her healthiest districts, rich mines, and prosperous plantations. She 
has also lost to them a sturdy population. Her loss is not merely material, bat 
moral and cultural. 
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Netrly four million Bengalis are now living as exiles, and discontented minorities, 
in Bihar, and have further caused to their mother-country a loss of annual revenue 
assessed at nearly two crores of rupees. The partition of Bengal still remains. 

Hia late Majesty the King-Emperor, while announcing its annulment, promised a 
well-considered solution of frontier problems. The Simon Commission also suggested 
a Boundaries Commission to settle those problems regarding boundaries. 

£ven Orissa lias seceded from Biuar as a linguistic and cultural unit It is 
Bengal alone that must always lose. She cannot call back her exiled sons, nor claim 
the territories which are hers by both history and right The territorial problem is 
no less urgent than the financial problem of Bengal, but her leaders are equally 
apathetic to both. 

Turning to the communal problem, which lias split the country from top to 
bottom into warring communities whom tho coming Constitution will not permit to 
unite from promoting the good of the whole, Dr. Mookerjeo said : Tho Constitution 
is based in a ruthless and thorough-going manner upon communal electorate and 
representation which rests fundamentally, not on tho conception of common citizen- 
ship, but on the conception of communities as so many separate nationalities. The 
Constitution intends that tho Hindus and Moslems must consider and organise them- 
selves as separate nationalities, and not as nationals of the same State. 

The Constitution is not planned as a democracy and will not give any scope to 
tho growth of nationalism upon which democracy is based. Our Moslem brethren 
may gloat over their ill-gotten gains from the Communal Award. But their exulta- 
tion will be only for a time when they will find that what the Constitution has 
given them is only a little power over tho Hindus but hardly any powers of real 
self-government, while what they have gained will bo of no holp to thorn in solving 
tho problem of diro poverty in which their masses, tho rural millions, aro deeply sunk. 

The political classes at tho top may be swept away by a revolution from below. It 
is only a united national eiTort of HinduB and Moslems that can avert the coming 
catastrophe. 

In the face of this impending national disaster and economic crisis, cannot Hindus 
and Mosloms unite as brethren, as children of a common soil, of the some mother 
Earth, scrap the Commuual Award, which divide them, by an agreement of their 
own. and proceed boldly to recapture the lost portion and prosperity of Bengal, to 
build her up as a vigorous democracy in a spirit of equality, fraternity and liberty, 
on the basis of equal partnership in legislation and administration ? And, in this 
high endeavour, by accomnlishing which Bengal can once more givo lead to India, 
it is our Moslem brethren who can take the lead and show tho way ! 

Dealing with the Hindu problem, Dr. Mookerji showed how tho coming Constitu- 
tion will specially handicap the Hindus of Bengal, whose case was recently repre- 
sented, under tho leadership of Pout Tagore, to the Secretary of State. Sounding a 
pessimistic note, the President said : 

“But even the tallest of us do not count with the Government of tho day, who 
are bent upon repressing the Hindus in every way. By a stroke of the puu, the 
Government has struck at all the progress that they have made, and the place they 
have won for themselves in the Government of the country by nearly a century uf 
effort and enlightenment. 

“The British Government forget that in repressing tho Bengali Hindu they aro 
really repressing thoir best work iu India. The Bengali Hindu is the child of 
British rule, of the modern spirit it has introduced to India to its greatest credit. 
And the Congress also forgets that Govornmeut hits the Cougrcss by hitting tho 
Bengali Hindu as its foremost exponent.” 

Criticising the Commuual Award, Dr. Mookerjeo said : “Nowhere in tho world is 
there any such spectacle of a minority being further weakened in tho interests of the 
majority and of a majority being further strengthened at the cost of the minority. 
'Mbs result of it is that tho Bengal Hindus, who form nearly 45 per cent of the 
population, will form only a third of the legislature, while their cultured classes 
will dwindle oven to a fifth. 

“This construction of a Constitution by mere counting of heads does not take 
into account the amount of the contributions which tho Hindu minority of Bengal 
make to the general progress and prosperity of the provinco and towards tho main- 
tenance of the State itself. 

“The statistics of Oovornment show that nearly three- fourths of the revenue of 
Bengal is contributed by the Hiudus whose cultural contributions will be evident 
from the fact that they contribute as much as 64 p. c. of literate population, more 
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thin 8D per cent of the sohool-going population aai aboat 87 p. e. of the lggal, 80 

oent of the medical and 83 per oeat of Banking, Insoraaoe and Exchange taamets. 

“Should a community that has done to mooh for their oountry be forcibly ousted 
from its political life and Government ? Shoold their Moslem brethren be a party to 
the £uT?* In,u8tice tot to** ioflioted upon the Hindus like a bolt from 

la this connection Dr. Mookeijee severely oriticised the Oongresa attitude and aaid 
‘The Congress now pretends to defeat commnnalism by die weapons of socialism and 
communism. Knowledge comes, bat wisdom lingers t And oommnnism will long 
linger as a remote issue I In the meanwhile, the monster of oommunalisa wffl 
devour the whole body-politic and disintegrate the State. There will be left no 
Indian nation but any number of warring communities. 

“The fact is that the Congress is retreating from its idoals in fear of the Moslems 
who are in hot pursuit, and nas at last taken refuge under the shelter of a lofty aod 
cosmopolitan indifference to the Communal Award to which the 1 Moslems are not 
indifferent Both Congress and Government are out to placate Moslems and bidding 
for their favour. The Government has beaten hollow the Congress and weaned from 
it its Moslem members. The pursuit by the Congress of the phantom of Hindu- 
Moslem unity has been defeated by a strong Anglo- Moslem unity whioh is expressed 
and embodied in the new Constitution. The Constitution is based on distrust of the 
Hindus and Congress. 

“And so, after fifty years of all thoir sacrifice, suffering, and servioe for their 
country, the Bengali Hindus, who founded the Congress ana have done so muoh for 
it, must now be Bad to think to what political plight they have been reduoed by the 
Congress to whom they had so long blindly trusted for achieving their political 
emancipation 1 It is a grim irony that the Congress that first worked with faith 
in constitutional activity and agitation, then gave it up as mendicant politics, dabbled 
in direct action and non-oo- operation in a spirit of idealism, then gave them np as 
impracticable, is now returning with vengenance to the very paths and methods of 
liberal, moderate, and mendicant politics wnich it hod condemned so violently and is 
now organising with feverish enthusiasm the elections to the legislature under a 
Constitution which is universally condemned in every particular I The pity is that 
in the meanwhile in Bengal, the Congress will find that it has hardly a place to fill 
in the legislature. This is the rich harvest it will reap after all its labours through 
these long years ! 

How can Hindu Bengal take further risks under such indifferent leadership ?— 
asked the President and opmed that the Bengal Hindus must rebuild their shattered 
fortunes in their own way by their own organisations. 

Asserting that the Hindus have never claimed separate electorates. Dr. Mookerjee 
said : “But if separate electorate and representation is to be the order of tho day, 
the Hindus do not fight shy of suoh separation if the Moslems insist on it. But they 
object to half-measures of separation which arc not good for either community. 

“As I have already stated, separate electorate and separate representation ara dicta- 
ted by a sense of separate nationality. Separate electorate and separate representa- 
tion do not go with a joint parse. If communities must separate at elections, and also 
in legislation and administration, they should separate with their purses too. 


from top to bottom, each fostering its own national culture by its own resources, and 
then let them unite in an All-Bengal Federal Assembly. The federal idea and not that 
of a Unitary State will suit Bengal better in the present state of separation between 
the Hindu* and Moslems. 

“It is also very necessary in the interests of both Hindu and Moslem cultures that 
there should be first a separation in education, as has been done in Canada, in the 
separate schools for the English and French. Both Hindu and Moslem cultures stand 
to gain from a separate treatment The Moslems righty object to much of Hindu 
Bengali literature as being repugnant to their state and tradition. Their children 
should he fed noon the literature of their own creation, whioh is more in cessonanoe 
with their religious and racial ideals. t(A . 

e Hindu youths need not be fed upon any compromising literature 




into education. Bdlf Hindus and Moslems have been suffering grievously from a god- 
less education. The separate school system will be the only remedy. 

34 
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Between the Hindu and the Xoelem there eannet he any fusion of enHnree, bat 
there nay bo a federation of the two cultures in the higher grades of ednosdou. 
Still India has felt the need for a separate Hindu and Moslem university to the 
advantage of both. Our communal differences can only bo solved on the basis of a 
more thorough-going scheme and not mere convenient half-measures of separation. 

"In conclusion, f do hope and pray that the Hindu and Mostem will still be 
able to unite as national of the same State on tho basis of a oommon d dsen s hi p on 
terms of equality and fraternity in overy sphero of their oommon national life, with 
due regard for their separate cultural interests and recover for their common mother 
country its lost position of primacy among the provinces of India." 


The Bengal Hindus' Memorial 

A largely-signod memorial of reprosentativo Bengal Hindus for a revision of the 
of the Communal Award, which was supported by a monster mealing at the Calcutta 
Tbwn Hall on tho tftfc. Mf 1220 presided over by Poet BabindraTfatk Tmgore and 
numerous meetings in districts, was sent to the Secretary of State for India. In this 
oonnection it msy be stated that a canard was issued some time back in newspapers that 
the Secretary of State might bo prevailed upon to revise tho Communal Award so far 
as Bengal was concerned if a weighty and influential memorial was submitted to him. 

In tho course of his speech presiding over tho meeting Poet Tagore said 
“The shadow of the dark age has fallen upon Europe She seems boisterously 
eager to put out tho light and ideals which sho herself specially brought to the new 
ago and nor newspapers to-day aro full of malevolent measures taken by dictatorial 
powers against their victims to keep thorn crippled for good or thrust them com- 
pletely aside. I shrink from comparing with some of those acts the introduction in 
our country of a scheme in which there will remain no scrapie to wrench off one 
of the most sensitive tools of our growing national being." 

“TfceJncident”. added Dr. Tagore, “will appear too small and passed over in 
silent apathy by the larger world, for tlioso who aro helplessly affected by it suffer 
from the oruelest insults— tho insult of iusiguificanco. However, for us the enormity 
is such that I felt ashamed to claim tho privilogo of old ago and failing health and 
drawn out of my accustomod seclusion, cry my warning even if it bo a cry in the 
wilderness. 

"The Communal Award, carrying tho malediction of separated political life, has 
beon pronounced even upon groups of communities in our oountry that didn't want 
it The Indian body politic is divided into eighteen different sections. Mahatma 
Gandhi described this process os vivisoction of the body politic which emerges as a 
carcase out of this operation." 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore continued : “For reasons which noed not be explained 
Hindus are handioapped most in tho coming constitution and Bengal Hindus instead 
of receiving any protection, being in a minority, havo specially been singled out for 
reduction in their representation oven below thoir natural population strength by 
weightage being oast against them. Though a tacit compliment, it is an open assault 
employing novel political arithmetic invidious enough to turn the methods of respon- 
sible government into most irresponsible moans by which one community la made 
permanently independent of the co-operation of the other while wielding the right 
to oppress it, if it so chooses. 

“1 beg to remind our rulers that even worse than the commercial exploitation 
of our economic life is this political poisoning of our national blood, worse than 
punishing subjects on suspicion without trial for an indefinite period, for it is 
punishing the future, an eternal damnation for acts of disobedience, real or imaginary) 
proved or unproved. 

“Ever sinoe the very suggestion of this proposal", proceeded .^Dr. Agere, *th® 
atmosphere of the Province became turbid with a passion menacing the amenities 
of civilised life. Already the spirit of wanton destructiveness seemed to be creeping 
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in the commonwealth of literature. This 
leg fatal collision between neighbouring 
a comprehensive fife of common welfare.^ 
tt We, flindns most not grudge the favoured partners of oar destiny the sadden 
shower of gifts so long as it lasts", advised Dr, Tagore. "The ’onto oanae ef anxiety 
lies in the surenees of reaction that will foilow when saturation point is reaohed and 
yet satiety remains distant when indulgence, in an one-sided game, oroesea the 
hounds or even autocratic deoenoy. The most iil-omoned aspect of the problem 
which frightens us is when we realise the absurdity of brining arguments to the 
present question, being perfectly certain that our rulers long-trained in parliamentary 
ethics know better than ourselves that communal division in a political organisation 
is fatal to its effectiveness.” Meanwhile Dr. Tagore asked his Hindu brethren never 
to lose temper and aggravate injury into suicide. “It is not difference in oppor- 
tunities which in itselfis dangerous but tho mental attitude created through it, an 
attitude of exultation on tho ono side that reoklessty pushes its triumph with 
* immediate impunity to ungenerous extremes and on the other side rosontment and 
rankling soeking to find outlets often in a wrong manner and unreasonable oxouses. 

The Doet concluded, U 1 was born too early for this j 
ment j have had my moral sustenance from the moo 

through its literature and its straggling faith in humanity, — 

sea. xb-day when we find all through the West ruthless repression of freedom and 
that callously arrogant cynicism wnioh is indifferent to widespread human mjsoiy 
and injustice, I still must, almost against ail contrary ovidonoe, place my confidence 
in tho sensitiveness to the ideals of humanity which I considered as the characto-f 
ristio trait of the western mind. And therefore when I grow, aware in our owm 
neighbourhood of some far-reaching and deeply laid diplomatic move which means 
permanently holding paralysed in its meshes pur .future for the soke of a tighter 
grip upon our vitals, I stilt feel inclined to appeal to the chivalrous humanity of the 
Englishman representing the best ideals of western culture. I believe that if those 
ideals that show signs of dilapidation were restored once again and somphow brought 
to bear even upon Indian politics, if people that determine the fate of this country 
could win in our hearts the prestige of unswerving {airplay, it will not only add to 
the credit of thoir civilisation but to their worldly benefit in the long run. If those 
that have called this meeting had no such faith, conscious or unconscious in this 
race, then this meeting is foolish and devoid of meaning. 1 am sure, even though 
they may not clearly define it to themselves, they are certain that the higher 

stratum of English life doos not solely constitute of persons like the late Premier 

who botrayed his often-pronounced ideals whou they concerned India or some 
Vioeroy, wno cleverly navigated tho White Paper boat into the stagnant water of 
unanimity and who must have inwardly chuckled at all our discomfitures and blundors 
of inexperience. If this pathetic faith which dies hard is an illusion, then let us 

leave this child’s play ef mootings and conferences and exclusively concentrate our 

attention to build our own history in unaided and dignified aloofness aud in patient 
wisdom. Or even fall back upon tho stoic indifference of the Oriental mind, indiffe- 
rence that unconsciously prepares tho soil for unwelcome and unexpected cataclysm. 


The following resolutions wore unanimously adopted by tho Conference : 

‘This Conference of the Hindus of Bengal whole-heartedly supports the memorial 
submitted on their behalf to the Secretary of Stato for a modification of the Com- 
mawd Award, which is anti-Natiouai and undemocratic and wholly unjiwt to the 
Bengal Hindus, which curtails the existing rights and will operate as a punitive 
measure against them. 

« TM« rooting requests tie Secretary of State to take action under Section 80S (4) 
of the Government of India Act for purposes of redressing the wrongs in&iotad on 
the Hindus of Bengal by tho Communal Award and further submits thrt wy 
rouranoo to the oontrary suoh as that given by the Government ol India in their 
ISSS-iim. of 2nd July 1035 cannot override a provision of the ststute and thereby 
xndvttlnoporative only where tho Hindu minority is concerned. 

H Thls meeting appoints s Committee with power to sdd to thoir number to taka 
effective steps to secure the reversal of the Communal Award. 
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iiw or U I Xejietd by Stcutoy of State 

In the course of a letter to the Governor- General-in-OounoiL, the Marqaem of Zet- 
land gave the following reason for rejecting the prayer : 

*1 made it ahnndantly dear that Bis Majesty’s Government -would not propose 
any alteration of the Oommuna! Award under this aeotion (8eo. 908 (4) of the Govt 
of India Aot 1935) except with the assent of the communities affected/' 

After referring to his speech in the Lords, the State Secretary says : "There is, 
of course. no intention of departing from this undertaking of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and accordingly it would serve no useful purpose for the Government to re* 
discuss at this stage, the difficult issues raised in the memorial." 


The Sindh Hindu Conference 


The session of the Sindh Hindu Conferenoo was held at 8ukkur on the 31m. 
December 1036 and 1st January 1937, under the presidency of Bkai Paramanand. 
The following are excepts from the presidential address 

‘Tho present is the time of peouliar political unrest in the country. We are in the 
midst of a great excitement on account of the eleotions to the provincial Assemblies 
being in full swing. As you know, the country is on the threshold of the introduc- 
tion of a new system of Government. There are throe different political parties in 
India and eaoh of them looks upon this new system from a different point of view. 
One is the Congress party, the second, tho Liberals and the third is the Hindu 
Sabha group. 

’The Congress is evidently a movement for tho attainment of freedom or self- 
government for the oountry, and taking it as such, the Congress should be above 
all parties. Suoh, indeed, is the position which the Congress onoe occupied in the ima- 
gination of the people, and its leaders even now assert that it still continues to oooi 
the same position. There fe no doubt that on Mahatma Gandhi’s 


of action (whether his methods were Tight or wrong, is a different ^uesB on), the Con- 


i coming into the 
it question), the L 

gross was raised to the level of a real national movement He revolutionized the whole 
system of political agitatior in this country. Before his appearance, however, it 
should be admitted that the Congress was a party of constitutional .agitators aspiring 
for self-government in the country. H new constitution aiming at the establishment 
of a sort of responsible government for the country is now being introduced. The 
leaders of the Congress nave now decided to go back to the old position and take 
part in the working of this oonstimtion. It may he with the object of wrecking it 
that they want to enter the Assemblies. 

’From this -change of policy it is quite clear that the Congress is now completely 
departing from its principles of non-co-operation and civil disobedience. Thus with 
its determination of entering the legislatures and setting itself up against the other 
parties seeking entry therein, the Congress ceases to be a national movement and re- 
duces itself to the position of a poKtioa) party with a rsrtioular creed, based upon 
some peo ulia r political theories. 

’Besides the Congress, as I have said above, toe Liberal League and the Hindu 
Sabha are the other two parties, AH these three are agreed on one thing as their 
final good. It is the attainment of complete responsible government for India. 
But as soon as we come to the discussion of the means of acquiring this, 
we at onoe enter upon a field of controversy. The Oongrees party even after Hi 
repeated failures still believes in adopting revolutionary methods ; the liberals believe 
in the evolutionary proce s s which is more dearly expressed in the term, 
ooopemtion. According to the Hindu Sabha group, the strengthening and 
of the Hindus to the lest neeeasity for marching towards the oommon t 
it strength. Hindu unification is the preliminary stop towards Hmdu-Mualim «nity. 
Thus, aooording to this theory, ahakti is real Swaraj. 

•I have intentionally left out of account Mr. Jawaharlal’s utopian theories as bring 
altogether beyond the aeepe of praotieri polities. He end his followers sesm to des- 
pise to look open this earth and earthly questions to tho spirit of pnutiori polities. 
They are always soaring high in heavens and planning aohemsa which have no ‘ 
lag on 
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It has become a habit with os to blame tho third party for evory ill we meet 
within India. Wo never try to Jook within ourselves but always look outside and 

S ince every blame on others. We frequently hoar it said that our subjection is due 
► foreign interference and wherever there is communal tension, we say that the 
third party is responsible for it It is quite true that the foreign bureaucracy for its 
own stability follows the policy of divide and rule which has been recommended from 
very ancient times to be adopted by all Governments, whether native or foreign. As 
long as we stand divided and are weak, all our political ends are sure to foil. Now, 
therefore, the question is : How to combat this policy and remedy its evil effects. 
It is no nse saying that this communal tanglo will oontinue asUong as we have a third 
parte In the country, and in order to bring about communal unity we muat first got rid 
of this third party. Such a view is born out of a confusion of ideas. This argument 
puts us in a vioious circle. As long as the communal tension oontinuos, there can 
be no self-government and as long as the foreign Government continues there can be 
no unity. This kind of arrangemont in a circle takes us nowhere. It may bo true 
that foreigners do interfere in these affairs, but it is the lack of that character that 
allows this interference by foreigners. 

The Congress from its start has set before itself Hindu-Muslim unity as its aim. 
It has tried every possible moans to achieve that unity. It has tried to do so oven 
at the cost of Hindus. It tried to bribe the Muslims in innumerable ways and went 
to the extent of offering them blank choquos. It beoarao ready to give up our 
national name Hindu, to give up tho national language* Hindi and even to give away 
all our traditions and our national history and our literaturo in ordor to bring tho 
Muslim community to its side. The efforts of tho Cdngross have met with complete 
disappointment and utter failure and now instead of Hindu-Muslim unity we arc 
face to face with Anglo-Muslim alliance and tho isolation of the Hindus. Why is 
that so ? Simply because the Congress adopted an utterly wrong policy and followed 
utterly wrong methods. The truo remedy lay in a quito different direction. The uni- 
fication of the Hindus was tho first stop and tho only right course to bring about 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Tho Muslims would havo been tempted to join tho Hindus if 
they had seen the Hindus themselves united and strong. Otherwise, with whom were 
they to unito ? How could they unite with Congressmen who themselves woro non- 
Hindus. Hindu aangathan, therefore, is the sine quo non of Hindu-Muslim unity. 

‘We blame the Government for introducing separate electorates in this country. 
It may bo true that the Government induced the Muslims and evon the depressed 
classes to demand separate electorates. I come to the same view again that if tho 
leaders of the Muslims or those of the depressed classes had ]>088ossod sufficient in- 
telligence and strong national character they would havo stood against this temptation 
and the Government would havo no excuso or reason to introduce separate represen- 
tations. The Congress instead of directing its ovory effort to tho creation of real 
national character, was trying to undormiue that character by offering special privi- 
leges as a price for unity. 

‘Is, therefore, the Govornment alone to be blamod for this evil ? Tho Congress is 
no loss liable to this blame. Thus when the Congress offered to accept Muslim de- 
mands as bribe to get the Muslims on its side, the Govornment too offered them 
higher bribes and as the gift of special privileges was in tho hands of the Government 
the Muslim leaders entered into a pact with the Government. 

‘I have said that the Congress is responsible to a great degree for the Introduction 
of separate electorates. Tho Congress agreed to it in the Lucknow Tact and in the 
Nehru Report and evon at the Round Table Conference in London and when his 
Majesty's Government gave its Communal Decision perpetuating this evil in tho new 
constitution, the Congress, instead of opposing it, adopted a policy of neutrality. 

‘As separate electorates for different communities are indirectly a creation of the 
i/pstrees, the Congress claiming to represent Hindus, Muslims and others, has got 
absolutely no right to interfere in the election of the Hindus as long as the Commu- 
nal Decision ana the separate electorates remain. Their plea of capturing the legisla- 
tures so as to step the reactionaries from using these legislatures for bad purpose, 
has no legs to stand on. Other parties may have differences with the Congress but 
that does not mean that the Hindu Sabha or the Liberal Party would propose and 
rapport such candidates whose success would bo harmful to the interests of the 
country. The Congress, on the other hand, used to preach boycott of Councils as the 
foundation of non-cooperation. They should either confess in plain words that they 
cave given np their non-cooperation altogether or they should only render their sup- 
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leader of the Swarm Party, mace this experiment in the course of the two Assam- 
Mies and at the Lahore session of the Congress in 1929 he confessed that their ex- 
periment had failed and they had not been able to take their oountry*even one inch 
towards Swaraj. They simply blundered in wasting their energy for six years. 

'However, my chief objection to this theory stands on ground. Even 

admitting that in some provinces in which the Hindus are in a majority and in 
which the Congress oould get a majority in legislatures, the Congress Pam might 
do something to tackle with the constitution, I fail to understand how the 
Congress party oould even think of making any such attempt in provinces, where 
the Hindus are in a minority and in which the number of Congress members can 
in no case exoeed one-fifth of the total number of members. And if it is to be 
acknowledged that they would be simply helpless in such a legislature, why should 
the Congress Parliamentary Board oreate a serious split among the Hindus In these 
provinces and make them incur an expenditure of thousands and lakhs only to 
gratify the whims of the Congress party ? Now, another experiment is before us. 
The Congress party by means of its bluffing, suooeeded in capturing all the Hindu 
seats in the Central Assembly, but what has it done ? Have they succeeded in 
fulfilling any of the promises made to the people ? 1 say none. Their work In the 
Assembly is very much the same as that of the other parties in the last Assembly. 
Some of the Congress members made loud speeches and a section of the press 
applauded their work by saying that they had defeated the Government so many 
many times bat it should be remembered that similar speeches were made in the 
previous Assemblies and similar defeats inflicted on the Government, and the 
Government in spite of these speeches and defeats, went on as merrily as before. 
There was not the least symptom of wrecking the constitution. 

'Another point : The Congressmen are supposed to be Satyagrahis. How does 
it conform to their oonsoienoe to take an oath of loyalty to the Crown and 
promise to discharge faithfully their duties while at the same time keep a mental 
reservation that they would do their utmost to wreok the constitution ? 

'll the -Congreee has do right to run elections on behalf of the Hindus, who 
has that right ? It is the Hindu Mahasabha. The real objection to this view is 
that Hindu Mshassbhs is a communal body. It has. therefore, no right to enter 
into the politioal field. My answer is that Hindu Mshassbha likes its stand on a 
truly national basis. It appears to be a communal body simply because it fights 
and opposes oommunalism whioh the Congress oannot The Muslims want to push 
•mi promote their communal interests even at the cost of those of other 
communities. This is dearly indicated in their approval of foe Communal 

Deoiskm and foe Government of India's order for .distributing publio servioes on 
lines. This polioy on the part of foe Muslims can work to foe greet 
injury of foe Hindu interest Therefore, as long as this oommnnal co ns t i t u tion 
continues, the Hindus have got s duty to perform and it Is to safeguard foe 
Bndn interests. She harts of the legislatures being community-wise no non- 
oonunnnsl organisation oan serve foe country’s interests at the same tee keeping 
• watch over foe interests of the various communities and as tho interests of the 
Hindns are at stake the Hindu Sabha alone has the right to run Hindu elections. 

Ate tetohlng in brief foe growth and development of te Hinfoi M sha Stite 
rtnoe its inception at Lahore in 1906 up to the present, foe nrerideut concluded 
STaBiesaSte 'United you stand, divided you foil Beloyil to foe Hindu 
mm Tour loydty .ndloye for toot utkm done cm kMp w wdW. Mito 
mw oatf-intonot subordinate to the oommon good of yow pooph that la the 
only nod to oottoMl Ble aad prosperity.' 



The Bihar United Muslim Conference 


The first session of the Bibar United Muslim Conference was held at Patna on the 
Srd O ct s h s r 1936 under the Presidency of Khan Bahadur Nawab 8 '. if. /Mail 
and was attended by a large number of delegates from all over the provinoe. 


Welcome Address 

Mr. 8. Ibrahim Bu*a»n % Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his address 
said that the Bihar United Muslim party originated in an informal meeting on 
July 89, 193&, at the residence of the hon. Mr. 8. A. Asia, Minister of Education, 
Bihar, who was the sponsor of the psrty. The object of the meeting wn to 
organize Muslim opinion in Bihar with a viow to forming a strong organisation 
and work the new constitution in the intorosts of the community. This decision 
was arrived at tho meeting and the party was the result of efforts directed to that 
end. Proceeding, he said thst Muslims iu Bibsr woro politically backward, duo to 
oommnnsl differences and duo to their own neglect in achieving prog rose and it 
was time that they took steps to remedy their drawbacks. 

Presidential Address 


In the oonrse of his presidential address Nawab 8. M. Ismail said 

"The political condition that affects the Mussalmans of India in goneral and 
this province in particular bristles with problems of much gravity. It is, therefore, 
all tho more greatly to be recognized that tho exceptional circumstances under 
which we are placed to-day on the eve of the approaching constitutional changes 
requires mature guidance and single-mindod devotion in tho host intorest of tho 

Proceeding, the president said, *1 am afraid that in this province where there 
was need for greater unity there ia greater disunity both on alleged principle and also 
without any definite principle. I hope and trust that before long and after the result 
of electioneering all onr differences will sink and bo buried as soon os wo entor tho pro- 
vincial Legislative Chamber. I may bo optimistic, but I havo reason to believe in the good 
aense of my community that their wide vision will prevail over all tho potty diffe- 
rences and narrow-mindedness which is at present clouding, and that once for all 
they will work for what it is worth, and in spite of ail its shortcomings, tlui 
future constitution in tho best interest of the country and community. After tho 
inauguration of the new reforms, as tho centre of our activities shall bo mostly 
confined to the needs of ear provinces, our energy and attention •shall be concentrated 
to the provincial sphere only, as wo cannot usurp an All- India function. 

Every possible effort for tho fusion of tho different parties bad boon mado, hut 
it was unfortunate that no agrood formula could bo sofvod, said tho speaker, lie 
appealed to tho audience to consolidate thumsolvos and discharge their responsibilities 
in tho true spirit of partisanship and with discipline. No doubt there are two 
Muslim organizations of an all-India character, namely, tho all-India Muslim Loaguo, 
started in 1900 , and tho all-India Muslim Conference started in 19J9. tint so far as 
Bihar ia oonoerned nono of those organisations can claim to have appreciably achieved 
any anooaas. Therefore, a provincial organization with provincial requirement based 
on tho sanction of the provincial Muslim masses is realty tho need of the day. 
Bence tho United Muslim Party came into being. Now what ie required is offeetivo, 
systematic and regular working so as to achieve success. Never thoro had boon 
gre a ter need lor unity of porpoeo among tho Muslima that it Is to-day. 


Oeatiaaiag, the speaker said that the fate Of the Mus sal ma n s was at a risk and that 
every attempt was being made by those who were better organised and disciplined to 
eneroeob upon the rights and privileges of tho Muslims. It was the legitimate concern 
of every oemmanity ia the ooontry to safeguard thsir own interest marching at the same 
time with mombora of the majority oemmanity. The M nm e lm s ne were prepared to 
cooperate in the worting of the constitution with these of the nuriority community who 
ween pupaml to work it in spit# of ill shortcomings, lie appealed to tho andlonoo not 


cooperate lathe working of the constitution with those of the mmority community who 
ween prepared to work it ia spite of ill shortcomings, lie appeated to the audlonco not 
to hoEdawmr by catchwords like Hndspsndooos* end 'independent' as the mooning of 
tbowerde w5 vague. He deplored thetMerieme la Bihar were divided Into fear com- 
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partments lor the purpoee of running the elections and that there was room onto tor 
one Muslim party la the province. *1 was all along and toll be lor one United 
party and I nope there shall be yet the chance ox a future anion and fusion as the 
result of electioneer ing * 

The main objecto! the United party, said the President, was its snoeaaa at the 
poll. The time had arrived for them to join hands without losing their individuality 
or forsaking their distinctive plan of wore, for the benefit of the country and to Iona 
parties in the legislature to work the Reforms which would not be possible without 
an understanding and settlement on a provincial basis of communal questions when 
the elections wonld be over. The allegiance of the Muslim to the future Government 
would be of a very different character from what it used to be. Although the cons- 
titution allowed a low percentage of responsibility, still it was capable of modifications 
and improvements and that could be don e by their giving a definite proof of the 
method by which U could be utilised to the best interest of the country and the 
community. 

‘The magnitude of the task, though tried to be ridicnled by destructive forces, is 
by so means such as to be rejected, but it certainly is a distinct step forward in the 
direction of farther responsibilities and such an element of real responsibility as has 
* been introduced gives sufficient scope for working and which, if properly worked out 
by all shades of thought and opinion in the community and in the legislature in the 
spirit of cooperation and constructive statesmanship, is certainly capable of making 
the power of interference given to the Oovernor a dead letter never to be utilised and 
ultimately to disappear from the statute book. But uo gaiu would accrue by follow- 
ing a policy of negation and sterility.’ 

Referring to the Communal Award, the speaker said that he was pained at the 
‘persistent attitude of the majority and of all their organisations which is of hostility 
towards the Communal Award in the garb of so-callea nationalism.’ Continuing, the 
Bpeaker said that tbo constitution of the United Muslim party was such that no in- 
dividual or group of individuals could dominate the party until they had the support 
of Muslim conscientiousness. All members of the party must undertake to accept the 
decision of tho majority. 

‘Our most vital and immediate concern shall be to establish for the purpose of 
running and selecting candidates a small board consisting of fivo or six members on 
whom the majority of members shall have confidence. The speaker also urged eco- 
nomy in the expenditure at ciectious. The party system is more western than eastern 
and as such the inspiring example of tho English party system is healthy and help- 
ful to imitate’. 


Tie Bihar Muslim lodependeot Party Conference 

The first sossion of tho Bihar Muslim Independent Tarty Conference was held at 
Patna on the 12th. Sept — bet 1936 undor the presidency of Maulana Ahmed Hayeed, 
Secretary of the Jomiat-ul-Ulemai-ilind. In tlio course of his spoech, tho Maulana 
said that their chief objectives were independence of the country, safeguarding their 
religion and a form of Government based on their religions tenets. 

She Moulana addressed the oonferenoe for nearly two hours which was attended 
by about 800 delegates from various parts of tho province and dwelt on various as- 
pects of tha political situation in India. 

Proceeding. ho said that under present day conditions no nation in tha world 
would willingly be under the subjugation of another and that freedom and 
independence wn natural impulses in man. He accused the Government of not standing 
by its pledges and said that India was invited to attend tha Round Sable Confers— 
lua a dtahottaat debtor inviting a creditor to put off the paymret of hit duae by 
tore promisee. There were several things which must not be dominated by foreign- 
are, among them being their culture, religion, education, tha Army in Indin and 
income and STpendfture 



religious cause, and work in oonsultation with the J&mait-ul-Ulema-i-Hind and the 
imarat Shariat # These were all that the Independent Party stood for. 

The speaker also referred to the situation in Palestine and complained against 
Government’s attitude in regard to it. 

The Independent >Party was at one with the Congress so far as its goal of inde- 
pendence was concerned and would work shoulder to shoulder with It for the oause 
of the oonntry, but it would also be the ondeavour of the Party to seoore from the 
Congress a guarantee that Moslem religion and culture be preserved and protected in 
the future constitution of India, said the Chairman of the Reception Committee in 
his address. The Party stood for the emancipation of the poor and uplift of the 
agriculturists. 


The C. P. Muslim Political Conference 

The Central Provinces Muslim Political Conference tbs held at *Nagpur on tho 
24th. October 1936 under the presidency of liaulana Shaukat AH. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. U. if. Sharif \ welcoming the dolegates. said that so long as soparate 
electorates continued, it was necessary for Muslims to form thoir own party and 
send true representatives to tho Legislature to safeguard thoir rights. They must 
take advantage of tho new constitution and its benefits and carry on tho fight to 
win their just rights. 

Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential aaddress, Maul ana Shaukat Alt said : — * 4 I^t tho 
Hindu majority and Muslim minority ponder well and realise the fact that they 
would not advance one step unless they come to an honourable understanding. 

Mr. Shaukat AH said he was shocked at the Bombay riots and asked what good 
they expected (both Hindus and Muslims) from this unfortunate affair. He wanted 
to remind Hindus that self-governing India was impossible if tho majority had not 
the goodwill and co-operation of the minorities and if Hindus (the majority oommumtv) 
were not prepared to concede Muslim demands. The Congress scored supoessps in 
the Assembly because of Muslim co-operation, whioh showed that they could achieve 
their oommon goal if they worked together in a friendly spirit. ... , 

The speaker exhorted the Muslims of the provinoe to unite under the banner of 
the Muslim League and their leader, Mr. M. A. Jinnah. Referring to the ensuing 
elections, he stressed the need for sending honest representatives of Muslims to tuo 
Lafttataxee who wonld be amenable to the disoipnne of tho League and said that 
with the cooperation of other progressive groups they most work the new popstitu- 
tion to the best of their Ability in order to prove their capacity for administration 
and then demand the fullest power to govern their country. 
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Mr. 8haukat AJi oritioiied the tendency of Muslim youths to depreosta the work 
of their elders sod advised them to be brave sad strong sad to tee the task 
ahead. Nearly five lakhs of Muslims, he said, had been given 14 seats in the 0. P. 
Legislative Assembly. This representation was meagre and inadequate. But they 
need not be dep res se d . They most choose true spokesmen and work undivided for 
their rights. 

Mr. Bhankat All wished that Government officers would not interfere in elections. 

M I confidently predict that the Congress will come out triumphant in the general 
constituencies during the forthcoming elections,” said Maulaaa Bhankat AH. 

Proceeding, the Mania na said that Mr. Bhulabhai Desai had done wen in recently 
declaring that a large majority of the Muslims always supported the Congress in 
the Assembly. The Muslims yielded to none, he said, in their fervour for nationalism 
and he had no doubt that the Muslims, in co-operation with the progressive groups, 
would strive for the good of the people. 

He also denounced the attempts of a certain section of the Anglo-Indian Press to 
exploit the Bombay riots and deliver sermons to the Hindus ana the Muslima and 
advocate a continuance of British rule in India. 

2nd. Day’s Proceeding! — Nagpur — 25th. October 1936 

Walk out o^Dilxoatbs 

Frequent interruptions and angry exchanges of words were a feature of to-day*s 
session of the Conference. 

Several delegates questioned the rulings of the Chair. The audience stood op at 
least on a dozen occasions. The President, intervening at one stage, appealed for 
peaceful and orderly behaviour if they wero roally keen on carrying on the work of 
the Mnalim League in the provinoe. This had tho dosired effect Further discussions 
wore oondnoted in a peaceful manner. 

A provincial branch of the Muslim League was formed with Mr. Shariff as President 
and Mr. Abdul Bazaq as General Secretary. 

After the meeting had signiGed its approval of the office-bearers, one member, 
Mr. Syed Tasln (Hinganghat), objected to the names approved when the Chair 
declined permission to tho speaker to proceed on the ground that the matter could 
not bo reopened. 

Thereupon, GO delegates walked out of the pandal as a protest and held a meeting 
close to tho Conferenoe pandal and passed a resolution of no-confidence in Mr. 
Bhankat All and threatened to form a separate party, independent of the League 
Branoh, iu the Provinoe. 

The Conferenoe, which adopted tho League constitution, elected GO members to 
tho Provincial Council of the League. The Conference then concluded. 

BsOUK MoKAUED Au't ArPEAL 

A fervent appeal for unification of Muslim ranks at this juncture was made by 
Begum Mahomed o/», who was present at the lost night's session of the Muslim Con- 
ference. She said that she was pained to hear that their ranks were divided in two 
different groups and asked what thoy hoped to achieve by harping on points of 
differences rather than agreement. “Iloaliso you are all Muslims,” she said, “You 
are Muslima first and last >r The conference had assembled to promote the welfare 
of the community as a whole. How could they hope to work with other partio a 
for tho welfare of the country when they themselves could not speak with one voice ? 
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The ninth flsnlon of the Anohra Provincial ______ ^ 

Visianararam on the lieu October IMS under the preeid 
one of the leaden of the oommonity, 

Mr. if. V, Bkagya BMi Varma (Hyderabad), opening the Conference eaid that 
the first session of the PSnohams (Harijan) Conference was held at Bes wads in the 
year 1017 and that since then much water -had flowed under the bridge. The salva- 
tion of the community lay in their hands. They should oultivate a sprit of mutual 
help and co-operation before they ooold hope to gain their objective. 

Hr. D. SosUmanda J^CBimupatam), Chairman of the fieoeption Oomaitee, next 
read the addreea of waloome. They had to oonfer, ho said, at a most propitious 
time inasmuch as the leaders of publto opinion in the oouatry were busily engaged 
in fergtng policies and programmes which they proposed to carry out in the event 
of their being returned to the legislatures in the ensuing oleotiens. Borne leaders of 
the Harijan community, he stated, affiliated themselves with a powerful party non 
for self-aggrandisement than for promoting the interests of the oommonity which 
they represented. In these circumstances, it behoved the oommonity to exerolae 
diserlmniation in deoting the right kind of candidates to the legislatures, persons 
who were inspired by genuine feelings of patriotism and real sympathy for their 

i °° > Mr. pf * Kurmayya then delivered his address which oovered more or lees the 
whole range of problems affecting the Harijans. The oommonity, he eaid. had suo- 
oeeded in securing a legitimate quota of rights in local and mitnioipal bodies and 
stressed the faottoat no useful purpose would be served recriminating the oarto- 
Hindus. Adverting to untouohability, he affirmed that scholars differed in their intor- 


iretation of texts' relating to untonohabflity. The portion takenup by Mahatma 
Gandhi was the only logical one. It woald take time to uproot toe stigma of untouoh- 
ability which in villages, if not in towns, was working irreparable mischief and was 
widening toe golf benreen Harijans and caste-Hindos. There was a time, however, 
when the oommonity elicited respect from the castes for the reason that Anmdhntt 
and ffannman were born among their community, not to apeak of saints and Bishis 
like Nanda, ValL Jambavanta, jSugrive, Vyaaa and Parasa. The oaste-Htodns worn 
mainly responsible for the deplorable oonaition in which the oommonity found IMf 
at present It would bo no sacrilege if those Sastras which enforced untouohability 
were relegated to the limbo of oblivion. iA . . ... . . 

Adequate provision for ednoation of the oommonity, he oompiained. bad not been 
made by the State. The anm of four lakhs allotted to be ipont on odwmtloa of too 
oommonity by the Labour Commissioner was quite inadequate and disappointing. 
India being agrionitural oountry, it was the duty of the Government to i 
more institutes where knowledge of extensive ana intensive cultivation ofj 
might be imparted. He held that ‘actual cultivator* should be In < 
sion of land. Only then, he believed the strained relation whioh «l „„ t 
the landlord and toe tenant for generations would bo completely obliterated, 
speaker also pleaded for faoilitiee of vocational edooation, such as spinning, wet 
eto n which would mitigate the acuteness of unemployment, and go a long way in 
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se a&ertei fbm to oast their tote tor stew* patriotic individuals, who v«e 
themselves tor tin general good of a!i. The first day’s pro- 

Raeol ntiops Se cond Pa y-M at Oct obe r 1936 

A resolution oon^pling the demise of King George V and assuring loyalty to the 
British Throne was passed. Condolence* were expressed at the demise of Srimati 
Kamila Nehru and Srimati O* Mangayamma (Adi-Andhra). 

The ssoond resolution deolared the readiness of Harijans to abandon the fold of 
Hinduism only when they were driven' to desperate straits and when their honour and 
sense of self-respect were compromised. 

The Conference requested the Government to allot by nomination eight seats to 
Harijans in the Legislative Council on the principle of proportional representation and 
to nomisto at least four Harijans from the Andhradesa; employ more educated Hari- 
jans in local bodies and municipalities and to enforce the rules of the Publio Service 
Commission in regard to appointment of Harijans. 

The Conference changed the name of the provincial organisation from ‘Andhra 
Provincial Nimnajatiya Mahasbaba to ( Andhra Provincial Adi-Andhra Sanghanu’ 

It was decided to start in Andhradesa Taluk and District Sanghams and affiliate 
them to the Provincial Sangham. 

It wae urged that in view of the faot that in almost all distriots Labour Depart- 
ments had been established for the purpose of ameliorating tbe economio condition 
of Harijans, a similar department be started in the district of Vizagapatam also. 

The working Committee of the Provincial Harijan Board was empowered to 
nominate candidates for elootion to the legislatures. 

The Labour Department was requested to remove the age restriction imposed on 
Harijans aspiring for residential scholarships. Tho Conference requested the Govern- 
ment to nominate eduoated Harijans as members of the District Economic Councils 
and urged them to Btart in every district one institute for imparting instruction in 
agriculture and one institute for vocational training. Tho Conference then come to a 
close. 


The Moonjee — Ambedkar Correspondence 

Re. Conversion of Depreased Classes 

Dr. Ambedkar’s views on the relative advantages to the Depressed Classes by 
embracing one religion or tho other, the formula agreed upon between Dr. Ambedkar 
and Dr. B. 8. Moonje, Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah's disagreement with the formula and 
endorsement of Mr. Rajah’s views by Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Malaviya and Mr. C. 
Rajogopalachariar are disclosed in tho following correspondence released to the press 
for publication. 

Dr. Moonjee' Letter to Mr. Rajah 

Dr. Moonje wrote the following letter dated New Delhi, 30th June 1936 to Rao 
Bahadur M. C. Rajah 

On urgent calls from Bombay friends and also from Sreeman 8eth Jugal 
Kishore Birla with the concurrence of Dr. Ambedkar, I had occasion to go to 
Bombay on the 18th instant. There Dr. Ambedkar had long conversations with me for 
thgee . days. Eventually a formula for amicable settlement of his revolt against 
Hinduism was drafted. Dr. Ambedkar entirely agrees with it The formula is as 
follows i— 

If Dr* Ambedkar were to announce his decision that he and his followers are 
prepared to embrace Sikhism in preference to Islam and Christianity and that he 
shall honestly and sincerely co-operate with the Hindus and the Sikhs In propagat- 
ing their culture and in counteracting the Moslem movement for drawing the 
Depressed Classes into the Moslem fold, the Hindn Mahaeahha will he prepared, in 
view of their having agreed to remain within the Hindu culture, to make an announce- 
ment that it will not Object 

1. To the convulsion of the Depressed Gasses to Skhta : 

2. To the inohtfoa of tho neo-Sikhs in the list of the Scheduled (Mss ; and 
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i provided for under the Poona. Plot . . 

Ftm Bombay I have oome here just this morning for consultation on it with 
tonally putting it before frienda and before the HindaMahaiabha for itaoonaidewon. I 
am trying to aee Pandit Malaviyaji, and if possible also H. H. the Mahanda of Pttisl* 
It is a very delicate matter. I have therefore to request yon to kindly think oyer and 
let me have yonr opinion in the matter. Until we deoide one way or the other, the 
matter will be kept strictly private and confidential . _ 

I am enclosing also a oopy of the statement of his case handed over to me by Dr. 
Ambedkar for yonr perusal Please let me have your reply to my Nagpur address. 

Dr. AnbdkRi’i Statement 

Dr. Atnbedkar't statement referred to in Dr. Ifoonje's letter read aa follows : 

“The Hindus cannot afford to be indifferent to the movement of conversion whioh 
is gaining ground among the Depressed Classes. It would undoubtedly be Um beat 
thing, from the standpoint of the Hindus if the Depressed Classes were to be per- 
sussed to drop the idea of conversion. But if that is not possible then the Hindus 
must concern themselves with the next move whioh the Depressed Classes will take, 
because their move is bound to have serious consequences upon the destiny of the 
Hindus and the destiny of the country. If they cannot be persuaded to stay, the 
Hindus must help if they cannot lead them to embrace a faith which will be least 
harmful to the Hindus and to the oonntry. 

It seems very unlikely that the Depressed Classes will formulate a new religion. 
Most probably they will embrace one of the existing faiths. At any rate x the Hindus oan 
well prooeed on that assumption. The first question is what is the faith that the De- 
’ Classes are likely to embrace ? Obviously the one most advantageous 


There are three faiths from among which the Depressed Classes can ohoose. (I) 
Islam, (8) Christianity, and (3) Sikhism. Comparing these three, Islam seems to give 
the Depressed Classes all that they need. Financially the resources behind Islam are 
boundless. (Socially the Mohammedans are spread all over India. There are Moham- 
medans in every Province and they can take care of the new converta from the De- 

S eased Classes and render them all help. Politically the Depressed Classes will get all 
e rights which Mohammedans are entitled to. Conversion to Islam does not involve 
loss to Buoh political rights as the right to special representation in tho Legislature, 
right to services, etc. 

Christianity seems equally attractive. If Indian Christians are too small numeri- 
cally to provide the financial resources necessary for the conversion of tho Depress- 
ed Classes, the Christian countries such as America and England will pour 
their immense resources if the Depressed Classes show their readiness to 
embrace Chirstianity. Socially, the Christian Community is numerically too weak 
to render much support to the converts from the Depressed Classes, but 
Christianity has Government behind it Politically, Christianity will give them 
the same rights which Islam gives. Like the Muslims, Indian Christiana are 
also recognised by the Constitution for special representation in the Legis- 
latures t wo in the services. 

Compared to Christianity and* Islam, Sikhism has few attractions. Being a small 
community of 40 lakhs, the Sikhs cannot provide the finance. Socially, they can- 
not be of much help to the Depressed Classes They are confined to the Punjab, ana 
as for the majority of the Depressed Classes the Sikhs can give them no social sup- 
port Politically, Sikhism is at a positive disadvantage as compared with Islam or 
Christianity. Outside the Punjab, Sikhs are not recognized for special representation 
in the Legislature and in the services. 

The second question is, looking at these three alternative faiths purely front the 
standpoint of the Hindus, which is the best,— Islam, Christianity or Sikhism ?Obyi- 
oualy Sikhism is the best If the Depressed Classes join Islam or Christianity they 
not only go out of the Hindu religion, but they also go out of the Hindu culture. On 
the other hand, if they become Sikhs they remain within the Hindu culture. This 
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what the oonsequenoes of conversion will be to the country at a whole it well 
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Dear Dr. Moonje, you will excuse my saying that you view the whole problem 
of the depressed classes, iu view of Dr. Atnbedkar'a proposal, as one of the 
communal migration and not as a religious problem. One would expeot the 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha to view it as a religious problem, and not 
merely as a political problem, without even looking at It ns a soda! and eoenomlo 
problem. One cau understand your concern it as President of the Hindu Ifahasabha 
you placed the spiritual welfare of the Depressed Classes first and foremost end 
thought of the social and economic welfare next and lastly thought of them is a 
political factor. Tour solicitude for the place of the Depressed Classes iu the 
political scheme not only exposes the interested nature of your oooosm for these 
classes, but is like placing the cart ' before the horse. One would expeot you as 
President of the Hindu Mahasablia to ameliorate the social condition of the 
Depressed Classes by removing civic and social disabilities of these classes, not to 
apeak of securing for them the right of worship in Hindu templet on an equal 
footing with other worshippers, and to further the Harijan movement started by 
Gandhiji all ovor the country, iustcod of doing tills, what is it that you are 
doing V Yon are dissecting the Depressed Classes and affiliating them religiously 
to toe Sikhs while retaining them politically os Hindus. 

The whole thing scorns to mo not to bo conceived in the internet of tho 
Depressed Classes, bat on tbo otbar hand to be planned in the communal interests 
of the Hindus and the Sikhs. We arc no sheep and cattle to bo bartered away in 
this fashion driven from one political fold to another ns a result of a bargain 
between tho leaders of different communities. We want to remain at solid 
communi ty moving of our own accord in the direction of progress and this we oan 
best do by not throwing away our birth rights os Hindus but by remaining within 
Hfrrf nimm and changing it so as to make it more comfortable not only to our 
communi ty but to other Hindu communities which are suffering from similar 
liabilities though our hardships are greater and more palpable. It is not our 
purpose to weaken tho Hindu community bat to strengthen it by reforming it from 
within. We do not wish to be pawns in the gamo of commonal oonOiota and 
competition* 

Your proposal involves of electoral fortunes of Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims. If 
yon want os to shift religion from tho Hindu fold, we shall have to choose 
religion between tho Sikhs and the Muslims, who are the bidders for our communal 
migration, wrongly called conversion. Why should we antagonise and stand arrayed 
anSnst Muslims V They are our brothors as much os the 8ikhs and the Hlndas. 
If the depressed classes arc all to become Sikhs and call themselves Neo-8ikbs, it 
will create all over India a Sikh-Uindu Moslem problem as in tho Punjab mado 
more complicated by tho ‘ fact that tho so-called Neo-Sikh belongs to the Depressed 
Class even among Sikhs. , 

This question of conversion or the communal migration as a move of the 
political chessboard does not disturb us much in South India. Wo are eentent 
to work under the Poona Pact, partly as a separato electorate and partly with a 
joint electorate preserving our status with tho Hindus both religiously and politically. I 
would therefore be no party even to the political manipulations which aro proposed 
in yonr letter. I would urge tho Hindu Mahasabha to address itself to the task 
of making, it easy for the Depressed Classes to stay within Hinduism aad Hindu 
society instead of arranging for the ticket for entraining them to soma far off 
destination. As tho question you raise is likely to rouse a lot of discussion I rosorvo 
to myself the right to publish my reply when the occasion arises. 

Mahatma Gandhi*! Views 

Mahatma Gandhi's letter to Mr. Raja dated 26th July 1636 : 

*1 have no difficulty about giving general endorsement to yonr letter to Dr. 
Moook. I do not at all understand Dr. Moonje’s or Dr. Ambodkar'e position. For 
me romoyai of ontonchability stands on a footing all its own. It is to me a deeply 
religious question. Tho very existence of oar religion depends on its voluntary 
removal by Savina Hindu in the spirit of repentance. It oan nover be a question 
of barter for me. And I am glad you take nearly the same position that i do. 



The All India Kisan Movement 


The Hkteff el the All ladfe 


Although the Indian Peasantry had : 


aa long ago as 1900, L a, when " the Moa1> Ford 


> need an All India Tinea Sabha 

m onus were intr od ooed with 

thebTextensicn of franchise mostly to oar peasants, no class conscious attempt was 
made to create It andl 1035. Prof. Bangs created the neoossary atmosphere m?our- 
able to the Idea of creating the All India Kisan Sabha, first by forming the Peasants* 
Group <of M. U A/s in 1035 Angost-Septembpr and then by issuing a number of 
appeals in September, popularising the idea of an All India Kisan Organisation 
ana calling for oo-operatiou for establishing it In the meanwhile Prof. Bangs 
visited the Punjab and Central Provinces, interested the local comrades in the 
Kisan Movement and formed provisional Kisan Organisation Committees. Thus the 
idea of the AU India Kisan Committee gained much support 


The AU India Peasants* Workers' Conference 

This Conference was held at Madras ou the 19th of October 1935 under the 
auspices of the South Indian Federation of Peasants and jWorkers, Professor N. Q. 
Bangs presiding. Most of the Provinces were represented. Addressing the workers, 
Professor Bangs said that the time had oome when an All India Peasants* Organisa- 
tion should be developed to give a fitting reply to government and to utilise com- 
pletely the preferred opportunity to “influence and indeed determine the views and 
actions of Congressmen. It is this extraordinarily potent new time-spirit, snroharged 
as it is with cataclysmic Russian achievements especially in regard to the Peasantry 
and its problems, that we have to try and utilise for the advancement of oar 

Poeeantry Apart from the considerations of justice and fairplay, we oan iU-afford 

to allow in our own interests, the continuation of the present unsatisfactory rela- 
tions between oar Peasants and Workers We have to carry on inoessant and 

ceaseless propaganda amongst our Peasantry and in oar countryside to make them 
realise their olass-oonsciousness and shoulder their historic responsibility. 
It la however oar bounden duty to do what all we can to strengthen 
our peasants and equip them in every possible way so that they can eUminate 

this class- war whioh to-day eats into their very vitals It is* up to ns to 

see that the industries of oar country are ruralised and socialised as soon as 
possible and that any further industrial development is allowed only on collective 
or cooperative lines so that any profits direct or indirect arising from suoh 

ventures wiU be shared in by all the masses..., But to convert our Peasants to the 

advantage of such a system (Collectivisation of Agriculture) will not be an easy 
task as is shown by Russia's experience and it is our task to carry on ooaseles 9 
propaganda to win their agreement; on this point” 

The All India Peasants’ Organisation Committee was appointed to make 
arrangements for the holding of on All India Peasants’ Conference, if possible at 
Lucknow in April 1936. 


Bet w ee n Madras and Meernt 

A day or two before the Madras Conference had met some Bihar Kisan Leaders 
issued a Press Statement expresaiuc their doubts whether the time had come for the 
development of an AU India Kisan Organisation. But the AU India Kisan Organisa- 
tion Committee went on with its organisation work. The whole of Tamilnad and 
Orissa were brought within the orbit of the All India Kisan Movement Prof. 
interviewed a large number of comrades interestsd in Kisan Work and got an Eco- 
nomic Enquiry Committee appointed. But to obtain the oo-operstion of and Allay the 
apprehAsfons of Congress Socialist leaders such as Jayapralcash Narain and Mohanlal 
Gantam, the original Committee had to agree to oonvene a Peasants’ Organisation 
Representative Conference at Meerut on the 15th. January 1936 at the time of the 


•The following account of the AU India Kisan Movement and Its 
™ “■* by Prof - N> 


provincial organi- 
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third Oongreas t Socialist Conference. At that inference after a considerable amount 
of diseonion the following dooistoos were arrived at thanks to the wUUngaess of the 
Madras Committee to merge itself in the new oommitteo. 

The Memt Meeting 

A oonferenoe ofrepmeotativas of Bean organisations of dlfferont 
the ownte was hsid at Memt on Jam 16th. 1938. Mr. Kamaladevi 
presided. The following resolutions were passed : 

Rsboltttioks 

(I) This Oonferenoe reoognisos the urgent need for organisl 
Kisan Oongreee and appoints organising Committees to organise the 
Oonferenoe it Lucknow, (n) oo-ordinste, ori ' 
proTinoial Peasants’ Organisations in the moanvrl 
then the Peasants’ struggles in the oonntry 
earliest possible moment the All Iudia Kisan Congress. 

(8) The object of the Peasant .V Movements is to soonro oomplete freedom from 
economic exploitation and the achievement of fall eoonomio and politioal power for 
the peasants and workers and all other oxploitod classes. 

(3) The main task of the Kisan Sangh shall bo the organisation of Peasants to 
fight for their immediate political and eoonomio demands in order to prepare them 
for their emancipation from over; form of political exploitation. 

(4) The Kisan Sangh Btands for the achievement of ultimate eoonomio and noli* 
ties! power for the producing masses through its aetivo participation in the national 
struggle for the winning of oomplete Independence. 


organise, guide and help the various 
mwnilo and (Hi) help, guide tad strong* 
y so as to bring into existence at the 


The Pint All Incite Kisan Congress at Lucknow 

This in pursuance of the resolutions of the Madras and Meerut Kisan 
Conferences the first All India Kisan Congress was held under the Preeidenoy of 
•warn! Sahaiananda Baraswathi, the Bihar Kisan Leader. Comrades Indulal Yagnik, 
Barrister Mann, Datt Mazumdar and others also came to co-operate with 
others. This session prepared the AH India Kisan Manifesto and formulated the 
minimum demands of Peasants. Tho Bombay Session of the All India Kisan Com- 
mittee had amplified this charter. 

Tho All India Kisan BttUolin 

Tho Lucknow Kisan Congress docidcd upon publishing the All India Kiean 
bulletin and appointed Indulal Yagnik os its Editor. Ever since this bulletin hat 
sorvod tho Kisan movomont and helped to coutralise tho news of its development In 
different provinces. 

Second All India Kisan Congress 

Tho following are important excerpts from tho presidential address delivered by 
Prof. Ranga at the second session of the Kisan Congress held at Faizpnr on tho 
2Gth December 1930 

M To-day our Kisan Congress is, in view of iho politically-minded, second in its 
importance to the Indian National Congress. Every minute, howsoever employed, of 
our life is being poisoned by tho tightouiug grijts of the huge python of one subjection 
to this Empire. What is it tho Now Act holds in store lor us V More slavery, more 
cabins, and moro poison. Wo must rhw in all our stature and fervently repudiate 
tbis act remove tho powor of the Parliament which mado it and set about the 
task of destroying the wholo snper-struoturo of slavery. 

“Wo shall bo failing in our duty to ourselves if wo do not openly, uncqiiivocslly 
repudiate the assumption underlying the uresent Congress Parliamentary policy that 
our immediate fight is only political and It shall not he complicated h> any eoooom*o 
issues. 

"If by accepting tho ministry our Parliamentarians can and will make adotermiaod 
attack through legislative administration and even social and religious moans upon 
the many and varied privileges of our vested interests, tho accoptanoo of ministry 
need not bo such terrible bugbear as it is to-day. But we know that the Congress 
Pa rliamenta rians are not prepared to bend all their energies and resources to strike 
hard against the candidates of Indian interests of exploitation. Hence our anxiety 
to join hands with the Congress auti-ministorialists. If to-day any particular class 
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it highly sapor- abundantly ooeacious of lit owe ai ata eee 
capitalist mam&M skssm ia our country. 80 it iaferiBah m 
orladisn worth the nano to ohorith the hope that hH anti-1 
strengthened either openly or eeoretly by the upper elateee 
thatthey are likely to ho ringed wninst no either openly i 


iy are likely to ho ranged againat na 


Ida and meant, it la the 
i the pert of any Kiaaa 
teorCSat figfctwffl ha 
t It fa wrong to think 
oreecrady and are fart 


forming themselves with the attire guidance and tmtioa from the Britiah into a 
solid phalanx againat not only oar forces hat also the natlonailat forces. Bo wo are 
loft only with the mattes to win the mooh coveted 8waraj. AH of na can heat 
servo oar oooaaon etnas ami beet achieve oar common end by trying through ear 
functional ommkmkm to improve the immediate lot of oar rank ami file, not by 
reformist methods bat by evolutionary meant and by militarising and vadieauaing 


the outlook of ear people. 

"It h to centralise tod guide ( 
organ i sational and Ide o logical cam] 
wasteful, we need the Indian 
through it wo shall inspire one 


Ido oar independent hat mutually dependent propagandists 
campaigns so at to make them moat effective and least 
Han National Congrem. It la oar common Foram, and 
one another. It has to be our anti-imperialist watch 


Dog as against all antj-natfonaHaod forces in the country and oar aonHnei to draw 
inqriraiion sod strength from the international straggle of the toiling millions of the 
World. Therefore "ft is the doty of every seotion or the masses to straggle hard to 
revolutionise its attitude towards the masses as a whole and every one of oar sec- 
tions in particular." 

"At every stage oar saadndars and capitalists are obstructing our straggle for 
8waraJ. It is therefore as much our duty to continually fight and undermine the 
stamina of ear Indian rated interests aa it is our necessity to remove all vestiges 

of the foreign domination." Throughout this rat land fresh chains of slavery 

and subjection are being forged to be donned on na. To fight them constantly and 
to ward off all the unprovoked attacks of the vested interests, we must be able to 
depend upon our organised rank and file and well trained, tutored and trusted 
servants and well marualled organisations. 

"The Congress election manifesto falls far short of our charter of minimum 
demands which really is oar absolute minimum charter. So it is tho duty of every 
Kisan to see that the Klims’ votes are voluntarily canvassed and oast through the 
infiaenoe of the Kisan Movement only to • those Congress candidates, who readily 
pledge themselves to sponsor support and strengthen our minimum demands in so 
far as it lies In their power as the Congress members of a legislature. This will 
only oompel and strengthen the Peasant-minded Congress Legislators to try their 
best to radicalise every Congress decision at overy stsgo of their parliamentary 
career and thus strengthen our Kisan esuso. Nothing good or great can be expected 
even from our prospective national Congress legislators through their legislative 
work until and unless we either strengthen thorn or forco thoir hands. 


U 0 ur Kisans and workers have to forge their own sanctions to force tho acceptance 
of their demands upon the vested interests, functioning in and outside the legisla- 
ture. Our sacrifices alone can be our sanctions and our readiness and capacity to 
suffer and strengthen them. The best and most effective manner in which we can 
force tike legislatures and ministries to speedily give satisfaction to our demands is 
to fix for ourselves a time taUo according to which wo can prepare ourselves for 

our fight for their achievements." "If within tho time given, tho legislators do 

not undertake the legislation proposed by us thon "wo must try to be as good as 
our word and try to inaugurate our fight to demonstrate the strength of onr sanc- 
tions. Bat the rank and file of the Kisans are expected to make the minimum 
sacrifice whereas our comrades are demanded to put in their maximum sacrifice and 

suffering." "There is one great difficulty for us to overcome. While our peasants 

and comrades need a respite, our enemies need it not, while we have to pause and 
4ake breath in between any two fights, our opponents are at it all the time. But our 
movement baa the great advantage over oar enemies of being able to generate and 
engender the class cocaciousness— invincible and overbearing— of the masses, whioh can 
and will triumph over the armed battalions of onr enemies. 


We are badly in need of a real creative and lively literature for onr villages and 
only our intellectuals can supply it to us. I can assure our intellectuals that by 
serving us they will be placing themselves in the illustrious company of the Mahatma, 
TJnnsva of the Andhra, Tolstoy, Gorki of Russia, and Ibsen of Norway. Our Kisan 
comrades are again given a comradely lead by the grand old man of Kisan India by 
his latest move to live In a village, to think and talk in terms of onr village life and 
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la aanaioce of the Lacknow Congress resolution the Provtooial 
Coomittoa. of Bihar, U. P., Maharashtra, and a P. only had 
to ooodout soon suoirios into the ocooocsio ooodirioos of Pnawiti 
.of this Bm A. L C. C. piaaded its inability 
Bat Prof. Bangs and Bwaati Sahaiananda 
with the President and tho Working 
npoa tho Working Committee coming “forward with at least a provisional 
programme. In the and the now famous Faizpnr agrarian programme was adopted 
by the Faizpnr Indian National Congress on behalf of the Kisans. Prof. Bangs said 
that it did not go far onongh and the peasants, though accepting it as a provisional 
measure, would continue to strive for tho development by the Congress of a more 
satisfactory agrarian Programme. 


y to produce any agrarian programme, 
had to put up a very stiff fight 
Committee behind him and insist 
rard with at least a nrovirional 


The ftetteusl C sswatea and Peasants in 1937 

The National Convention which was convened by the Indian National Congress 
on Iho 19th and 20th of March 1937 had demanded that the (ingress members of 
tho legislatures should press for the carryiug out of tho Congress programme as 
enuneutod in the election manifesto and the Ocngress agrarian resolution. “In 
particular they should work for (1) a substantail reductiou in rout and revenue (2) 
assessment of incometax, on a progressive scale, on agricultural incomes subject to a 
prescribed minimum (3) fixity of tenure (4) relief from tho burdeu of rural debt and 
arrears of root and revenue, (5) Restoration of lands and property confiscated or 
•old by government daring Civil Disobedience Movements (0) Living wages (7) 
Unemployment xoliof.” On an appert made by Prof. Kanga Pandit lawaharhri Nehru 
agreed that there shonld bo an interim moratorium for agrarian debts, living wages 
established for agrarian labour also and unemployment relief far all the unemployed 
educated or uno duoatod. 

P— inn and 1937 E j ec ti o n 

Peasants have demonstrated all over India their national and class-consciousness 
in the movmofel Araembly elections held in February 1937. “The marvellous success 
at tho Polls of the Congress” in U. P., Bihar aud C P. “was due to the Kisau 
movoment and the Kisan versos the zamindars or tho poor versus the rich issue 
crystallised during these elections.” “In the Andhra, everywhere it is our Peasants' 
movoment which is hound te be of iu valuable help to tho Congress. Our Peasauts' 
Songs wen reprinted for otedtionoering fmpmm and 53000 copies of it are being 
circulated throughout tho Andhra. If to-day any propaganda is being carried on 
in the sooth it is entirely on the lines of our peasants' songs”. In Bengal even the 
Muslim League and Hindu Mahasahha candidates were obliged to talk of their 
readiness to work for the welfare of tho peasants aud to amend the Tenancy 
Act and tackle tho problem of agricultural indebtedness mostly because of tho whirl- 
wind and intensive propaganda carried on by the Krisak-proja party on tho linos of 
its very ndioal economic programme and also because of tlie agrarian programme of 
the Congress. The success of one avowed socialist iu the Punjab and a champion 
of the knotos in Maharastra and tho triumph of the Congress Party of Utkal, pledged 
as it wae to tho abolition of perxnauent settlement, are significant iwrtonts of the up- 
surge of peasants' revolutionary spirit. In short, Dr. Gilbert Slater. 1). 8c. (Londou) 
was right in congratulating the All India Kisan Sabha upon tho splendid resiionse 
that our kisans havo gives to iho Congress and helped to achieve its majorities in 
six provinces. 


The Kvtoak Prate Party* Programme 

* It is highly significant of tho irresistiblo and growing class consciousness of 
Indian Peasants that the Bengali Muhammadens should nave succeeded in returning to 
tlio Legislative Assembly so term* a number of candidates of tho Krisak Proja Party 
inspito of tho powerful opposition of tho Moslem League with all its money, press 
ana ofiloiri support and of its own swant of finances and press. Mr. Fazlul Haq, its 
leader, has become the chief Minister of the Bengal Government to try to implement 
its programme v but many of its influential followers haJ already began to protest 
against Us faihtra and that of hit minister/ to achievo say of the following demands 
formulated only % -the moderates in the Krisak Proja Party. 


IBS iUDHRA PKA&ANTB' PLEDOK » 

IbltNMk Pi— 

1. Iii view of the foot that the land revenue system known as the peraanant 
will— t and the landlaws of Bonsai have arreetud the ooonomie mowth and da- 
vahymant of the Province aad adrertely aBootod tho national outlook of the people, 
a m— ittaa of enquiry must ha immediately appointed to davlaa wan aad mans 
to »t them reptoced by a a wo equitable system and law suitable to the needs aad 
requirements el the people. 

*• of *•. ? on 5* 1 , Ibnaney Act on tho following II— : , 

(a) to rad— rant by using a maximum for uauh olam of land, (i) amendment 
of toe provisions relating to the enhancement of rent in the iatuasto of the tillers 
of tho soil. 

5 to reoognise mutation of, names and division of holdings without fees, 
to —al too laadlwds’ right of pro-omption. 
to abolish salami. 

to —vlda orinunnl remedioa for aU illegal osaotiona, e.g- sbwab eto. 
Peasants.^ ^ ■*>*» othor mossaros as may bo necessary for tho roliaf of tho 

3. Amendment of the public demands reoovory act. apeoially to mitigate tho 
rigours of tho oortificato prooednro. 

m J?J evi#e ways *** nmaM of booing the cultivators from the orushiog harden 
of indebtedness. 

5. Amendment of tho Oo-operative Societies Act aa to make it really conducive 
to the ooonomie advancement of tho Indiau People. 

A lmmodiato introduction of compulsory Primary Eduoatiou without taxation of 
those who are unable to boar the burdou. 

7. Reduction in tho oost of administration. 

8. To control tho prioos of Juto through 
(a) limitation of production, 
lb) marketting boards. 

(c) othor suitable methods. 

9. Resuscitation of dead and dying rivors and khals through looa) manual labour. 

10. To ondortake measures of Public Health and Rural Sanitation, 

11. Repeal of Tobacco tax and direct taxes on the necessities of life. 

12. Ropoal of repressive laws and release of political prisouers and detenuss con- 
sistent with our public safety. 


Tho Andhra Peasants' Pledge 

The last Provincial Assembly oleotions have brought to tho foro tho growing 
contradictions latont in tho rotations botween tho Indian National Congress and the 
Kisan Movomcnt. True to their national duty and their own decision to develop and 
support a united front against tho imperialist power dominating over India's destiny, 
tho khans had doubled at Puizpur in thoir second All India Oongrpss to gs 
support the Congress in the eloction and to oxtond thoir special organii 


support to those Congress candidates who had pledged thomsolves to implement tho 
kisans' demands through thoir activities within and without the congress parliamou- 


wqfmly developed thoir class consciousness and decided in tho annual oonferonoe 
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the time, to too overbearing and one-sidod demands of the Congress. Bat they are 
determined that hereafter each a one-sided united front cannot bo carried on and 
the Kisan movement has to demand dne consideration for its own demands. 

The Peasants and Labour 

The Peasants’ movement has began to concern itself with tbo uplift of agricul- 
tural workers. The loaders of tho nnvomont have recognise 1 very eariy in its deve- 
lopment that large numbers of Peasants are in their turn moro agricultural workers 
and therefore to light for their all round development, they have to strivo for the 
betterment of not only tho land owning mil cultivating Peasants but also tho labour- 
ers. Professor Bauga had himself tried though not with much suooeea, to organise 
in 1929 the agricultural lab jurors of Guntur District. Another attempt was made 
in 1933 to orgauiso the Hold labour in Guntur anl East Godavari and in Nellore 
Dist in ilKM and 1915. Already tho agricultural labourers of tho Andhra have 
become to^ knock at the doors of Peasants an* l demand justice for thomsolves. lu 
Nellore District they have succeeded in 1933 in some villages iu obliging poosauts 
to tiso propor and authoristhl measures iu paying out their wages. Anticipating such 
and even more expansive conflicts between peasants and agricultural workers, tho 
South Indian Federation of Peasants mi l workers has formulated a charter of 
demands for workers which Peasants arc willing to concede and aro anxious and 
ready to co-oporate with agricultural workers iu achieving thorn. 


U nl mi i m Demand of Workers formulated by the Federation 

Agricultural Works : Dkmands 

A. 1. Compulsory Labour Exchanges have to bo established by Governmont to 
equalise and rogulato the demands for labour in dilTeront agricultural seasons aud 

areas. 

2. Decnsualisation schoraos havo to bo attached to the Labour Exchange to mini- 
mise tho unnecessary reserves of labour in transport, shipping, road-making, rico- 
huiling, groundnut-suolling and other employments. 

3. To oxtond tho Factory Act, Worlraou's Compensation Act, Payment of Wages 
Act to agricultural workors also, wherever possible ami with suitable alterations. 

4. To establish Unemployment Insurance, Sickness and Health Insurance. 

5. To undertako a national lioalth and housing programme and enable overy worker 
to enjoy minimum housing accommodation. 

C. To doclaro iilogal tho various methods of lending credit to workors which rosult 
iu a rate of interost higher thau G per cent. 

7. To extoud overy convention of the league of Nations with suitable alterations, 
which has boon oxtendod to Industrial labour. 

tt. While opposing tho principle of reservation of seat i for any class of pooplo, 
we demand for agricultural workors and poasui* ; at least twice as many scats us 
are granted to industrial labour. . . 

1. Trade boards havo to bo statutorily established for overy district representing 
equally tho Peasants and workers with an appointed member fa District Judge 
nominated by Government) as President to fix a minimum wage rate, tiino and ploco- 


2. Similarly wago conditions in such cottage industries as hand-loom weaving, 
utensil manufacturing, Boodi and cigar making, have to bo rogulatod by trado boards. 

3. Village offioors, Presidents and members of Pane hay at boards, and Panchayat 
courts and Peasants and Workers Union, liavo to bo availed of iu order to onforco 
tho decisions of tho Trade Boards. 

0.1. All tho unoccupied but cultivable lands of Government and similarlands and 
the home-farms of Zamindars, talukdars, and Zainlns over and tbovo 200 aoros of 
wot land or 500 acres of dry lands must bo reserved for tho Agricultural workers 
and small peasants and progrossivo process of distributing thoso lands among landless 
workers, Peasants having loss than 5 acres of dry land or 2 and a half ^rot of ^wet 




iadiytdnal right of aiionation, must bo startod. k 

2. To nos enable workers and poasants to settle collet tivoly on anoh lands 

^malar ial campaign and to do ovary thing to make these lands 
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for the flint ten year*. 


(d) to km the services of competent agricultural demonstrators to anoh societies 

ao as to manage their affrira for the first ten jeara and aa long aa the 
memhera desire. 

(e) to bear half the coat of housing of agricultural stock needed tor the habitation 
_ . of workers and peasants and their cattle. 

D. 1. Compulsory arbitration boards hare to be established to settle the warn and 
other disputes concerning the conditions of employment, which may arise between 
peasants and workers. 

2. The decisions of each Boards ought to be made enforceable in courts. 

. ?. Any dispute may be referred to tho Arbitration Board by either of the parties 
to the dispute or even by Government. 


4. The arbitration board must be constituted with an equal number of the repre- 
sentatives of workers and peasants in addition to a Chairman selected by Government 
out of | panel approved of jointly by the Provincial or District Unions, as the ease 
may be, or the workers or peasants or other employers in cottage industries. 

The All India Kisan Sabha has appointed an Enquiry Committee with Prof. Bangs, 
Swami Sahqjananda 8araswati, lndulal Yagnik aa members to enquire into the 
grievances, aopda siri demands of agricultural labour and forced labour. Its queationn- 
published In May 1937 and its report may be ready by April 1998 and 
SMjndln mL* DOxt 86881011 of ^ AU India £isan Mahasabha which is to meet in 


Peasants' Group of If. L. A’s. 

Offim Bearer * : President Dr. Khan Saheb. 

Vioe Presidents Syed Murtazs Sahib 
Sardar Manga! Singh 
Secretary Prof. N. 0. Bangs. 

This Peasants' Group was sought to bo found though in vain in the first session 
°f Awembly in 1935 but it camo to be organised in the Simla session 

of 1936 with Mr. Matin Chondlmry as President and Prof. Range as the Secretary. 
It has so far functioned for four sessions and has established for Itself both in tho 
councils of the Government and M. L. A’s quite an effective position. 


Its Work 

For the first time through it an effort was sought to bo made to create public 
opinion from tho forum of the Legislative Assembly on various peasants' problems. For 
instance, its policy of protecting tho interests of consumers, labourers and joint 
producers along with tho protection of organised industry has come to be accepted 
though half-heartedly by a majority of tho Honso. The demand made by the Group 
that the benefits of Budget Hnrplus ought to bo first of all given to the peasants and 
the poor has eomo to bo tacitly accepted by evory ono though not admitted in so 
jjjoy. word*. Honce the rural development grant of an additional Rs. 180 lakhs in 
1936-30 budget. Two resolutions in particular regarding tho small indoatrim and 
agricultural indebtedness would not have had a chance of Going tabled for discussion 
or passed by an overwhelming majority u came to be tho oase but for the peaaaatts' 
frogP* teoft tho group haa oomo to be the Watch Dog of the Peasants’ intercss 
in the Assembly and the forpm from which pubUo opinion is being created in sup- 
port of the minimum demands of the peasants. 

# PtMORRiL A PoxmtT or m Group 


It is true that 


tori are entwhOe iaudiorda and big men of the 


andlarge vested Interests. But Itto highly significant that msthm people 
felt bound to rearive that the Zamindari Ryela need muoh protoetton from the £a3s- 
dara. that the ted revenue system must be revolutionised, that the tsv kmilena 

raided to com fonrard to Mpooao tbo dramdo oftko pomott. 
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Ot ^JSawa^ i^Prot H.H. Kaaga, Joist Bsorstarios : a. Bumwaai- 

HlStOBY 

This Federation was first organised in 1935 oa the 88th of April. It has so ter 
imhlW^dtoa bulletins on vsrious Peasants' problem It hsa prepared andpuSalmd 
the Pe— tils' Charter of Minimum Demands. 


It has organised the Peasant Marches in November and December of 1935 all 
over the Madras Presidency including all the four linguistic Provinces. Its aooosas 
in this made the Madras Government mako an important reference to the 
Peasants' marches in its administration reports. To it are affiliated the Andhra 
Ryots' Association, Zamindari Ryots’ Association, tho District Ryots' Associations of 
Triohinopolj, Madura, Kamnad, Sivaganga, Coimbatore, QhinglepuL Salem. North 
Afoot, Tmneveily, South Arcot and Taojore Districts. 

Isams Lboiblatioh 

It has protested with very groat offset against the attempt of the 8slaet Committee 
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FEDIRATIOX AND PfASAXTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The relationship of tho Federation with that of the varlons taluk distrlot and 
Provincial Associations is that of comradely cooperation. It enn and teaks to 
cooperate with them, encourago them in their work, try to obtain adequate pubiioity 
for their activities, agitation and funds, llonoe tho ostabllshment of so independent 
offioe. the Kisan Press, tho starting of the All India Kison Publication Committee 
and the founding of tho Vahini Paper. Wo havo just now published the 'Modern 
Indian Peasant* at the vory low price of one rupeo. Attempts are being made to 
start an English monthly to espouse tho cause of the peasants and agricultural 
labourers. 

All Lidia Kisan Coxorsss 

Our Federation can rightly claim to havo takon the lead in laying tho foundations 
for tho establishment of the All India Kisan Oongrem. We have organised in 
October 1935, tho All India Peasants’ Workers' Conference under the Presidonoy of 
Prof. N. 0. Kangs and helped to form the first All India Kisan ^ Organisation 
Committee. Messrs Mohanlal Oautam, Jaiprakash Naraio, Andeshwar Slabs of tho 
Oongreaa Socialist Party had fortunately cooperated at Moernt with Profcssar Ranga, 
on the 15th Jan. 1930 to reorganise tint organisation Committee and eventnally 
to hold the first All India Kisan Gongresa at Lucknow under the Presidency of 
Swsmi Sahajansnda Saraswati. 


Andhra Provincial Ryots' Assadetton 

Office Roarers : President 0. Brahmarnu Vice-President : Mrs. Dhar^dovi 
Ranga. Oenerai Secretaries : K. Satyanarayanamurty, K. Narayaaa Rao sad Ch, Vasa- 
dova Rao. Treasurer : A. Thimma lteddy. 

IImtobt 

This association was founded by Mr M. B. Needn ami Prof Haags la 1988 aft 
Qatar, when tbs fast Andhra Provincial Ryots* Ooofsissos was hsU ss tojbs. 
PmUsstablp of Hr B. V. lutnam, wa. 4. It waa tod by tbs ps ss to si . sU gBttssl 
nrtiss till OM wbm tbs JostWtss, la whoa control tbs orgalnt ton haa w ns i sad 
CjMMAhad loond it iaponibls to stm tbs spoor* of radial slan gs MWA.tts 


JsW-88,bad loond it iaponibls to atom tbs spoor* ol ng issl oly qt* « ■**.<>! 
Pmmatrj? Since 1994 It has come to play a wf roio J® tba ormilasd 
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Peasants' Marches and All India Kisan Day 

It was under the auspices ol tliis Association the 1935 Peasants* March on the 
22nd Hoy. and 7ih Dec. „ and the All India Kisan day on the 1st Sept. 1931 
were celebrated all over the Andhra. In as many as 28 places were 
peasants' marches organised in which many thousands had taxon part. On the 1st 
All ’ India Kisan day, according to the information received by onr Association, 
Peasants' Conferences were held in a hundred villages of Quntur District and 900 
villages of other Andhra Districts. So far the Andhra Peasants' oelehrations hold 
the first plaoe in India. 

„ Mat Day 

In addition to getting celebrated all the National Days prescribed by the Indian 
National Ctogross, onr Association has followed tho leadership of the Peasants' Pro- 
tection Committee and observed tho May Day of 1935, 3G, and 37 in many villages of 
the Andhra,—, thus demonstrating its capacity to declare its class consciousness and 
fraternity with the worlds’ poasants and workers. 

T , Famine Relief 

This Association has co-oporated with the Peasants' Protection Committee in 
organising in 1935, tho Royajaseeraa Famine Relief Committee which rendered invalu- 
able aaaiatanoe to five famine ridden districts. They have carried on raging and suc- 
cessful agitation for obtaining timely Governmental assistance. In 1935*36 they have 
taken the lead in organising famine relief work and public agitation in Ganjam 
district and rendered great help to the suffering. As a result of their activities 
remission of land revenue was socured ; salt concessions extended ; famine relief 
works opened, taccavi loans distributed and cattle supplied with cheap fodder. 

Resettlements 

The special sottloraont officers for Guntur and Kurnool have rocommondod an en- 
hancement by 18 and throo-forth percent of the laud revenue assessment of Guntur 
and Kurnool districts Ryots’ associations bockod by tbo Provincial Association and 
carried on an effective agitation against the imposition of this unjust enhancement 
and the government in tho end had to bow beforo our agitation and suspend the 
imposition of the enhancement until after tho inauguration of the reforms. 

Revenue Remissions 

Tho Peasants' Protection Committee's work all over tho province demanding ade- 
quate land revenue remissions was taken over in 1935 by this organisation and 
through Innumerable villago, taluk, aud district Ryots’ Conferences, Intensified by the 
Peasants' Marches, we have succeeded in obliging tho Madras Government in granting 
some remissions, though not much of laud revenue (at 1 as. in the rupee for dry 
lands and 1 and half as. per wet lands for 1935-36 also.) It is In anticipation of our 
1996 marches and to rob the wind behind onr sails (for our marches were coming of on 
the 28th November) the government has declared on tho 20th. October its readiness 
to grant aomo t omission of land rovouue. Tiie i uteri ra Ministry has now (April 1937) 
offered to grant 25 per cent remission, stop all settlement enhancements and suspend 
all resettlement operations, thus proving tho practicability of our peasants' demand. 

OodavIri Kisan Resettlement Rates 

It was tho Peasants' Protection Committoe with the able assistance of the resettle- 
ment committee of which Messrs. D. N. Raju, M. B. Neodu were tho president and 
secretary respectively which obliged the Mail r as Government in 1931 to imprison 9 of 
our Passant leaders and to apply the No-Tax Ordinanoo to* the Andhra, lx from 1933 
till today, the Madras Government has failed to collect the full 18 and three - four th 
enhamment which was imposed upon those three districts, in the teeth of n mat 
pubHo opposition, It Is all booanao of the fast growing organised strength of onr 
pet— ti Em m this years oomplete remission of 18 and three- fourth per oant In 
&• fond revenne payable by thoSs ryota. 


Imams Legislation 

It was in September 1933 that the Andhra Zamindari Ryots Conference damsndsd 
the conferring of Oocipanoy Rights noon all the Ioamdari Ryot*. tU Bobbitt 
Ministry wanted to fobs as tho champion of onr Peasants and so sponsored a MO te 
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tion for the indebted peasants and have organised, thanks to the excellent feed of 
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regalt is the most unsatisfying dabt ssttlomeat act tad the rerisloa of the Board* 1 
Standing order for taooavi loans. The interim Ministry proposes in May ’37 to raise 
a orore loan and help peasants to liquidate their debts to be settled by the debts 
settlement committees. We are not at all satisfied with these palliatives. * 

Pxasakts’ Issmura 

We have tried onr best to co-operate with the P. P. a in manias and asslating 
the Peasants Institute at Nidubrole which has trained and sent out Us third batch 
of students most of whom are doing excellent work In the distriots. Tbs peasants* 
Institute has commenced its fourth Session on the May day of 1337. poa*»“ 

Pi. Jaw ah akl al’s TaiButa 

has vijited tho Andhra Province in October tad Nowaber 1036 
and has paid glowing tributes to the good work being done by our all pervading 
Peasants associations and also to the “class consciousness and socialist ndndednaaa 
of the PeasantB Movement started by Prof. N. G. Ranga." We are rightly proud of 
our Movement. We ought not to dose the brief account of our work without adding 
a FlPS" S^o*)! 10 meritorious work carried on by our two sister organi- 
sations the P. P. 0. and the Andhra Zamindari Ryots’ Association. 


, ft»P. P * fimt started in June 1931 by Professor Ranga when he envisag- 

ed the impossibility, of getting any radical course de 1* action adopted by the then 
aU party foadership of the Andhra Ryots’ Association. As anticipated by him that 
Association passed in that October completely into the hands of the Jostioltes who 
are the worst moderates in this Province. From that time till 1936 when the A. P. 
R. A. came to be captured by the Socialist- minded workers, it was the P. 0. 0. that 
kept up the militant attitude and tactics of our Peasants’ Movement) maintained the 
morale of our peasantry, even when many Congress workers were demote 1 iced by the 
overbearing ordinances, devised and developed the Peasants’ Marches, publi»M the 
Peasants Bongs, started tho Peasants’ institute. Peasants' Reference library, PM*:*** 
Publication Company, and mapped out the vast Andhra oountry with • fine net-work 
of taluk and district organisations to all of whioh our association has to-day become 
the heir. 


The Andhra Zemin Ryots* 

^ _ Preside nt : 0. Range Nayaknlu 

OmGB-BnABsns : Secretaries : R. M. Barms 

K. V. R. Naidu 
K. Subba Rao 

Hixtobt 

This Anooiation was founded in 1929 by Messrs R. M. Saras, a V. P. Rafo 
£• L M. B. Needn, N. 0. Ranga with Mr. B. Venkatapathi Raja •• its presidrat 
It then sought to get the Estates Land Act of 1906 suitably amended to help the 
jtanindanr ryots, its leaders were then highly moderate and lawyer-ndhded. Mr. 
Biswanath Dos Mahasayo, M.LC. who started this agitation on nehair of these 
ryoto in 1921 was then its main sooroe of * ' ~ ' * 


______ inspiration. Bat at Its 

conference bald at Venkatagiri in 1931 under the 'presidency of Prof. N. G. Ranga It has 
undergone a regular metamorphosis. It has dsdsred as its objective the find abolition 
of the samiadari system throngh legislative action. It formulated its immadiate demands. 
It in sta t ed upon its sight to acaembie inspita of the aeotion 144 appttad to it by 
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local Government. Since then the Andhra Zemindar! Ryots* Movement and Mi 
leaden Prof. Ranga and H. V. B. Naidu have beoome tho beta noir to the minders 
and fail government. At the third provincial conference held In 1983, the ebartar 
of minimum demands initiated by Mr. R. M. Barms, who was making an excellent 
effort to go with the radicals, wee adopted. After the penmate met Mahafaaa 
Gandhi at Venkstmiri in Deoember 1933 and heard his heartening advice, fay 
agreed with their fader that the abolition of the samindari system should be 
achieved not only by legislative but also by other means.( 

Economic Bagomr Commutes . 

Jt is interesting to note that while the Indian National Oongresa has 
begun to make some enquiries into the conditions of peasants only after , fa 
1939 Lucknow Congress, the Neilore .peasants have appointed their oommittee in 
1933 and the Andhra Peasants, their M E. Oommittee in 1933 and the result was 
the authoritative and irrefutable and epoch-making report on the u Boonomio Condi- 
tions of samindari Kyoto” published in 1933 by the A. P. Committee. 

Ana w n m ms so Ebtass Lum Acs 

When Prof. Ranga was trying to co-operate with some of the lenders of the 
moderate minded peasants, an attempt was made to introdnoe into tho Madras Legi- 
slative Council, an amendment bill embodying the peasants' minimum demands and 
drafted by Mr. V. Bamdai Pantnlu. Bnt the Rajan of Bobbili prevented even ito 
introduction. The official bill has attempted, thanks to the able and sincere fight of 
the late Dewan Bahadur B. Muxraswami Naidn (ex-chief Minister), a friend of the 
ryots, to improve the existing unenviable plight ox the Zamin Byots and remove a few 
of the glaring injustices. 

Oov m nop f T Aim Zamin Ryots 

As between the Peasants end Zemindars, Government steps in from time to time 
to help and bolster up the Zemindars. With Governmental help our Zemindars try 
to get oar conferences banned as in Venkatagiri, to disturb our meetings as in 
Bobbili, to destroy onr Associations as in Mungala and to harass our workers as In 
Pithapnr. Government has so far failed to so amend the Estates Land Act as to 
place onr Zamin Byots at least on the same footing as Ryotwari Ryots. 


Bubviy and Sittlkmutt nr Bobbili 

We are glad to say that the real seeds for onr Peasants' Movement were laid in 
1931 by the 33 courageous, though illiterate ryots of Bobbili who then went to jail 
to demand that their lands should be surveyed and settled in a humane and aoientifio 
manner. By now their lands have oome to be surveyed, displaying thereby that the 
Rajah of Bobbili has been collecting the inhuman rent of Ha. 35 per acre for more 
than 100 sores of land that did not exist They axe now fighting hard to get their 
rent redooed. Bnt how oan they suooeed against the Zamindar who to the Chief 
Minister whoee officials sro so bad ss to try to disperse Pandit Nehrn's meeting with 
the aid of mad elephants ? 

Ri-Srtlemznt in Paula iimipi 

The Ryots of Ffcriakimedi have had to put np a very oostly sad stiff fight to 
prevent fa 300 per cent enhancement of their Rs. 7 per acre rate as by 

the Rajah. After a two years' tight they have received the small mercy from fa 
Revenae Board that there should he only 80 per oent enhancement Onr Ryots have 
preferred an appeal at this unfair dsoUao. 

Oivxl Lamms nr so Z^undabus 


aMooh fa most important servfa rendered by fa Zsaindari Ryot Movement and 
its leaders is to fight relentlessly against the tyrannical Zsatindari Bondobnst to 
prevent peasuts tom axganfstof their m e et ing s, c onf erence s and meoalitioni 
Inspite of the many attempts to beat, inanlt andffl-treat him in many other ways, 
known only toj minders and possible only In Zaalndaifa,' PM. Bangs has bean 

JW.'ss&sra aw&s: 
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Tbm Woblolt rtonm oar otm 1 

Ib-dsy the Andhra Ryots’ and Zsmia Ryots’ Movement hare la their i 
four printing mmm : the Peasants’ Press a! Ghioaoole, Ryots’ Press at RaJahmuodry, 
Zsain Byotr ness of Ndlore and Risen Press of Madras. We are served by three 
weeklies and one tri-weekly, the Prajavani, the Ryot Patrika, the Zamin Hoyt and 
the Vahlni. 

Q o v m nc ui t Refexsskw 

In addition to those who were imprisoned in 1931 daring the resettl e m ent agita- 
tion, the Madras Government has reoentiy- proseonted llr. P. Sondaraiah, one of oar 
workers. It has demanded a security of Rs. 1000 from oar Risen Press and an 
equal amount from Vahini, our Tri-weekly from Madras. 

SnOOZID (PEASANT) PbaOHASAX SCHOOL 

Mr. R 1L Barms organised this sohool at Kowur in 1935 to train up young 
peasants to carry on the Zamin Ryots’ Movement. It may be interesting to note that 
iO. L D. shorthand 8ab-Iaspeotor in addition to the local police oarefully wstohes 
the activities of this sohool and the Peasants Institute at Ntdubrole. One of the 
graduates of the Peasants’ Institute, Mr. N. Murty has also opened another institute 
at Terlam, another storm centre in Bobbli Zamindaii and Messrs. Vallabhrao, K. 0. 
Reddi another at Msdanapalli. 


The Membership of our organisation is discouragiuglv low. The Ryots’ Associa- 
tion has so far reached only 22500 members and the Zamin Ryots’ Association has 
only 22000 members. But these two Provincial Associations and the od hoc 
Peasants’ Protection Committee has established between themselves an extraordinary 
hold upon the Peasants of oar countryside. 

Politics] 

At the special Provincial Peasants’ Conference held on the 8th. November our 
Ryots have decided to generally support the Congress candidates but to exercise all 
their resources ody in favour of those Congress candidates who are prepared to 
stand by the Peasants’ Minimum Demands and to oppose those; who being) themselves 
Zemindars fn favour of Zamindari System or unprepared to stand by the Peasants. 


The All India Kisan Manifesto 

As adopted by the AJl-India Kisan Committee on 21st Ang. 1936 


Charters of Righto 

The object and main task of the Kisan movement are stated in the foltowtng : ys- 
sdntjonjpaaaed at the first All-India Kisan Congress held at Lucknow on the 11th 
April 1995 

*The object of the Kisan movement is to seoure complete freedom from « 
exploitation and the achievement of full economic and political power for tfaa ; 
sod workers and all other exnloited d ame s . 

"The main task of the Kisan movement shall be the organisation of 
fight for their immediate political and economic demands in order to prepare i 
w Ahdr emancipation from every form of exploitation. 

•The Kisan movement stands lor the achievements ultimate monomlo andpditi- 
od power for the producing masses through its active participation in ths na ti on a l 

■gwaawSr-'SE'ts-. *■, . «» *- 

mad d e mands can by any stretch of imagination be tebdjed s nanmal 
i daimipg to remeeent the peopte of India - 


sad moon exploited ryots, smart 


in ths 



m THE ALL INDIA USAN MOYEMXNT ( tvanow- 

Iommcfa u the Indian National Congress la to-day the only effeotiw prfttoal 
body with ooontry-wide organisation claiming to champion tho oaosa of the mamwe 
it moat naoetsarily make the eolations of the problems of the peasantry the «Uef 

plank of its politioal and eoonomio policy. . . _ 

She terrible conditions of the Indian peasants to too wall-known to need repetition. 
She tenants are oppressed by Zamindars, SUnkdars and Malguzus, laamdars and 
other landlords. SKe peasant proprietors hare to tost the yokeota harsh 
mtem of land Berenoe. The agnonitiiral labour receive, if at all, stravation wages 
and work and live in oonditione Bordering on slavery. .. , , 

Bat unfortunately while the oondition of the peasantry dominates the whole 
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daring the last 16 years, even by the present legislatures if the ^kjators had 
obliged to satisfy the peasants ; and secondly, the pohttcal movement iteelf in the 
co un try r emained more or less unconcerned with both the immediate and basic 

P r °fteIndlan l Natffl tl 2ongre8S at its last Lneknow session deolared that the misery 
and poverty of the peasantry is “fundamentally due to the antiquated and repressive 
land tenure and revenae system”. Indeed, the fundamental case that makes for 
their present starvation is the land tenure and revenue and oredit system which is 
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TttX Of fttfi KISAtf MAHIfKSTO 
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16 this end, we frame the following charter of fundamental and minimum demands 
of. our Kissns, the Provincial Stain sabhaft haring the right to supplement it tar 
a list of their iooal needs : 


1. Whereas the present system of Zamindari (U. P. Orissa. 

Madras, and Assam) Talukdari (0. P. and Oujerat) Malgozari (0. P.) 

(Ajmer) Khotes (Decoan) Zanmis (Malabar) loamdars, involving as they do the Testing 
of ownership of vast areas of land and of the right of oollooting and enjoying 
enormous rent income, is iniquitous, unjust, burdensome and oppressive to the ftsw . 

And whereas the Zemindars, etc., rack-rent their orores of tenants while nmrleet- 
tag the irrigation souroee, 

All such systems of landlordism shall be abolished, and all the rights over such 
lands be vested in the ooltivators and these Kis&ns nude to pay income tax like the 
Ryotwari ryots. 

2. Whereas the present systems of land-revenue and resettlement Imposed by 
Government in Ryotwari areas have proved too vexatious and resulted in the pro- 
gressive pauperisation of peasants, ail such systems of land revenae and resettlement 
shall be abolished and replaced by a graduated land-tax upon net iaoomes of Rs. 800 
and more (for a family not exceeding five) (as also recommended by the Taxation 

Whereas the* peasants have been over-burdened by oppressive rural indebted- 
ness and the usurious rates of interest, 

Whereas the lands of most of the peasants have either passed or are passing into 
the hands of absentee landlords, so wears and or ban ol asses. 

The peasants shall be completely relieved from all liability to pay their old debts 
or interest thereon and the State snail immediately put into operation the neoessary 
machinery to provide agricultural credit for peasants' , current needs. 

4. This Committee demands that landless peasants and those having lees than 
five acres each be provided with land to cultivate on the basis ol co-operative 
fanning, (without the right of alienation) and since one-third of the total cultivable 
land is still unoccupied and vested in Government and landlords, this Gommittee 
resolves that all Buoh lands be granted to the landless Kisans. 


The Peasants will immediately take all possible steps to aohieve the following 

minimum flnmnnriq 

1. C ancella t i on of all arrears of rent a nd revenue. 

2. Abolition of all iimd Revenue Assessment and rent from uneconomic holdings; 

3. Reduction by at least 80 per cent of rent and revenue and also of water rates : 
and in no case shall the rent charged by landlords be more than what the Ryotwari 
ryots have to pay to Government in the neighbouring District or Province under 
similar circumstances ; and in regard to the tenants of the proprietory ryots suitable 
tenants legislation must be passed for their relief. 

4. Imme di at e grant of the right of permanent cultivation without the right of 
alienation to all tenants and actual cultivators of the lands of Zamindars, lalukdsn 
loamdars, Malgoxars, Istimardars, Zanmis, Khotes, etc. 

5s. To grant of the right of remission of rent for all tenants of landlords whenever 
crons fail mid to atop all resettlement operations and all kinds of enhancements of the 
rent or land revenue and to survey and settle all the Zamindari, etc., lands. 

6. To immediately impose an adequate and graduated income-tax. death duty sad 
inheritance tax upon all the agricultural revenues of landlords and merchants. 

7. A boliti o n and penalisation of all feudal and customary duet and forced labour, 

for ill HnriM bMM~. 

0. An immediate enquiry tc be made Into the extent of repayment^ of the 


0. An immediate enquiry to be made 1 
principal borrowed, interest thereon and the 
the peannta. 

la freedom from arrest and imprisons 


of the 


and liabilities of 


U. Immunity from 


imprisonment for inability to pay debts, rents and 

for all minimum hokfings, stables, living qearters, 

and ether oattle in execution of civil decrees and r 


12. Rate of taterat, oharged by private money-lenders 
interest being mmL 


not to 


2 p. c. 
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18. AU money-lendsri shall be Hocused. 

14. State credit, Go-operative and Land Mortgage credit dull be advanoed, at not 
more than 5 per cent simple interest and for 40 yean and Land Mortgage Stake shall 
be established everywhere. 

15 To lower the freights npon the transport of agrienltaral commoditise and third 
class railway rates and the development of oanat and road transport 

16 Abolition of all indirect taxes, particularly duties on salt, kerosene, sugar. 
fob awo and ftnV ii4h ** 

17. Introduction of one pice post card. 

ia Prohibition of damping or food products. 

* 19. Stabilisation of prioea of agricultural prodoots at 1989 level by the nenomnj 
adjustment of exchange and currency policy and other methods. 

90. The customary rights of peasants and workers to secure forest produce (grac- 
ing and timber fuel) most be safe-guarded, the gracing fees abolished and the regula- 
tion of graxing and distribution of timber in forests to bo vested in viltage Panohaysta 
and the tanka, rivers, etc., therein freely thrown open to their cattle and peasants 
given licenses for hearing firearms to protoot themselves, their cattle and oropa from 
wild animals a nd immune from prosecution for killing such animals and 
private punishment inflicted on them by landlords for killing such 

21. The administfation of all communal lands, howsoever originated, and gracing 
lands p©char) shall be vested in village Ptaohaysta. 

SSL A peasants' Union Act must be enacted to safeguard their foadamantal rights 
Ivy collective action. 

23. Minimum Wage shall be assured and the Workmen’s Compensation Aot be 
extended to all agricultural workers. 

24. To so redistribute the burden of taxation both Provincial and Oentnd jointly 
or variously as to impose at least 75 per cent of the tax-burden npon the richer 
basset and to so redistribute the public expenditure ns to spend and devote 75 per 
cent of it for the welfare of workers and peasants. 

25. To oompnlsorily fix a minimum fair prioe for sngar-oano on a rising eoale to 
give rim fullest benefit of Bngar Protection Act to Risen* and to suitably protect the 
cultivators of jute and oocoanut by fixing a minimum price. 

80. To develop oo-operative and State marketing and thus prevent the exploitation 
of peasants by middlemen and to abolish all kinds of “Charity” deductions made by 
merchants and transference of all such present lands to the Peasants’ Associations. 


27. To develop the irrigation and drainage facilities for protecting peasants from 

famines, and to take ail other steps to insure peasants against snob calamities and 
to Tank Restoration Funds in all the areas of landlords, pay adequate con- 

tributions to tournee, adequately and timely repairs and improvements of all irrigation 
and water supply sources. 

28. Tb develop garden and intensive cultivation to supply cheap and tested seed 
and useful fertilisers to popularise the latest methods of cultivation and to cany on 
the agricultural and industrial operations of the State in olose consultation ana co- 
operation with the Rigan 8abhas. 

89. To provide cattle insurance, fire-insurance and health insurance. 

30. Tb establish a Village Panohayat for the administration of the eivio affairs of 
every village nod to entrust to it the iunotion of distribution of irrigation water supply. 

31 Tb empower the Risen organisations, as in the case of the 8arda Act, to 
bring to book all thorn officials {particularly of the P. W. D. Excise. Revenue, Rail- 
way and Police) who take bribes from peasants and workers and so exempt the 
peasants and workers who are obliged to give bribes from any penal punishments. 

82. To pass an Agrienltaral Insolvency Aot 

SSL Adult franchise and functional representation in all legislatures. 

* 84. Repeal of all anti-peasant anti-labour and anti-national laws, ordinances 
and regulations In British and Indian India and the release of all fflaaa labour and 
polity prisoners whether sentenced or detained .without trial. a , 

35. Re-ingtatement of all peasants deprived of their lands, eto. owing to their 
participation in the movements lor their economic and political freedom and also 
owing to their failure to pay revenue or rent during this eoonomio depression, 

81 Isr^i establishment of free and compulsory education for girls and 
— medical and sanitary aid, provision for drinking water and a national housing 
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...r™-? *>•* *» P»Mo toe Klara warkom ell over the ouaetry hi their work el 
aiding and organising the K leans la their daily straggle against economic 
and political oppression, the following detailed itutrootlous are raw being rant tow 
Um comrades, provided that thoy will have toe right to ohoose their owe practtoal 
lina of action, in clo9C conformity with tUo spirit underlying those Instrnouonao bat 
in harmpny with the varying local ciroamstanuos from time to tlma. 

(1) First and foremost the klsan worker most help the kiaans In their daily 
disputes with tho Government These relate to the valuation ot the crops In 
ryotwarl areas, tho susponsion and remissions of land revenue and lowering of wator 
raise and tkuly supply of Irrigation water and timely repairs of Irrigation works, 
wherever irrigation work Is supplied by tho Qovorumont In regard to these a 
Klsan comrade must liojp the peasants la pressing Government by sU legitimate means. 

(2) In the event of rovonno revision or resottlement being ordered by Govern- 
meat, Klsan comrades should collect all possiblo detailed materials re oropa, promo- 
tion, gras end net ftneomes from land etc. and submit it to tbs ssttlemsnF ettoer 
end to the higher Klsan Committees and should oarry on a vigorous propaganda for 
prevsnilng Government from Imposing additional taxation and for redoetog the exist- 
ing rate of taxation. 

(3) In as much as to-day tho land revenue burden has beooma unbearable doe to 
the fall ia prices, It is essential that Immediate stops must be taken to ask Govern- 
ment on behalf ol cultivators of tho village to reties the lend revenae to a lower 
direction, to familiarise peasants, with the provisions of the Civil Fsooatoe Cede eo 
as to enable them to dolay tho payment of revenue tong enough for them to rseffic 
money by the sale of their produce and pay tho Mat, without undergoing any greet 
hardship and to prevent Revenue officials from ooeroing peasants by taking advantage 
of the peseants* maonmoe. 

(4) la time of famines or floods, an enquiry should be nude Into the sufferings 
of peasants, tlietir needs spool fled and demands formulated and protection from 
Government and public sought for tho suspension of land revenae of "teeoavf dues 
and debts. 

(5) Inquiries must be set on foot by every village ead Xriuks Peasants* Com- 
mittee to collect information regarding land tenure, wells, canal doss, pastors end 
gracing lands etc., Incidonoe of direct and Indirect taxes upon peasants and proper 
publicity obtained for It in the local proas. 

(6) In tho Zamlndari areas, tho Klsan comrades must get Klaaaa to ask the 
Government and Zemindars to assot rovonno on the lands that thoy cultivate aooenl- 
ing to ryotwarl areas, and to got tholr lands properly surveyed end settled, their 
tanks repaired ; and on tho basis of the great difference between the Government 
land revenue assessment and tho ront oraotod by the Zemindar, a persistent cam- 
paign for the loworlng of the rent and repairs of taoks and the granting of remission 
ought to be carried on. In this struggle evory provision of fee Tsnaaoy Laws. 
Revenue Codes oto. ought to bo fully exploited and an offensive should he oonsteatly 
launched on tho Zemindars la the courts, before Government end through togtolateres 
and by public agitation to forco them to dlsohargo their duties at least as W4 down 
by tho Lews of tho land. 

m Furthermore the tenants must be warned against signing printed lame forma 
which In addition to rent, make all sorts of otbor demands, Indicate wrong or bigger 

-R^swui.fttsffid-ss mat - «. *— «. - 

the landlords must be prosecuted la test esses. . 


it for m nouible. coitectlvo bargaining by the tenants of i — 
he promoted In orSer to obtain better terms for tU end collective consultation before 
any action Is taken by any group of peasants must be Insisted on. 
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am lights on trees in the fields, and rights of free gracing and fuel and thatohing 
— ndlaavea, rights over all oomuial grounds and properties most be safe- 
i In sisted upon and sec tired. 

(12) tenants, whenever their demands are refused* or who are otherwise 
oppressed in any manner, shoold he asked to take the most effective ooUeotive notion 
dfff jdf d upon locally: 

(13) An enquiry most be instituted in every village regarding the conditions, 
extent and incidence of suffering of the serf or slave labour and reports submitted 
to the higher committees ana Government, and legal and other actions taken to 
gii ftiiA snob serf labour. 

* (14) So far as the rich peasants or intermediaries who also rent out lands for 
cultivation are concerned, Kisan comrades must see to it that every lease is oarefully 
scrutinised and ooUeotive bargaining promoted and the scale of rents lowered and 
rack-renting prevented. 

(15) Tenants should be advised to refuse to cnltivate the soil or to pay the rent 
wherever tenants do not have the permanency of tenure of right or alienation, until 
ill disputes are settled between the landlord or the Intermediary and his tenants. 

tlfi) Wages and conditions of work of the farm labourer most be inquired into 
and every opportunity must be utilised to effect improvement in their conditions by 
negotiating with the pteanta and by assisting their organised strike against zemin- 
dars sod planters. 

(17) In so te as the money-lender or .the sowoar is concerned, the Kisan 
wrner must scrutinise and examine all accounts and interest charges and lease 
papers concerning indebted Klsnne and do everything possible to negotiate for the 
lowering of interest rates and exempting of a portion of the accrued debt. 

(18) OoUeotive resistance may be offered to high interest charges, and if necessary 
and advisable, social boycott adopted against the arrogant and unreasonable sowoars 
and their shops boycotted to bring them to reason. Legal assistance onght to be 
offered to aU Indebted peasants and in order to escape from the unconscionable 
clutches of money-lenders, the Kisan workers should try their level best to see that 
eo-opevstive and “taooavl" credit is provided for all peasants. 

(19) So far as the merchant Is concerned, the villages must fight for proper 
weights and measures and prevent illegal exactions in kind or cash being made by 
the merchant or the sowoars under whatever pretext It may be. 

(20) As far as possible collective fixing of the fair price of agricultural prodace 
onght to be obtained and co-operative sales must also be encouraged and grain 
markets organised for the purpose and information regarding the market prices broad- 
oast from day to day or week through publie meetings sod othor means. 

(21) In so far as oanal rates are concerned, the villagers should bo collectively 
asked to approach the Government to lower canal duos in order to bring them in 
line with the fall in yuriees. Wherever no water is recoived, canal dues should be 
refused as long as it is legally possible to do so and authorities must be approached 
with a view to get them caeoiifed. and tho revision of water rates must be demanded 
ao that only each rates will be collected as will cover the Investments upon irriga- 
tion projects. 

fit) A fight most be carried on to get remissions of all canal rates in times of 
famine, drought, cyclone and floods. 

(23) The distribution of wator between several villages should be settled by 
peasant committees of the villages concerned and tho irrigation officers ought to be 
infiuenced to obey their decisions, except under extraordinary circumstances when 
such disputes ought to be referred to irrigation advisory committees consisting of 
officials and representatives of the vIHago committees. 

(24) Arbitrary and unjust orders of the irrigation officers most be scrutinised and 
opposed and brought to the notice of the superior authorities and bribery when 
found among such officers ought to be put down by every legitimate meant. 

(25) The monopoly of oanal waters by sugar companies and other concerns and 
individuals most also be opposed nod the rights of ordinary peasants must be 
asserted by agitational and legal means. 

CM) In so far aa forests are concerned, free grazing and free fuel, bamboo and 
timber rights must be Insistently demanded by the kiftans and vigorous agitation 
carried on for the purpose and the exorbitant compounding fees now prevailing 
lowered, nod tho arbitrary and coercive methods and corruption found 
forest officers put down. 
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M ■wythjof proper and poaeiUe should be done to undermine the Infleeooo 
of mo power of landlords, Senokars and otter exploiting olaaese, and for this 
poipaoe, orory kisen oonuado ought to try to strengthen the Means as against 
Jm*S» and aowoar* and prerent the alienation of their lands, and aaotfoung of 
their properties tad oattle eto. 

(81) ft it the duty of orory kisan oomrode *to continually famlltrtoo the Ohortor 
of the Foadtmontal tad Minimum Demands among the Kiaano and for this purpose, 
ho ought to utilise erery fraternal platform. 

(83) It it imperative that the awakening and rising political oonsofousness 
amongst the Kisans should bo crystallised in concrete organisational forms if the 
struggle of the Kioans is to be carried forward without the feast possible delay to t 
successful end. Therefore I exhort all Kisan workers to strife to their utmost to 
cover the length and the breadth of the land without a net work of Kisan emanlaattoas 
with mass memberships whioh will form the basis of the future fight tor polttloil 
Hid ooonomio emancipation of the Kisans. 

(99) Kisan comrades must encourage the holding of Kisan fairs and sports at 
as well as agricultural exhibitions from the Kisan pint of view along with Klaaa 
oonferenoes to promote intelligent appreciation ox their • own interests and needs 
through recreational channels. 

(34 ) Maas singing of Kisan and national songs must be promoted in order to 
intensify the solidarity and militancy of the Kisans. 
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ot ot the p e w a nt a and smalt landholder* were praaaBtod down 
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hawHf onao*out of lndabtodnan to the Mahnua and were literally their ahnaa. 
They worid ha wmMe to jay their debta ril their Hie. No doobt there had been 
— J ribrt QB toe par t «tte Oorenuawt to help the peasants, bat it waa net aofl- 
riot B waanacoMapr that toe Stole should lend money to toe peasants at a very 
low rat* a< Interest the work ot toe oo-operetlre aootofiaa ia thk preriaoe had bean 


** Preridant dwelt on toe development ot labour unions traolag torir growth 
from t he ees s m s no e mant of toe grid war, the Congress leaders ought to direot 
more attenti on to la bour organtoatiooaaad eoopersto with the Trade TJuloo Ooagnea. 
The a^dtopartoUat fro nt would thereby be considerably strengthened. The arid Is 

ihm ***$?** of JF° ln S to the Legislatures. He said 

that ealegBacda had left nothing lor them. fte constitution was moot defective, 
while no thought had been given to the peasants. ‘The Congress had clearly stated 
that it ms not only sending its representatives to the Legislatures to make the oeoa- 
titation unworkable hot to oppoee it and mend It This had also been made clear In 
the election manifesto. The various provincial organisations were enquiring fata the 
agrarian problem as It affeotod them. The Congress would alao nuke a compre- 
hensive korvey and a policy regarding It by the Congress would be shorty declared. 

Omni Aockptajvce 

OffwwiniMng ho said : The country hopes for a good deal from the Congress and 
if wo aooeot ministries without attaining full powers it would bo nothing short of 
betrayal the people too would be deceived and led to believe that there Is some- 
thing In the constitution which is good and therefore, the Congressmen are wep««g 
offioes. The aooeptanoe of offioes would imply that we have beoome a part of the 


offioes. The aooeptanoe of offioes would imply that we have beoome a part of the 
imperialistic machine and the mentality of the people would bo gradually against 
us. I hope that our provincial representatives would save us from this danger 


at (he felspar Congress. 


Altar the address a resolution of oondolenoe on the dessfae of Mr. OhunUai Kahar 
wasjpaated, all standing. 

The second resolution expressing felioitations at the release of Mr. M. N. Hoy 
was alao put by the Chair. 

Mr. Mohan Lai 8axena next moved what he called the main resolution of 
the oonferenoe. This resolution weloomed the decision of the All India Congress 
Committee relating to the entry by Congressmen in the reformed legislature. 

By this resolution the attention of the people In these provlnoes was drawn to 
the policy adopted by the Government towards the oomisg elections whloh was one 
of Interferenoe by officials. In this connection particular reference was made to the 
notorious Court of Wards circular and to the refusal of removing disqualifications 
on oertain Congressmen who were being pat as oandidates. The resolution was 
seoonded and supported and passed unanimously. The oonferenoe then adjourned. 
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Continuing, Mr. Dotal said : The first sad last objective which the Congress stands 
far is complete independence for oar Motherland. There are others in the country 
who In order only to distinguish themselves from ns believe that it wocdd be better 
to have a lower aim in the hope and belief that that is going to distinguish them 
from ourseWeu, to enable them to acquire the allegianoe of a small, faint-hearted seo- 
tioa of the Indian people. For there is no other country on the faoe of this earth where 
even a question can arise whether freedom and independence can admit of any quali- 
fication; for qualified freedom is no freedom and qualified independence is a moonshine. 
Therefore, we of the Congress will always maintain that the straggle on whioh we 
have entered we hope to carry into fraltion under the guidance .of God either In 
oar fives or In those of oar children, for freedom’? battle once begun is always 
handed down from sire to son. 

The next thing that I want to remind you of is the method by whioh the Con- 
gress hopes to achieve its goal, and that Is through 8atyagraha and Ahimsa. There 
are many who ask the question whether any non-violent struggle has ever resulted 
in the freeing of nations. It is necessary to analyse this idea in order to under- 
stand that we are not adopting Ahimsa and Satyagraha as oar principles by reason 
either of want of courage or want of decision. Wo cannot attain our goaf by any 
other method more efficiently. Ia order to understand why we stand for Ahimsa, 
I want you to bear in mind the conditions of the world to-day. 

Science has progressed very rapidly in the world of to-day. The knowledge that 
Ood endowed to man for the amelioration and progress of humanity is being now 
used intensively and extensively for the purpose of producing means of destruction. 
The intellect which was given to man in order that ho may be suporior to the 
animals Is almost likely to tarn into a course to humanity. For, examine the acton! 
military preparations of any country of Europe, examine the amount of money they 
are spending on what they believe is a protection against war and a guarantee for 
peace, but whioh only Involve increasing means of destruction. 

To-day the oceans and seas have ceased to be a source of protection for man, 
the great mountains of the world have ceased to be a souroe of protection and even 
the great fortresses of ancient days have become mere plaything and the world 
to-day awaits a war in whioh destruction will rain from the air and Europe may 
meet the fate whioh we read of in our Shastras of Pralayakal whioh appears to be 
only too near. 

That is the condition of the world to-day. 1 want to remind you also of the 
last Great War which was fought only about 22 yoars ago and which lasted for s 
period of four years as the first great lesson for the application of the principles 
tor whioh we as human itarlans stand to-day. Germany whioh lost the war sub- 

mitted to every humiliating conditions, degrading horsolf from the position of a first 
rate world power to a second rate one. Now after a period of twenty years she 
has refused to recognise every single condition and restriction that was imposed 

upon her by the exultant winnlug allies. . ... 

The moral of it all is this : that In a war of force the victor becomes later the 

vanquished, and the vanquished waits for au opportunity to beoome the viotor In 
his turn and the whole process Is a vicious circle of changing places and destroying 
more and more at each successive effort. , . _ 

We of the Congress, therefore, sincerely believe that the wor d will Mtaoospt 
the principles for whioh we stand by persuasion, it will bo compelled to adopt than 
as a necessity. The only solution of the world’s present condition Is a co-ordination 
of a fellowship of races based upon mutual hostility and desire for rapid matqsl 
destruction. Among us. therefore, there is room only for men and women who 
stand for complete Independence and its attainment through truth, non-violence, non- 
coperation. 

I could after the restatement of our principles whioh require 



complex from whioh we are reviving, say that tne civil ~ — , - — — 

has foiled. Ton mu st remember that whether it is a straggle of foroe or ^whether 

It Is “ ‘ ‘ * ‘ 
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t’ fir of foroe Germany submitted to n defeat that she lest faith In 




of our leKf-gorornment 

The biggest and moat enduring gain of the last Satyagraha straggle la the gala of 
ooafldbnoeln ourselves and a faith in oar cause without whioh no straggle on ever be 
oanrled on. All oar fatnre steps therefore however small they mag be mat be 
taken with great oration, with great eare and with great eiroamspeotkui so that we 
mag not deviate from the principle and so that we mag not lose the benefit of the 
gains we have made daring the last 15 gears. 

Along with this we most neat oonsider oar political situation aa resulting to-day 
from the last 15 years. She most Important point to oonsider in Its relation la the 
toot that oar movement for freedom and demand for self-government ts a part of 
the world movement whioh began in ths gear 1914. I do not wish to ooonpg you 
with all that happened since that year, hat 1 will remind goa of this that when 
England's freedom was threatened the hundred thousand soldier's of India were 
multiplied into a million and it was with their assistance that the onslaught of 
Germaag was held up, whioh bat for the great wall erected by oar soldiors would 
have swept England and Franoe in no time. It was in those dags of nosd that 
'inland and English statesmen made promises to India that if they ever love the 

S would Be a free nation. Bat after the war was won, the falfihaont of that 
was broken in a manner whioh baa now become a matter of history. They 
9d what they pretended was a free Government in thia country if what 
was oalled the Montagn-Ghemsford Reforms, the result of whioh goa sss In tbe 
government of ovary province by the pappets of those who have stul the power is 


was called the Montagu-Ghemsford Reforms, the result of whioh goa ass In tbe 
government of ovary province by the pappets of those who have stul the power is 


their hands. 

Altar several gears of second labour they have now produced another rat There- 
fore, it la not surprising that yon should be reminded onoe again that the Iod ise 
National Oongraaa mi already passed a reeolation rotating the oonstitatlon whioh is 


Nations! Congress has already passed a reeolation re|eoting the constitution whioh is 
offered to this ooantrg and this rejeotion Is not merely a matter of words. It is a 
matter 4f faith and action. Therefore, no Congressman oan Ipok opon the fmmt 
eoonatitntion as anything oat of whioh real good oan oome to thia country. 

Mr. Unset than egptatoed what the constitution is and oontfaiilng said : 

Ben earns people ask ; “Why it it that Congress having onoe resolved not to anker 
the legislatures are doing so now ? There are three main re— one. 

After the a oapsna fo n of the Satyagraha straggle, Lord WOHnedon ohteed that ha 
had raoramrad India rad that the people of India htilnt whh the Cragem 

tog s ad w ss not voting to nooeptst too? n& tiffmSffcaS affhelSa TkSyft 
ItadJ Wlmta. nrtwtfhnteniteg that advice to the contrary, taatelad^nn dtaolvta 
the (tataduipstore in the hope and belief thrt by k e( fe smamianof 


the Iratalateree are doing ao now ? There are three main reas o n s. 

After the anapanalon of the 8atyagraha straggle, Lord WOttnedon o 
had roooa gne rod India and that the people of India htitek^ in 
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taka measure of tha people's oonfidenoo ia as aad to damonetrato whether they < 
far «or wieSa they stood for thoas who attempt e d to suppress at. tt isaow 
M ««J oootolwjaw w# o<mt«tad,ti« pwpto'a iwMmi la aa waa 
renewed (kd thoao who told us during tha tfat wa w a n la iatt wars oaateM t& 
atara sl sha me, whttever other places of profit or ptaasara they may occupy. 

fiereforc, whatever may ba tha phase of oar strumds. wa hava < * •■ « ** la too 
mot p^ experienoe that we shall not lot oar eaemfie nave this vantage ground 
» tow Power through Ite instrument* may daolara that India iebSaf ruled 


ty ^ ow n ragyasaatatiTas, nor thall wa allow thoao instruments another opportaaity 
toMM^tT^nr^eatia aiippramliigas. That is our justification. 

Wa have proved daring tha last two years in tha Central Ltgialatara that they 
apy gown ns, but they are gowning all tha time against thewiil of tha people, 
? or «2^u° f 40 important divisions whioh took plsas daring tha last two yaara 

sa 99 tha OoTernmant was defeated and in defeating tha Government the mkm 
of the M aamimans, much to tha disagraaabla snrprisa of those who wffi not under* 
stand, joined us, without whom that majority was fmooesible. For, yoa mast ismem- 
bar that out of the 144 members, 39 are nominatadmembers, 51 art ftuspeees, 
that makes 51, 5 are land-holders, thank God, one of them is oar mna, that mnkce 
55 aad you most remember that if yon want n majority yon mat got about 10 
members. Wa shall, therefore, fill tha Councils with true and loyal soldiers of tot 
Congress m order only to oast those who are assisting foreign domination. 

'There is many n foolish man who imagines that there is logio In this matter of 
politice, that because we hare entered the legislatures therefore we moat marry oa 
that polioy to its bitter end. Our real and main purpose is to oust every opponent 
aad to replace him by a loyal and devoted soldier of the Congress. We trust there- 
fore the question of what is called offioo-aooeptaaoe whioh looms large In the minds 
of some men and women is bat n trifle to be decided ns oiroamstanoee require. As 
it is not n matter of principle and it is purelv a matter of polioy, it um be ds ot dsd 
as circumstances require at the proper time. Naturally, to man of personal ambition, 
it must become n matter of principle, but not to those of ut who ere the only la tha 
spirit of service. 

Wo believe that the greatest requirement of a large onanisation in order that 
itfmay live is the discipline of its soldiers and the belief in the wise judgment of its 
mmorltieo. It is the essence of all representative institution!. It oaa only be tbs 
ojmiioa of all You will only begin to nig the grave of yonr dissolution if over yoa 
•Dow any due of them, however high or great he or she may be to deviate from 
the path aad mandate of the great organisation for whioh alone he or she mart live 
nod work, tt is not n question of particular men and women. It is aqneetiowof 
principle. I speak with the utmost difference for those who differ from us but 
renoy two slaves fighting for independence between themselves in order only to io- 
eetaMiah their master. That is the tragic part of it . M 

Them are questions whioh the Indian Congress at its sitting »* 
ooaaider and pronounce its decision. If the Congress decides that the goncroM 
itself or any other body of men shall decide any particular matter, it is travesty til 
words to osu it indecision. 

I ooagratolato you on having anticipated Faiipur bjr holdiag you* wm la a 
viUag* r — 
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a soma of kraal mnamnl and Inspiration to Ooamssmoii and that they 
oboald aot mT contended if India attained Swaraj. They should spread the Con- 
pw memige in the nook sad oornsr of villages. Congress .hod suspended 
moo* ftodoft and had taken to the pofioj of ooastitntioi»a! l agitation and yet the 
fimnmmt was taking action against Congressmen in the Frontier ProyiBoe sod 
mer jdaoes. This notion of the Government in denying the legitimate rQrhte of the 
pe op le ahowed that India vaa a subject nation and therefore they should fight lor 
Bm freedom of their oountry. They should not consider that the polioy of oounoil* 
antfy meant oo operation with the Oorernment It only indioated a change of 
taotms in their fight for freedom. Ho was of opinion that through the oounoUs, 
thgy oonld fight the Oorernment anooeeefally for the attainment of freedom. He 
was of opinion that so far as the Madras Presidency .was oonoerned Congressmen, by 
aooepting offloe, would ha able to bring about a new constitution suited to the needs 
and welfare of the people. 

The Opening Address 
Mr. FoM Hasan, in opening the Conference, said 


Ton are most opportunely meeting on the ere of the inauguration of the new 
reforms whioh will no doubt mark { a turning point in the constitutional progress of 
India. The importance of the erect ie not dne to anything in the Aot itself bit to 
the foot that the greatest national organisation of India is determined to lay hands 
on it with all the rigour it oan command. 

There are still prominent people in the Congress fold who are not reoonoiled to 
the new polioy ana while they giro erery encouragement and help to the members 
who are running the show, they keep themselves out of the legislatures and refuse 
to shoulder the responsibilities of working out the new policy of the Congress. 
There are also men who try to justify their changed attitude towards the new cons- 
titution by disingenuously interpreting the palpable co-operation in -the terms of 
non-oooperation. Among the latter group is included the distinguished personality of 
ear President Jawaharlal Nehru. While he was in Europe, he, against his personal 
inclination, endorsed the principle of Council-entry to make himself acceptable to 
the Congress as its President, bat after swallowing the whole he iB now straining 
at the tail of ofioe-aooeptanoe whioh Is undoubtedly the natural corollary of 
Council-entry. 

Fortunately for the stability of Indian politics, Gandhiji, in spite of his so-called 
retirement, continues to be its central figure and it is round him as a pivot that 
the national organisation cf the Congress continues to revolve. Presidents oome and 


Presidents go, but Gandhiii and nis spirit go on for ever. If non-vi olenoe still 
prevails against sporadic attempts at terrorism, if communism and socialism do not 
find fertile soil in India, if oapital and labour rationally realise and keep their 
respective portions in Indian eoonomy, if there is no violent conflict between pro- 
perty and poverty, if there is no insurmountable misgiving in the rulers of Indian 
States towards British India In respeot of the forthcoming Federation and, last bat 
by no means leas^ if the minorities in India feel that British Raj oan safely be 
replaced by Swaraj without detriment to their communal interests, it is beoause of 
the sound principles of Indian national polioy that Mahatmaji has inculcated in, and 
the example of the oorreot attitude in all matters of cultural, social, religious and 
inter-oommunai importance that he had set to a growing seotion of right-minded 
Indian publicists and beoause of the general confidence that has been created in the 
Congress to ft remarkable extent under Mahatmaji’s lead. 


India was never so disunited aa it is at present and it behoves the Congress leaders 
to be vary oiroumapeot where oommnnal and class feelings are concerned. 

Muaaafmana are aa muoh dissatisfied and even disgusted with the new Constitu- 
tion m : any of tfanfr follow nationals and they have denounoed it in no nnoertain 
forma. Mr. Jfoaah haa givea his. assurance beforehand to all parties in the future 
legislatures that Mnaealmaas will give their whole-hearted support and oo-operation 
to any party 'that si Merely aad oquitably works for the salvation of India. I want 
my fellow congressmen to so conduct themselves in the legislatures as to earn and 
deserve .the confidence of a great limb of the Indian nation without whose co- 
operation India oih haver dream of attaining independence. 

The only way of abolishing the Oommnnal Award, as the British Government 
themaelvM have ; 


fishing the Communal Award, as the British Government 
out to ns, is by bringing about a complete agreement among 
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the communities oonoeraed, It nut be uid to osr great shame ^ tot wont e( 
proper leadership, representative tpokesnieii and a common platform and on aooonnt 

2£«22f llm, i ,,ml dlst ?? g b ther ® n ? 1 P r ? # P! e ? t °* even proper attempts being made lor 
oommunal reconciliation oatside the legislatures. 

If in working the new constitution in the ooorse of the next two yearn doe 
sense of responsibility in its true meaning and not in mere constitutional sense, is 
engendered in the different sections of the legislators and thereby I nt er* co m mo n a l 
confidence and harmony is firmly established, God willing. I aot positively eortsto 
that in an All-India Conference of ProvinoUl and Federal legislators, a oomplete 
communal agreement on all constitutional Issues can be brought about and a modus 
operondi for the realisation of the national goal oan bo determined upon. Thia la my 
proposition and method of destroying the new Constitution with a terrific explosion 
from within the legislatures and I preler it to mere fireworks of dead looks etc. 

Towards this great end I want to exploit all the resources of the Congress that 
have become immense through the sustained mass movement in aug urated and 
piloted by Mah&tmaji and you can now understand why I am nervously anxious 
that Congressmen should swamp all provincial legislatures like an overwhelming flood. 

There are ample signs to show that Congressmen will be returned to the Madras 
Assembly in very large numbers and there oan be no doubt that the longest single 
party in the Assembly will be that of the Congress. As there has been no party system 
m any of the provincial councils except Madras, Governors will chose, as they do now, 
their ministers from various groups and it is even probable that a European minister 
will be appointed in Bengal. Whereas the Governors' cabinets in otner provinces 
will consist of a hybrid collection of men belonging to various parties of different 
outlook and clashing interests, the Madras Ministers will be members of a single 
party with a definit policy and programme. A Minister in a province refusing to 
give unqualified submission to the will and pleasure of his Governor will be liable 
to be dismissed at a moment's notice and the Governor will practically be ruling 
autocratically through his ministers. But in Madras the ministry oould not be 
turned out of office except on the vote of the Assembly and the Governor will soon 
find that it was not his will but the will of the electorate that the oabinet will be 
bound to regard. 

If only the Faizpur Congress will tackle the office-acceptaooe question in right 
earnest and come to the right decision and thus give Madras plenty of scope for 
the realisation of its ambition, we Madrasis, who in the words of H. E. Lord 
Erskine, are particularly “constitution-minded” feel ourselves quite capable of demons* 
tratlng to the rest of India aud even to Great Britain that with the right alchemic 
spirit we can turn ever this wretched constitution into an instrament of national liberty. 

In conclusion, let me say a word to my co-religionists. Madras Muasalmana have a 
reputation for well-balancea judgment ana they have often given lead to other pro- 
vinces in crucial moments and the great Khilafat movement originated in Madras. 
We must take the peculiar circumstances of Muslim position in this Presidency into 
our consideration ana take such a course of action as la calculated to promote the 
best interests of the community. A slight refleotion will show that we can better 
obtain our ends by exerting our influence on onr countrymen from within a national 
organization than by sotting up a separate communal party of our own. Sven what 
little hope you had of bolstering up a fictitious Islamio solidarity has been 
frustrated and history has been repeated in your case. Just as on the Montagu- 
Ghelmsford visit an Islamiah League waa aet up against the Madras Presidency 
Muslim League, and again on another occasion two leagues began i to fonotion «!■«• 
taneously under the same name and the Government was pot to the task of dWin- 
gnishing one from the other by the different dates of their birth, true to these 
traditions two Muslim Parties have now eome Into existence and keen contest!* 
expeotod between the candidates of the reepeotive parties. If the lexers of the 
Muslim Parties feel that they have gone too iu to think of 
they should at least remove the ban and allow their numbers, after eleotton 
tickets, to join the existing non-oommunal parties according to ^nrjpHmoufl bent of 
mind. The spectacle of one Muslim Party sitting aloof in the Asse mbly win be bad 
enough, but two Muslim Parties functioning side by side, or rather toot to face, will 

be too modifying. n. fmIMd Atto* 

Mr. Vtdaratnam PilM , to theooum of 

Tamil, cold that Mr. Muthuranga Modabar waa toe flttaat peno* to preside vnt w* 



sob movnrauL polhkul oqhrbxkoks 

P wrf * W B y bo jm tkefti to too prmMmM akair. Bfeot bo bid dtoBud (bit , 
« giiOBr t t b*. *s>y>PsibSlifr of presiding over the conference ha d fallen on his (Mr. *; 
V«d«r»tMn'i) maiden, Hi w«T«3* a Mjdiet into. Brit for India’* fmdMi 
•ad when a vaouoy wee la the frost nuke to the army, it wu his duty to fill it 
S£J* was io that me that he agreed to accept the reeponaibffity and he, 
SfPfare, gjjttda d to all OongressBen , to oo-operate with him m making the Oca- 


he Oom She continued, had beea working for the past 60 years for the free- 
^ “ bv tts strenuous work it had raised the states of Indians in the 

SS y th e .^orkL the new Gmatitntion was an unwanted one and it had not 

gran satisfaction to anyone except few persons who always supported British Im- 
Pjjrialism for safeguarding their own Tested interests. India was beaming power 
aar nasaaployawai was increasing. Cnt-throst competition in foreign trade and the 
mampnlatfe n of eiurrenoy bad added to India's IQs. The iotrodootion of the now 
Qmstitntion would only make the administration more top-heavy and would not bo 
"yyfal in iidaoine the heavy harden of taxation tinder whioh the people were 
g*"®* Jttder these oironmstanoes, the President aaked how they oouS accept 
H5 new Constitution. Though they had refused to aooept the Reforms, the Congress 
had dooided that they shouM capture the legislatures under the new Constitution 
Jim a view to wmmng m them. The eleotorate should, therefore, be educated. 
Propaganda should not merely be carried on with reference to the sacrifices of 
me Congressmen but every opportunity should be taken to explain to the electorate 
the sima and objects of the Congress. Ho was sure if such propaganda was oarried 
on, the country would return Congressmen in very large numbers to the legislature. 

. Qosstion of offlee acceptance, the President, proceeding, observed, seemed to 
be looming lsigo in the eyes of Congressmen. But the All-India Congress Committee 
had deoldsd to postpone the settlement of this question till after the sections. There- 
fore it was not neoessary for them now to disonas toe proa and oona of it. At the 
same time he would like to express hit definite opinion that instead of reactionaries being 
PQt into office, he would be glad to see that stalwart patriots like Sirdar Yallabhbhai 
ntol, Baba Kljondra Prasad^ Pandit Jawaharla! Nehru and Mr. C. Hajagopalaohari 
became Ministers. Ho was sore that such patriota would utilise the opportunity that 
to wreck the constitution. Whether offioe was acoepted or not, it was the 


. of the Congressmen to wreck (he hew Constitution. 

— dent next appealed to all Congressmen, workers and peasants, to present 
a united front for achieving the freedom of their oountiy. They had to concentrate 
their attantien on the amelioration of the Jot of the agriculturists, fixing minimum 
wages for labourers and removal of unemployment and poverty in the land. Ho 
pleaded for the establishment of old ago pensions, maternity benefits and for the 
introduction of compulsory and primary edoeation. It might be asked how to find 
money for all those schemes. The Karachi Congress programme had shown the way. 
In ode country, there wet no need for any officer to bo paid more than He. BOO. 
The Congress Party in the Madras Corporation had oarried out this pledge^Kjy 


. like railways and electric schemes should be nationalised so 

might get the KmmOt out of them. 

Jfrooeeding, the President referred to the communal problem and said that It 
would disappear the moment the oounhr attained 8warsj. Ho made an appeal to 
oommunal leaders to devote their attention to aeouring independence and exported 
people to enoouram khadi* industry and encourage the study of Hindi whioh would 
soon become the lingua franca of India. 

His_HjgtooiS w tbe_ Maharaja of Travanoor o, in throwing 


open all the State-managed templet to all olasses of the Hindu community, would go 
• tmt wit for tiutoak ikolitlon of oatooobibUftr. 

He oonoluded hie addreee with a strong plea for 

> the ffisahiliti 


Hi find (hit A. .world iltaitom would bid to • gmt orUo and itatod Oil mm- 
taiktio iBd ixaporUliatio foron —in for (hit litoitta. H* hop* t5t 

bdto woold «ot bib nib fbrm. Hr uSodtoto UMm'ltf 
to bitw vtotorr toi to. Ohm to too fortoeoain, ttoettoai^ 
that io ihoold oootrftoto tow *dto to Stator Viltouibhil Ptorfi j 
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present in the mind of the Working Committee ? And is it beiag^nggested that a war 
would justify co-operation ? The very idea is ridiculous. Or is it that a gesture 
from the new Viceroy is being awaited. If so, it is a dangerous possibility/* 

“What then is the alternative policy we of the left in the Congress propone for 
farthering the straggle for independence ? It is jnst a policy of deadlock ? The 
answer is clearly in the negative. Constitutional deadlocks win certainly servo the 
very useful purpose of bringing the sham constitution to a standstill land of forcing 
the Governors to rule dictatorial^, thus tearing the thin veil -of Democracy and 
revealing the stark realities of the situation. They would also make it necessarv to 
drop altogether the inauguration of a sham Federation at the Centre. Deadlocks 
cannot, however, take us anywhere by themselves. They most bo followed up by 
action, and .where this is not possible, by preparation for action. India to-day is 
not in a phase of acute struggle but of preparation and in the immediate future 
the organisation has to be set up and the weapons forged. That is where perhaps 
for the first time tire question of socialism comes in ; not indeed of socialism, but 
of the application of the technic aud methods suggested by scientific socialism.' 1 

The Socialists felt that 'the two civil disobedience movements failed to achieve 
their objective because of Inadequate mass response, not oaused by lack of in- 
gredients of a revolutionary situation but owing to the restricted nsture of the 
appeal made by the Congress. The call of the Congress was to individuals and not 
to the masses. The peasant, for instance, could uot understand what Swaraj would 
mean to him except in terms of bread. Unless, therefore, these classes oould be 
organised on the basis of their immediate economic grievances and demands, they 
do not except them to participate in sufficiently large numbers in a future struggle 
for Swaraj. 

The immediate Socialist programme, therefore, if such it could be called, was 
tho undertaking of tho buildiug up of powerful Kisau Sanghs and Trade Unions, 
which, while fighting for the raisiug of the level of existence of the exploited classes, 
could also be mobilised for action in times of national crisis. 

Discussing nationalism in India, Mr. Masani said it should be oontrollbd, deve- 
loped and harnessed iu the struggle against imperialism. Hitherto the Congress and 
the labour movement had worked independently of each other but the iAoknow 
Congress had sown tho seeds of union betweeii the two. Mr. Masani also stressed 
tho need for India to take note of international developments in her nationalist 
struggle. Iu conclusion, he emphasised the need for India to make it dear that she 
will not participate in any war which England may declare against some foreign 
country to serve hor own interests. He urged preparations to resist war xuhst be 
started from now onwards. 


Resolutions 

The Conference asserted the right of Congressmen to free expression from tho 
Congress platform of Socialist and other views which are in no way iaoouM with 
the Congress creed or objective. 

In this connection, the opposition that has recently manifested itself against tho 
lead given by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at and since the Luoknow Sessiotfpf the 
Congress as evidenced by the manifesto of the twtmty-one businessmen of Bombay, 
shows inevitably that tho vested interests in the country are ranging themselves 
openly against thorn. 1 

Tho Conference sent greetings to tho Arabs in Palestine on the fight that they are 
now putting up and hoped that they will keep up the fight till their objective of an 
Independent Palestine was achieved. 

The Conference welcomed the gestures of co-operatioa made to tho Congress by 
the All-India Kisan Conference and the All-India Trade Uaioa Congress and hoped 
that the Congress will respoud to those gestures aud thus secure their oo-operation. 
To this endiho conference urged upon the Congress tho giant of oottmtifn represen- 
tation to organise peasants ana workers in the country. 

Whereas the Government of India Act 1935 in no way represented tho will of 
the nation, the Conference endorsed the rejection by the Luckuow Congress of tho 
new constitution in its entirety. 

The Conference noted with deep concern the attempt of certain highly placed 
Congress leaders te whittle down the declared policy of tho Congress of rejection 
of new constitution by agitating for aooeptaaee of once end the* virtually dragging 
the Congress into Uio barren and futile path of oo-operation. 



*1 
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The Ooograai ngratM that the Locknow 
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table accordingly. 

The Conference endorsed tilt resolution 
•easkrn on the subject of oivil liberties. 

. J® toto connection the Conference strongly supported tht notion of tbe President 
of tht Indian Notional Congress in prompting the formation of n QMf liberties 
Union in tht country. 

Tht Conference wot of tht opinion that tboro til imminent danger of war follow* 
ing developments all over tht world and urged non-partMaatioa bTfadto therein.* 

•The Conference condemned . the notion of tht League of Nationa In lifting tht 
“Sanctions” imposed on Italy daring the Italo- Abyssinian war and in retiming tht 
demand of the Abyssinian Emperor for financial aeaiatonoa for Motioning the war 
againtt the imperialist aggression of Italy. This, in the opinion of tht Cwhrnoa 
betrayed the utter importance of the League, in protecting tht waakar nation against 
the aggression of more powerful ones. 

Tht Conference therefore supported the more of Mr. Iyengar, Ooogrtflt M. L. A* 
in sponsoring a resolution for the next session of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
demanding the withdrawal of India from the League. 

The Conference noted with sympathy the rise of tho 
Movement and supported their demands for that measuit 
Self-Government which obtain in other provinoes of India. 


Young Balooh National 
of civic righto and total 


The Andhra Socialist Party Ceafereice 


The Andhra Socialist Party Conference met at RMahmundry an the i 

September 1936 under tho presidentship of Mr. Ytuuf MmtraUy of Bombay, Start* 
tary of tho All-India Congress Socialist Party. 

Welcoming the dolegates to the Conference, Mr. K. Linoaraju . Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, explained tho principle* of Socialism and commended the efforts 
made by Mr. Jawahorlal Nehru to popularise them In this country. Referring to 
Soviet Russia, Mr. Lingaraju said young men in India were reading avidly every- 
thing about the 8oviet Union ; but it was a mistake to suppose tbit the elm of 
loading Russian literature was to transplant Russia on Indian toil. The ideal ettim 
Socialists was not to make India s pate copy of Russia but to involve from the 
Russian experiment a 
titrations. 

W"«- 

Adverting to tho faveriah wwt preperattooe bow Meg made by fte Fowew aa* 
the imminence o( a w«r, ho.eaid : "Our duty ia nth a orisie h plllt- W# ijliBjd' 
withhold awHeteaM to the British Government. The KtUonjI Oongrooe henoigriy 

«ra& ffins sagf” 


taiists was not m mm mmm m paw uwpy vi a —w w wtwt« wm uw 
man experiment a OoTornmsat (or India in aeoordaaoo with Her need* aad at- 
itione. with thin goal firmly in view what harm w*» there ia oar looklng towarda 
via for knowledge and iomiratioo V He momeratod oertem prevailing * mla oo a 
hUau” aitAitf KoHifiiium Aad AAoteadod that Boolallim did not Mm at destrevlne 


m£VSm by d^^ms»^Moio«neW organiriag^mn^ ^ 

Hanesri Coogreen hid deoided opon entaraiog the oeua eUa with tte myeaa yagaae 
of wrecking them. He eonld not ear hew tar Uue wee poeel Me. Tho wngraM JBeo- 
tion Hanifeeto, though not a SoomUatM dooamoat ia_t to en tirety, hw a etroa g 
g ootaKa tta Man. It wae their doty to eae that tha Coegreae mmm a tbamftag 

^^eoLtomiS^tbe noliiy of the Oerornment to ward* Boda ttMa,^ efch onf 
wo not a banned croon m tha conatry. The Law oonru me. M a t Ita 


j legal But yet the Govern 


placing ebetaolee be 





pandit Jawaharlal Nehru should be re-elected Congress President lor the eeatiaf 
year. No Congress President had during the few months of his term conducted Urn 
self with such distinction and with such happy results* His whirlwind Oeiis h 
distant provinces had already created a new awakening sad new mifitf hi the 
country. The nine months between the Lucknow and Ihi “ ' 

Congress wero hardly sufficient to enable auy man, however 
to transmit to tho people his spirit and ideas in a oountry aa big as India aid «Hh 
the apparatus of communication aa limited as it was hare. 

Dealing with the international situation, the President said that Hama tn isT 
had become an arengfor the clash of two systems, the capitalist sad the sootoHs* 
system. Eighteen years after the Treaty of Versailles Europe was again aimiagtt* 
self more dreadfully with more destructive weapons of war to wipe out miassa a f 
population and was heading towards a catastrophe from whtoh them seemed to ba ne 
escape. The clash of interests inside the capitalist system was shorpateag aa rapidly 
that every country was forced to spend more than half Its rtvanim m tea davaipf 
moot of the war industry. 

In tho process of the sharpening of the internal conflict of oapRlflimi eeafltot 


the forces of reaction, the monsters ox war and Ptooism. The radical feme had 
realised this need for unity after the experience of Germany. fl o ctel tea to European 
politics was emerging in .a new phase. At the moment dsmoo reo/ ia flpate maa 
carrying on a life and death struggle with the Easoist rebels who Ham dttpfilsjfla 
information were being well supported with aims, a e r op l a ne s sad money mam me 
Fascist States of Italy and Germany. Our sympathise must aatonwr m to the 
people of 8patn. Tho situation in Pafestiae was also hsoomlag j a nia m l q gf JPgg 
fie urged tho Conference to send its greetings to the people of Spate SM NMae 


rTTr] 
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Ho urged tho Conference to send Us greetings to the people of Bpmn M nteflm 
in their grim struggle for freedom. 

A resolution condemning tlio repressive policy of the Oovaramait 
J. liamalingiali and seconded by Hr. M. Aunapurnish. The rsoQiotiea 
strong terms the policy of the Government in keeping te y wjMte N wgg 
trial thousands of youug men in Bengal and other parts of tho cinatry, md pjmtof 
behind iron hhrs some gouttomeu as State prisoners tor an Indefinite par ted mMham 
trial. The Conference lirotcsted against the arrest of Mr. Ahm a d eftha nHmaM 
the disfranchising of Mr. Muialtar Ahmad and 600 labour*!* rtftlO M &Pf 
Union. Tlio resolution further protested against the te g moay gJf fl. WBjfl 
unions, youth leagues, tlio Nortli-West frontier Opagrm 

Communist Party, tho Hindustan Seva Dal and other^ orpn^ttoas, JraftA*** 
solution was put to vote, it was carried unan i m ously. The oonzereuoe man a^aumaa* 


Tie Besfil Cmfrets Ssmbt C ed en aw 

Tbs second annual conference of ths Bengal Congress _So8l atet_ 
tho Alwt H ail Calcutta on the »rd. Pos h er W. « «• 
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Maher Ali who was to arrive os the next morning, Mr. Jaw Prakuh Narain 
took the chair. The presidential address was delivered by Mr. AUher Mi on the 
next dev .when the Gonference resumed its session. 

After 8j. Bachindra Mohan Bhattachorya, Chairman of the Reception Committee 
delivered his address, greetings from the following organisations were read oat : the 
B. P. Q. C., Bengal Provincial Trade Union Congress, Bengal Lahoar Party and the 
Youth League. 

The report of the Party presented by the Secretary was accepted after some 
discussion. The following resolutions were then passed : 

(1) This Conf erence condemns tho action of the Bengal Government in applying 
the Public Security Act of 1932 to this sossion of the Bengal Congress Socialist 
Party because it regards such action as an illegitimate limitation of the right of 
an orgmiisation to exercise its choice in admitting members of tho public to its 
meetings and conferences. 

(2) This Conference expresses its deep sense of loss to the cause of the working 
class and the anti-imperialist movement at the death of Maxim Gorky, Henry 
Barbnsse and Saklatw&lfa. 

~(3) This Conference also expresses its sense of loss to the freedom movement 
of the country on the deaths of Mrs. Kamala Nehru, Dr. Ansari, Messrs. T. A. K. 
Serwani and Abbaa Tayabji. 

(4) This Conference while appreciating tho services of Oomrado M. N. Boy and 
others who are now undergoing imprisonment in different jails demands their imme- 
diate release. 

Farther this Conference request the nationalist members in the Legislative 
Assembly to move for their immediate release. 

P re s i d enti a l Add r us s - 2nd. Dey— 4th. October 1936 

Dealing with the new Constitution, Mr. Meheraliy , in the course of his presiden- 
tial address, said : History did not show any parallel political measure like this 
constitution which was so repugnant to all ideas of democracy and so universally 
condemned. “But it is scarcely necessary for me,” lie continued, “to demonstrate 
its reactionary character or to enter a plea for its immediate wrecking. Thu Congress 
has already decided to wreck the so-called Reforms Act in its entirety and the 
Government is equally determined to foist it upon the country. Thu tug-of-war is 
likely to be very stiff. Not only the people of this country will watch its course 
with concern but tho oppressed poople all over the world will watch its minutest 
details so as to draw lessons trom it as suited to their own need. 

“The new election under the Government of India Act will soon bo upon us. 
The election manifesto of the Indian National Congress is already out. That the 
Congress candidates will bo returned in largo numbers all over the country is to 
be expected and that the Congress Party will have a majority in several of the 
provinces is more than likely. But some friends aro urging the acceptance of 
Ministerial office in tho event of a Congress majority. To my mind this course is 
fraught with grave dangers to our national struggle. It will spell disaster to onr 
struggle for complete independence. Suppose that tho leader of the Congress Party 
in Bengal becomes the Chief Minister, what will ho be able to do tor the impoverished 
peasants of. Bengal V Will ho be able to abolish the Permanent Hcttlcmeut V Will 
your Chief Minister be able to relieve your peasants of tho crushing burden of 
debt which tho Banking Enquiry Committee estimated at one hundred uroro and 
which ethers would put at twice that figuro * What will your Chief Minister do to 
moot the ether demands of the peasantry ? The whole thing is so obvious. What will 
he be able to do for Labour, for your jute worker who is probably the worst sufferer 
in thin province ? Will your Chief Minister be able to nationalise the into industry ? 
•What will the Chief Minister be able to do for the middle-class un»poyment wlueh 
probably is the acutast In Bengal V Wbat relief will the Chief Minister be able to 
givo to the unemployed V Unemployed is andn variable concomitant of the capitalists 
system. So long as capitalism lives, unemployment also lives. In the circumstances 
the Chief Minister and his associates will be able to achieve nothing. Oflot accep- 
tance to me appears to be a very clever trap, it will be our duty to create inch 
n volume of public opinion that those persons in the Congress and outside who are 
glibly talking of office acceptance on the specious plea of wrecking the Constitution, 
even they will fee'4bo pleasure of public opinion and that at Faispur Congress or 
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on nay subsequent occasion wheu decisions are t&kon, might bo able to carry the 
country with os. . ■ . 

proceeding, tho speaker pointed out that next year would be a momentous year in 
Indian politics. Tbe new oonstitntion would bo facing them. The question of 
otherwise would be before them. The tremendous agrarian crisis was > likely to engage 


handled very sympathetically. It was most neoessary that at such a timjjney snoma 
have at the helm of their affairs a personality who commanded the attention ana 
loyalty of every seotion of Congressmen. It was necessary that at tuona orraoat 
time Pandit Jawharlal Nehru should be re-elected President of the Congress. Daring 
the nine months he had been able to bring about a new spirit of hope, a now spmi 
of resistance in the whole country. He has tourod almost the whole of India ana 
his tours have galvanised the whole oountry. It was ®0st neoeBStry mat twv 
should give him another year of office, for nine months between JtoMnow ana 
F&izpur oould not be enough to carry out his ideas and schemes. The speaier wwa 
therefore ask for the re-election of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. In thto oonneotwn 
he would like to sound a note of warning. Already a move was on foot tnat tne 


and the constitution in this respect should be so 1 
vision for re-election of the President. 


that there should 


not for a moment want to cast doubt on tho sincerity of indtgaatioa ot ajargo 
seotion of Bengal Hindue who folt that a great wrong had ^beon don* to ttwa Jgr 
the Communal Award. To the speaker the Award was tho most rwtionwry pa« 
of the anti-national Government of India Act. The I? was 

electorate was enough reason for them to condemn the 45¥ji|. Tha communities 
sad to reflect that there should be people in this country in both 

smart asrawr. s 

sSht ssssjtfss. s& s-rss w. * a—*. .«• 
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S« and suggested the Establishment of a chair for the study of 

Par Eastern affairs at all thexndian Universities. He would like to urge the Calcutta 
University which was several shades advanced than other Indian universities in 
research work to take up the mattor in right earnest. 

The speaker next dealt with the question of detenus and ended by sending hearty 
fraternal greetings to 8j. Snbhas Chandra Bose. 

Resolutions 

The Conference adopted a resolution condemning the measures taken by Govern- 
ment to suppress oivil liberties and raised its emphatic protest against the promulga- 
tion of the Public Security Act in predominantly labour areas like Calcutta, 24 
Paiganas. Howrah, as it was calculated to suppress workers' basic right of Assembly, 
organisation and expression and to thereby prevent them from active participation 
in the doctoral campaign at a time whdu the labour had boon enfranchised for the 
first time. 

The conference demanded the unconditional release of all politics and working 
class prisoners including all those who had been convicted in connection with labour 
and peasant movement 

The conference condemned the present method of sending political prisoners to 
Andhmana, village and a home internment as well as restrictims of movement of 
citizens such as Sun-rise and Sun-set laws card system, and demanded the uncondi- 
tional release of all detenus or their publio trial in any competent Court of Law. 

The conference demanded the immediate repeal of all acts calculated to suppress 
oivil liberties such as B. 0. L. A., Regulation III of 1818, Public Security Act, Trade 
Disputes Act and radical revision of the Indian Trade Unions Act, Wage Payment 
Act, Press Aot and their like. 

Resolutions — 3rd. Day— 5th. October 1936 

The Conference adopted among others the following resolutions to-day 

“This Conference expresses its considered opinion that it is the inalienable right 
of the Indian people to frame tlicir own constitution and that the new constitution 
as embodied in the Government of India Act is thoroughly reactionary and retrograde 
and seeks to intensify the exploitation of tho masses and strengthen the fetters of 
imperialism by granting oonoessions to tho upper classes at the cost of the over- 
whelming majority of the population and using them to thwart the working of the 
popular will. 

The only oause open for the Congress is to adopt such measures as will make 
the working of the constitution impossible. 

The conference declares that the only constitution that will be acceptable to the 
Indian people will be one drawn up by $ national Constituent Assembly elected on 
universal adult suffrage and composed of the representatives of the exploited and 
oppressed masses of people, provided that those who have opposed and betrayed the 
struggle for independence shall have no place." 

“This Conference is of opinion that the acceptance of Ministerial offices by 
Congressmen will spell disaster for the national movement and will give a serious 
set-back to our struggle for freedom. 

It therefore decides on launching a strong campaign against the acceptance of 
Ministerial offioes by Congressmen and others in this campaign its whole-hearted 
support to the anti-miuistry oampaign by Congressmen. It also invites the support 
of the A. L‘T. U. C. ana the organising committee of the A. I. K. CL in this 
important work. 

The Conference is therefore of opinion that the question of offioe-aeoeptanee 
should be definitely settled at the Faizpnr session of the Indian National Congress 
and appeals to the Congress voters to elect only snob delegates as are pledged to 
opftpe the acceptance of ministerial offioes. 

“This Conference considers the eieotion manifesto issued by the A. L C. C., as a 
great improvement on the previous position of the Congress and offers its general 
support to the Indian National Congress in its electoral oampaign. 

This Conference hopes that in the selection of candidates proper care will be 
taken- not to set up those whose past reoord is doubtful and that candidates with 
radical sympathies will be preferred. In this connection it expresses its strong dis- 
approval ox the attempts of eertain members of the G. P. B., to make unholy 
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alftanoes with reactionary individuals with a view to obtain fflnslvi paper aajcritki 
In the election and declares that such a course will be detrimental to oar eanse and 
bring about a revulsion ot feeling againt the Congress. .... 

this Conference urges upon the Congress to olarify the following anti-imperialist 
issues In the election manifesto 


(1) to define oomplete national independence as tho immediate ohjeotive of the 
Congress, thereby meaning “severance of connection with the British Empire ; 

(2) to declare emphatically against acceptance ot Ministry : 

(3) to oall upon the B. P, u 0, executive to olarifv its attitude towards the 
Communal Award in accordance with the resolution passed in tho Oonforenoe t 

(4) to make the positive slogan “Constituent Assembly” of the oppressed and 
exploited masses a live issne against the slave constitution and explain tin significance 
to the electorate. 

“This conference strongly disapproves ot the recent derision of the B. P. 0. CL 
executive regarding agitation against Communal Award. That derision not only 
drags the Congress into ootamuoal squabbles which oannot result in any good to 
the nation as n whole but diverts the attention of the people of Bengal from the 
main issues of repression, unemployment and grave agrarian dlstrem and from tho 
main task of presenting a united front to the slave constitution. In the opinion of 
the conference this side-tracking of political consciousness does irreparable harm to 
the struggle against imperialism. 


i struggle against imperialism. 

The oonforenoe at the same time regards the Communal Award as • negnHou of 
the basic principles of demooraoy and as striking at the very roots of national unity. 
It is therefore uncompromisingly opposed to it and bdleves that It must bepnt an 
end to. But it strongly feels thS the only way to end the Communal Andjihr 
engthening the anti-imperialist movement wniohmust necessarily lead to deatrnc- 


strengthening tiie anti-imperialist movement whiohmust neoestaruy lead to destroo- 
tion of the Hew Constitutioa and by diverting the attention of the people from t he 
false issue of communal interests to the real issne of the unity of tho lator seta of 
the exploited masses of the country. It is in the development of this ooasoiousneas 


that lies tiie eolation of the whole oommantl problem. 


the deei- 


j.u>a vwwmwvv mwwb t — — 7 — , « , j ■ammwelm 

country are not yet organised on a common front against Imperialism Mfl rupiras 
the creati on of such joint people's front ns the supreme talk before the Congress 

8 °°This t eonferenoe bolleree that to-day the Indian ’ National Oo ngre w 

widest possible basis for tho oreation of such a people ■ Iwnt. Trarefore It togmus 


widest possible basis for tho oroation of such a ^people siront. xaeimorv n 
any attempt at formation of this front .outside the Congress front it is 

Thia conference ia farther of opinion that In or der to ore a te,w^> 
necessary on the one hand to consolidate the ana-la c.ria ttrt «leae nw witmn m. 
Congress, and on the other t to brinf shoot ™ — *** ****** 

outside tin 


e Congress and 


ir. to bring 
ultimately to 


unite them both. 


'X.Z ZSS. 


ordinate the 


carried on through their independent 4 mntaif try 
latter with the morement : for NettwdtodywMwjh » g S SS ft 
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this conference is of opinion that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru should be elected as the 
president of the Congress. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution recommending to the executive of the 
All-India Congress Socialist Party to fix an All-India Dotenue Day sometime in 
November, 


* The Tamil Nadu Socialist Conference 


l*t. Seuion— Salem- 28th. November 1936 


Welcome Address 

H The first session of the Tamil Nadu Provincial Congress Socialist Conference was 
held at Salem on the 28th. November 1936 under tho auspices of the local Congress 
Socialists' Association, in the Mangala Vilas Electrical Theatre before a large gathering. 
Dr. Dinker Mehta, one of the Secretaries of the All-India Congress Socialists’ 
Party, presiding. The role the Congress Socialists are expected to take in the aim 
of the Congress to obtain Swaraj was defined in the address at the Conference. 

Mr. Batlivala of Bombay opened tho Conference. Mr. P. B. Bavani Singh , Chair- 
man of the Reoeption Committee, welcomed the delegates. 

In welcoming the delegates, Mr. Bavani Singh said that the movement for the 
independence of India had gained ground and a policy of ruthless repression of 
Socialists had begun. In spite of all this, the masses were eager to better themselves 
by getting independence for tho motherland. The condition of the masses, the 
workers and the peasants was daily growing worse and their existence was getting 
more and more miserable. They were all willing to come under the banner of 
Socialism and to have their status improved. At the same time, the world was being 
torn by Fascism. 

As against all these dismal featmos, the speaker continued, they saw a gigantic 
reconstruction proceeding apace in the Soviet, where the liberated peasantry and 
workers were building up a new society, free from exploitation, free from selfish 
designs, and free to work out their own destinies. All these had their lessons for 
India and its workers. 


Presidential Address 

Mr. Dinker Mehta then- delivered this presidential addsess. 

In the course of his speech, he said that the formation of the Provincial Socialist 
Party in the Tamil Nadn was but part of the re’.i onse to the crisis through which 
the world was moving to-day. The Indian National Congress was to meet next month 
at Faizpur where vital matters will be discussed. The constitution which was being 
foroed down the unwilling throats of India had to be wrecked, if the struggle for 
freedom had to be continued. 

The real spirit of the League of Latioas was dead and gone. Japan first threw 
to the winds the League’s authority by her action in China and other nations like 
Italy and (Germany followed suit with impunity. 

After dealing with the situation in Spain, Mr. Mehta said that the ensuing war 
would be one of reaction against progress. It was bound to be on an international 
soale threatening freedom and democracy. India was also facing a similar situation. 
IDto fight for freedom wak long ami arduous and had to be oontmued. From oonsti- 
mtional advance to Swaraj and from the latter to independence, thence again to 
transfer the power to the hands of the producing classes based upon socialism, and 
finally on to world state of Communist society, this was the order of development, 
wbion the Congress Socialists in common with the others of that belief in the other 
ooantriaa, had In flew. 

In the old isja, ike liberals had brought the upper phases into the Oongrem. 
Gandhi)! had IsraSht in the middle climes, To-day, me Socialists wan on ft touring 
in the^MadiMno Gw anas as they were the real people who needed protection 
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they had to fight against entrenched forces. He hoped 
be found wanting m the strength to fight such forces. 


Mr. B. Srimvata Boo 


BNCES [ pawa — 

that the socialists would not 


nd Day— 29th. NovmUr 19S6 

ted and Mr. Bavani Singh seconded the 


reeolation by wheh it was dioidea to form a Tamil Nad Congress Socialist Party and 
to affiliate it to the All Indit Party. Mr. 8. P. V. Sundararajolu Nsidu supported it 
After this resolution was pasted. Mr. P. Jeevanandam moved that the socialist 
programme based upon the relief of the peasant and the labourer from the Zaminder 


programme based upon the relief of the peasant and the labourer from the Zaminder 
ana the capitalist be adopted and that an appeal be made to all to support that 
creed. The masses were invited to join the organisation and the resolution contained 
several details of the agricultural programme and of relief to the industrial workers, 
such as maximum hours of work, minimum wages and other necessary safe-guards. 
The motion was seoonded by Mr. K. A. Chair and carried nem oon. 

On the motion of Mr. 8. N. Narasbnha Raju and* seconded by Mr. Bajagopalan, it 
was resolved to protest against the repressive policy of the Government in respect 
of the socialists. From the ohair, the resolution condemning the polioy of the 
Government in regard to the N. w. Frontier was moved and oarried. 

*The conference resolved that India shall not have anything to do with any further 
world war. 

m moved a resolution appealing to the Indian people not to 
proposed Delhi Darbar next year and suggesting hartals etc. Mr. 
seoonded it and Mr. G. A. Venketaohery supported the motion. The All-India 
Congress Committee was asked to accept this resolution in terms of the attitude of 
SeBooialist Party. 


After this motion had been oarried, the resolution pledging sympathy and support to 
the railway workers of the B. N. Railway in their decision to strike work from the 
1st proximo and appealing to all other railway workers to stand by their comrades 
was moved by Mr. Erishnan, seoonded bv Mr. Yenketaohary and was adopted. 


had been oarried. the resolution pledging sympathy and support to 
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She following resolutions were passed 

1. In the ooming conflict and straggle of the country India needs snoh a brave 
and ooaaoiona leader as ia capable of gmng a dear, straight and tree lead to the 
poantryby amraMously bravme all tie obstacles on theway and furthering the and- 
Imperialist straggle waging in the country. 

In the opinionof thn Conference, the most suitable person is Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru who. if elected as the president of the Congress, shall light imperial bun with 
courage and determination and with the assistance of all the progressive forces of 
the country. 

It show therefore be the duty of all Congress Committees of Bihar to eleot him 
Congress President for the second time." 

S. ‘By holding the Coronation of the King in this country. British Imperialism 
is intending to tighten its grips all the more, and therefore this conference it of 
opinion that the whole country, especially the Congress should completely boyoott 
the coronation celebrations. 

S. ‘In order to hold the country all to more firmly in the shackles of slavery 
and to suppress the surging tide of freedom, British Imperialism has made a new 
constitution whioh has been foroed upon ns despite the unanimous opposition of the 
country. This black constitution is going to be inaugurated on April 1, 1037 when 
tha new legislatures shall meet for the first time. 

‘This conference is of opinion that a general Btrike should be observed on April 1 
throughout the country for expressing resentment and condemnation of the same, 
a nd It fa rther appeals to the Felspar session of the Congress to adopt this 
pNflIDBMk 

T ‘This conference expresses its deep pleasure at the release of comrade ML N. 
Roy and welcomes him in the political field of the country”. 


Ike All India Socialist Cosieresce 

Third Somkib — F aixpnr— 23rd, to 24th. Docombor 1936 
Presidential Address 

Ska third annual avion of the All-India Oongrers Soolalist Party Oulmm 
tra*fcjdoa|the 23rd. P-n— «■— 1938 in the Sabjeota Oommlttee paadal of the 

^'^^nfoiShitMfiirnfn presiding, said that while they were abta to do a good 
deal tttf Sdiotdm thmr best Meeting, as they did, 

■vta of the Oaon net thair eyes tamed towards the Oongreaa eeeewB ana ue 
question nmenaoefiiiwdr minds was what they should do In the Ooamte smetan . 
^“We anPgotag through ran oritioal timet I wish i ts, for c e iswldelg 
I hate made the edUeagnae who take a different, and rathe r, 
ttdage and broth atadeaD talk of oritioal timet by mylngtluti 8oo^t»me tanned 
take alarmiet and it U better to oonoentr*» enfte tame^worttaimtiL 

eoBaagaaa who do noteothar about the immediatetaak and who, tetht 

SajCaK and tht gathering Mont, ww *» 

srftjri ^g g^ 
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pmkns battle with imperialism. We do not seem to show any anxiety for ensur- 
ing success in the next struggle. We seem to rely on time to lift the depression, 
which has supposedly fallen over the oountry, when we have another fight which 
will take ns further on our road to Swaraj. Then we shall have another respite, 
then another fight and then yet another till we reach onr goal. 

“I lament the numerous people who think in this manner. Naturally they do 
not feel any responsibility consciously to evolve a higher and more effective storm 
of straggle. A few months spent In jail at perieaical intervals is about all that 
most of ns in the Congress conoelve our anti-imperialist struggle to bo. If this 
sort of mentality persists Congress will find itself completely ineffective. We must 
learn to realise that the next straggle mast be our last. Till we do it there will be 
little seriousness in our work. If we undertand more clearly wliat is happening 
aronnd us we will see that it is so. 

“When I tell people within five years we shall be a free nation my friends laugh 
at me but I do believe our proportions and our work must be on the basis of even 
shorter calculation." 


Proceeding, Mr. Jaiprakash said that the 'transformation that has taken place in 
the life of our peasantry in the last six or seven years as the result of the crisis 
of imperialism is without parallel. The poverty of the Indian peasant under the 
British rule has been a major premise in our politics. Referring to the Government 
of India’s allocation of- a crore of rupees for rural development and the Viceroy's 
presenting stud-bills, the speaker said, “We take it that it is all a oounterblast to 
Mr. Gandhi’s scheme of village industries. There may be some truth in it but the 
real conclusion to which it points is that the peasants' condition is becoming so 
desperate that even imperialism sits up and takes notice. Being, however, unable 
to uo anything real in the matter it tries to woo the peasant by this show of false 
solicitude. The criBis suddenly reduced the peasant's income by half and even more 
tlum half. His debts went on piling. The mill of indirect taxation continues its 
grinding. The result is that seventy to eighty per cent of the Indian peasantry is 
bankrupt to-day and millions have become landless. Instead of rigorous and millitant 
work among the peasantry we have been tinkering with sanitation and the lighting 
of villages. We tnink the British rule is responsible for the plight of the peasantry 
and it cannot be improved so long as that rule lasts. This of course is true, but 
then we conclude from this that we have first to rid ourselves of that rule and then 
improve the condition of the peasants. Therefore no attempt is made at present to 
relate the dire needs of the peasants with the struggle for independence, to make 
that struggle itself a struggle for reduced rents, revenue, freedom from debt, a more 
just distribution of the burden of taxation, a j aster system of tenanoy and so on. 1 
suggest that this way of thinking is typical of the middle class. Clearly, we have 
notyet learnt to think like the masses bocause we are not yet close enough to them. 

“What is true of the peasantry is also true of the industrial workers. Therefore 
the Congress should identify itself with struggling masses. The entire masses should 
be roused to activity, and tne national movement should be raised to unprecedented 
heights. 

“Briefly, the Congress must take hold of developing the mass unrest and forge it 
into a mighty weapon against imperialism.” 

Concluding, Mr. Jaiprakash Narain pleaded for broadening the basis of the Con- 
gress so as to inolude the widest possible sections of the people. 


He suggested that provision should be made for giving organised sections of the 
masses collective representation in the Congress. He added that fear was expressed 
that if suoh a scheme were adopted the Congress would become the oookpit of a 
clash of interests. It was, he declared, to bury one's head in sand. “If there is a 
clash of interest in the oountry it cannot be kept out. Suoh fear is not worthy of 
the Congress and goes oontrary to its declared intentions of moving closer to the 
susses and Identifying itself with them.” 

*Mr. Jaiprakash had no doubt that, in the coming provincial elections, people 
would register their will to freedom by showing that the whole country is behind 
the Congress in its uncompromising opposition to the new constitutions and for its 
wholesale rejection of it Bat winning the election was only a small part of their 
work. A slave constitution cannot be wrecked merely by an eleotoral victory, -The 
only effective way of opposing the constitution was to mobilise the "“T 'What- 
ever waft done in end through the legislatures should be merely to help to organise 
that mam opposition. 
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3 IMoRoaM-Secona Day-24tb. Dacambst I9U 

The Conference at its rasomed session to-day passed five resolutions (two moved 
from tfcr chair) condemning the action of the Fai spore police in searching and detaining 
some delegates from Bengal and calling upon the nation to observe a general striae 
on April 1 as demonstration against the new Constitution. The third resolution wh Job 
was moved by Sm. SaiyavaU Devi referred to the King's Coronation. 

Another resolution demands the release of all political prisoners and the immediate 
repeal of laws calculated to suppress civil liberties* 

Boycott or Kino's Coronation 


Sm. 6atyavati Devi, moving the resolution on the boycott of the King's Corona- 
tion, observed that the Congress which was the most representative body of the 
country should declare boycott of the coronation. The objeet underlying holding of 
the coronation in India was to demonstrate the country's loyalty to the (brown* Flo 
Congress as the guardian of the i>eople should not lose its prestige by allowing 
Congressmen to participate in the coronation celebrations. After Hr. N. K Kkmdikvr 
had supported, the resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Dancer or War 

Neit Mr. Rajani AInkherjee proposed a comprehensive resolution on the danger 
of war welcoming the Lucknow Congress against the participation of India in any 
imperialist war and appealing to the Congress to prepare the people for the orlsis 
ISS^iu particular , to temc/call to refuse'’ to volunteer or serve it£f ' «£• 
financial contributions or to subscribe to war loans. It further opined that Mob 
imperialist war should be utilised by India for securing ^er freedom. The mover to 
a forceful speech offered elaborate arguments in support of his resolution whion wan 
seconded by Mr. S. M. Joehi of Poona and then adopted unanimously. 


Railway Strike 
upon all Railway 


The resolution which called upon all Railway workers to wsort to a gmeral 
strike and thus demonstrate their solidarity with the strikers onlhs JfHK 
Railway was moved by Mr. Shiuanath Banerjec, President of the AU Rdtowme 
Union Congress. After it was duly supported, the resolution was carried without 
opposition. 

Release or Political Prisoners 

Thereafter Mr. Aiohanlal Kulkarni proposed a lengthy 
Government repression in various Provinces demanding unoonditiwal release of ajj 
nolitical prisoners and immediate repeal of all laws calculated to suppreaa oi 

,b0 Mrf AWnl Gaffar (Punjab Socialist) having supported, the reaolu tion waa adopted. 

Tue New Constitution 

Next Dr. Rammanohar Lohia , Foreign Secretory ot tbe ^l-Indi. 
moved with a vigorous speech a leugthy re»olutioa reading oi^twc« 0 M*^ 
tion of the new constitution, welcoming the robust tone ot the ^orogwee wewion 
manifesto and deploring the action of the Congress Parliamentary ^Bow , . 

the candidature of Socialists in several provinces and opining It vtototedth. 
spirit of the Congress election manifesto. The resolution furthMMliednpMiMBj 
tors of the Socialist Party to utilise the opportunity of the election propaganda » 
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this platform had been misused by rMcnonw.- > ™ 
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The Congress and Socialism 

Foot—i to its— and Pefitfosl Strug** 

^Jfihe on Otnp^a and Socialism wig pubfished by Pt JawakarUd 

Socialism may be good or bad, it may be a dream of the distant futu re, or a 
* problem of the present ; whatever it is or might be, it seems to oooupy a huge 
corner of the mind of India to-day. The word is bandied about from rujnt to lot, 
and behind it lurks, we are solemnly told, the grim shadow of oemmnnum. True, 
the notion of many of its orities as to what is socialism is of the hssiest And even 
professions! economists, after the manner of Government propagandists, try to oon- 
xuse the issue by dnifing in God And rdigion and marriage sad the degradation of 
women. We most not complain, although it is a tiring business to explain the al- 
phabet to people who tell ns that they eaa read. The carious part of it is that 
most if this talk and shouting about sooialism oomes from those who seem to dis- 
like It and who do not want mention made of the word or the idea. 

fi e wi a n a m . as every school boy ought to knew, is an eoonomio theory which 
endeavours to understand and solve the . problems that afflict the world to-day. 1ft Is 
also a way of looking at history and of trying to find from its wayward course the 
laws, If any, that govern human society. Vast numb— of people au over the world 
behove In & and seek to realise it A groat area from the Pacific to the Baltio is 
already under its away : other great countries, like France and Spain, hover on the 
brink of it, and there w hardly a country in the world where it has net got a 
numeroua and faithful following. Neither the intelligence behind it, nor the numbers 
that support, neooasarily establish its truth. But they do demand a respectful consi- 
deration of it by us in India. They put os on enquiry for ear own problems, 
political and eoonomio and loudly demand solution. After considering it we may 
rojeot it utterly, or we may learn something from it at least even though we do not 
aooept It wholly, lb ignore this vital impuLse which moves millions and captures 
both the minds and hearts of worthwhile people, oan never be the path of wisdom. 

But for us, it is rightiy mid, the politics) issue dominates the eoene, and without 
in depe nd ence ail talk of sooialism or any other radical change in our eoonomio system 
is moonshine. Sven a dieoossion about socialism iatrodms an element of oonfosion 
and divides our rank. We most concentrate on political ind ep e nde nce and tint alone. 
Shis argument is deserving of consideration. for we may not do anytideg whioh 
weakens uq by brasldag our -joint front against imperMisaa. To some extent the 
premiees are aooeptedTby the most ardent socialist, for he admits that political 
freedom Is the first and the essential objective for os to-day. Everything else mast 
nao—riiy follow It, and without it tiiere oan be no other radical change. 

Thus mnoh is oonimon ground. Nationalism is admitted to be our primary urge 
and concern. And yet the way of looking even at this common objective is not the mm, 
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areas. R earns to np r aa on t India as it had never dona before 
by its mandates sad advioe. Thus, inherent conflicts between ea 
and the east majority of oar countrymen beoame ever more 
pottttadly. We did not create them. Wa went regardieis 
creased in power and effectiveness. 





as we advanced 
end theirty In- 


Gradually, other issues began to colour oar political ,horlson. Gaadfclil spoke 
about the p ea s a n try : he led strong movements in Ohamparaa and Urn. This was 
not a political tesue though inevitably it had politioal reperouesfous. Why did he 
introduce this complication in the pure nationalism of our politioal m o ve me nt ? Why 
did he go about speaking of the terrible poverty of out people ? This was new Caw, 
a new orientation, likely to ohange the oentre of gravity of our moveewnt He 
knew this well ana deliberately he worked for the economic orientation of ear poHtU 
cal problem. Was it not hugely because of this, as well as became of Ms mat 
personality, that the millions roiled in under the banner of the Oongmes * A« ej 
us began to talk of the under-dog, and the sorely tried and ourshed unoer-dog turned 


to ns with relief end hope. 

Gandhi]! persisted in his stress on the poverty of India's ndliona. We knew this 
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olass. Gandbiii made it a live issue and we saw for the first time wHh howor-streok 
eyes what India was— a mass of hungry, starving, miserable people. To alleviate taw 
h ung er end unemployment, he urged the revival of spinning and weaving. Han/ 


It played 

see an extraneous non-politioal 


liiiiaoing tor our good, our national i 

■ ** It 1%. _ f. 


htew fepnmtf (M. to 

doing m, lie in.vit.Uy provoked tome group, of Sanatanists. Thera wh oo nMot » 
tween thorn representatives of old otuimns sad wM, int.ra.ti Mid A. PWMM 
forces. For fear of thia confllot, Oandhiji dld n ot hesitate to laanoh hto p to**- 
palm $0m t Untoaohnbility. It was not directly . politioal tom. let, it w at rawed 


oonfliot Ujr nil means, but bow oan we ignore it when it it there u* 

are we to do about ii ? After sixteen y earsof attornin g «h o t we rt«dtor^ 
mimes, then ou be only one .newer to this quert>o n_ when t his yw, ■” 
them. Hut answer Gandhiji gave in on. of his spmohos a t the Bmdwa Om 
ferenoe in London in 1931. “Abow all" h e raid "the Oonpraa npmo atM jn its 
emenoe, the dumb-semi-starved millions scattered o ver t h e Jy <to«nd branaa^w 
the land in ite TOOjOOO villama, “ 

or what ia oalled Indian India. Every Intoraat, which, In tto_optoton of i 



that the Gong* 

dttmb-millkms.” 

Our ever-inoreasiflg coutaots with the peasantry ma« 


os think more and non 
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i provinces did likewise. 
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phatioally that the economic structure of society was one of the root ceases of oar 
poverty. Its resolution ran thus : 

"In the opinion of this Committee, the mat poverty and misery of the Indian 
people are doe not only to the foreign exploitation of India bnt also to the eooncntio 
structure of society, which the alien rulers support so that their exploitation x^ay 
continue. In order therefore to remove this poverty and misery and to ameliorate 
ihe condition of the Indian masses, it is essential to make revolutionary changes 
in the present economic and social structure of society and to remove the gress 
in-equalities.” 

Revolutionary changes f I ventured to use these words not so long ago in Luck- 
now city and some people thought that they were new on a Congress platform. Few 
Socialists could improve on this general declaration of policy ana ontlook. Yet it 
dronld be absurd to ssy that the Congress had gone socialist It was becoming 
more and more concerned with the poverty .and misery of the Indian people and the 
realisation was growing that mere political changes were not enough, something 
more necessary. That something more was a change in the present eoonomio ana 
social strnotnre, a revolutionary change. What this change was going to be, it did 
not state ; it was naturally, under the circnmstanoes, vague and undeoided about 

* Civil disobedience came, a political movement for a political objeotive. Again we 
saw a conflict of interests coming to the foreground ; the big vested interests fearing 
a far-reaching political change opposed the movement ana supported the British 
Government In some areas like the United Provinoes, the conflict to interests was 
more marked because of the agrarian upheaval. 

At Karachi the drive towards an eoonomio reorientation became more marked. 
The Congress hesitated to go far but it could not hold back. Again it declared that 
‘in order to end the exploitation of the masses political freedom must ioolude real 
economic freedom of the starving millions.' It talked in terms of a living wage and 
it declared that the State shall own or control key industries and services, mineral 
resources, railways, waterways, shipping and other means of public transport. A 
socialist proposal, yet it was still far from socialism. 

Thus has Congress been driven by foroe of events and that pressure of reality to 
face the eoonomio issue. With all its passion for political freedom it could not 
isolate it from economic freedom. The two were inseparably bound up together. We 
have tried to keep them apart and to concentrate on political freedom, but eoonomio 
problems would insist on barging in. We would shut our eves to the conflicts of 
interests and yet, even on the political plane, these conflicts became ever more 
apparent. The Round Table Conference provided a revealing display of vested 
interests lining up behind British imperialism and opposing the forces that were 
working for Indian freedom. 

Memories are short and many people forget this recent history of the Congress 
and of India. Socialism or a change of the economic structure of society are not new 
ideas unheared of previously in the Congress ; nor is the conflict of interests a 
novel conception. And yet it is perfectly true that the Congress is not sooialistio 
to-day. But whether it is sooialistio or not , it ceased many years ago to be an 
organisation thinking in politioal terms only and ignoring eoonomio Issues. As I 
write, one of its principal activities is to enquire into peasant grievances and draw 
up an agrarian programme. It must face this and other urgent eoonomio problems. 
And in doing so, wherever conflicts of interests appear, as they are always appearing, 
all intererts that dash with those of the masses will have to oe sacrificed. 

It is dear that we must conoentrste on the political issue the independence of 
India. That is of fundamental and primary Importance for us and any activity or 
idealogy which blurs that issue is undesirable and not to be encouraged. On' that I 
take it there is agreement amongst Congressmen of all ranks Why then this talk 
of Socialism ? 

H As I understand it it fa not beoanse any socialist imagines that aooialiam can 
nave any place in India before politioal freedom has been estabifehed. It oan only follow 
independence if India is ripe for it and the greet majority of the people desire it 
Bnt the sooialistio ontlook helps in the politioal struggle. It deers the issues before 
us and makes ua realise what the real politioal oontent (apart from the sodal content) 
of freedom must be. Independence itself has been variously interpreted, but for a 
Mallet it has only one meaning and that meaning exbludes m amod a ti o n with 
imperialism. Therefore stress is laid on the anti-imperiafiat oharaoter of our pefi- 
tioal straggle aadthb gives ua a yard measure to judge our various aotivitie*. 
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Farther the Socialist outlook stresses what the Congress has been emphasising in 
varying degrees daring these past fifteen years that we mast stand for the masses 
and that our straggle should of the masses. Freedom should mean the ending of Uie 
exploitation of the masses. ^ 

Wuat is Swaraj ? 

This brings us to a consideration of the kind of Swaraj we are aiming. Dr. 
Bhagwan Das, with a most commendable persistence has been demanding for many 
yew* that Swaraj should be defined. I do not agree with him in some of hi* view*, 
but I do agree with him that we cannot eo on talking vaguely about Swaraj without 
indicating, however roughly, what kind of 8waraj we are aiming at Are the preeent 
owners of vested interests to be the successors of the British in the governance of 
the country ? Obviously that cannot be the Congress policy, for we have often 
declared that we are against the exploitation of the people. So inevitably we mutt 
aim at strengthening the masse* so that they may effectively hold powor when 
imperialism fades away from India. 

That strengthening of the masses, and of the Congress organisation through them, 
is not neoessary because of our objective, but because of the straggle itself. Only 
the masses can give real strength to that struggle, only they can carry on the poli- 
tical fight to the end. 

Thus the socialist outlook helps us in our present struggle. It is not a question 
of carrying on now a useless academical argument about a distant and problematic 
future, but of shaping our policy uow so as to make our political struggle more 
powerful and effective. This is uot socialism. It is anti-imperialism. It is the 
political aspect as seen from the socialistic view point. 

Socialism of course looks farther ahead. It aims at Bocial reconstruction based 
on an elimination of the profit motive. That is not possible to-day and so the con- 
sideration of it may appear to some as academical and premature. Bat that view 
would be short-sighteu indeed. For the consideration and clarification of the objec- 
tive, even though we may not decide about it, affects our approach to it. In whose 
bauds will power come when political freedom is aokieved r For, social change wifi 
depend on this, and if we want social change we must see that those who desire 
such change have the power to bring it about. If this is -not what we are aiming 
at, then it means that all our struggle is meant to make India safe for vested 
interests who desire no change. 

The Socialist Approach 

The socialist approach is the approach of Marxism. It is a wav of booking at 
past and present history. The gren+ness of Marx none will deny to-day and yet Tew 
realise that his realistic interpretation of ovents, which has illumjneu the long and 
tortuous course of history, was not a sudden aud brilliant innovation. It haa deep 
roots in the past ; it was known to the old Greeks and Romans as well os to Euro- 
pean thinkers of the Renaissance and onwards. They conceived of history as a 
movement and a conflict of ideas and interests. Marx applied science to this old 

S hilosophy, developed it and made it the briliant exposition that has so Impressed 
le world. There may be lacunae in this exposition, over-emphasis here and there. 
We must not look upon it as a set of dogmas, but as a scientific way of looking at 
history and social changes. Much is mule of the fact that Marx emp ha s is e d the 
economic side of life only. He did emphasise it because it is important and because 
there had been a tendency to ignore it. But he never ignored the other forces and 
urges which have moved human beings and shaped events. 

Marx is a name that terrifies some people who know little about him. It 
may interest them to know what one. who, far from being aaagitator, Is a 
very respectable and honoured British liberal, said not lone ago. Lord Lothianln 
the coarse of the «n« n J oration at the London School ot Economics in June 1931 
said : 

•la there not more truth in the Marxian diagnosis of the ilia of modern society 
that we have been accustomed to think ? I cootm that the propbeslra of Marx and 
Lenin are bei ng r ealised with the most uncomfortable aooursry. When we look 
round at the Western world as it is, and the persistence of its tronbiss. is it not 
obvious that we most probe into the fu nd a ment a l causes far more deeply _ than we 
have been in the habit of doing ? And in so doing, I think that we may find that a 
good deni of the Marxian diaflnosls la tree.” 
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This ta p aa ml on from one who might eaaOy ham hem 
■ Eeaptte of ah the prefcdioea at Ma daaa and fte 


Viceroy of India la 


algnift- 

ofhta 


. i of ail the prejudice. of Ma olaae and ft® powfnl manta of au 

enviraninant, Ma ham inteDIganoe oould not help being attracted If the Mart ian 
Lord Lothian may hare chanced Ma opiahM doting the neat fire yearn. I 
*Timy hair far what ha aaid in 1911 rapnaent hie ftoagnta to-day. 


Bat Xardma hi net an tens before Oongrem to-day. The imne ia whaftar wa 
anat SgM the ceil effect*, that wa ace around oaor aeek the oaaaea that ondarhaftem. 
Tboae oanoam ftemaetaa with the effeota only aektom go Ur. “Shear eoght not to 

must, the socialist analysis throw* light on them* And the* though the Soeislist 
State may be a dream of the distaatfutare, and many of us may not Use to see it, 
socialism is a beoon light of the present, SHuminsting the p«h which we have 

*° gTlbdaliata faaL Bat they moat know that many often, their oomradea to the 
preeent struggle,, do not think so. They cannot assume, as some do, an attitude of 
superior knowledge sndmake themselves a soot apart. They hate to Justify thsm- 
serres in othSr ways and thus seek to win over to their way of thinking tho se . other 
oomrades and the country at large. For, whether we agree or diner about socialism, 
wo march together to the goal of independence. 


The Women’s Conferences 

The All Indie Women’s Conference 
Eleventh Session— Ahmed ibad— 23rd. December 1936 

Xbe foUowiag are extracts from tho presidential address doiirerod by lira. 
*W a r*. £ - th ® Kloventh Session of tho AU-lndia Women * Conforenoo 

held at AhmotUbadon the 23rd. pMtmbw 193S. After reviewing the achievements 
of the AU* India Women s Associations, Sirs. Cousins complained that women wore 
not getting a fair deal as regards education. wm9 

“From the day I landed in Madras about this time twonty-ono years ago to Join 
r. Annie Besant I have felt spiritually at home; politically, as an tmh-womoL 
illy at home : physically, thank Oo-I, full of energy and good health ; and coming 
tight from full participation in the valuable experiences of the straggle ' ' 

women in Britain and Ireland I soon realised that I had much to Teari 


equally 
straight 

for wot __ __ 

Indian sisters, and tliat anything I could do side by side with them*Tu their stnanrlea 
for freedom would not repay aU I received from this grea* land Juil of Beauty. 


for votes 
learn from my 


man and woman as ezprossod in the explicit language of tho Koran. I havo'adoptod 
India aa my homo for this life and it is a privilego for me to work in any and every 
way for its restoration to supreme dignity. Tlioogh I identify myself with their 
hopes and interests 1 do not fool worthy of their largeness of heart in overleaping 
the boundaries of nationalism and thus demonstrating that we are a solidarity of 
sisters in a world whore the woes of women are similar every whore. 

Last year tho All* India Women’s Conference was entortalnod with royal Honours 
in what I may call the Women’s Kingdom of Travancoro, and in that matriarchal 
State wo saw in operation many of the reforms for whiuh wo are straining, such an 
inheritance, rights for women and tho proportion of one litorato girl to every two 
literate boys. 

To-day wo aro back again in a Presidency of India (Bombay), not an Indian 
State. Wo aro happily in the city for so many years blossod by the presence of 
the Bago of Sabarmati, Mahatma Gaudhi, and wo We to be 'worthy of the continued 
benediction of that holy patriot-ruformur who brought our womanhood and its power 
of service and national saurilice more into prominence iu live yoara than aK our 
reform movements hod done iu tho previous hundred years. Wo aro ip a demouratio 
environment — and you have a democratic Prosidont. This is the City of Cotton — and 
you have a Khaddar-ciad President. Could we bo noarer the agriculturist and Indus* 
trial masses V Horn we can study at first-hand problems of the peasantry and thu 
mill-workers. Yearly our pilgrim bauds of Conference delegates pass up and down 
and back and forth through this vast land like a shuttle weaving a new kh&ddar doth 
for Mother India and wo thank our hostesses of Ahmedabad for giving us this 
inspiring and instructive rostiog-plaeo this year. Ahmedabad is also famous for Its 
Hariian Ashra m a and to-day nothing is more prominent in our thoughts than tho 
Proclamation of Maharaja of Travancoro granting temple-entry to flarflans of that 
8tate and wo rejoice at such liberattou and are proud that such an Act has taken 

S ' ice dnriw the year when H. H.’s ideal mother has bean the PresWeat of ottr 
aferenoa. 

Tho AU-lndia Women’s Conference have created an All-Indian organisation of 90 
Constituent areas, with 114 Sub-Constituency areas whose aimnd mdW^We 
been training grounds in public service and public speaking nneqiiaUadta tho 
and uniquetn India aa they are carried through by women only. Mohave oroated 
a moat remarkable union of women of ail classes, creeds, races, cantos* Though 
originally a band of the intelligentsia we now ace a solidarity of sisters such as 
never existed before iu India ranging from Maharanees to 

Muslims, Sikhs and Christians, all feeling the common link of Conference connection, 
49 
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aetovitiM and friendships. We have also created i public opinion on women’s 

S ations of a strength which did not oxi9t previously. Wo have raised the prestige, 
nity, influence, power, and capacity of out united womanhood, and gained a new 
l deep, appreciation .from the public for women’s ability and for their rights of 
as^dammcal* wider vision of women’s sphere and responsibilities, nationally as well 

Aa regards the support of indigenuous industries the Indian women have only to 
opmpare the saris they are wearing to-day with those Videshi materials in which 
they were almost ail arrayed in Poods in 1927 to bo convinced of the sincerity and 
•ucceaa of our promotion of Khaddar and Swadeshi as we followed the lead given 
to the country by Mahatma Gandhi, for we understood the necessity of economic 
Mif-help, and our responsibilities as the demanders and consumers oT materials. In 
our annual exhibitions of indigenous industries at our many Conferences, and in our 
Entertainments, woman -la in her element as lover, exprossor and stimulator of 
Beauty in Arts and Crafts and in the Fino Arts. 

*We have taken a lead in pointing to a solution of the dread problem of the 
menacing growth of population in this country. Our Conference has ranged itself 
on the side of Eugenio scientific Birth-Control through the dissemination of know- 
ledge by reorgnised clinics of which those conducted by our Bombay Constituency 
sinoe last year are examples worthy to be followed everywhere. I myself believo 
that dedicated self-control in the sex life is the highest ideal, but whilo people are 
growing to that perfection 1 believe also in using tho holp of Science to regulate the 
qwftlity and quantity of tho race, and especially to liberate physically and economi- 
cally helpless mothers from too frequent and unwanted child-bearing amongst tho 


general masses of humanity who liavc not tho spiritual will to sublimato sox 
impulses. We must save by all health schemes a large proportion of the 200.000 
Indian mothers who are yearly victims of maternity, and the millions of babios who 
are unnecessarily born only to die within their first year of lifo. 

The mere recital of these achievements will hoartoa us for our futuro struggles, 
will increase our pride in our womanhood as such, and dovolop our sox loyalty, 
creating a new atmosphere and mentality which is as valuablo as any concroto piece 
of legislation, new reform in education, or local item of constructive work. 

Yet these gains are only as drops in tho ocean of our country’s neods. It in 
true that we nave wide ana deep cause for disappointment Tho continued illiteracy 
of the country is heart-breaking to thoso who love India. In twonty years *ln 
percentage of literacy of Indian women has not risen from two or throo por cent 

Our Indian administration is tho most costly in the world, said a Koval Commi- 
ssion on the subject While tho pulse-strings are compulsorily withheld from 
Indian control in such mannor that ovor 50 por cent of tho central and provincial 
national revenues is consumed by army, law and order and administration thore is no 
hope of liquidating illiteracy. History has provod that that can only bo dono by tho 
full resources of a free nation. 

I take this torch from ilor Highness and carry it forward by demanding that 
the married woman in the home be legally ontitled in her own right as a co-worker 
of the family and the country to a defined proportion of tho income of her living 
husband, a due proportion of his assots when he dios, and if ho has none thon the 
State should give her a pension and a maintenance allowance for oaoh child up to 
sixteen yoars of age while she rears them as Wards of State. This is not so-callod 
endowment of motherhood. It is tho expression of the oconomic value of the ‘work’ 
of the women iu the homes. Unless this oconomic value is given to women who 
work in the homes all laws giving the widow property and inheritance rights are 
only a minor detail of the revaluation of women needed. They are only 
the edges of e fundamental problem. Without economic rights in the home women 
will continue to be the suppressed sex dependent on tno generosity, patronage, 
sentimentality of the artifioiaifiy-made-superior sex, and she cannot have Mlf-respeot 
or self-reliance but imbibes an inferiority complex, thinking alas that her great hard* 
work of mothering ami caring for the race is her curse instead of her worthy 
vocation. At present a premium is placed on women’s work outside the horn, its 
hours, physical condition* wages are regulated. But the woman who minds 'the 
i and the ohUdren and the food has no ’locus standi’ in the organieed world of 
In that woman who will ever be the majority type of womanhood, wo will 
wo .will work for her legalised eoonomio status till i 


liberated from inferiority and drudgery, valued aa a worker within tho 
and fin a nci ally as highly aa the man or woman worker outside the 
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"Stiff 11 *g eteoafia n ban, women were not letta, a Mr did," ate 
*®®* . Xoortoeii timet non nosey is spout on boys education than on filin’. It In 
*!**rwy lOOglrU gets elementary dooatton^iLd only 
^ Pi* ••opadaury education. At the into wo an moving, 
y !f" fc tors Jndio ontohos up in education with other nation! 
Yet Bn srin has shown the, world that she oonid become literate in 80 years, 
women can legitimately ask in the t interest of oar children, however, that 
tort « being given to each Province as a birthday 
to the new Oonsutation shall be immediately allocated for spreading elementary 
•rttonaa the safest and most valuable investment for the future . 

Referring to the forthcoming election, Mrs. Cousins said, “In eieotoral matteis/we 
find to our disappointment that oar elected women will be the ohosen of men and 
of vested interests of groupings of men rathor than in any way representatives of 
women, because men voters are nearly seven times as many as women. It has been 
especially painful to us that the political parties have pat forward only 
a couple of women for general seats despite the pleadings of the Congress President 
end though it wss evident from the eleotion of women for MunioipalUiea and from 
the immense suocesss of Mrs. Rukmani lakshmipathy for the general oonsHtaeooy 
seat of Madras City for the Legislative Council that our sex is no harrier to emotion 
victories. The whole election subject is n muddle without principle or con si stency. 
It can be set right only by the substitution of adult franchise, nod we will oontlaue 
to work for that with might and main, to obtain our freedom from the undeeired 
and unnatural qualification of marriage, and the disparity of numbers, end the limi- 
tations of a monetary status instead of a human and rational status. As for the 
virus of communalism that has boen forcod on us, the only way to get rid of it ie to 
vote for candidates who pledge themselves to romove comm anal electorates." 

Mrs. Cousins then outlined the future programme of work and said : "I appeal 
to our members individually to increase their efforts in the work they are already 
doing so as to spread health, purity, beauty, recreation, enlightenment, knowledge, 
prosperity, freedom, happiness. It is not subtraction of sohemes, but multiplication 
of workers we want and of numbers of the schools, hostels, creohea, women's parka, 
classes in Hindi, clinics, r 
drink campaigns and civil 

of other f™ sohemes whi 

an entire Conference get into touch with our sisters in ‘the villages, fields, 

We must know their lives at first hand if we want to speak in the name of the 
mam of Indian womanhood. Theso agriculturists and industrialists form 7,000 out of 
10,000 of the population, and actual wage-earning women from tflOO out of every 
7j000. Let us five in a village as Oandhiji is living in 8beogoan so that we may 
get to grips with it and help the people who aro living each on an Average tot 
rate of As t per day. Only through the documentation off the heart will we get 
the eourage and will to plan wisely and carry through politically a n ew eoo ial and 
economic order where the wealth that exists in this >nd and the oeomuim that 
art produced in it may be shared equitably and sanely, ’with knowledge free, nod 
the need held high. 
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“In (his study of fundamentals we women hate to create new standards. AH 
women's straggles for reforms when analysed are our expression of revolt against 
a double standard. There has been acquiescence everywhere in the idea that there 
shall be one standard for men, and another different standard for women. There is a 
double standard in morality, in wages, in education, in citizenship, in opportunities 
for work and service, in religion. Here lies the Centre of the women's movement. 
Having become aware of the injustices, cruelty and depreciation under which the 
mass of women suffer because of the double standard we are determined to establish 
ourselves as an order of humanity equal in spiritual degree to our brothers, and in 
everv section of the social and economic framework to be valued by the economic 
worth of the work we do, not by sex. Lost year, our President, the Maharani of 
JTravancore, said truly, “The solution of women's problems depends on securing for 
them, in marriage and out of it, economic independence. There must bo freedom to 
work outside the home, and economic partnership in the home*. 

“The tide of national consciousness nas risen nigh in the last ten years. Hie 

A state now everywhere that they want the government of the country wholly 
r own control. Wo women in this Conference are part of the people. We 
cannot separate ourselves from them. We are in our own way a representative cross- 
section of the people. How can we remain dumb about national freedom, the very 
basis of all great reforms ? The demand for Swaraj is not a party question. Na- 
tional self-government is a racial birthright above the divisions of party ways and 
means of securing or maintaining it. There is no regulation in our Constitution to 
provent us from expressing ourselves on this paramount subject, lias not tho poli- 
tical status of tho whole country as much to do with the welfare of women and 
children as tho political status of women within an admittedly unsatisfactory new 
constitution ? Knowing our members and constituencies intimately as l do 1 mako 
bold to say that there is not one of us who will not rejoice if wo pass a resolution 
at the earliest possible moment declaring that we unite as a Conference with the 
country's demand for political freedom because it is our brightright, because it is a 
principle, and becauso it aloue will give full effect to the social and economic freedom 
of women aud secure our desired welfare of children. Our first mandate to our 50 
womou legislators must bo ‘Work first for political liberty, for liberation from sub- 
jection, both internal and external, and side by side with that supreme task work for 
ail our already expressed ideal and reforms’." 


Memorandum to the League of Nations 


was submitted to the 
aud tho Women's Indian 


Status of Women in India 

A memorandum on the status of women in India 
lioaguo of Nations by tho AU-Iudia Womon's Conference 
Association in September 1936. „ . . - .. . . . .. 

They regret immensely to report that tho Government of India have sent to the 
League of Nations a Memorandum on the Political and Civil Status of women m 
British India without so much as consulting Indian Women s Organisations. 

In tho Council of Stato six electivo seats aro for women to be filled by votes from 
members of all the Provincial Chambers. Women’s franchise for other seats is on 
tho same basis as that of men. , _ . . . , , _ , . ril . , . „ 

Nino oleotivo scats for women in tho Federal Assembly aro to be filled by votes 
from all women members of all tho Provincial Chambers. Women members of the 
Provincial Chambers will also have tho right to vote for the members of tho Foder- 

al sSSTriOTinoos h»ve Upper as well as Lower Houses. Women have seats for 
thorn in all the Lowor Houses other than the North West Frontier Provinces and 
they wiU be eligible to stand for eleotion to all Chamber* on equal terms i with men. 

* Women have been giten special franchise qualiBoations orer and above the generd 
Qualification* applioabi* to both men and women, **, an edooational qualification wtuch 
varies with oertain Provinces those who are w»vee and widow, of those possessing 
or who would have possessed necessary property qualification! ; t hose wh o aro 
wives and widows of thorn who were in the previous flna n olai y ear tfMMfdto the 
necessary iaoome tax ; thme who are wives, pensioned w^ows o r p wewned mothers 
of an officer, non-oommiasioned officer or eoldior of His Majeety s Bagww Military 
Foroes t and those who are wives and widows of a retired, pensioned or discharged 
officer or soldier of His Majesty's Regular Military Foroes. 




n__ 

absolute rights of disposal, tut if this teenies to .... — -- v 

her own earnings, she osnnot disposo of it without her husband s consent 

Only amongst those whe are governed by the Mayuk school In PSrt>,of BoinWgr 


a daughter has absolute ngnts oi property «u «y “»-*• - w r t ._7r2 

HindaLaw allows an unmarried daughter only bare m^ntenanoe and 
expenses from the joint family property provided she lives in It If the PWJJJJJ* 
dividedthen one-fourth of the share of the soon is kept in 
expenses. Under Daybhag Lav the daughter inherits only if 
widows alive. A married daughter inherits under this Law if she haidriidren and 
if no sons, grand-sons and unmarried daughters are alive. ■ Unde r J^tato hara _Li 
the poaltion is worse as dne to the system of survivorship . tho property reverts to 

^^(o^Hin'irwo^ThJ^din^ oo-ewnjwhip in tataMOQ; 

oetW Except in the ca»o of Saudaik Stridtan a hmtand has curt ain, tiflta ta b* 
® pZt tat she c» claim tack mil Btridhan if ta whwjf * ^Jg 

tas'takur A widow’s rights are wry precarious. Under all sotaoH ei m aaa 
uSTu ahe' has sons, she has only the right of tare wl«toM«ee 
is diVided, whan she gets a share tat only ■ limited right ceer it. irnow 
“tag ScRolof Law if a widow has no sons she is «swm “Jg 
husband's property. But she cannot sell or givo . * w ** # ¥* of ^utrviveraftdo 

Stan easMtaown as legal necessities. Again, dactotbesystem ofsnrrirorwp 
SS^idow iiketh. taughter doe. not inherit under 


she ioeea whatever ngnia w .7 
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gets half of son’s share, hot if there is no son she gets half n share. A wife gets 
half a share. A wife gets ono-eighth and ono-fourth share if there is a child ora 


son’s child. A mothor gets one-sixth share if there is a child otherwise one-third 
share in her son’s daughter and grand daughters have definite shares and are known 
as residuary sharers if tho parents are alive. 

A great anomaly arises in India, because many Muslim communities, specially in 
the Punjab, Kathiawar, and Oujarat, are ruled by customary law and so the women 
do not get the benefits of Islamio law regarding property. 

The Indian Succession Act came into force in 1915. Under it women have equal 
rights of property with men and a daughter gets an equal share with the son. A 
widow is entitled to one-third share of the husband’s property bnt receives a one- 
half share if he has left no children and tho whole of his property goes to her if 
there are no kindred. This should be noted, as under the English law to-day a 
widbw docs not get more than one-half of her husband’s estate even if there are no 
kindred, as under theso cirou mu stances, the other half reverts to the Crown. This 
Act at present applies only to those who come under tho Special Marriage Act and 
to Indian Christians. Its application to the Hindu and Muslim communities would 
perhaps be the easiest way of obtaining legal equality for women. It must bo noted 
(hat au anomaly arises in tho case of tlio Brahmos who although they aro married 
under the the Special Marriage Act aro guided according to the rulings of the codes 
by ofthodox Hindn Law regarding succession and property and so do not derive the 
benefits of tho Indian Succession Act. 


As interpreted in India to-day divorce is banned both by Hindu Law and society 
as marriage is considered to be a sacrament. Evon judicial separation is not allowed 
unless cruelty can be legally proved to amount to a personal danger to lifo. Accord- 
ing to tho recent rulings of tho codes, marriages to lunatics aro considered invalid. 
But under no otbor circumstanco can An unhappy marriage bo dissolved. Only in the 
caso of aborigines and those who do not come under the Brahmanioal law arc rights 
of divorco allowed. In the old Hindu system, however, as expounded in tho Amriti 
period (Narada and Vashistha) dissolution of marriage was allowed and did occur in 
cases of adultery, cruelty and desertion. The present system is far more unfair to 
women as according to the law a man is entftJod to marry again in the life timo of 

his first wife if she is childless and all she is entitled to is to live in the "dwelling 

house and ho given hare maintenance. (Strictly speaking this custom has fallen Into 
disuso and occurrences of this kind aro extremely rare. Yet legally this highly in- 
equitable practico is still allowed. 

As the contractual basis of marriago is recognised h Islamic Jaw, divorce is allow- 
ed. But as the law obtains in India, it is only at the will of tho husband that a 
woman can obtain her divoreo. A man can olrtain a divorco very easily at his mere 
will to do so, and has to give no valid reasons and even the woman’s consent is not 
necessary. The law of dower mitigates the handiness of its provisions to a certain 

extent. A woman can sometimes purchase her divorce by giving up her proporty 

and this is called Khula. But in Lidia oven under these circumstances tho husband’s 


consent is necessary, although according to the strict method of u Khula” divorce, 
which does not obtain »»* /w/m, the women have also certain rights of initiating 
divorco. Tho usual method is “Muburat” when the man initiates the divorco and tho 


woman receives hack tho full share of her property. Another great injnstico is that 
a plurality of wives, up to four in number, is allowed in Islamic law. Unliko, as In 
tho caso of tho Hindus among whom it is almost relic of tho past, it still holds in 
Muslim society although with the advance of modern thought cases of this nature are 
becoming rare. 

Under tho Special Marxiago Act divorce on modorn lines is allowed,' both at the 
initiation of tho husband or the wife. Marriage rights aro also on an equitable basis. 
This Act was amended in 1913 and mado available for Hindus who contract marriage 
according to tho provisions of that Act for which no ecclesiastical ceremony is neces- 
sary. Thoso married under this Act are guided by tho Indian Divorco Aet IV of 1860 
for dissolution of marriage. Unfortunately, only a very small section of the oommu- 
nityls guided by this Law. 

Borne of the progressive Indian States such as Baroda and Mysore hare passed 
inor marriago laws recently under which divorco is allowed on modern lines and 
Digamy punhmablo by law. V 

Women aro not debarred frees entering tho public aorvices though their number is 
comparatively small The Medical and Educational services lure the sendees ao Bur 
patronised by wo man . Sure is ao bar however, to their entering the civil service 
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la Ml, Moarar, dona, the political aphMTal of 1930, woman p o l lo o ware temno- 
raiMy eyaad to jA after wmmb priwaera. RoceaU^tbe a P.H (tevaramoat hare 
appe lated a* wobmb to do polios work m the Eniee Dopartaoet. If the oxporlanat 
o mepeaefal they hope to engage more women for the work. 

Whij o there 6 no bar to women entering any of these services, the income they 
roort wl by way of salary is not always the suae. The Indian Medical Sorvfcra <ns 
originally a military serrloe. Even the civil side of it serves as a reserve tor tho 
army service. Ho women Rotors are, therefore, recruited in this sorvieo. Woman, 
however, have a special medio al servico of thoir own. The grades of salary in both 
these aervtoaa are, therefore, not the same. Tho Womon's Medical Service is more or 
tost on a par with the provincial medical service. In tlio subordinate modicai services* 
wome n doctors ate generally paid higher to start with than men owing to a greater 
qmduumi xor tnuzL ^ 

la the Educational service, specially Bombay, women recruited for administrative 
work as Inspectresses of Schools etc., get a slightly higher start than mm for the 
same work, oat the maximum they roach is far below tho maximum reached by mon. 
There la a tendency in some parts to pay women teachers less than toon, flowever, 
the payment generally follows the demand and supply thoory. Whore there are more 
women teachers than are needed, they are in danger of getting less. 

There it no legal bar to women entering any profession, no far women have en- 
tered law, medicine and teaching. In tho Census Report of 19.11, Bftodiuino, which 
includes for the purposes of the census, midwives, compounders, nurses, etc., shows 


lor every thousand persons 
men. A few women have ( 
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raged in it 707 actual women workers as against 20Ci 
rifted thomsulves as Chartered Accountants. One woman 


men. A few women bave qualified themselves as Chartered Accountants. One woman 
h— recently become an architect. 

Aa there is more or less a fixed scale of foes charged by modicai practitioners, 
women dootors do not receivo anything less than men. Where the soalo is not fixed 
women are at a disadvantage. 

With regard to arts also there is no restriction against womon. Womon aro in 
evidence among musicians, actors, dancers, artists aud sculptors. Tho cinema has 
attracted many a woman and women artists are handsomely paid. Musicians as 
well aa dancers can get a decent income through their art The figures of 1931 


well aa dancers oan get a decent income through their art Tho figures of 1931 
census, however, show a docreaso iu their number. Women artists and women 
sculptors are still very few. ... 

Business and commerce are also not a close preserve for mon though few womon 
are known to ran their own business or undertake auy commercial yntorpriso on a 
large scale. Women, however, aro known to lie Directors on many insurance com- 
panies and have worked successfully as organising agents for iusuranoo companies. 
Wo men are |i M found in Banks. Recently a woman has become one of tho directors 
in a Bank in Salem, South India. Mostly they are, however, in a dependent position* 

W o m en are found engaged in large numbers in small trades and in some casos 
they exceed men in numbers. For instance, in the ‘Dairy produce, eggs, and poultry 
trad*”, for every thousand persons ongaged in that trade Chore are 614 women to 
485 men. In trade in fuel there are 667 women to 44J mon doaliog in charcoal, 


other ooonpation, the percentage comes to 67. Tho JffjJLSS 

workers is nearly one to three. Women, howoww, rare nott^ psrla^umlsrajWsmri^ 
but mainly provide labour in thefiekU. Foreverythensand person ^ 0 «^.°ntho 
fields thera are 467 women to 643 men workers. In tbatof bgeorin 
cotton, for instance W there are .456 .women. to 544 n**. to* raro. 
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i of earthen ware— for every thousand workers, there ire 900 women to 091 
men. In drees industries— washing end cleaning— there are 417 women to 663 an. 
In food industries, the ratio of women workers per thousand Is 021 to 478 men. 
As makers of sogarmolasses and car there are 527 women to 473 men. As grain 
perohers there are 026 women to 974 men and as Hoe pounders and bus* 
floor grinders Jbere are 810 women to 186 men for eveiy thousand workers. 


Maternity Benefit Acts hare been passed in the provinces of Bombay, Madras and 
O. P. by which women In large industries can derive some benefit In some of the 
textile mills of Afamedabad, however, there is a move to dispense with the services 
of women in order to esoape the payment of the maternity benefits, under the 
exonse Of rationalising the industry. 8o that instead of deriving benefit ont of such 
wise measures, women are victimised for no fault of their own. 

In conclusion, though women are not declared by law from entering into any pnb- 
lio service, in praotioe women are not recruited for any service except the medical 
and the educational. Even in these services they are not recruited on the same 
terms of service as men. While all professions are open to women, the competition 
is so great that the few women who enter them do not find it easy to fight for their 
share except perhaps medical women who are i of great demand. 

In industries and agriculture where masses of women are found working they Are 
definitely at a disadvantage as they are paid lower wages than men. In mines, tor 
example, women are paid less than even unskilled men workers. The bulk of men tnd 
women are engaged in these two occupations. For every ten thousand persons occu- 
pied, seven thousand are occupied in agriculture and industry alone. Considering the 


fact that women workers form one third of men workers, large mass of women in 
India are engaged in these two pursuites where they are receiving unfair treatment. In 
that they are paid less than meu. It is, therefore, here that something should be done 
in order to improve economically the lot of a large number of women in India. 

While there is so bar to girls entering sohools the fact that only 2 per cent of 
women in India are litorates shows the deplorable dearth of girls' schools in the coun- 
try. There is no bar to women entering universities either— bat generally speaking 
there is a dearth of women's colleges, and where facilities for coeducation are avai- 
lable, those are lessened by the fact that there are not on adequate number of 
Hostels for women students. 

State expenditure ou Female Education is wholly inadequate for the needs of tho 
ooqntry and compares very unfavourably with that of boys. 

In a Province like Madras, where there is no Pardah system, to certain extent 
giris are being eduoated in institutions for boys but on the other hand, in Provinces 
whore there is relatively very little co-education— the figures show to what a small 
extent money is spent on the education of guris. Tho total expenditure on Education 
is only 8 per cent of the National Revenues. There are few facilities for technical 
training for women. 

The system of Education devised in the past with tho best of intentions, end 
followed till now, has been found inadequate to meet the present day needs of the 
sooiety end Of (he oountry, and this realisation is being given due consideration now 
both by tho Government and private organisations, as well as men and women who 
ate interested la Educational reform. Tna above memorandum applies to women in 
British India. But wo are also submitting a short general note on women in Indian 


There are 8tatie whioh are iter moro advanced in some respects than British India. 
Othsra oompare vary unfavourably. So that the status of women there differs acoor- 
iag to the adva ncem ent of the 8tate. 

There is no polities! Itatus for 8tata subjects— whether men or women. There 
is no bar to women members being appointed on any oofiunission or oommtttee. In 
Mtatea where there are legislative anemblies women oan stand for election or 
M nominated. 

eon municipal members in some States. In some 8tatss there are 
, hat where they exist, women members of lMfelatnra. As for 

oftham iisitittona m wom6n mm on ao»o 

) i no kgal bar to the appointment of women on the Jndleiary, bat oonven- 
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i in technical schools. 

There are a good many wmnan teachers in many States. Ultra art women nrin. 

WriotOT rf Bdao^. ^ of • wom “ who oconpieo the poet of a Deputy 
. to ooadB^on, toj ^:to«4» Women’s Conference wish to street the point that 
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la tide oonneotion they here to oombet not only ftdii^rthrtoi T^ini^jTnT 
eon«6rreU re.»inde d men end women but also e Govern^t th*Tf» 
tamed an apathetic attitude towards their point of view The aonftemnruT ka»!«w 
» qoite sore thet with internetionel help aid their own gwwi^ isSer^&eiSu tt» 
of Indu will, sooner rather then later, come into their own. W ’ 


The Agra Women’s Conference 

A ®5 e f°®rth constituent conference of the All-India Women's conference, Agra 
!* ^ nares in the Tneosophioal 8ooiety Sail, on the 14*. 
OcIom 1P38. Mrs. L, N. Mmon of Lnoknow presided. 

The Conference adopted the following resolutions :— 

°.°? f ® r0I l C0 strongly protests against the existing discriminations in laws 
agsinn the rights of women. It asserts that no merely reformatory measures are 
ana demands that the existing laws should be rsdioJly altered. 

• 2l_ This OO0 f° r0000 requests the Government not to give grants to oommunal 
institutions and to dose oommunal hostels wherever they exist 

This conference reiterates the importance of tackling the problems of adult 
i“«*nmy and calls upon its members to organise aliases and centres for the promo- 
tion of literacy and general education among adult women. 

4. This conference feels the needs for the reorganisation of summer oamps for 
women and calls upon the conference committee to mike the necessary arramtementa, 
& This oonferenoo calls upon its members to help in the carrying oat of a cons- 
tructive programme of village reconstruction paying special attention to the ameliora- 
tmn of tno condition of women in the villages and calls upon its members to rsctriet 
Sjlj J l SI purclu,86i to, as far as available, Swadeshi goods and indigenous industrial 


This oonferenoe strongly 
oral and 


ins the practice of untouobability at 
in particular to work wholeheartedly 
torts the demand for the opening of t 


W£ the publio in general and women in 
•polttfon of this ovu and strongly „ 
too usage of walls and roads and equal 

publio institutions for the so-called untouchables. 

„ 7. Bite oonforenoe reiterates the demand tor the early paaetog of ■ Maternity 
Benefit Act for the whole of India. 
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The C. P. Women’s Conference 

The Central Provinces South Women's Conference heki its tenth session at 
flaoner on the 31st October and 1st November 1936 under presidentship of Miss 
Rmbeca Mmkm % education secretary, All-India Women's Conference. The presence 
of a number of women from villages in the neighbourhood at the conference was 
a noteworthy feature of this year's session. 

ifr#. Oodbole , in welcoming the delegates, said that the women's movement in India 
was described in some auarters as an extremist agitation, but she failed to under- 
stand the mentality of those who 'levelled such accusations without addnoing convincing 
arguments to support their view. She asserted that it behoved menfolk to help 
them in combating illiteracy among women and securing privileges for them which 
they claimed as of right and not as favours. 

Presidential Address 

i/i«i Rubeea Ruben in her address pleaded for a radical change in their menta- 
lity and wanted every woman delegate to think before she recorded her vote on the 
resolutions ooming up at the conference. Referring to sooial legislation impending 
in the Legislative Assembly she aaid that no good resalts could accrue by mere 
legislation unless they were prepared to take up social reform with the courage and 
zeal of ardent and sincere workers determined to purge their society of all evil 
customs. She deplored the tendency noticeable in English novels and other foreign 
publications to depict the bad aspect of Indian life ana said that they must counter- 
act this propaganda by contributions and articles in the foreign press giving an 
aoourate picture of the present conditions in India. 

Miss Ruben advised them not to discard their homes and reminded them that to 
manage home well was also a part of the national work. As mothers it was their 
duty to take proper care of ohildren, the future citizens of India, and unless they 
realised this vast responsibility there was no hope for the future. 

She advised them, with reference to the new constitution, not to be influenced by 
any consideration other than ability and urged them to send such representatives to 
the legislature as they thought could voice their opinion in the Councils. 

Resolutions 

The conference adopted several resolutions supporting Dr. 0. V. Deshmnkh's bill 
conceding the right of inheritance of property to women and Dr. Share's bill 
abolishing the dowry system, condemning the recent attacks levelled by responsible 
leaders on women taking part in public, movements and urging the Government to 
tackle the acute unemployment problem and to appoint committees in every district 
to oonduot temperance work. 

The conference urged the Government of India and provincial Governments to 
appoint oapable women particularly iu Education. Labour and Health Departments so 
as to ensure that women's interests were adequately safeguarded. 

kn all-India legislation to secure adequate maternity benefits was asked for in 
another resolution passed by the conference. 

The conference also advised women to caste their votes in favour of candidates 
in the coming elections who w ill be pledged to support Dr. G. V. Deshmnkh’s bill in 
the Legislative Assembly seeking to concede the right of inheritance of property 
to women. 


The Oudh Women’s Conference 

The Oudh Women's Conference was held at Lucknow ou the 16th. November 1936 
under the presidency of Lady Kailash Srivaetava . In the course of her address, 
the President said 

*The earning election is the most intriguing thing before us and I will take the 
first opportunity to emphasize that while making the best use of a bad job we, 
women, will agitate for our rights. We will fight for joint-electorate ; we will fight 
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carry oat cneir unties as members worthily. It is my without 

the cooperation and active support of women all over the province it is not poariblt 
to do anything substantial for the betterment of women. An organised effort is to 
be made and snoh a committee of Oudh women will greatly strengthen the hands of 
year representatives in the legislature. 

‘Closely connected with this question is the necessity of having team^mtatt Loyalty 
to women 1 s interest should be insisted upon. We have six seats hi U. P.Legls&tite 
Asaemblv and many women will oome from general constituencies, and let & bs an 
article of faith with us to vote jointly on any women's questions. The members ahal 
have the fullest freedom to use their votes on any matter thev chose to, onion It 
clashes with the expressed views and mandate of the A. I, w. 0. I want yen to 
give a olear lead in this direction. Up to now, women's representation was by 
nomination and as snoh there was little freedom to exeroise the right of speeoh 
or vote, according to the dictates of conscience or aooording to the dlotatos of any 
organization. Moreover, as they were new to the job women in all provisoes had 
to grope their way in the dark. But as we are now apprised of the situation,, it la 
oar duty to lay down rules and give directions to them so that ear group may be a 
solid phalanx. It is true that party sense will grow slowly bat we should male a 
beginning. Our efforts shonld be to have a watchful, intelligent and enlightened 
public outside and a compact party inside the legislature. 

'Coming to our social questions, I have to bring to your notice the sympathy and 
neglect on the part of the Government to implement the wishes of year Leg i slator* 
Without intense public agitatiou any legislate cannot be effeotive. Tour represen- 
tatives may be able to get a law passed, but it rests in the hands of the Government 
to enforce it. Like the Sarda Act the executive can almost make it a dead latter 
and thwart the will of the nation for social reform. I am here in partieiuar re- 
ferring to the Immoral Traffic Act which was passed by the U. P. Legislative Coun- 
cil. No steps so far have been taken to enforce it. It was with soma difficulty 
that the measure was passed by the House and now the Government is sleeping 
over it In the June session of the Council, attention 'vagi drawn to it but the see were 
were not at all satisfactory. _ t t t , 

'Similarly in regard to the Naik Girls Protection Act, It took the Government 
about six years to provide funds for establishing a rescue home for girls removed 
from brothels. The story of the Naik girls is as painful as it is shamafnl. U Is i s 
custom with this unfortunate community that their girls are brought ap to prostitu- 
tion and their boys marry among the data. The result is that minor girls 
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kept in places of bad repute but vigilance has been very ta. And to the aranad 
place, no foods were provided to found a home for these unfortunate victims whan 


ht upon the Government, 
man is inert Therefore, 


removed from places of ill-repute. . . . .. rnwi . Mf 

‘It is my firm conviction that unless pressure is brought upon toe 
their machinery moves very slowly and the conscience of man is 
my sisters, agitato, and agitato vigorously to root the socisl evils In our sonlity. 
Every day that passes is a reminder to us of our bumihjtiion. Be i tjmm onl tnno 
or the question ofNaik Girls, Government machinery must be made faater. 

‘As your representative in the local legislature I feel it aw ; duty t *^»***m 
you the question of women’s representation on the local bodies, L e^ the moaseipii 
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, ;8o farm my knowledge goat I have tutting bet praise for women who were 
yriw&wto. In pertfoalar I am aogSlntod with toe work done by Beg** 
HttfouHah flalwbn who wae your representative in Lucknow end lire. Bhatnagar who 
Iffi 1,1 Ojwopore. Informatione from rufous ether places ' nuke me IS, to say 
™L W0 *?P ®»vb shown great public spirit, gsnnine interest and unrivalled devotion 
to the public canse. I wm therefore, on year behalf pot forward the olaiea that 
wnansn should get tor larger representation on the *looaI bodies than at present (In 
passing I nay add, there is only one member in each.) In the second place, yon 
nare toeonsider toe eostion of the system of representation. I hare neverJoved 
poni patiwi. It muscles your opinions, cramps your indlvidnality and is subjeot to 
j^ofaieromi wire»pidiiag. we hare ample evidence to say that in the last elections, 
the use of the power of nomination was misapplied. Instead of nominating women 
wfiofiave done some pnblio eerrioe or who are educated, cultured and public-spirited, 
in mm oases, perms hare been nominated who are then to support a particular 
urge tbT sSoStion ™ prao ^ ce °* nom ™tiou stands self-condemned and 1 strongly 

I want joint electorate for women to the local bodies. I will not personally 
ttm n to Mnn e m communal electorate in this sphere. It is just the place where we 
^ . toft* *hjf c*Pcnment of joint electorate. Bat I want reserration of seats for 
soon tfme nH men hare bean able to forget their prejudice against women as women 
and treat them as oolleagues. 

‘fiegarding reservation, I endorse the riew of my friend and predecessor as 
pimndeoat, Kunwaram Lady ICabaraj Singe, that we should get one-third of the seats 
in the education and health committees and about similar representation on the 
general body. It is for yon to lay down the definite proportion. 


There are on toe anvil of the Legislative Assembly four social reform bills. Dr. 
Deshmnkh s Bill for giving property rights to women : Dr. Bhagwan Das ’a bill for 
inter-caste marriage ;Rao Banaaur M. C. Raja’s bill for removal of untonofaability, 
and another bill for tightening the Sarda Act I rive my whole-hearted support to 
the principles of all the bills and urge upon the Government and the M. L. A.’s to 
pass tome measures. The measures are long overdue and there is no reason to 
delay. Social reform, I know, is not a matter of bills and resolutions bnt legal 
recognition of toe right to change gives an impetus to modernise our social organi- 
aation. In India instead of thelaw going a step forward to help social reform 1 find 
the legal machinery even frits to register the changes that have been going on. 
I ask you who represent the best element in the women’s population of Oodh to 
give your verdiot for these measures of sooial reform. 

In the last winter, a conference was held in Calcutta to oonsider the question of 




borders of the States we find them in a large number. The question is an intricate 
one and we have not enough facts in our possession to come to a decision aa to the 
method of ohecking it. I think we should appoint a sob-committee to go Into the 
ouestien and suggest ways and means to oombat the eviL I will not go into further 
detail at present but wm wait for the report of toe committee. 


lady Srivaatava next appealed for the relief of beggars. She said that twice the 
proposal was brought before the Legislative Council and the Government spokesmen 
bad ezproaied sympathy and promised to look into the matter when the financial 
position Improved. Like toe ancient ‘payble when able*, this debt to toe sufferers 
of social negleot and apathy had ever been paid. The finances never improved and 

the municipalities, even t! they made any attempt to start snoh a thing, were dis- 

tonraged and so toe miserable lot of toe beggars remained very much the same, 

ttie urged that it was the doty of women to take active part in healing toe sooial 

disease. ‘Hen axe proverbially callous*, she remarked, and if we to act like them 
human Buffering wifi never end.* She appealed to ©very woman present at the 
conftoenoe, whether she was a member of a local board or not, to move their res- 
■SW 1 * 8 * 1 ■ *?■!■• where toe maimed and disabled could get shelter, 
where the atek oould be treated and toe hungry ted. 

The president thanked the members of the Oodh Women's Conference for their 
ktedMsa in giv$qg her a patient hearing. She said it was her endeavour to give her 
JeeJ. *® ^ womtoe oauee and She hoped they would be able to do something subs- 
tantial for the woman in general 
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all standing arrnrsmfng 
» Dr. 


The tel resolution waa moved for te ohair and . 

Sanaa of loss aft the deaths of Mrs. Ksmsia Mehre Dr. land, : 

Mia. Sahanit, treasurer of tha oonferenoe. 

Tha oonfaranoa called upon tha municipal authorities to provide adaoaato facilities 
for the introduction of oompuhtory education for girls in areas where It already 
exists for boys* It protested the omission of girls from aobemaa of medical inspection 
in schools oonduotea by the Government end oalled upon the provincial Government 
to take up the work ajreriy liegna by the oonferanoe. oommittee in Looknow. She 
oonferanoe requested the Government and all local bodies to provide adequate arrange* 
meats in sohools for play-grounds and physioal oulture. 

The conference give its support to Mr. B. Das’s Bill to amend the Child Marriage 
Restraint Aot and othar Bills intended to improve the status of women ; but mi 
that such pieoe-meai legislation should be replaced by lines affecting all the righto of 
women. The oonferanoe requested the authorities to tike more rigid steps towards 
the prevention of traffic in women and ohildren aog urged the necessity for proper 
rosono ho m e V r 

Another resolution said that it was the deolared polioy of Government te keep the 
consumption of intoxioating liquors at the minimum and it protested against the 
evening of new liquor shops as being contrary to that polioy. The ooafoenoe be- 
lieved that it indicated that the desire for iuoreasod revenue was being allowed to 
determine the exoise policy, and sinoe one of the major concern of the oonferenoe 
was the welfare of family and community life it called upon the Government to dis- 
cover other sonroes of income, thus guarding the pnblfo from the drink evil 

The oonferenoe viewed with alarm the increased number of oases of abduction of 
women and as a practical measure to oheok this evil urged the railway authorities to 
appoint women offioerB at railway stations who may render assistance to women 
travellers and reoommended that women be appointed on the Hallway Board and 
Local Advisory Boards. 


By another resolution the oonferenoe oalled upon the Government of India to in- 
troduce an All-India Maternity Benefit Bill on the same lines as in Bombay, C. P. 
and Madras. , 

The oonferenoe oalled upon the Government and loos) bodies to establish poor 
houses for beggars and introduoe legislation to prevent begging in public places. 

In oonolusion. the oonferenoe resolved that the District and Municipal Boards 
Aots, as amended in 1935, be so amended as to introduoe the prinoiple of election 
for women's special representation on these bodies and that a substantial reservation 
of seats be made for them in the general bodies as well as on the Education and 
Health Committees. 


The Cochin Woneo’s Cssfereace 


Problems connected with women's uplift, snob as the removal °f 
nervation of appointments in the Edncatmnal service, and infant welfare, birth oontroj 
•nd maternity oame on the tapis and resolutions were pained aft te fiSASStSJB 
the Ooohin Women’s Conference held on te list October IBM at te Sirkar Girls' 
High School, Ernaknlam, Dr. Oowri Amma presiding. 

The Oonferenoe was opened by grwnori F. K. Lakihmihultt te 

consort of His Highness, Ue Elays Baja, the Permanent President of te contra! 

N. l/imm, 1L L. C., weloomed the delegatee^ is a rtort «# 
peid.a tribute te Sriman NethyaramuM tor Aotorrhto the hoi iwitni b Ou 
Mu of woman's uplift is general and in pamonlar for tbe . liberal eawort 
pftrau«e ahe had extended — * 


’Sheiagietted Oat thw fftte, were new 
don, they bad no^ wgadeed^amwirea efotteely and 
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Srimati Nelkyaramma declared open the Conference. She said she was not a 
stranger In their midst, and she would prefer to have a hearty talk with them. She 
admitted that the Association bad not accomplished much so far, hat they could take 
legitimate credit for the awakening that was now found among the women of Cochin. 
Thirty years ago such a gathering of women, to which men were also invited as 
observers, would have been unthinkable and would have created a flatter in the 
dovecots of orthodoxy. Women now freely attended men’s gatherings and partici- 
.pated in debates. There was a change of outlook among women with regard to dress, 
jewellery, social movements and even education. The progress made was no doubt 
insufficient, bat it was safer to advance slowly but steadily. Fe$tina font* should be 
their watchword. She appealed to her sisters to give up their old superstitions and 
to march forward with the times. She referred to the need for a proper a building 
to honse the Association and hoped the Government would fulfill their promise with* 
out delay. She also laid stress ou the development of cottage industries and the en- 
couragement of handicrafts among women as means to augment their resources and 
to promote their economic prosperty. 

After light refreshment and music the president delivered an address. 

President’s Address 

In tiie course of her address the President referred to the unique posi •«> 
occupied by Indian women in ancient India and their present position and stress*, 
that women should realise their responsibilties as citizens, and that they should co- 
operate with men iu social service. She also urged that they should take a more 
intelligent interest in matters relating to the administration. She emphasised tbo 
need for the starting of a campaign for the removal of illiteracy among womeu and 
for spreading knowledge about health, infant welfare and maternity, bcliools should 
bo started for adult education. She also suggested that women who were not physi- 
cally able to bear the burden of motherhood should have birth control. 

Resolutions 

•Several important resolutions were then discussed and passed. After thaukiug tin 
Government for the last year's grant, the Conference requested the Government to 
grant Es. 300 this year to the Association to send delegues to the All-India Con- 
ference to bo held at Ahmedabad. 

There was a discussion on the resolution of Mrs. E. V. J lathi \c requesting th«* 
Government that unmarried lady teachers should be appointed in ail the primary 
schools of the 8tate. She urged that unmarried women teachers would alone be able 
to devote uudivided attention to pnpiis of tender age studying in the primary classes. 

Mrs. Tartan Vorghue opposed the resolution and fmma ihi Lalahmikutti Nethya - 
ramntm supported the view that married teachers wupm have the required patienu 
and tact, and that in any oase only teaohers who wrap* in m tout 15 years’ ser- 
vice should be appointed in primary ectopia. **" uiended to the 

effect that women teaohers of tfspiMI ^Appointed to teach in 

primary classes irrespective of the eimuMfeMi WBrnt* '4M¥ were married or 
unmarried. 

after adoptiug some more resolutions, the ceMOrauee come to a close with the 
President's concluding remarks. 


The Friviscere Wones’s Conference 

The annual session of the Travancore Constituency of the All-India Womens 
Conference was held at Trivandrum on the 7th. November IMt at the Women s 
College Hall, Mrs. Raman Tampi presided. . . .. . . 

Mrs. Rukmani Rama JCttrup in welcoming the gathering said that they had ah 
assembled in A spirit of social service. Tire towns were few and the countryside 
much larger Jaextent in comparison and the duty of educating the women of tnc 
countryside ha# to be tackled in an efficient manner. 
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Mrs. JBaHMm ?%«»#>* and that they hid met under very good auspices as the All; 
Travancore Conference was a fitting prelade to the celebration of the Birthday Week 
of H. H* the Maharaja, who was completing his 24th year of age and four years or 
glorious role on the 12th instant 

The object of the Central AU-India Women's Conference, she said, was the pro- 
motion of the education of both sexes at all stages and tne tackling of questions 
affecting the welfare of women and children. The resolutions tabled hid been framed 
conformably to these objeots. In Travancore womeu were not suffering tfrom the 
disabilities which their sisters elsewhere in ludia were suffering from, in point of 
education, the women of Travancore were not backward. But that was not enough. 
Subjects like compulsory medical examination, compulsory primary education, hostels 
for girl stadents etc., deserved serious consideration of this conference. Higher edu- 
cation now given to girls in colleges at present with certain additional subjects not 
included in thh present educatioual syllabus, she thought, would remove any com- 
plaint against their shortcomings iu practical life in or out of the house. The main 
work with which they in Travancore had to concern themselves, she said, were 
rural reconstruction, Harijau work, indigenous industries aud child welfare. As 
regards rural construction the President was happy to note that Her Highness 
Princess Karthikai Thinmal had inaugurated recently a scheme for the purpose and 
Sri Thankamma had been put iu charge of the work. Several constituencies had 
started long ago under this head and were showing good progress. Regarding Raiijan 
work, she said it was time tint women of Travancore noted what their sisters were 
doing elsewhere. They should also take to the organisation of stores and exhibitions. 
Iu regard to child welfare aud maternity it was necessary to pursue the work they 
liad undertaken with greater zeal. Her Highness the Maharani had, as the President 
of the last session of the Ali-Iudia Women’s Conference, given a lead in the matter 
of solving women’s problems by her thoughtful and invigorating speech and by her 
presence during the conference. It was highly desirable that it should be followed 
with advantage in the interest of the womeu of Travancore. In whatever capacity 
their lot in life might be ca9t as wife, mothor, daughter, or sister, it liad to lie 
remembered that they were the interprets of ancieut culture, and the ouatodians of 
their civilization. If the movement was worked with this iu view, success was 
bound to come. . 

The reports of the different constituencies were then read. 

Resolutions 


The afternoou session commenced at 3 p. m. when resolutions were passed. 

The Conference offered its felicitations to the Maharaja on his being the recipient 
of the title 0. C. I. E. aud expressed its loyalty aud gratitude to the Maharaja and 
Maharani Sethu Parvathi Hui for the patronage extended to the All India Womens 
Conference held at Trivandrum last year. The Conference thanked the Government 
and the public for all the help and encouragement in connection with the last session 
uf the All-India Women’s Conference. 

The Conference emphatically repeated its demand for (a) the introduction and 
enforcement of compulsory primary education throughout India ; (b) furthering adult 
education iu towns and villages by means of such measures as 01 cimilahn* libraries, 
(ii I Films, (iih Radio and Broadcasting. . .. , . 

The Conference recorded its firm conviction that women should bo adequately 
represented (a) on the Legislature (b) on the Municipal and other ioca bodies and 

r 7 . , V .l.~ i; I.rnvictinn for Ann lift 1 medicftl niDft! ltui 


requMtcU the Oovernmsnf to inaSe adequate provision for annul .«p*.iou 
in all Primary. Middle and High Schools of the btate, to make Domestic Science a 

be, etortjd inschoou.od ooil n to 
inculcate civic consciousness in citizens. Urging the need for a hotter nad gw Undiw; 
of and greater attention to the physical and psychological needs of children, , tho 
Conference urged that mothers’ classes, teachers’ training centres, child welfare centres, 
nursery schools and Kindergarten schools be started. 

The conference disapproved of professional begging m m ** Jbe need for togi 
elation for its prevention and called upon the }V 0 **** * v 

to Mnsraare s. w ,r " 

,a ^nSn S cT4°^ Te to D |oir e 9n Pr To take a more active part in rural uplift 
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work, tod urged ike need 
the diflam t provinces. 

The women of Trivandrum 


THE WOHBPS OQEIiERSBCBS |i 

social workers being Started In 


for training oestras for 


were mged to bend themselves sad work earnestly 


for a cleaner and healthier Trivandrum as the Divio Group was doing In Madras. 

legal disabilities sffeoting 


The conference urged the early abolition of all legal i 

and its whole-heartea support to all bills introduced in the Provincial and Central 
Legislatures for their removal. 

The Government was requested to consider the claims of women to be appointed 
at least as olerks in all the departments not now thrown open to women. The need 
for arousing the interest of the public iu questions of food values and creating a 
^ ‘\n prevalent ‘ ■ 


public opinion against the pr 


adulteration of food was stressed in another 


The Madras Women's Conference 

The Madras constituent Conference of the All India Women's Conference was 
held at the Madras 8eva Sedan, Kilpank, Madras on fhe 23th. No v ember 1936 
under the preeidenoy of Mrs. B. Rama Rao. The Conference was largely attended. 
The proceedings commenced with a prayer by Srimathi Visalakshi AmmaL 

Dr. (Mr 9.) Muthulaktkmi Reddi , in requesting Mrs. B. Rama Rao to take the 
chair, said that their President was not new to Madras. White she was in Madras, 
she took a great deal of interest in securing for women municipal franchise. While 
she was in JCngland, she did a great deal of work to remove the many misrepresenta- 
tions spread in England about Indian conditions and Indian women. The speaker did 
not think that they could get a worthier person to preside over their Conference 
than m* 1 *- B. Rama Rao. 


PfeesMeatinl Address 

Mrs. B. Rama Rao, in thanking them for the honour of electing her to the Chair, 
said that she had spent the* bast part of her life in Madras. She deemed it a great 
privilege to be invited by them to preside over that Conference. She was much 
interested in women's work ever Binoe her undergraduate days, and she thought that 
she maintained that interest even at this stage, although for a long time she had been 
away from Madras. The Women's Group in Madras had done good work. She felt 
that, at the present moment, the opportunity for work for Indian women was very much 
greater than what it was in the days when she was young. There was a great deal of 
preparatory work to be done in connection with the coming elections, which was going 
to aroase women to a sense of their responsibility. They might boast of having a 
franchise. But in her opinion the acquiring of the vote was not an end in itself. It was 
the use ef the vote that was of great importance. That object must constantly be kept 
in view, in order to educate the new electors as to how to use their votes correctly. 
That was not an easy task. They must be able to send the right people to the 
Legislatures. Women’s organisations must be able to draw up questionnaires and *o 
insist that right type of people were chosen. There were various social laws which 
must ultimately be ohanged by the legislature of each province. To do that, a certain 
amount of public opinion must be aroused and that public opinion could be created 
by propaganda. 

Continuing, she said that she had travelled during the last two months in different 
parts of India, and wherever she had gone, her instinct had been to find out how 
women's organisations were working in each town. She would be justified in saying 
that in Madras she felt a sense of great disappointment, and there was so little 
effort made in comparison with the education that bad spread in different parts of 
India. In many towns, there were brilliant Indian women, but they were not pre- 
prred to devote some amount of time for organisation and work of this character. 
To her, it seemed that the two things whioh Indian women lacked were discipline ana 
organisation. They had found again and again that Indian women had great enthu- 
siasm to faagln a piece of work, but they had not enough discipline aud training- 
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dpil victory they would be able to promos rerr riSdlv W J&L my **■ — 


the right type of cand i dates elected to the Legislatures. •* — |fn '^ 

. , g * id . the ooadWo# of Iadiu «wn had to to 

improved. Essentially, orthodoxy most give way with regard to oertain nnssttens 
concerning the health and education of women. There ware oertain ideals, ooatome 
and traditions, whioh belonged to their homes and which were associated wuh ortho- 
doxy of which they were proud. But there were certain other against 

which they most constantly carry on a campaign, not forgetting that the things which 
were good ought to be preserved for their society. A constant mart be oarried 

on for the better provision of health arrangements for woman all over India 
Villages were badly served. Next to health, osms ed uc ation. Anyone who was 
interested in the mental, material and spiritual progress of the oouniry mart reeHae 
that birth control was a topic whioh they oould not entirely. Then, there 

wee the question of legal status for women. There were several lawe whioh affboted 
Indian women and she found that these would be dinqm d when they considered 
the resolutions. 

She concluded by asking them to chalk out a definite pieoe of work to be done 
immediately. Women of the world should stand together, fibs booed that the Inter- 
national Alliance in Europe, with which she was connected, woukf be ahortlv invited 
to India, and then the women of the world would toirAan opportunltoto see tha 
progress they had made. She wished the Conference saooets. 

Annual Report 

Mrs. Kurivan next read the annual report of the Madras Oonatitnenoy tor the 
year 193a The report stated that a social feature of the activities during tfie period 
was the support given by its members to the Oivio Group formed in the oity tor 
making Madras a healthier and more beautifnl city to Uve in. Tbit gave an oppor- 
tunity to most of the members to make a detailed investigation of the various 
requirements of the city. On several occasions, members were invited by the Boro- 
pean Association, the Rotary dub, the Y. W. CL A., the Y. M. 0. A., eto. to express 
their views on subjects, like parks and playgrounds, markets, housing, drainage and 
water-supply, eto. The members still continued to work most enthusiastically In 
this field. Mrs. Buck, the moving spirit of the Civic Group, was one of the etaimoh 
supporters of the Conference. 

Another speeiai feature of the year, the report stated, was enthusiasm sod interest 
evinced by some of the numbers in tile Leper Day campaign of this year. II mnst 
be stated that the leprosy relief work started in the city three years ago wee an 
outcome of the Conference. In 1913, one of the items of sooial work selected wee 
“tackling the leprosy problem in the city”. The Standing Committee member tor the 
year was briefed to go into the ways and means of giving effect to this resolution, 
and it was not a mere accidental coincidence that, while forming the preUmiaary 
committee which eventually organised the City Leprosy Relief CotinoU, the fcBurgoon- 
Qenezai called upon Mrs. Kuriyan to be the Secretary of the Qbuaell. She still 
continued to be the Secretary of this Council. It was gratlfyiag to note that the 
Leprosy Relief work hud progressed very satisfactorily. Considerable enthusiasm 
ana public opinion had been aroused, especially among the student poptuaupa. 

Besides the opening of leprosy clinics m the city, s scheme for constricting 
reserve blocks in the Leper Settlement, Cbingleput, for segregating infectious patients 
from the city, was sont to the Governmont in April this year. The Government had 
now accepted the scheme and the construction of the buildings would shortly bo 
commenced. _ 

Special mention must be mado about tho rescue undertaken by Dr. Mnthwakebmj 
Hedcu. an important member of the constituency. She was providing a home and 
Bhai% for so many women and destitute children. Her generosity and her 
untiring efforts were entirely responsible for the success ojtbjs M 

The slam improvement worn carried on by the Social ^Section Secretaay, Brl 
Visalakshmi Ammal, was another outstanding feature of women s activities In Madras* 
The Madras constituency had been peculiarly privileged this year in having Mrs. 


m 


Swamtelhaia, a member of this constituency. as the Hon. Organising tSeeretary of 
the A. I. W. G. They fait that in honouring her, the AU-India Oonferenoe honoured 


They were proud to report that two members of the constituency were elected to 
the Knnioinal Council this year, and a third one as Alderman. 

In conclusion, the Committee took the opportunity of oonveying their gratefol 
thuA* to all the members for their oo-operation and active support In the work of 
the Oonferenoe. 


The following resolutions were then put from the ohair and passed 

.“This meeting resolves to congratulate His Highness the Maharaja of Travanoore 
and his Government on throwing open all the State temples to Hindus of all classes, 
and hopes that this lead will be followed up by all the Indian StateB. 

“This meeting calls upon suitable women to come forward to contest the elections 
for the general seats through the general constituencies, in addition to the reserved 
seats for women, and it appeals to all political parties in the country to pat up and 
return as many deserving women as possible for the general seats. 

Pr. (Mrs ) Mathulakshmi Rtddi next moved the following resolution : “This public 
meeting of women gives its whole-hearted support to the sooial bills, with the nece- 
ssary amendments proposed by the AU-India Women’s Conference at its half-yearly 
meeting, and appeals to the members of the Assembly to unanimously pass those 
Bills into law. 

She said that the general condition of women was very pathetic, and unless Bills 
like the one introduced by Dr. Deshmukh in the Assembly were passed, women’s 
condition could not be bettered. A great deal of opposition to the Bill was to be 
noticed, and she appealed to women to carry on a vigorous campaign in support of 
the BUI and also to take such measures for improving the health of women. 

Mrs. Ammu Swaminatham seconded the resolution. She said that Dr. Deshmukh 
had written to the Women’s Indian Association that the Qovernment would support 
his Bill only as far as the interest of widows were concerned. The Government’s 
attitude, she considered, was a wrong one, and she hoped that the Association would 
agitate for giving the benefits of the BUI to daughters as well. 

Brimathi Alamelumangathayarammal and Srimathi Saraswati supported the resolu- 
tion, whioh was carried. 

Mrs. Dorothy Jinarajadaaa moved “that this Conference appeals to the Government 
to have an inquiry made as to conditions of child labour in the city of Madras and 
the whole presidency, particularly with regard to the beedi boys, and taUor shop 
boys, and to briug m legislation that will prevent children from being overworked, 
underpaid and harshly treated in the workshop. At least the hours of work ana 
conditions, and special provision for adolescents and children that are laid down in 
Chanter V of the Factory Act, should be made to apply to all workshops employing 
children and young men.” 

Mrs. Timothy seconded the resolution and it was oarried. 

The following resolution was then put from the chair and carried 

‘•This public meeting is of opinion that all temples which derive any income 
should be brought under the jurisdiction of the Hindu Religious Endowments Board, 
and the Board should apportion some of the income of all temples under them for 
the improvement of education and health of the people wherein these temples are 
situated. 


“This meeting strongly recommends that 
Tirupsti, Madura and Rameswaram where 
v homes should be established for the 


famous 

beggary 

shelter 


centres of pilgrimage, such as 
is practised on a Targe soale, 
beggar homes should be established for the shelter and for proper care of the dis- 
abled beggars and for work houses for the able-bodied beggars/’ 

Mrs. Aohuta Mtnon moved the following resolution 
* “This publio meeting of women is strongly convinced that ‘untouchability’ is a 
Mot on any religion ana a stigma, and urges the public to completely eradicate this evil." 

Mrs. Menon said that it was not necessary to make a speech to appeal to than to 
remove this blot They had now the noble example of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Travanoore, and they had before them the great and inspiring example of i Mahatma 
G andhi to follow. She appealed to them to make some tangible efforts to : 
untouohability. 

8rimsthi Vuolakthi Ammo/, in seconding the resolution, appealed to the 1 
present to do their hit to remove the curse. The evil was slowly dying out, hat 
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to prohibit tte tapping of toddy and other drinks from the trees belonging to them. 

“Thte *fwUI^nL ,1 iSU e K S d „" r# * Chowiappa seconded the following resolution 
zinATnnM^hfy^kf ® m P ll8 k<w{!y protests against the various newspapers and m 
?£w££ bl,Bhi W obsceiie advertisements It appeals to the Press, asa whole, to tee 
Rf* 0 .^ 06 is .abolished. It also urges the dovernment to take 
^^e the provisions of the Indian Press lot sufficiently effective 
t0 PJt down this demoralising aspect of the Press.” 

5® resolution was pusea after some discussion. 

Tne following resolutions were next adopted unanimously without any disoussion I— 
J®" 8 m ®? k| og strongly recommends to all political parties that in the selection of 
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devote the amount collected for the eatabnshmont of a special canoer hospital in the 
oi \t«iR d 2? r 08,1061 clinics in the District Hospitals. 

xnia Conference recommends that Government should help the Corporation in 
every possible way in solving the housing problem in the city.” 

Mrs. Henaman moved : “This Conference calls upon the publio for active support 
and full co-operation to work out the aims and ideals of the women's Civic Group." 

Mrs. Hensman said that the group discussed very important questions in an 
informal way l and its members were intent on effecting more real improvement. The 
topios they discussed included the improvement of parks and play grounds, markets, 
nousing conditions in the city and the advancement of primary education, the mem- 
oera welcomed all assistance from the women of the city. 

aufis Cowdrey seconded the resolution and it was adopted unanimously. 

Mug MacDougall moved : “This Conference urges that differentiation shook! be 
a “L tb* status of the Matriculation and the School Final Examination and that 
the S. 8. L. C. Examination be made different from an examination for entering the 
Universities". 

Miss MacDougall said that it was time that parents and others realised that edu- 
cation in their schools was given chiefly for the purpose of entering the Universities. 
There had been oomplaints from the Universities that a large number of students 
not equipped for University studies entered them* and it was stated that that was the 
mem reason of the large failures. The general education given should hereafter be 
suitable to the general needs of everyday life. She said that the present School 
Final System was working satisfactorily and would suggest that in any reform it 
might be left in tact but a separate entraace examination might be held for those 
desirous of entering the Universities. Such a scheme would greatly relieve both the 
Universities and the sohools. 

IJr. 8tok*y seconded the resolution which was then carried nnanimoualv. 

Him Oummadikam moved : “This Conference urges that there ( should be a greet 
ex P 8 2»on and improvement in the education of women in Home Science. 

. ^Bhia Conference urge that every large province in India shook! have a speoial 
wol for Home Soienoe." 
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Qm tpftffVf nid that Decide bid not toffidenUr na1faort*thn cnifakM mnA tm. 
poiSwjiSd the dignity ofthe Bam 1 fSuded nw 

•deuces and it was necessary that the subject should be specially taught by trained 
persons. She was glad to Inform the Conference that the Madras University had 
Uen the first steps in the direction "of including the subject for a degree course and 
a Committee had been formed to draw up the soheme, studies and the sylhUras. 
The Women’s Conference should take special interest in the subject 

Mrs. Thivy seconded the resolution which was then adopted unanimously. 

. Miss MacbmtH s next moved : * While t hankin g the Government of Madras for 
financing a welfare worker to train local women for the proper enforcement of the 
Aot of Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Children and to organise a 
Besoue Home, we earnestly urge that adequate grants should be given both to the 
Vkjlaaoe Shelter and to the Rescue Home for their efficient and continuous working”. 

Mrs. Dadabhai seconded the resolution. The resolution was next adopted unanimously. 

Miss Black moved : “This Conference urges the extreme necessity of making volun- 
tary efforts for promoting the desire for literacy”. 

lOss Black said that literacy by itself was no virtue at all. There must be the 
keenness to learn and. hear and read. They must cultivate the reading hahit of the 
people. A large percentage of the pupils who attended primary schools dropped 
into illiteracy after that stage. Those who were interested in the welfare of tho 
country should see that the desire for literacy among the people was increased, 
literacy was a means to open out a new world. The speaker also hoped that the 
Women’s Associations would associate themselves with the Library Association which 
was doing good work in the direction. 

Mrs. Dwacahayam in seconding the resolution referred to a method that she had 
devised to teach to read and write Tamil in a few days. It was adoptod unanimously. 

Mrs. Tampoe moved : “This Conference expresses the oonviotion that carefully 
organised and regulated hostels for women students and better quarters for women 
teachers are urgently needed”. 

Mrs. Tampoe said that when she was asked to speak on the subject, she inspected 
about half-a-dozen women’s hostels and found that all of them were far from satis- 
factory. She knew that most of them could be improved. She had found in India 
the people were inolined to minimise the privileges they had and to exaggerate the 
difficulties. They would not also trouble themselves to ascertain the existing condi- 
tions. 8he hoped that the Conference would take practical steps to improve the 
conditions in the hostels. 

Mrs. Ammu Swaminathan in seconding the resolution said that some of tho other 
oonstitnenoies of the All-India Women's Conference had taken up the question in 
hand and the speaker was Bare that Madras also would do that. If the Conference 
would take the question in right earnest, sufficient help would be forthcoming. The 
resolution was carried. , , 

A resolution requesting the Government and the Madras Corpoation to tackle 
the beggar problem was adopted. 

Mrs. L. Pamhkar , who moved the resolution, said that the presence of beggars 
in public places materially affected oivio welfare. While it was inhuman to neglect 
the disabled and the destitute, it was objectionable to allow able bodied men to beg. 
Most of them being the victims of contagious diseases they were a source of danger 
to publio health. To solve the problem, it was necessary to house the beggars. There 
should be a comprehensive legislation to prohibit begging in publio places. 
AIT beggars should be segreted and medically examined. There should be alms-hos- 
pt tals alms-houses and orphanages to house them and industrial concerns to make 
use of the available labour. Expenditure on this aooount could considerably be reduced 
bm utilising the existing charitable institutions and by practising strictest economy is 
au matters. A fair proportion of the King George V. Memorial Fund and of the 
amount allotted for rural reconstruction might be utilised for the purpose. Fuads 
Jd also be raised by appeal to the publio and iu other ways. 

Mrs. Wattal, who spoke on the question of housing at the Conference, said that 
_ j an knew the pernioious effects of bad housing, and congested areas, of ill- 
ventilated rooms and dismal surroundings. They were also aware of the high 
mortality rate in the City. The slum population of the City had increased, it was 
stated, by 40,000 between 1921 and 1931. It was also estimated thatoyer 10000 people 
livedin the streets of Madras. It was estimated that about 6jOOO hots and 92000 
houses in the O^y were over-crowded. The increase in the number tf houses was 
not keeping paoe wiih the inorease in the population. 


He All Beipl leaea Workers’ Csrimace 


Hub All-Bengal Women Workers' Conference was held at the Altai BAR, Odentti 
on the llth. (Meta ItSI under the presidency of Bre. Strata lfefta Meet at 
lMSa. About 800 delegatee from the mofomil and the city attended the Conference. 

In her addreeti Xra. Ohoee appealed for the remoulding of society and the 
noEtto of the preeent day !n the fight of the ideals of equality and independent. 

Iw was dene the sufferings and* obstaoles confronting thorn would melt away ia 




Mia. Qkom next referred to the repressive measures taken by the 

and the continued detention of the sons of the soil without open trial, oritioM 
DTobiem of nntonohability and Appealed for the development of oottage Industrial. 
p Mrs. Mokitti D*vi, President of the Beoeption Committee, while giving duo tribute 
to the Women's Protection Society and aimilar Institutions, for their services to the 


appealed to women themselves to take their oourage in tota hands In order to 
eradicate this vioe against womanhood. The unemployment problem among an aeo- 
tiona of society, she remarked, had brought women out of their hearths and 
and the matter required careful handling as women of the present-day had in 
i to earn n living for themselves and their families. 


Poet Tkgon’i Altai 

Tbs second dnv's session of the Conference wu MM on the next dsy.ths IJM. 
OdtaMr 1IU- Poet Rabindranath Tag"* sddreeeed the UdiernMemUcd in J* l * 1 °®* , * r * 
The proceedings oornmonoed with “Bsnde Metaram « India s MaMonal hnUtsa. 

U t& oourwofhia address the Poet observed : The birth of U>i» Mrth, iS wary 
imilniriit knew, was preoeded by tremendous revolutions in the Nature • order. 

of yews after that there oame on the earth the first faint signs of Ufa wMoh 
S5SSS iong with it the first feelings of pan* Mightier and greater than the blind 
fortSof nature this throe of lifo was accepted by man. 

That however let loose a centrifugal tendency-ja tendency f® brew it im but uwbm 
woS waeto prerent it from being split op. The bound* of the family and elan 

wM ?«L^i.™B^ tt ^ e to ri tt^htete^5 , the human civilisation when man asserted 
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n a o aaaa r y part of their being. This ignorance and inperetition which had ao- 
onmoiated among them for agee had been retarding progress of men. That illiteracy 
and superstition which had enveloped (he entire country had its root in the secluded 
corners of our home. ' 

The only redeeming feature of the situation. Dr. Rabindranath went on to say, 
was the awakening consciousness of women witnessed even in the East Everywhere 
it had been realised that seolusion of our women in homes had done irreparable in- 
jury. The Poet had travelled all over the world and almost everywhere seen the 
new signs. In Mahomedan countries like Persia, where oustoms regarding women 
were unduly severe, women had been educated and were now! taking their rightful 
pleog in the society. The progress of women in Japan was known to all. In China 
women had taken In their hands the defence of their motherland. Conditions in 
Spain would tell the same tale. To save their motherland they had not hesitated to 
take part in the bloody warfare. 

It would be wrong to suppose that these women in those countries had given up 
their womanly virtue and imitating men. There could be no more serious mistake to 
think that women's attainment would achieve their fullness in their limited sphere 
alone*. It was women alone who could save this civilisation whioh was proceeding to 
its goal of destruction through a thorny path stained with blood. Civilisation made 
by man was in the melting pot It was m Western countries where man-made civi- 
lization had flourished most. This one-sided civilization, the savants of those coun- 
tries had opined, was In its way to dissolution since it had not been supplemented 
with and mellowed by the womanly intellect and sentiments. 

Just at the time when the situation had seemed hopeless, women had entered the 
arena. Even a slight vestige of the civilisation would remain after its impending 
dissolution. It would be women's sacred task to create a new civilisation on its ruins. 
Man's intellect and woman's heart acting in union would bring about that new state 
of things. Then and then only they would be able to take their rightful place. 

But before they aspire to ao that, warned the Poet, they must assert themselves, 
remove their ignorance and refuse to bow down to blindness and superstition. They 
must be brighter in intellect and have a wider outlook. Indian women were never 
to think for a moment that they were lowly and downtrodden. They were to disoard 
their age-long ignoranoe and rise to the occasion. The new age was coming. 

Resolutions 

a number of resolutions were then passed. They recommended that an All Bengal 
MahiJa Bapgha was to set up on communal lines having its branches in every town 
and if possible in every village in Bengal. A committee would be formed with 20 
members from Calcutta and 40 members from muffasil. 

The Conference condemned the future constitution as harmful to the country's interests 
and recommended that the policy of Indian National Congress should be followed in 
this regard. The 6angha would help the women candidates set up by the Congress. 

The Conference regarded that the only remedy to remove unemployment was the 
abolition of oapitalism. It should be the aim of the Sangha to help the unemployed 
with money or promotion of arts and orafts in this country. 

The existing repressive laws were condemned and their abolition was demanded. 
The demand was also made of freedom of Press, individual liberty and right of hold- 
ing meetings without hindrance. 

The Conference expressed its dissatisfaction at the light punishment passed on the 
offenders at the retrial of the Khorde Govindpur case and requested the Government 
to file an appeal against the decision so that a heavier sentence might be passed on 
them. The Conference farther drew the attention of the Government and tne public 
to orimes against women in certain districts in East and North Bengal and suggested 
that Government should pass -heavier sentences on the offenders which would have 
the Effect of lessening the number of inoidents. 



British India and Indian States 

The Conference of Princes ft Ministers on Federation 

▲ MatOtBbmN of Indian Princes and their Ministers, held at Bomber on the 
SOto. Ocfta her 1938 wider the auspices of the Prinees Ohamher under the 

‘^ SSTTfluf JP kol ? ur ' P^se dsreeolutjoo expressing the opinion that the Indian 
Stater reply to toe Government regarding Federation and matters oonneoted ‘ 


jean in 
historic 


with and anting therefrom should be a joint one on behalf of ' the 8tatea71hia7e^ 
oonJd be given only after a fortnight after the next meeting of the Princes' Chamber 
in February next by whioh time the tour of the Viceroy's advisers in the I ndia n fttah t 
would he n n i ahe d . In the meanwhile, the States should adopt a non-oommittal attitude. 

_ I* B. Makwrqi of Dholpwr , Chancellor, in hit inaugural 

address, traced the history of Federation and the Government of India Act o? 1935, 
toe Princes’ part therein and the opposition of a certain section of Princes to Federation!, 
He next dealt with events leading to the present confer enoe and said that IP-rt ittrai 
after careful consideration, had prepared a report oontoining additions, amnudmants, 
reservations and limitations to the draft Instrument of Accession. ^ 

The Ghanoellor referred to the discussions whioh have been held in the last six- 
i in India and Britain on constitutional reforms and speoificsllj mentioned toe 
ie announcement by Prinoes at the first Round Table Conference of their rsadl- 
i to nooept the invitation of British India to join the All-India Federation, as a 
re of goodwill. It was. however, made dear then that 8tates would naturally 
on the preservation of their sovereignty and internal autonomy, The consent 
of Balers and States was also made oondition preoedent to Federation. On hit return 
from ffepand after the first Bound Table Conference, he ciroulatod his scheme of 
"confederation” prior to entering Federation. This was only partially accepted by 
the Chamber of Princes in 1932 but the result was that rareguards were introduced. 
VHto toe passing of the Government of India Act of 1935 the British Govsnunsut 
stood committed to the inauguration of Federation and States had now been asked to 
speoify within a short time the terms whereon they would agree to federate. He 
honestly felt that the federal constitution was an intensely complicated ouo. 

HU Hiahneu next referred to the meeting, in Bombay last August, of Ministers 
and the subsequent meetings of groups of Ministers, the Hydari Committee meeting 
in Bombay to September and the final conference of Ministers during the last three 
days, as toe result of which Their Highnesses bad the report in their hands contain- 
ing toe suggested reservations, limitations and additions to the draft Instrument of 
Accession. The Chancellor thanked the Vioeroy for having decided to send repre- 
aentaiives to tonr the 8tatos in order to olear points of doubt and detail aac for 
postponing their tour so as to enable Princes to nold the presenttoonsultotions. 

The Chancellor then proceeded to emphasise the need for a united effort and sail 
"If we am well organised, I can visualise the possibility of creating a liaison for sll- 
Indin purposes only with vetted interests outside the States and large aooeesion of 
strength tothis party later on oould be had from the landed aristocracy and the 
a^SSumoy of week? to British India. We could thus bring into beiw an All India 
Conservative Party whioh would exercise that influence in the, de stinies of this 
oountry whioh n party composed of stable -elements' always does in prsjwrtoT ana 

Sftn&isBtss ?# wsjss 
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. sticks to me and persists” he said. Qnoe a State signed the Instrument 

of Aobesfdon and agreed to federate, it deliberately and knowingly handed over its 
sovereignty appertaining to all subjects. He said, u Oaoe Hie preliminaries are over, 
let the pros and oons be weighed, the implications onderstood and the consequences 
appreciated. And after that federate with a dear mind and an open heart if that 
were the advice of conscience. Once we enter the arena, come what may then, let 
ns stick to your guns like good soldiers and bravely face whatever situation may 
arise. Until then let us not be in a hurry.” 

From what he had been able to grasp of the question of Federation, His __ 

ness was more inclined to keep out of it than in it. Tet that was not his 1 

considered judgment Rulers had yet to get the draft Instrument of Accession 
reoast and amended in the light of superior legal experience and knowledge. It was 
also essential to get expert opinion on the financial aspect of the problem. Apart 
from what was being discussed by the Conference of Ministers regarding reserva- 
tions and limitations, there remained several outstanding aspects of the problem 
which had to be carefully examined. The Government of India Act had not been 
carefully examined section by section and the several seotions that would affect 
States had not been scrutinised. Similarly the devastating influence of Federation 
over States and the position of the individual federating States had not been properly 
appreciated. Let it not be forgotten that the Aot contained 120 sections, practically 
based on similar provisions in the federal constitutions of the United States of 
America and of Australia. Sections and provisions had been interpreted and com- 
mented on and a large body of judge-made law had grown upon the subject. It was 
but natural that when an Indian Federal court deals with cases arising out of 
sections of the India Act, it would be materially guided by those precedents. The 
general trend of those precedents had extended the sphere of Federation over the 
federating States to the detriment of their individual integrity . 

The Maharaja of Panna said that with all the handicaps, Princes were masters of 
their own houses but under Federation, it would not be the case. Entering the 
Federation meant ceding sovereignty, their cherished possession. They could be 
reduced to the position of constitutional rulers. The Hindu ideals of Raja and Praja 
were likely to be obliterated. 

He urged the examination of the other side of the picture also as he did not 
want to scare Princes. By agreeing to federate, they would for the first time be 
exercising influence in the Government of the country. British Indian parties would 
have to seek their support. It might be that they would be the first party to form 
the future Government of India under the reformed constitution, but this was 
possible only if they were united. He suggested the formation of a parliamentary 
party of Princes who should send their own representatives to the Assembly. This 
would mako the British Indian politician seek their support. 


The Maharaja of Bikaner , tracing the history of Federation, referred to his speech 
at the first Round Table Conference on behalf of the States Delegation and said that 
they had offered to consider the question of joining the Federation subject to threo 
essential conditions, namely (1) that India retained the British connection being an 
equal partner in the British Commonwealth, (2) that equitable agreement was reached 
between all parties concerned to cover relations between the two Indies and (3) that 
sufficient safeguards were provided to protect and safeguard the Rulers' sovereignty. 
He urged that Princes should consider the unique nature of the Indian Federation. 
The picture was not yet complete. Several patches had yet to be filled. He also 
warned the Princes that if they lagged behind, things would go beyond their control 
and they might have to regret the occasion. He wished that Princes would consider 
this aspect and weigh the pros and cons of the problem and ultimately decide 
whether it was in their interest to federate or not. 

* Mr. Zutehi, Dewan of Rewa , said that his Maharaja from the beginning opposed 
Federation and still remained so. He suggested the appointment of three committees 
with experts, to examine and report on the financial and fiscal implications of Fede- 
ration, to examine the reservations alreadv suggested by the Ministera' Conference 
and to examine the constitutional rights of Princes. 

It was understood, the Dewan of Rewa circulated a memorandum among the Princes 
and Ministers stating that it was essential that relations between the Crown and 
States should be denned (in other words, Paramountcy should be defined) and that 
this question should be immediately taken up .and settled before the States agreed 
to join the Federation,* 
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# Oa rejramption, this morning, a resolution waa moTod appreciating the work dooo 
fcy ftej fai iwBn Conference and recommending that theroportot tht CMfmtN 

. Khm ****** Naki Bakuk Mahmud Buaam, Prime Minister of Bahawatear, 
is understood to hate opposed endorsement of the resolution as it stood. 

Or P. PaUanL aairmSTof the Ministers* Oonf eronoTsrid thaTttfce Conference 
did not endorse the recommendations, it would mean that the work of the Minis ters 1 
Conference would be a waste. He appealed to the House not to torpedo *9 recom- 
mendations. He suggested that Princes should make them at lemt the bmiA of die* 
ouasion with, the Viceroy’s representatiTes visiting States shortly. 

After a brief discussion, the Gonferenoe is understood to hare adopted the : 
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»»» w.iu the help of Ur.Jmbp Wmdm. Urn 

i points m detail aadffaalhr estate without any i 

fwo SttMtamlttoes ware tamed by the joint cental nee to examine the oertaia 
sections of the Indie Aet end Hie financial tapliocticn* of Mention with the 
Maharaja of Phtkfla and the Nawab of Bhopal ae Chairmen respectively. 

The two expert committees an to submit their report* to the Standing O—it tee 
of the Chamber of Princes before the end of Jannary and these reports will be con- 
sidered at the neat meeting of the Chamber. It was pointed out that in Yiew of the 
appointment of those two committees, the States hate been naked not to gin final 
replias to the Government 

winding up the r " 

for making the CwJ 

*the mbit of numbers, keenness and output, 

The Jam 8ak$b then proposed the vote of thanks and said that 4U won grateful 
to the Chancellor for giving them a lead in matters that concerned them eo vitally. 
Baja of Mandt seconded the vote of thanks which was carried with aoola- 


og up the proceedings, the Ofaanoellor thanked the Balers and Ministers 
ig the Goaferenoe a success. He aided that he was happy to say that in 
of nombers, keenness and output, It had been a record eeeeum. 


% The following is the fall text of the resolutions adopted by the Conference 



the 8tates ere required to send in theii proposals to n fortnight after the next session 
of the Chamber eo that the States may take advantage of the occasion for collective 
dleomeiona before they finally submit their proposals. 

{Maharaja of Jaaftra proposed, Maharaja of Patiala seoonded, and pawed 
unanimously). 

(8) Resolved that a Committee may bo constituted consisting of the following liar 
the purpose of ascertaining the financial implications of Federation : 

Ghirman-Oonvener, Nawab of Bhopal ; Princes Members : Msharana of Dboipor 
and Jam Saheb of Nawanagar ; Minister Members : Sir P. Pattani, Sir Joseph Bhore 
yUkOgd)^ Mr JK snla ( JindT, and Mr. £ otak (Janjim) ; Experts : Sir B. N. Kitra and 

The limit of expenses Re. 15£00 is guaranteed by Princes if funds are not avail- 
able. The Committee is to report to the Standing Committee of the Chamber throogh 
the Ghaaoellor by the end of January. Arrangements will be made to enable Indin- 
dnal States to obtain advioe from financial experts on their own oaew. 

(8) Beeolved that a Committee may be constituted consisting of the following for 
fit# purpose indicated below : 

Chairman : Maharaja of Patiala ; Prinoes Members : Msharana of Dholpur, Maha- 
raja of Bikaner. Maharaja of Dewas (Junior), Maharaja of Pinna, Nawab of Bampnr 
and tha Tnvanu of Iimbdi. Minister Members : Sir Akbar Hydari (Hyderabad) Mr. 
Abbaai (Bhopal), Mr. Amaraath Attal (Jaipur), Mr M. finsa (Indore), Mr. Maanbhal 

tfm “‘■SVa PSSEiS 

in), ObL Haksar, Mr Iiaqoat Hyat Khan, Mr. D. K. 8en, Dr. ZutaM, Mr. 
Pawar Kaawamain, Pandil Dhaiam Naram, Mr. M. a Sharrna, Mr/ Nafai 
Komed Hnwain, Mr. Miqbool Mahomed (Sauhm) and two members of onoh 
group. 

The work of Me Committee will be to 

«f India Aet from Me point of view of . _ . 

if the rmionai gonna will H made avrifrMf tf Oh Committee: the 
to nbmttaro^ of Me Frinoee r 


(Cochin), 
Mr. Pawa 
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a quasi-pubUo oooacion. Ait is the trouble and that is the ozitiolsa so tsr es the 
States' people ere eonosroed. 

ft™**”*, g f - Sitoramayya add: “Our mutual relation* may now be here 
s nmm a ri aed. India is one^_ end indivisible. roll *it Provinces or States, oaH 
J pro blems politial or eoonomio, call its organisations, foonferenoro or 
Congresses. Its scheme of Government must one day be a genuine Federation, 
—• pyramid of States and Provinces with a Central Qovmmrat presbBnc 
over the various States and Provincial Governments, the latter enWfau full 
authority, based {on the principle of Responsible Government and hoBt up on 
the plinth of representativejnatitations. To bring this about, a pyramidal aoaflbldiug 
is built by the nation in which the Congress forms the apex of a aeries of otgem- 
sations oonneoM with Trade Unions^LftoUr, Peasantry, Sooisl and eooie-eoonemio 
institutions and the States’ people, without the factor at the top the organisation 
beoomes truncated. Without the factors at the bottom it beoomee baasfeas. The 
Congress is pledged to this ideal. If that is so, it should be the equal oonoarn of 
the Indian National Congress to see that the interna) autonomy of the 8tates and 
the Provinces is equally well-secured for the people of the respective areas. la this 
view, the Lucknow Congress has stated that it stands for the same civil, politioal 
and ososoenltto libertries for every part of India. Why then doss it say that the 
struggle for liberty within the States has to be carried on by the people of the 
States themselves ? It may be the! delegates from the States are fewer in 
number than those of the Provinces. Bat the Congress Is equally the Congrats of 
the whole Indian nation. Its creed is equally binding upon the people of the Pro- 
visoes* The high principle of Satyagraha and its corollary of suffering has base 
imbibed by the people of the States no less than of the provisoes. In the general 
movement of Oi^INaobedienoe and Satyagraha. the people of the 8tatee have taken 
their due share in common with the people of the Provinces and, apart from the 
generalised movement of 1980-31 and 1938-33, in particular oases oaUTog for 8d«* 
grabs, the States’ people have made their town experiments on the lines adopted by 
the people of the Provinces, in isolated oases.” 

Concluding the President ssid : *He problem is how are we to achieve this 
To& to^cMea from the incubus of throe M dable powers to 
_ tight dutches we have been caught up. If your object is the same as that 
of the Congress, your methods and means oannot ultimately be otter than those 

is srfcse' m r?=£? 

mow. Bat is entirely feilur. la the Oon^ md^ta work of talf • omtsnr. 
Every day the Congress is turning a new sod of earth from under its met ffo-aiy 
it is engaged in the oomplex task of rehabiUtating Indian rociety ao as to nib 
Indian Swung a reel Uerotog to its poor and starving eS" mUms 

wealthy otmns to hoard up more wealth. We are now poafrogtod wtth tte moblem 
as .to what wo 


supreme < 
whose tig 


■oaid iu> non 
do at uio jam 


•pirit, honi oo o tat ote word*, Iho tune of 
moiety. It to not iiojwy for enqr 
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Imb chalked out by it Non-co-operation. passive rashtaoa, Civil Disobedience 
Sstyagraha have bean the phases of evolution of the former ; on the century vfl 
reconstruction, a mini of the tad and dying industries and handiorafts of 
nation, a spirit of oo-operation anwot the communities and an ideal of aarvioe to 
feUovmaa are the aultpe aapeota of the latter. While the programme of fight ia a 
hDstaral event, spaaaodio in its outbreak and periodical in its timing, that of recons- 
truction la a process that ia oonatant and sustained. The one calls Itself into being 
all unawares Bbe the oataolyaaa of nature. The other la a day-to-day preoccupation 
of the nation which fosters the lta spiritual qualities of lose and sarvfoe that really 
equip the nation for the fight And that day will be a proud day in onr annals when 
the States' people and the people of the Provinces march no longer as the rearguard 
and the vanguard, hat march together abreaat of each other to their viotory and 
attain theirtatlned goal of Pooma Swaraj “with equality as the base and liberty as 
the summit and fraternity as the oementing factor. In wnioh all aptitudes have equal 
opportunities, all votes have equal rights, in which the 'ought* and the 'have' 
are balanced and in which enjoyment ia proportioned to effort and gratification to 
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The Oonferenoe ooaduded to-night after peeling several resolutions. While 
favouring genuine All-India Federation, it was unable to aooept the one* proposed 
in the Government of Tndi* Act 

The Oonferenoe resolved to obtain recognition of the rights of the 8tatee' peoples to 
equal representation with the people in British India on the Constituent Assembly 
when formed and appealed to political organisations in British India to abandon a 
policy of non-interferenoe with internal affairs of States and assert their rights to 
work for the establishment of domooraoy and self-government therein. It welcomed 
the formation of the Civil Liberties Union and urged the workers to bring to the 
notion of the Union oases of justifiable curtailment of oivil liberties. 

The attainment of responsible Government by legitimate and peaceful means for 
8tates as part of a free federated {India was decided upon as its creed by the 
Cton ff r oww i 

Other reeolntiona protested against the happenings in certain States and deman- 
ded enquiry thereinto and also protested against the ourtailment of rights of citizen- 
ship in certain other States. Condolence resolutions were adopted tenoning tne deaths 

_5V Emit Rtkrn, Hr. K. V. *-»»£.»»«* *' «*» 

ndi or Hindustani was adopted as the official language for purpose of the 


The Punjab States* Council 

The session of the Punjab States' Oounoil was held at Lahore for four days 
menoing on the 9th. N ovember 1936. 

The Length of the eeeekm which exceeded previous expectations explained the 
fact that many datails came up for diaouaaion and praotioally the whole field of 
Meta questions had to be surveyed. The Oounoil had before it primarily the report 
of its Committee appointed three months ago,at its 8iutia session, also the Hydari 
Oonm dt tae'i report end the proceedings of the reoent Bombay Oonferenoe. It 
waa understood that the unanimous reoommendatiens of the Hydari Committee had 
ban aooaptad by the Oounoil, while on items whereon the Hydari committee wee unable 
to make completely unanimous recommendations, (these did not relate to major qaartfoas) 
the Ooanoil aooepted the recommendations of its own oommittee with some am e ndments 
and eitamtiooi m the fight of nhsoonont taonaaiona on the aubieot. 

VmmSm tomTOMt tTSpKto and clarify is«i5 difltooWM of ertain 
mm with Mflard to mm of the proviatau ao that Punjab Btatoa aright be now m 
» poatiM to Sato that? ttow pom it a olaritod nannar before toe Vneroy'a apeoial 
' " i wlao toe latter vieHa toaaa between the 15th of November and 1Mb 



The Associated Chamber of Commerce 
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the Grtinet the Msyor of Qsloatta tad the Agent of the Smtudiaa Settviv 
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«am«hauiTCkadmhlp and hu *inoerlty In tackling problaau which Ami 


Sr Bdwmrd next reviewed some of the more Important problemi fioing the 
b ® a * M ., W0 , rld ^ t,> ^S ■P« ,i * 1 ! i y mentioned that the year now oonoladiag wm 

mrnoM* in the history of the Associated Chambers, became, during It, two ec their 
ooutitaarts, namely, the Bombay and Madras Chambers of Commerce hid oiehcated 
their centenaries. 

, Edward charscteriaedthe passage of the Indian Companies (Amendment) Aot of' 
1986 ss n landmark from their point of view. He said he oonld not pay too high a 
tribute to the Law Member for piloting through this measure— the meet important 
piece of legislation to the burinem world since the Constitution Aot 

Ho also welcomed the appointment of the Railway Enquiry Committee which the 
Associated Chambers were aware, was dealing with a very difficult problem, an well 
as the visit of agricultural experts. “In my opinion” he said, “the seouring of the 
widest possible world markets for India's natural products, combined witn the dis- 
criminating protection for her industries, is still the wisest policy for India. The 
subject is too large to go into on this occasion. But while in oar public declaration 
of policy, went times, naturally appear to be looking at matters solely from the 
commercial and industrial view-point, His Exoellenoy may rest assured we do aot la 
fact lose sight of the fundamental sud predominate importance of agrioultore and that 
in the general interest of the oountry as a whole, apart from any motivei of eelf- 
interest, we shall always support to tho full measures which we genuinely believe to 
be in the interest of agriculture." 

Referring to the appeal made to the Associated Chambers by Lerd Wiilingdon in 
1934 to assist in the problem of unemployment among the educated middle-classes. Sir 
Edward Benthall said that it was receiving the closest attention from the Committee 
of the Chamber of this province in collaboration with the Vioe-Chsnoellor of the 
Calcutta University and was equally to the fore in other provinces. 

With regard to the Imminent introduction of the new provincial ooastltotkm, 
Sir E. Beathalll said s “While we oannot regard tho general financial situation with 
any satisfaction, we believe that there oan be no holding back now and that with 
prudent finanoial policies at the start there are fair prospects of the new 
Government of India Act achieving success. Our relation with ail Departments t of 
^ Government have been cordial and we look forward to equally happy relation 
with the governments of the future. Whatever the future may hold, we whole- 
heartedly welcome the continued opportunity for doing something constructive for 
the oountry which ban given so much to us. 

Sir Edward Benthall also expressed pleasure at the prmenw for four ftoopemlve 
yean of Hie Excellency the Governor of Bengal and said that they realised with 
g— min e merit this wss the list occasion on which he would be able to attend 
SomeSt “Spooking not only u e oitiien of Bengal hot from a wider upeot, 1 
' Med only remark that H ie Eseoiwnoy hu store than earned our gratitude. 

K E. The Viceroy’. Addnee 

The Vioeroy replied u follow* : 

“Mr. Praridant and Grotlemep,-! thank yon ve ry w armly -fw yew . < enrdW 
weioene. I emilv sanreoiaU the honour you have dooejae inviting tao to epee 
tkSae^ Vn ho^ aoteporiant " Auoeiatad Chamber* of Omn m i ro e of 
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India. The organizations which you represent have their roots deep In the economic 
history of this country, Ton have mentioned the fact that it Is a century this year 
since the establishment of the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay and tne Chamber 
of Commerce of Madras and you have reminded os that while the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce dates in its present form from 1853, it can trace its origin to a period some 
twenty years earlier. The members of the bodies which yon represent to-day have 
a long and honourable history of achievement The work which they have done has 
been of .incalculable service m the expansion and development of Indian oommeroe 
and industry while in the field of public service the commercial community has at 
all times given of its best 

u i have listened with real satisfaction to your president's observations upon the 
Indian Companies Act and to the well-merited tribute he has paid to 8ir N. N. 
Sircar for the manner in which he piloted that complicated measure through the 
Assembly. I have been at some pains since I came to India to try to nnderstand the 
special circumstance with which the Act seeks to deal and I venture to predict that 
the experience of its working will fully justify your opiuiou of its value. 

“Your President has expressed your sympathy with the railways in their present 
difficult position. I can assure you that the railway administration throughout India 
welcome constructive criticism and any suggestions made for.the improvement of their 
financial position will receive the most careful consideration/ But I am told that 
during the difficult period through which we have been passing, railways have, in 
fact, received few, if any, helpful suggestions from the commercial community. 
This has been due, of course, not to any lack of goodwill or commonsense on the 
part of the critics of the. Railways but to the very technical nature of the problems 
Involved. 

Though veiy large savings have been made on railways during the past few years, 
1 know that the railway administration would be the last to claim that all possible 
economies have been effected. The many phases of railway operation are under 
constant examination with the object of further reducing costs. Railways are also 
fully alive to the urgent necessity of increasing efficiency and improving their 
services to meet the changing needs of traffic. 

*1 am afraid, however, that your President has not been quite fair to the railways 
when he speaks of tho railways seeking a solution of their problom by the easy me- 
thods of raising freights. In truth there is no more difficult method and it is the 
last one to which railways wish to resort as they, equally with the commercial com- 
munity, realise the importance of its reactions on trade. All the recent increases 
have been made after the most careful examination and it is believed that they wil 
not impede the free movement of traffic. No one realises more than I do that cheap 
railway transport is necessary for industrial and agricultural development. Tne claim 
is often mode by the commercial community that reduced rates will so stimulate 
traffic that the result will be increased earnings. Railways are always prepared to 
reduce rates, if by so doing, there is a reasonable cbonco of covering the cost of the 
reduction. But it must not be forgotten that a reduction of say 25 per cent in rates 
required an increase of 33 percent in traffic, merely to obtain the same gross earnings 
and about 50 per cent increase to get the same net earnings. That is a highly signi- 
ficant fact which may not have been present in the minds of all those persons who 
have pressed for freight reduotion as moans of enhancing railway revenues. Indeed, 
I thing that you as business mon will agree with me that if the railways are to bo 
run on commercial lines, those* who manage them must be satisfied, before they em- 
bark upon a policy of largo scale reductions in rates, that there is a reasonable chance 
of obtaining the necessary traffic to counter-balance the loss on account of the redac- 
tion on existing traffic. _ 

“One word more before I leave this subject. You have referred in the remarks 
which yon were good enough to address to me to the work of the Railway Enquiry 
Committee. The railways, 4et me say at once, are in entire agreement with your 
Chambers in extending a welcome to Sir Ralph Wedgwood and his colleagues. And 
yon may rest assured that in the responsible task which he has set oat to perform, 
he can rely on receiving the fullest co-operation from all railways. I am glad to think 
that as businessmen you share may view that the composition of the Railway En- 
quiry Committee is appropriate and that a body consisting of acknowledged experts 
is best qualified to find a solution of the very difficult questions with whSa the rail- 
way administration is faced at the present time. 3ir Ralph Wedgwood occupies a 
commanding position in the railway world and 1 am confident that lie and his col- 
leagues with their recent experience of a depression worse even than that which we 
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yaty represents the bulk of the population of this counfry and the reaction on in- 
dustry of his ability to purchase is immediate and inevitable. It is a comfort 



value to the agriculturist, whatever the nature of those measures. 

“In the remarks which you have made you have touched on the problem of un- 
employment and you have rightly emphasised that that is a problem which is one of 
the gravest and the most depressing of those which confront us to-dav. Let me say 
at once with what interest I have listened to what you have told me of your approach 
to the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University and how much importance 1 attach 
to a collaboration of lliis nature between the employer and those wno are in a posi- 
tion to influence tho potential employee. It is in the collaboration between educational 
authorities and institutions and prospective employers that in mv view lies the best 
hope of working out effective schemes to deal with questions of critical importance 
and urgency. I am well aware of the difficulties and I am not without experience in 
my own country of the problem of unemployment and of its baneful and cruel effect 
on some. of the best elements in the nation. The presidency of Bengal has dittin- 

S iished itself by the active steps which it has taken to deal with the whole matter. 

uch has already been done and if much still remains to do, that is not as a result 
of any lack of co-operation or of any failure to realise and appreciate the gravity of 
the position on the part of the Local Government or on the part of those who are 
in a position in this presidency to lend their aid towards easing the strain. Hot 
when I address the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 1 speak to a wider audience 
and you gentlemen, who are here to-day represent tho interests and Arms spread all 
over India. I am conlident that the several provinces to which you belong can 
look for the whole-hearted and active co-operation of the firms which you represent 
and of your Chambers of Commerce in giving any practical ossistauco to deal with 
unemployment and I feel sure that your anxiety to take all steps on your 
power to grapple with it and to reduce the numbor of those who are at the present 
time its victims is as great as is my own. I am indeed glad to think that your 
active support anil your sympathy are already enlisted in this great cause. The 
problem which is world wise in its incidence is a most difficult one, but the extent 
of the damage and suffering which it inflicts roust serve to stimulate us to greater 
efforts in seeking means wherever possible to remove its cause or at least mitigate 
its severity. . 

“Discussions with representatives of the Japanese Government continue. 1 had 
hoped that it might have beou responsible for mo to indicate to you that agreement 
had been reached but that is uot yet ihe case. ... , 

“I hear with particular pleasure of the good relations which have existed between the 
bodies which are represented here to-day and the various Departments of the Govern- 
ment and 1 welcome your expression of readiness to maintain the same cordial 
relations in the future and to play your part to the full in the now constitution. 
Commerce is and always will be an interest of the first importance. # Its stake in 
the country is vast. The effect on unemployment, the effect on constitutional deve- 
lopment of the attitude of the commercial community and of tho handling by tnat 
community of tho great busiuess problems that confront it cannot be 
1 would make one appeal to you in this connection and that is to do all tnit ( you 
can to spare the best men available to you to till tho seats which have been wwgnod 
to you in the new Legislatures. It is of vital importance that the taMams 
nity to whic'i substantial represen tatiou has been accorded and which stands for so 
much in the life of the country should be well represented l would ask 
encourage younger men of the firms which compose your deve . 

themselves in the great political questions of to-day and in the constitutional deve 

lopments which are taking place in India. «. .. mmtt deuend 

“All of ns in India form part of a single system. FW ru < n success i mwtae*mna 

on the co-operation of all of us and upon tho giving by all of us of our tory 
46 
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tb the advanoesrat Mid p r ospe rit y of the country. I do not over-estimate ft 
I say that there are few ways in which we can sake a mm enduring ooaxtri 
and a contribution of greater value than by enanring that the representatives whom 
yon send to the Legislatures are men of balance, experience and judgment prepared 
to take a broad view of the problems whioh come before them and to familiarise 
themselves with the constitutional background and with the sudor problems of the 
day In sufficient detail to ensure that tbSr judgment , on the pditioal issues that 
oome up for consideration shall osrry merited weight You mentioned in the oonme 
of your remarks that the members of the Associated Chambers appreciate that the 
seals assigned to them in the Legislstnres osrry not only privileges bat heavy obli- 
gations. That is a just appreciation of the position and I am glad to think that 
at a moment such as the present when the first stage of the new constitutional 
edifice by the introduction of the federal sohems is not in my judgment remote, n 
body so important as that the representatives of whioh I now see before me, should 
be prepared to pledge itself to honour those obligates to the full. 

•Mr. President, before I conclude I should Tike to say to the members of this 
Association how strong is my fellow feeling for them in the trials and anxieties and 
disappointments they have had to endure during the prolonged and severe depression 
through whioh the business community has passed since 1989 and to voice my earn- 
est hope that the modest, but ee I behave highly significant, improvement in trade 
and industry now evident may oontinue to gain momentum end may oome in time to 
oonetitute n major and widespread revival of general prosperity. 1 am the more 
easily aide to sympathise with your anxieties and to share your hopes and aspirations 


of the not that throughout the slump and indeed upto the 

ming my present charge, 1 was myself actively engaged in business. 1 have as 
weD experienced something of war and also of publio life and I say deliberately that 
I know of no sterner test of heart and head, of courage and capacity than that im- 
posed by a period of rapidly shrinking values and contracting credits upon those who 
beer upon their shoulders the burden of management in finance, in industry or in 
commerce and the dnty of wardenship over funds invested by the public. 

*1 am not going to indulge in any overconfident assurances of good times to come 
nor would yon thank me if 1 were to venture any such thing. Indeed, there ta much 
In the existtag outlook that I do aot relish. 1 do not tike any more than you like 
the rise of what is called eoonomio nationalism with the inevitable debasement of 
standards of living whioh must flow from its ruthless exercise and with the whole 
hurtful apparatus oy whioh it is prosecuted, designed for the purpose of inhibiting 
the international exohaage of commodities, nor do I believe, for reason some of 

whioh I touched ' " A 

note tendency is 
with satisfaction such part 
increase in the manufacture of warlike material j for quite apart from the hazaxd of 
war, there oan he no doubt hut that this is a kind of activity whioh, when it is un- 
dertaken on the soeie appropriate to the present day requirements, must profoundly 
disturb the normal organisation of the trades most affected with the very real pros- 
pect that when the tide turns those important indntriee may find themselves precipitated 
into a period of enforced deflation with consequences profoundly prejudicial to busi- 
ness as a whole. But if these are some of the reasons for a orations evaluation of 
those signs by whioh we are accustomed to measure the performance and the pros- 
pects or trade and industry, it is my belief that there are other signs which give us 
good ground for hope, of whioh by far the most material is that in many and diverse 
quarters there is to be seea substantial evidence that business everywhere is travell- 
ing with slowly gathering speed upon the upward curve of one of those major and. 
cyclical movements of trade which impelled by forces still too little understood now 
rise like n mighty tide to penetrate even the remotest backwaters of oommeroe rad; 
then again, lor reasons equally obsoure after a due interval of time, subside to the 
nap from whioh they originate. If this indication of better times to oome is indeed 
destined in the not remote further to fulfil its promises, I need not assure you how 
sincerely I trust that India may share in full measure in any general betterment that 


•I thank you again for the cordial wdoome whioh you have gta 
am glad to tnink that on the occasion of this meeting I should oe 
Bis ssosttency Bir John Anderson, who, throughout the period of hit 
earner at Governor, has shown so dose and so informed an interest in the 
of tho bu si ne s s community as indeed in everything of concern to this 
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»n of ft® sympathy with which he was prepared to consider the msaySfl- 

culties and problems with which commerce and industry were constantly faced* His 
insight into the very core of Indies economic problems connoted by his noliov of 
intensive care for agriculture was evidence of his genius for government. 


Suras Tax and Income Tax 

The hon'ble Mr. 0. O. Arthur (Bengal Chamber) moved the following resolution 

“The Associated Chambers of Commerce note with regret the delay by the Govern- 
ment of India in fulfilling their pledge to remove the remaining suronarge upon in- 
come-tax and super-tax and expresses their anxiety at the continuance of levels of 
taxation both direct and indirect that have profoundly affected the whole financial 
economic structure of the country 1 '. 

Mr. Arthur said that in deciding to pnt forward the resolution, the Committee of 
the Bengal Chamber was not unmindful of the grave difficulties thal faced the Finance 
Member in framing the budget. They felt it necessary that they should agnia refer 
to the incidence of this tax, having regard to the very speoial emergency oirdnms- 
tanoea which originally necessitated its imposition. The country then was going 
through a severe depression and money had to be found to carry on the ame nti a ! 
services of the country by such drastic steps as cuts in pay ana by imposition of 
surcharge on a whole range of customs duties and income and super-tax. The 
Finance Member had publicly recognised tlio oxistenoe of this pledge and they aU 
hoped that he would see his way to honour it in the next budget. Mr. Arthur added, 
“we believe Sir James Grigg himself is dissatisfied with the high level of taxation in 
this country both direct and indirect and if that assumption is correct, there can bo 
no point in adding difficulties to the Finance Member's unenviable task. 

The resolution, which was seconded by Mr. F, A. Birtey (Madras) and supported 
by Mr Hallaall (Bombay), was carried. 


Exemption from Double Income Tax 

Mr. J. Reid Kay (Bengal) moved a resolution urging the Government of Wifi to 
extend to all holding companies the benefits of the exemption from double income-tax 
recently conferred upon the investment companies. ... 

Mr. Reid Kay said that the Government, by a notification exempted from super- 
tax so muoh of income of any investment trust company which paid or wonm pair 
super-tax respecting profits out of which such dividends had been or would at pam. 
They still objeoted to the notification because it confined super-tax exemption to in- 
vestment companies alone. . . 

The resolution was seconded by Ux.Halleal (Bombay) sad csrrisd. 

By another resolution, Mr. Birley (Madras) asked that srrsgesmto with too MF 
sore Btqto be brought into line with those applicable to LJfhvdSs 

dhriemo! tax between the British India and the Indian Btatos be carried oat by toe 
Government oonoerned. The resolution stated : 

, "This Association is of the opinion that f 
lag reliaf from taxation borne on the same 
« other Indian States should be reviewed 

nay eireumstasoes bear tax twioe in the I 

farther, that maohinery be intreduoed to relieve r 
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Mooeelty ot miking separate returns in etch Indian State to which they expert 
goods/* 

The resolution which was seconded by Hr. W. J. Younds (Bengal) and supported 
by Hr. Hallsall (Bombay) was oarried. 

Registration or Trios Marks 

Hr. A. K. G. Hogg (Bombay) moved the following resolution 

“That in the opinion of this Association the Government of India should take steps 
without delay to enact legislation for the Registration of Trade Marks in India in 
such a manner 93 will give the registered user of any mark the right to immediate 
injunction preventing the use of suoh mark or any colourable imitation thereof by 
others subject only to proof of prior usage by the defendant in any dispute/' 

Mr. Hogg reminded the Government of India that the need for a Trado Marks 
Registration Act was to-day more urgent than ever. All they were asking for was 
power to register. They did not urge that registration would become compulsory 
either directly or by implication. 

Mr. J7. Horsman (Upper India), seconding, said that all Chambers would support 
the resolution. 

a rting the resolution, Mr. J. A . Edward Evans (Bengal) said that rapid in- 
Levelopment coupled with phenomenal increase of imports from the Far East 
had brought out the necessity for protection to manufacturers and merchants of trade 
marks whioh they had established and for which they had created a steady demand. 
The legislation would bo a safeguard for owners of old trade marks as well as to in- 
troducers of new ones. The resolution was carried. 

Standardisation or Weigut and Measures 
Professor W, Roberts (Northern India) moved a resolution urging the Government 
of India to introduce legislation with the object of fixing uniform standards of weights 
and measures throughout India. 

Prof. Roberts said that a committee was appointed in 1913-14 whioh produced a 
comprehensive report. It was suggested that the Government of India should by 
legislation lay down all-India standards to be adopted by Provincial Governments. 
Such legislation should be of permissive nature, leaving it for the provinces to adopt 
them wholly or in part to suit local needs. 

Mr. J . 8 . Ryan (Upper India) seconding, said that tho systems of weights and 
measures throughout India were in confusion. Any legislation on the subject would 
permit a reasonable person for bringing the changes necessary for universality into 
effect but unless the change was under t\n all- India law, it would never come. 

Rdi Bahadur P. Hukherjee (Punjab), supporting, said that there was strong 
feeling in Northern India that there should ho uniformity of standardisation 
of weights and measures for assisting tho sale of agricultural products. 

Mr. Hallsall (Bombay) said that not only would standardisation greatly facilitate 
inter-provincial and foreign trade but also the preparation of reliable statistics of 
agricultural and industrial products which was so important in the national economy 
of the oonntry. 

Mr. J. H. 8. Richardson (Bengal) agreed with Mr. HaHsaH's view and supported 
the resolution. 

Mr. Birlsy (Madras), supporting the resolution, drew attention to the different 
standards ot weights and measures in the various parts of the Madras Presidency. 

8ir Edward Benthall , President, remarked that where Emperor Akbar had failed 
Lord Linlithgow would succeed. This was an old subject and the remarkable enthu- 
siasm shown wonld remove great many obstacles. The resolution was carried 

* Marine Insurance Policy 

Mr. Hallsall next moved the following resolution 

“Thin Association urges upon the Government of India the necessity of enacting 
without delay legislation in British India embodying the provisions of the Marine 
Insurance Act 4 , Kdw. YII 1906, and of amending Sections 6 and 136 of the Transfer 
ofProparty Act, 1889, so far as they conflict with Sections 20 and 79 of that Act 
whioh provide for the assignment of Marine policies either before or after lose and 
for the right of subr ogation resneotivelv. 

Mr. fuunll pStatoaont tha difficulty in proving the validity of emirwint ot 
mrtoe policy. Asother difficulty wu that assignment did not oarry with it tho 
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# lndtowas not | negotiable instrument for the assignment of poliuy ana dM not 
nepesanfty pass to the assignee the riahts of the assignor As “the right M 
subrogation,, it was a matter whioh affeoted all insurance companies. The tow in 

subrogated 


subrogation, it was a matter whioh affeoted all insurance companies. 

"S*™* T? 6 ^ 6 the insurer had indemnified the insured, he was subroL. 

to *1] rfjjHto of the insured in and in respect of subject matter insured, as from 

th °„ ,0 ® s - Mere subrogation did not entitle the 


iaraiwi tone to his own name aT Section 6 of the ’Tmnsfcr of Property 
provide^ mtor alta that the mere right to sue could not be transferred. * 

Hr. Batermaa (Bengal) seconded the resolution. 

Mr. P. Birley (Madras) asked certain questions which were replied to by 
Halsall (Bombay). Mr. Birley, agreeing, supported the resolution which 
carried. 


Act 

Mr. 

was 


Protection to Indian Heavy Industries 

. W? rt ? n (Bengal) moved a resolution regarding the threat to Indian 

industries. The resolution stated : 


“That this Association, having regard to the rapidly growing importance of the 
heavy engineering industry in India to the economic welfare of the country, views 
with oonoern the uneconomic competition to which it is subjected by tho import of 
steelwork, rolling stock, machinery and other manufactured products at suhsiaised or 
dumping prices, which even in those cases where protective duties are in 
force on occasion entirely nullify the protection intended ; and urges upon the Govern- 
ment to take steps to mitigate the crippling effect of this form ox competition on the 
industry by every means in its power, and particularly by allowing a greater prefe- 
rence under the Stores Purchase Rules to goods of Indian manufacture in cases 
where the general price level shows such competition to exist.' 1 

Mr, Warren said that as Chairman of the Indian Engineering Association, the 
heavy engineering industry of India was not of artificial growth grafted on to the 
economic tree of the country but the natural outcome of the development of India's 
unrivalled resources as producer of iron and steol. The object of any scheme of 
protection accorded to the nascent industry was to give it au opportunity to develop 
sufficient strength to enable it to withstand foreign competition 'without continued 
help of such protection. There were now encouraging signs that trade was improv- 
ing and the prices . affecting the heavy engineering industry were regaining a 
reasonable measure of stability, but cases occurred where certain foreign competitors 
quoted prices in Indian markets wherewith the industry in India could not compete 
on any terms, prices which were so much below the general level as to make it 
clear that they must be the result of some form of subsidy or dumping. The reso- 
lution, therefore, put forward an alternative recommendation which would go a long 
way towards meeting these specific cases. 


Mr. H, A. Bateman (Bengal) seoonded the resolution. 

Mr. Birley (Madras), pointed out that a couple . of years ago Uriff of 10 per cent 
was imposed on machinery which was formerly imported free but JJJEJ 

unfavourably on most industrial firms. This resolution was rather mo vi^ toww^s 
increase of duty on machinery and other engineering products Hec*®JJ *; mL Bon 
necessary to protect the heavy Indian industry, the only effect of 
would b£ to increase the tariff rate. During the couwc e of *JMh 

particularly from Germany and Japan ana tne 

* been penalised. 
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the seoond part of the resolution was not desirable He therotore » moveaw mswo^ 
ment that in the place of ‘rolling stock’ the word railway ewrato wr saw 
tuted and the word* ‘dumping and crippmg be • deleted j and that the words com 
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“Wlge welcoming the Indf^Oompanies (amendment) Art, 1986 
gff # *9* <Mnma wmmn ot reform* this A sso ciation considers that, in tfta 
miM of further examination of tha Act as it passed tbe f i agt a latiff e sad of practical 
experience in giving effect to Its provisions, certain points require the early St M 
of.the Oevsnunenft of India with a view to the passage of a farther abort i 
ing Art at the earlier opportunity 

Seotion i 17 ®— Regulation 56 of Table 4 \A” and Seotion 79 (I) (c>— This 

tion oonsidm that Regulation 56 of Table W A” which must now, by Section 17 (?) 
of the Act, form part of the Articles of Association of every Company and is nn- 
4fwahle, appears to be repugnant to Seotion 79 (1) (o) of the Act, as amended, and 
that an v osrley amendment by way of clarification is dsdrabie. 

Seotion 17 (l)-Regulation 78 of Table “A” and Sections (2) and 871— Whereas 
Bmlation 78 of Table “A” must now by Seotion 17 (S) of the Aot, form part of the 
Anrolee of Association of every Public Company and every Private Company wtrioh 
. is a subsidiary of n Public Company and is unalterable : and whereas snob Regula- 
tion requires the retirement of all the Directors at the first ordinary meeting and 
thereafter one-third of the Directors eaoh year, this Association considers thaT^*.- 
lation 78 of Table “A” is repugnant to Section 83-B (9) and 871 of the Aot, as 
amended, and should be altered to make it clear that Directors appointed otherwise 
than by the Company in General Meeting are not liable to retirement by rotation. 

Seotion 105 (o)— The Association considers that Seotion 105 (o), as introduced into 
the Ao(^ will hamper if not altogether prevent the acquisition of new properties in 
exchange for shark, probably interfere with conversion rights and prove seriously 
restrictive in other ways to business development, and strongly urges that the section 
should be deleted. 

Seotion 277 (3).— Whereas Seotion S77 (3) of the Indian Companies Aot as amended 
provides that companies established outside British India must in addition to their 
balance sheet file with the Registrar certain information as required by Perm *H” in 
the Third Schedule ; and whereas by the Note to that form the particulars required 
If Seotion .132- A providing that the Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss Account and 
Auditors' Report of Subsidiary Companies must be annexed to the Balance Sheet of 
the Holding Company ; and whereas the Companies Aot 1929 doss not require the 
Balance Sheet, Profit and Loos Account and Auditors* Report of a Subsidiary Com- 
pany to bp annexed to the Balance Sheet of the Holding Company, this Association 

S he Government of India that Form “H” should be altered either under Seotion 
or by an amending Aot, so as to provide that Holding Companies registered 
British India will sufficiently comply with the requrementsof Section 977 
(form M H”) if they annex to their Balanoe Sheet a duly authenticated statement as 
provided by Seotion 139-A of the Aot, as amended, and also by the Companies Aot, 
19§§ showing how the profits rad losses of the subsidiary Company have been defelt 
with in the accounts of the Holding Company. 

8eotion 91-A(3).— This Association considers that Sub-seotion <9) of Seotion 91-A 
of the Indira Companies Aot 1913 as introduced by Seotion 46 of the Indian Com- 
panies amendment) Aot, 1936 is oontrary to the principle of seoreoy which is 
essential to the proper oonduot of business of ray oompany rad reoommsnds to the 
Government of India that early steps be taken to delete sub-seotion (3) and so prevent 
th^jfll-oonsequenoee that must necessarily ensue from such a provision. 

Mr Hdward Benthall moved the first part of the resolution on the Indian Com- 
panies Amendment Aot, commencing from the words 'While welcoming 1 eto n down 
totoportanity’. He said that the object of moving the resolution m its present 
form was two-fold, (1) to record the general approval of the Aot m passed and (9) 
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mSi timseoond part rotating to the ameartag cl the Art, U atatt ^seaaiaMt a 
Hf3^ha Ottywmmimt to bringing snob an Art to toon aftartbe paaalninfnii 
Mrtaaot Art, tel the Government would recognise that tba Act was h£t33%®m& 

it. AMI (Bombay) seconded and Hr. J1 D. Aegon (Upper India) sopoctedthe 
y^ntottoa. which waa carried. 

1 Mr. Badpa (Bengal) moved the second part of the reedntion onmmonoing Steal 
«Mkm ITw totke word desirable’. . 

ft* mention waa aeooaded by Mr. L. Jl BaUall (Bombay) and was canted. 

Mr. moved the the third part ef the reeolotiou commencing from Htaotian 
to S TMTiKtitm 78?. etc.. to by rotation*. 

17 & fJoSatta was seoonded by Mr. W. AT. if. Langbp and waa oarried. 

OoL C. 0. Arthur (Bengal) moved the Mat part of tte rendition torn the word 
nTr jS^i ff «8eotk>n PI (3) tike Association', etc., to proviiton’. 
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aunt to carry all firat clua nail by Mr within tba Empire without special ohatge 
fig % step of epul importance. 

Mr. Salsall said that the British Government had now made proposals for an 
Empire Air Mail Scheme. It had been planned that from the beginning of 1938, five 
services in each direction should be operated between England ana India. The sche- 
dule would provide for the jonrney between India and England Within a period of 
three days as against the present time of* five and half days. The scheme would, 
therefore, provide facilities for the rapid exchange of iaeas between India and 
Europe. 

Bnt, if tho 'benefit of this scheme was properly to be realised in India, Mr. 
HalsaU said, the internal air services should be enabled to operate with frequency 
equal to the main services and to carry without extra cost to the pnfalio for diatri* 
bntion throughout India the mails destined for and orgiuating from the cities they 
served. He understood that the terms and conditions of the British Government for 
the establishment of Empire sir mail services to be operated by the Imperial Air- 
ways to and through India were still under consideration by (he Government of 
India. But no announcement had been made to assure the public that the benefits 
^offered by the main air services would be fully developed by distribution of equal 
frequency by Indian Services. This was a matter of importance to all concerned 
especially to Ahmedabad, Bombay Madras and South India. It was therefore essen- 
tial that arrangements for distribution of equal frequency ou the part of the 
Indian air services should be made when the British scheme was put into 
operation. 

It was essential also that the postal authorities in India should adopt a uniform 
postage rate for carriage of mail by air wherever services existed and that there 
should be no surcharge for the carriage by air in India by existing air services of 
mail accepted for carriage of the main air route. 

The Bengal Chamber supported the resolution, subject to its being understood 
thas were it more expensive to dispatch letters by air than by sea, then the option 
should remain with the despatcher as to which route he used. 

General discussion followed and it transpired that the Empire air mail service 
was generally welcomed. It was not clear to many delegates to whether mails from 
India would be carried without surebage as was the proposal for mails from the 
United Kingdom. Some delegates voiced fear if it was the intention that mails 
were to be carried by air from India without surchage. It might be necessary iu 
order to achieve this for Iodia to contribute a heavy subsidy. 

The meeting agreed to the resolution being withdrawn until further information 
was available as to the postage rates to be charged from India and as to the propor- 
tion of the cost of the scheme which might be borne by the Indian exchequer. 

The same consideration applied muiatis mutandis to internal feeder services. The 
resolution was withdraws. 

Communications 

Mr. A. 0. Brown (Bengal) moved a resolution regarding communications, which ran 
as follows 

"That the creation of a department of Communications iu the Central Government 
be expedited, such department to include Railways, Roads, Civil Aviation and Posts 
and Telegraphs but to exclude Inland Water Transport and Coastal shipping which 
should be included in the portfolio of the Member of Commerce’*. 

Mr. Brown remarked that it was to be hoped subsequent development might bring 
the railway in closer touoh with commercial tracts and would gradually educate them 
ont of what appeared to be their present policy of increasing the gross tonoage carry- 
ing at the expense of bther forms of transport and the expense of the great ports 
of India without regard to the fiuancial losses which they suffered by quotation of 
tneconomic rates of freight. The Government of India accepted the principle of 
bringing communications under one portfolio, but when the original resolution was 
proposed, it was urged that inland water transport and coastal shipping should be 
included in the portfolio of the Members of Commerce. The proposer held that it 
was an undesirable arrangement that the interests of shipping and inland water 
uansDort be -in the s ame oortfolio as Railways. 

Mr. U. N. Sen (Punjab) supporting, said that the Puujab Chamber strongly urged 
that for any new scheme that might be evolved for the unification of the Transport 
Department, no farther expenditure be incurred and the new department be not 
loaded with heavy personnel. Secondly, the Punjab Chamber had urged that inland 





i telephone system in rural arete, be not overlooked. 
Mr. Booarte e x pressed satisfaction at the progress 


drew attention teue backward aide of telephone development in rural treat. The 
amount of bosinew In the oentre ahould be the criterion and wherever trade existed 
telephone facilities should be available as trunkoalls alone would soon repay the 
apanottm tnfoiTsdL 

the last fine in the resolution was amended as follows: “Telephone system in 
ru ral are as where this is possible on remunerative basis be not overlooked*’. The 
amended' resolution vm carried. 


Mr. i. JT. Q >. Hogg (Bombay) moved the following reoolution on trade stsiistios 

“Oonaideriag (1) the greet Importance to the business community in promt day 
trading oondittona of toe prompt puhlioatlon of full and reliable statistics, and (A 
Bie vital n aoe mi ty of such statistics as a sound basis for the shaping of o om m sroi al 
and industrial prnioy and for the oondoot of trade negotiations with other countries, 
this AmooKattan urges the Qovorament of India to undertake without delay the 
establishment of a Control Statistical Department on up-to-date lines.” 

Mr. Hogg said that the importance to the business oommunitv in promt-day 
trading conditions of the prompt publication of full and reliable statistical Information 
needed little emphasis. At e time wtym a planned eoonomv was the order of toe 
day in nearly au oonntries, India had no sound economists’ figures on which to base 
her oommeroial and industrial relationships with other oonntries. The development 
of electric power resource! and irrigation would be inept without statistics. The 
work of agricultural marketing offloen and of the Imperial Counoil of Agricultural 
Research and the application of the results obtained through their agenoy would be 
nugatory unless subjeotod to statistical scrutiny. The new expansion of insurance, 
ana of eepkiqg and building, all needed sound statistics to ensure proper planning. 

It was notorious. Mr. Hogg arid, that the oAoial expert trade figures did not lolly 
with toe corresponding figures of imports from India published by European coun- 
tries. This was due to toe system of exports “for orders” and to toe large inter- 
port trade of the United Kingdom on continental account In some yearn toe dis- 
orepanoy had been large enough to convert a passive into an active bafano& It was 
therefore neoessary that the titovernment of India should publish the foreign Govern- 
ment figures as a corrective to their own. It was also neoessary that India should 
# have reliable and up-to-date information of the developments of her foreign trade 
with eeoh particular ocmntnr. Her promt statistics, oiganised daring a period when 
snoh figures were of Htife more than aoademio interest were almost uselm by 
ream of the great delay with whioh they were published and the fact that they 
took into aooount only ports of landing. An Indian Central Statistios Bureau, with 
power to oo-qpt and if neeeaaury pay for toe eerviees of experts in the different 
profemtene mA trades would, he frit sure, be a happy solution of many problems. 

The xmhtkm was carried. The prooeedtegs then concluded. 
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fortunate effects and that it is unwise to overeatimste the potentialities which it 
offers for the vednotioa of unemployment Ton have suggeatedT too that a vigorous 
and comprehensive national industrial policy is essential and yon have been good 
enough to Indicate that the Impetus might well oome from the centre. I will only 
any on that point that to lhe Seat of my judgment the policy of the oentral Gov- 
ernment upon this highly important question has been entirely consistent and that 
in that In the provinces Ministers who both under the late Act and under the Gov- 
ernment of Id<u* Act of 1985 have been and will oontinue to be dlreotly concerned 
with it have, 1 think, I am right in saying, consistently shown a fall realisation of 
the importance of industrial development in all directions in whioh the diffartnp 
conditions of individual provinces make development possible. 

I observe with interest that the seat allotted in the Begal Provincial Lagistlve Assem- 
bly to your ohamber has already been filled and I feel no doubt that the representa- 
tive of a body with experience and knowledge such as are at your disposal oan be 
relied onr to play an effective part in any dlsoussions whioh may take place in the 
provincial Assembly as effecting the industrial development ana improvement in 

lathe remarks you have addressed to me you have stressed the importance of 
* cooperation between Government and the people. I wholly share your view on that 
point and I regard it as of the first importance that cooperation should be of the 
olosest. I am confident that you will at all times find on the part of officials of 
the Government of India or of the provincial Governments, an entire readiness to 
consider with sympathy practicable propositions whioh may be laid before them 
for dealing with the many important matters to whioh you have referred and if 
results of value are to be obtained the friendly assistance, the interest and the 
cooperation of non-offioial oharaoter are essential. I know to what an extent these 
have on so many occasions been forthcoming but It is, I think, not inap- 
propriate to the occasion of yonr remarks to say again how great an importance 
I attach to these considerations and how sincerely I hope that in the interests of 
progress of provincial development and of the eolation of problems bo fundamental 
as the problem of unemployment, it will oontinue to be afforded indeed in a fuller 
measure than that In the past. Without the ready oooperation of non-official de- 
ments the beet results oan hardly be looked for. Boon cooperation is oonsistsnt 
with honest diffarnenoe of opinion on many major issues and indeed if in India we 
arc to make a success of popular government it is very necessary that we should 
lean rather to concentrate upon points of agreement than to overstress the signi- 
ficance of matters on which some difference of opinion may have emerged. Bat 
as 1 endeavoured to make clear in the address whioh I broadcast on assuming my 
present office, even if occasions arise on which I do not find myself able to uree 
in all matters with those whose affairs I am concerned, I am prepared at all times 
to acoept the sincerity and goodwill of those with whom I differ and I feel little 
donbt that this is equally true of the whole machine of government 

I am sorry that you should be dissatisfied with the attitude of my Government 
In regard to ourrenoy policy and to the composition of the Railway Enquiry Commit- 
tor Here again I fully .recognise that currency policy is a matter on which different 
views may be held by different people and with honest conviction on both sides but 
it k also a question as to which it is well that the public in this country and the 
the business oommnnity in particular should be fully seized of the policy and inten- 
tions of Government As I recently indicated in reply to the Madras Ourrenoy 
League the position la that in onr considered view there is no case for reopening 
the question of the rupee ratio ; and furthemore it is my duty to tell you with the 
utmost plainness that there is not the least likelihood of that view being modified. 

As for the composition of the Railway Enquiry Committee, I have been ooneemed 
above all to secure a body of acknowledged experts and of outstanding ability who 
could be relied upon to examine with entire detachment the important and for the 
moat part highly technical problems presented by the railway system of this oountry 
and to advise in the light of their great experience of similar difficulties In other 
countries as to the remedial action whioh might moat appropriately be taken. The 
committee will, I am sure, be more than grateful for any views whioh may be laid 
before them by traders or others and for any expressions of opinion or for any 
suggestions which the commercial community of mis country, or whioh a body so 
important as that which I now see before me may eare to oommunicate and 1 am 
confident equally from my own knowledge of the nigh capacity and the great ex- 
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Hit Rxoellenoy the Viceroy, In reply to an address 
National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, on the 22nd. 

l orn well aware of the long record of the Bengal umhhhu v 
C ommerce. I appreciate the extent to which it represents Bengali ocrnmeiemi 
interact! end I am glad to hare this opportunity to hear the views ofao T-imnrihls 
a body on the many important matters to which yon have referred laymu 
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I welcome In particular your full appreciation of tha Importance of aarioehn- 
In the Indian aoheme of things and the desirability of taking til poatible atmatn 
ameliorate in every manner that may be practicable the position oi the onravSri 
My investigations daring the period of the Royal Commission on Agrloultue to 
work on wnioh yon have so kindly referred leave me in no doubt as to 
tilde of the problem and of the difficulties, but I ftm confident that with 
oo-operatkm which has so fir been accorded to me by officials and i 
will be possible to make a marked advance and in the next few yean materially la 
Improve tha present state of things. Improvement inevitably takes time ; we an 
dealing not with a small country bat with a vast enboontfnent : the numbers 
affected run into tense of millions end it goes without saying that uodar such coed!* 
tiona the pace of the results must necessarily be slower than we oonld wish. But 
yon may be confident that I am personally concerned to ensue that no 
is avoidable wifi ooeur in taking all pnotioti steps in the direction to 
have referred. 1 am very conscious of the importance of the specific 
the problem of ruraT uplift which you have mentioned In yonr 
which need only to be stated for the difficulty of time factor to be 

You rightly state that the responsibilities which will be handed over to 
Ministers under the new constitution will be very greet indeed, end I am glad 
see on all aides a realisation now of the fundamental nature of the ohaoge w 
has been Introduced under the new Aot end of the real transfer of oontrol ead of 
responslbtlitj to popular eleoted Ministers whloh It involves. Heavy as the task 
la its very harden will be the test of the capacity of those to whom It bee been 
transferred. But my own familiarity with the mvinoee of this groat country sod 
the men whom they hod been Able to produce leaves me In no donbt that fsf wtti be 

dlfflouWaa wkteh mb front Mlniften in awry ooantry in th. worid tod ay. 
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found In India na laaa wall aUe to grapple tun taan owawnara. 
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To i oertain extent, tike review adds, the improvement daring the year m doe 
to re-ormsmant, bat more largely the reooYery woe baaed on a genuine improve- 
neat in eonditlona, there bring aistinot rigna of improYenent in eoonomlo oondttions 
in tnoat countries. Star the mat time rinoo 1989, the gold value of world trade in 
1996 registered a mail rise of 19 per oent The quantum of world trade mo by 
Moat £5 per oent to 81 jper cent of the 1999 level, although it is eignfflqant tint 
tin gold value of Staropeta trade declined by S per oent There woe little progress 
node in the year in the mitigation of the trade reetriotkma in torn in Saropesn 
countries, for, while in a few ooantries like Austria and Belgium some of the lastrie- 
live neasares were withdrawn, new restrictions were imposed in others or the 
existing restrictions int ensified 

The international political situation during the year was distinctly worse than in 
08449. and though, in consequence, the tendency towards economic sufficiency 
received added strength, the course of recovery was not greatly affected as the 
improvement in conditions generally proceeded on national lines depending more 
on tiio home than on the foreign market The expansion of international trade eon- 
•oauently lagged behind the recovery in domestic oonditions. 


mint in conditions, there brio 
in moot countries. Jtar the l 


1986 zeririered a smell rise of 19 per oent The quannun of world trade m 
•boat 49 per oent to 88 per cent of the 1999 level, ahhoagh it la atenifioant 
the grid value of Itatope’s trade declined by I per cent There was ftttte prof 


moderate reoovery In prices. Wheat prioes riso wore bitter than in the preceding 
year. The price level of rubber also was satisfactory but the ooffee market continual 

dOpKOMOd* 

to d s muas nr Im>u 

Starring to industrial conditions, the review says tint while there was Improve- 
ment in several directions, there woe deterioration in others. The cotton textile 
iodnatry broke its previous reoord of production, but both external and internal 
competition were severe, and in spite of prieos being marked down, Jims stools 
remained in hand at the end of the year, xhe voluntary aohome of restriction of 
production in the jute industry broke down In the year under report sad the prfbes 
of jute man ufa ctu r ers declined. Larger overseas demand, however, absorbed the 
increased prodnotian of the year, s testimony to the general improveamt la trade 
and industrial oonditions. The Iron and steel industry increased its outturn sad soles. 
The production of oemsnt also increased end negotiations were in pr ogra m during 
the yriir for the unification end oonirol of the Industry on its marketing rid* 8ogar 
prodnotian reached a new reoord snd the Indian sugar industry Is approaching s 
stage When It will be aUe to meet the entire internal demand. The problem before 
the ragtf tednetey Is now one of orderly marketing end the avoidance of wasteful 

ss^^ts Awtshijm' sfeii ssr&z 

dl. In the miring industry , coal did not show mnoh improvement, but the dmamid 
tor migeral (MOi ib mri a huge i mp r ov ement Non*qpeeriattve industrial sseuritiss 

^^^jriiMand ^puti^ar. ritoelng 1 s*Sl?2ioord? re Be 
grom w toms rev mu e teriised In 188948 was Bs» 869 crozes, as Miptaed with 
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Industrial disputes during 1935 were lew tad the number of workers lavetad 
^ TC^a g d»i were the lowest in 15 years for whioh etatlstios art 
available. Die strikes whioh aooouuted tor the greatest less la working dart daring 

inyolTed with a toss of 119,000 working days, and in the s ht at Wn l 
fnffle Rills whtoh effected workers and resnltM in a loss of over W J 00 

working days. 

Gold Expos* aid Rzskaxoi 

A . ^ ^ ••■•terling exchange remaned steady throughout the yesr sustained 9y 
the oontinued export of gold. Flnotnations were tow and the arem rate tor the 
year was 18-3 -8 m. The exports of gold daring the year amontooto llDJfl floe 
oss. rained at Rs. 3831 lakhs. Mom of gold daring 7 the nrm w a hisKr 
tonl tha n In 1 934-33. The total exports, however, declined, limy eruditions dnnag 
year we exceptionally easy. Die oontinued exports of gold enabled the market 
to receive large supplies of funds through ssles of stealing to Government Gall 
mmywaa quoted at oae-fourih per oentln Bombay in September sad the rate piaoti- 
oafly rmaained unchanged until peosmber. In the first quarter of 1993 the rate 
«*5«Sj 0,1 November *8, the Reserve Bank of India rate was 
ij£ P? r oaj* to 3 per oent at whioh it still remsihs. In August, 
the Government of India issued s medium-term rupee loan for Rs. 15 orores at 9 
per oent and applications tor loan amounted to nearly Rs. 30 orores. Treasury Bills 
iMoed/to the pi&lto, whwh had amouuted to Rs. 88,39 lakhs in 1994-95, totoHed shout 
7031 lakhs in lii#*i8 ; the average yield per oent toll from 1.58 to 1.99. The gilt- 
edgs market underwent some violent fluotuations during the year at the time of the 
ltalo-Abyaalnian oriels and the orism in the silver market in Bombay. The index 
number of the priom of 3 and half per oent Government of India paper stood at 95 
in April, 1935. By July it. had risen by 4 points, but there wm a deoHne ia the 
succeeding: three months, 94 being readied in October. From November, prim again 
appreciated, and, in March, the index number stood at 109. 

Niw Jonif Sroox Oouramas 

Of stock oompaalM registered with an authorised capital of Rs. 5 lakhs or more 
during: tike year under review, six oompaatos having among them aa aggregate 
authorised capital of Rs. 53 lakhs, had, as their object, the amnafaoture of ohemteals 
and allied prodnots. Companies for Iron and steal msnafsotnres sooounted tor Rs. 
15,75 lakhs, one eoapsny stone orores. Twenty-seven companies with a total snthor- 
ised ospitiu of Rs. 158,98 lakhs were floated for oottoo sManfootnrss. Thirteen 
campuses, having between them an authorised capital of Re. 199 lakhs, wars floated 
lor the purpose of producing oinema pictures. 


Corns or 

As rugssds wholesale prioss, the review says — — r „ .. . . 

dtoated by the Calcutta Wholesale Price Index Numbers, was generally ; hjjahw < 
the yesr under report then in the preoeding year. From 87in March itttto iaOM 
1 to tl to to thattorritor the 


that the prioe-lerat la India, j» to- 


ant-bank is Angwt aad Sapteabw. thaw w«a a riaa i to Min October, «nd th iajeeri 
waa more or Inn Maintained tiU Daocmber. Thereafter, tbare waa a relapaaaadto 
Kerch, 19M, tba index atood at 91. , „ . , nM ... . 

- as a 5.?:? 

a_t_i «=•*, a. * . Ml .. iw. Lu 



Tha prioee of raw aatorlria, spoiaBy . 

• iaproTtaent in tha year under 

• Ain, tha touftoth. 


jute, oibeedi aad hidaa aad afclaa. e howad 
noder review. Both oottoo sad lots jaijjj* 
of the yesr on a lower level mania the 
prorioaa year. Ia (ha case' of matala, the dwltoe to the > treodef to 

So latter half of tha pnoediag year wm ohaokad in tha year under ratww. 

Unona Ttona 

fha total ntoe of tha importo of. prifri* . Marohaadiaa adranoed froM.lia. 
ororaa in 1934-86 to l£d ororea to tha year 


under review, while esparto. 



va-axporta, advanced by fie. 9 croree to 164 eroree. The visible helinne of irate 
and tmsore to 1936-86 wn to fcvour of Iadia to too extent of 
Bs. 67 crons, at compared with Be. 76 ororoa ia 1934-35. The transactions In 
treason of artvato aoooaat xoaoHod to a next osoort of tfoaaaia aa o itto i to 
Ba 86aad one third orores, as mates! Be. 68 ene half aroma to tho meoedtog yaar.Vet 
•sports of fold amounted to Ba 87 oao third enna, while nm ahowod a aot 
tevort of & 9 ana fourth ozone. Not exports of oomao y aotaa a m o an tod to 
Sl9 lakhs. 


Among the important srtioles of import! ootton manatoofaraa of aD ktote 
• ahowod a daolteo of Ba. 79 lakhs to value. Importa of oottoa ptooofooda declined 
tor Ba. 145 lakhs ; hot the loaa waa partly made op by lanar importa of oottoa 
twist aad yam. The total quantity of msoagooda ImpOrto* however, aatoaBy 
too ra aaa d from 944 million yards to 94ti3Son yards. The most nottoaabM 
toatoro of too year’s trade to ootton pfeoegoods waa too striking adfanoo mate by 
Japan to all branches, notably to printed and grey goods. The snare ot too Unitea 
Kingdom declined correspondingly. Not less girthing was Japan's adfanoo to the 
imports of oottoa twist and yam. The total quantity Imported increased by 10 and 
ahalf million lbs. or 91 per cent to 44 and a lalf million lbe~ and moat of this 
tooreaao was absorbed by Japan. There was a deoline to the Imports of artificial 
silk yarn, pleoegooda of artificial silk mixed with other materials aad wollo n pteoo- 
food*. On the other hand, Importa of artificial silk ploba-goods ahowedTfnrther 
improvement and the inoreeee under this head in toe laet two years wee sufficient 
to oflket the deoline to the Imports of silk pieoegoods and pleoagoods of silk or arti- 
fioial ailk mixed with other materials. Importa of raw wool, raw silk and silk yam 
wars aD maintained. Imports of all artioles of artificial afik to tho year under 
review ware valued at Be. 846 lakhs as against Be. 5,59 lakhs to the preceding year. 
Raw silk aad silk manufactures of all made declined by Be. 59 lakhs to Be. 9,78 
lakhs, while raw wool aad woollen manufactures had a total reoordad value of 
Be. 8,79 lakhs, which was 1,08 lakhs lose than in 1984-35. In respect of all these 
artioles, Japan continued to oe the most important source of supply. 




-°*‘**i nroUSTRIB IN tNDIi ItT 

%L ot 23,000 ton ? *! 00 “P»f«i with 1333-34. Owing mainly 
?L *' f '‘ I ?Xa 2? 0 ™P’, ®“°h higher priow war* realiaed, th* n«i|i 
&JB5gr J? W35-36 being Re. 177-11-5 per ton as compared 

iEfteai* hJP^nt «5, e qaaatlt y °* *?» exported declined from 885 wen 
lbs. to 318 ana a naif million lbs. as a result ot reduced exnort aHo tmmit The 

”®2^Tm!Lsr 1 > 35 ; 38 ,wm B». 19.8 ororee as oompared with Ba. 90.1 

”?"* Ot food graioa and floor ahowad adaeltoa. Th# total 

aaloe reoorded under thia group, however, rose from 1184 lokho to itii hkha owiac 
to the toghar pnoe of nee. Exporta ot metals and ores showed a striking imaieva- 
ment Baw wool also had a better market. Exports of osstor swii in 

quantity while the recorded value showed an increase The trade in hidesand eft** 
showed better results in spite ot a decline in the demand for tanned goat skint. 

The volume of exports, as compared with 1927-28, was at its lowest la 1951-88, 
while that of imports showed the greatest decline in 1931-52. Since then both imports 
and exports have recovered, bat while in the case of exports there has been a con- 
tinuous improvement from 1933-34, imports, which made an earlier recovery, deoliaed 
sharply in volume m 1933-34. In the last two years both imports and exporta have 
advanced and the volume^ of exports is now abont 13 per oent less than the pre- 
depression level of 1927-28, while the volume of imports is abont 13 per oent bee* 
As compared with 1932-33, exports have recovered by 18 per cent ; imports have 
improved by 23 per oent from the 1931-32 level. 

Sinoe 1933-34, export prices have shown a relative improvement, while downwerd 
trend of import prices continues. The prioe-levels of exported and imported articles 
are thus adjusting themselves more closely. This feature is due to the increase 
in the price of foodstuffs and raw materials, which may be regarded as one of the 
most oonspiouous feature of the general recovery. To a certain extent, oontrol of 
production was also responsible for raising the prioes ot raw materials. In the osee 
of manufactures, industrial equipment has been greatly improved in rsoent years—* 
useful feature in a period of depression— and manufacturing costs have been brought 
down. This, oombined with the keen trade competition in a restricted world-market, 
have tended to reduce the prices of manufactured articles. The barter terms of trade 
show that a definite improvement has occurred sinoe 1932-33. Merchandise for mer- 
chandise, India is now getting only 8 per oent less of imports in exohange for her 
exports, as compared with 1927-28. 


Development of Industries is India 


A Review of Pott Seven Years 

The following are extracts from a press note issued by the department of Indus- 
tries and Labour, Government of India in October 1936 s— 

A review of the effort, that have .been and are 
to stimulate the industries of 
of living throughout the com 

aeries of bulletins issued by , . if 

of India, takes the form of a report on ‘8tate Action \ 

oovers seven years from 1928 to 1935. .. _ , . . th* hMinuint 

In dealing with general industrial policy, the rM p^b%ty 

of these eight veers the central Government, though deprived of ge^espow^| 
tor industrial development under the reformed coMhtanon. hadjtooaoiy 
obtained through tariffs extensive power, for MMitlng the mam nw pennon oi 

^Bmprovinoea, on the other hand, bad in theory 

■sasiyffiftns&'ws snsw •a*®-- - 

the handloom todwtrj to Mto.to* « * g g«j| 

a. ootte. 
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$78 tamopMm of nn>uit nmusmss j i 

Board published in 1932 and the census tables of 1991 respectively five 


Handlooms ... ... 1J&L8G0 

Workers engaged In cotton and silk weaving and spinning SjKtyOOO 

‘The consumption of cotton yarns by haadloom weavers in the P re ei danoy of 
Madras from April to October 1933 was about 42.7 million pounds, while the value 
of the annual production of the Benares weavers alone is estimated at Ha. 1 and 
one-fourth orores. Even in a smaller and less developed province Kka Assam, ‘ 
looms consume about 12 million pounds of yarns every year, which Is won 

tdoth valued at about Bs. 2 crores and aggregating in length about 27,000 

Brief indications are given of the way in wnion training and demonstration partial 
have succeeded in various provinces m assisting the industry.. 

The Government of India decided to spend about Bs. 5 lakhs every year for five 
years in developing the industry. Schemes were formulated and discussed at the 
si?th Industries Conference in July. 1934. 

Commenting on these schemes, whioh provide for improvements in marketing, 
appointment of technical experts and supply of materials on cheap rates, the review 


‘The progress achieved in these schemes daring the short period since their 
inoeption is encouraging. The necessary staff has been appointed in most of the 
provinces. The colonizations through whioh it is proposed to earry on work have 
also been set up. In the United Provinces, 15 speoial investigators have been 
appointed, each in charge of two to four districs in order to earry out a preliminary 
survey of the whole industry in the provinoe. In Madras, the necessary preSmtaary 
arrangements for the supply of raw materials have been concluded. In Bihar ana 
Orissa, separate sections of a new organization, dealing with manufacturing, finishing 
and marketing have been set np, each in oharge of a qualified teohnioal assistant.* 

Similar action was taken by the Government of India with a view to wasting 
the silk industry in India, a grant of Bs. 1 lakh a year for five years from HIS- 
1940 beitg made. An imperial Serioultural Committee waa set up, end met in New 
Delhi in 1935, when schemes submitted by local Gover nmen ts were 
All the approved schemes are now in operation and aUpt a w ts. have 
to Madras, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam and Burma. 

More reoently the Government has taken an important step to aid the cottage 
and small scale woollen industries by making a special grant of Bs. 5 lakhs to be 
spread over five years, and a Wollen Industry Committee hae bean set up to 
the Government of India on the question of allotments. 

Substantial assistance has been given by the Indian Stores 
ohssing cottage industries’ products, for example, cutlery, 

— u 

button-making, bee-keeping, bangle-making, woollen blankets, 
glass and pottery manufacture, and a host of other articles. 

The evolution of services giving information about industry 

and the provision of teohnioal assistance has r * — " 

more and more valuable. Publications for the 
genoe hive beoome numerous, while useful surveys of different i 
increasingly undertaken. 

The period under review is remarkable for the 
Governments of Madras, the Punjab, and the United Provisoes to 
hydro- aleo trio naonroas of the country.. This tow ranted in fsrterim t 
to utilise local matorials-and the provision of cheap power to mdastriaf < 

• ^chapter in toe review deals with the question of Jinaaoial assist 
State tor toe development of industries and speaking of Madras, _ _ 

S ated is,— ‘There (a tone no indication that indartrffdevetopmaiit in too . 
has been stimulated to any appreciable extent by the gant^f Btoto rid, either i 
the hot u it stood before amendment or after the introduction of the new ooooe 
by amending to#. Again, a »ohwne for thereppiy oftartOe aApteneas on toe 
bue-pwohase * proved dteppointing. A summary is riven .of toe mmdto of 
loa ns made by other provincial Governments, whioh show that to aoasa saw the 
kire-pnrohw system has worked satisfactorily. 

p ‘ ‘ *; industrial activity of Government’s has bean the sitting up of 


by purchflr 


dxffsrent prevtooes to 



totog 
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i" 1 -. Td ”*S:. A X“* ^*. m ^ na f * otn ” g pioMMedta this wur art aoap, iak 

°“ -”- th ?-yy_ r y p * dewtop meiito hu been the eeteUiehment of the Indwtrtol 
”?i“ **"?? Government of India, which hae alroadjr undertake* a ham 
of work and is contributing valuable observations on industrial 


Two ohapftm are devoted to a pioture of the various fiscal 
aataaoo ot Indian industry. In this section of the review the 

iro , n otooii cotton and other textiles, and _ 

w “j o11 to efficiently treated. Among other articles receiving protection are : —paper, 

salt, matches, wheat, silver thread and wire, silver plate and like manufactures* 
mag ne si u m chloride. The removal of certain tariff anomalies on the recommendation 
oftbe Tariff Board also proved of great assistance to indostry. 

The review closes with a chapter on the general polioy followed by Government of 
affording all possible enoouragement to the development of industriw in Indin by 

showing n definite preference in making purchases for articles of indigenous 

manufacture. 


ra 

India 


Departments A the Government of India, or offioers speoially authorised, 
when they are satisfied that snoh measure is justified, allow a limited dagn 
preferenoe in respect of price to artioles produced or manufactured in 
either wholly or in pari 

The department has also assisted Indian industries by persuading indentors to 
have rooonne to indigenous sources of supply whenever it was found that produots 
were obtainable of suitable quality at a competitive price in India. 

Another useful activity, from the point of view ox Indian indnBtry, has been the 
organisation of an exhibition of Indian manufactures in the imperial secretariat 
buildings. New Delhi, for bringing prominently to the notioe of intending authorities 
and the general public the standard of quality attained in certain industries. Manu- 
facturers are showing an increasing interest m the exhibition, whioh includes a wide 
range of textile, engineering and miBoellanous stores, and is fairly representative 
of the various classes of indigenous articles purchased by the department for Gov- 
ernments. 

As a result of the facilities offered by the Indian Stores department for the 
purchase of stores in India, the Government of Ceylon, Malaya and the union of 
Bouth Africa placed orders with Indian firms. # * . . 

A similar polioy has been followed by the Kailway Board in the purchase of 
stores by and on behalf of railways. Price preferences have been allowed in favour 
of indigenous material and tenders for stores required by 8tate-maoaged railways 
are invited under the rupee tender system. . 

Raoently, revised rules were issued regulating the purohase of Btationmry «d 
printing stores by departments under the Government of India. Indiwi mills are oow 
supplying over 05 percent of the paper required by Government and can compete 
with foreign firms m the auality of the paper supplied. u™ 

Indian concerns have also, in consequence of Government encouragement, oeea 
able fo^upp!y°om TB ^r ient of mg paper for Jgft 

paper, anlpe oream laid paper and envelops, which umd .to be ^burned whofiy 
Ed abroad some years ago. The average values of pmohmes of Indito pspy 
and* of paper purchased through the Director-General, Indian Stores 
^d^SwiM the^ix yem 10*8-29 to 1933-36 were Bs. it Wto 0**vj 
lakh respeotfrefr per annum, and the value of the wpw through 

LSd™ Sgenoy loU iSom kTi, 72,000 in 1928-29 to Bs. ll&O in 1036-86. 


Irrigation in India 1934-35 


A statistical mUw 
ttet muag afl the wo 
potato of ‘ 


OffkU StotWtol Rerfew 
■bed from (now 




_ wards this unique reoord numerous systems throughout British India have 
contributed. For example, in this review details are given of approximately 110 
works classed as productive, that is, whioh are for protection against famine or 
floods or are in other ways in the public interest. In other words, there are many 
more than 800 irrigation schemes in operation in British India alone. Nowhere else 
in the world is there a oountry with a total approaching a half or a quarter of that 
figure. And of these 900 works, at least 70 are of a major description. This, of 
oourse, does not take into account the numerous petty irrigation works : for Madras 
Presidency alone has over 35,000 of these serving about 3,000,000 acres of land. 

Nxw Psojscts 

One of the most interesting parts of the review is that whioh deals with new 
pnrieots. The first part of Government’s object in developing irrigation has been 
achieved, —vast areas of agricultural land which used to be precarious (subject to 
one diy year in five and one severe drought in ten years) are now protected by 
irrigation against famine. Now the second part of Government’s scheme is well in 
hand,— turning deserts and other previously unoultivable land into valuable agricul- 

i. u l j ? — L- iL. _ .It 


well reach 50,000,000 when allowance is made for the natural expansion of existing 
schemes. 

Before dealing with these new projeots the general position can be outlined. This 
is best done in tabular form 

Province. Average area irrigated Area irrigated 

in triennium 1931-34. in 1934-35. 
Acres. Acres, 

Madras 7,456,630 

Bombay Deooan 378,073 

Bind 3,915.240 


United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar k Orissa 

Central Provinces (excluding Berar) 
N. W. F. Province 


90*67,715 


39*88*67 


• Excluding 11*98 acres irrigated by the Paharpur eanal for which at present no 
capital and maaoi accounts are kept 
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Oh alight teOlng-off in flu note of oorw irrigated it duo to k — *— -» 

Mate* 7.0 per cent, Bonn 5 per oeot and tin United ProTiooes 4.7 p* mV 

i bum Boua 

l «d^58^n^tten%ohra^il”ihe^ gnSOStlllik^t wm3£ 

S^ gW *M»k«g *Ba. # W0* 1 Sd^(*iwoS^ W mS^l^S^0O 

?JwR ?^-? a,l4la » ?*o of 7-5*0 million oubio foot of toil, tbo bulldiiiaof 

will oomaaad 7*00000 ^ aS am tJ?K 

B - - 

tion 

“Their i w 

out dtznng tbo year under review consisted ’ of" " the excavation of main and bvanoh 
water-courses and the oonstraotion of modules (a special kind of outlet tor water 
from the Government canal to the cultivator's drain) and hums pine culverts 
(simpler form of outlet than the module). 

Though it hardly comes under the heeding of “new projects", the Review com- 
ments noon the completion of snother great engineering achievement,— the Oanverv 
Matter System. There baa been irrigation of a kind in this area from prehistoric 
times, but it must have been to a large extent defective and certainly not compre- 
hensive. A dam jnst over a mile long has been built, impounding a OD-saaars mUs 
lake with WJKOpO 0,000 cubic feet of water. The total cost of all the works, includ- 
ing hundreds of miles of canals and distributories, is estimated at Rt. 66* lakha 

^addition to the development of irrigation, a hvdro-eleotrio aohems is expsotod 
to be completed in 1038. The Review remarks “The potentialities of Matter as an 
industrial centre are now considerable for the area will possess the greet advantages 
of cheap power, an ample supply of water and proximity to cotton and groundnut 
tracts, and there are also factory sites in the violnity of the railway and the river 
Uauvery.” 

Othzr Sohwbs 

Other irrigation schemes under consideration in different Provinces are 


(i) With a view to relieving an area about *0.000 sores from 


wore <i) to build a tidal look at the head of the Oaring river now tee IVenoh settle- 
ment at Yanam, and (ii) to provide banks on either side of the Teki drain and some 
other drains and to construct suitable inlets. - ... . . 

(*) A large project for impounding tta waters of the Tunmbhsdrs river has 
been under oonsiaeration for long time. Technical and financial I difficulties, andths 
problem of reconciling rival claims to share m the waters of the rivsr have stood 
m the way of the execution of the project The general question of tes ri kw^ o u 
of the wat er s of the Tungabhadra is now under examination with the Governments 


conoernedjo^er g^ome Qn( ) er consideration is the Lawar Bbavani project in 

the Coimbatore district. . . .. m . . ^ 

(4) A few other smaller schemes were too in 
and consideration. A^pg these were proposals for constructing sn^ anient ttiMi JM 
Pillaperu to augment the supply in the Me 
of the old oourse of thb Uyyacondsn ohanni 

Bombay _ 

(1) The pnrieot for remodelling the first tew mil* o f the Fwaa Mt 
canal, ^Soh P haT* rittted hearilyTS** prepared and Is water uuualdiratton 


4 main channel, and for the reetoratioe 
in the Triohinopoly district 



an GENTBAL BOARD OF IRRIGATION (ntMO- 

(3) The vmmtim t the Waldevi Tank project, which Is Intended to srovids 
Nasi town, Deolali cantonment, the Greet ladam Peninsula Railway end the Govern- 
ment Oentrel Jed, with an adequate sgppiy of water, was aleo in program daring 
the rear. 

. til The Krisgaou Tank project, whkdi is intended to eopplement the storage in 
the Mmk Tuk at Sholapur. with a view to meeting felly the irrigation remdxemenle 
of the tneot under command end also the non-agnoaltnral needs of Sho&pnr town 
with fte cotton mills, has been prepared in rough and is under consideration. 

Bbroal 

Survey end investigation works in oonneotion with the Darkeswar Reservoir and 
more R ese rvo ir project, were continued daring the year. 

Investigation of several other irrigation schemes was also undertaken daring the year. 

The Grand Trank Oanal Project is still held in abeyance pending a farther con- 
sideration of the scheme. 

Fairly restricted dredging was undertaken in the Lower Komar river daring the 
near under review. The flotilla servioe need the Lower Komar river op to Slat 
Ootober 1031 A through steamer servioe between Khulna and Madaripnr was main- 
tained op to the S7th November, 1034 and thereafter Kholna-lladaripor steamers only 
went np to Fstehpor (Smdiaghat) and passengers and goods were transhipped there 
to n lorry servioe which was maintained for the rest of the year. 

The Attrafcanka river, whioh forms a cross oonntry oonneotion between the Rnpsa 
and the Madhnmati rivers, is gradually deteriorating on account of the formation of 
a number of shoals almost throughout the whole length of the river. During the 
year under review it was decided not to dredge the river since an alternative route 
via the Halifax Out was available for use by the various steamer companies. The 
steamer traffio was accordingly diverted to the Halifax Gut route from the 15th 
December, 1934 until the end of the year under review. The Mangalpur shoal in 
the Hadhumsti river was dredged as it showed signs of deterioration. 

Uhxtbd Paovnvcas 

A new reservoir at Khutgaon to inorease the storage for the Dhaean oanaL 
1 A new reservoir on the Shahiad Nadi, a tributary of the Betwa river, to supple- 
ment the storage loot by the silting of Dhukwan reservoir. 

The proposed oonstraetion of the Ashrsura canals and alternative proposals for 
the Kanunnasa canals. ^ 

Preliminary investigations were made and Bnrvey Division was opened for the 
Fysabad eleotrioity ana Ghogra pumping soheme. The objeot of the scheme is to 
pump 183 ouSeos from the Ghogra nvpr for irrigation in the Fysabad district as a 
preliminary step towards the electrification of the Eastern districts of Oudh. 

Puivjab 

A lam number of important works are in progress and a five-year drainage pro- 
gramme lor the relief of waterlogging, to cost Kb. 40 lakhs has been launched. A 
number of schemes under the five-year programme were advanced during the year. 
Aetna! construction was started on the Buahi Nailah on the Upper Jheram oanal, 
Akalgarh Saidnagar Drains on the Lower Chenab oanal and the Lower Baniwah 
Drain on the Lower Jhelum canal The total expenditure inourred on various anti- 
waterlogring measures during the year under review amounted to He. 8£1,949. 

The Thai, Bhakra and Havel) Projects remained under consideration. 

Bubiu 

An estimate for the proposed left bank oanal, to take off above the prejeeted new 
JMng Weir on the Pnuaang river was under preparation. 

"An estimate ameuntiqg to Bs. 1,30,000 was prepared for providing n masonry waftr 
with Hfih oanala to rariaoe the dangerous Letpauohihaw village bound on the Ghana- 
megyi ohanng, hat owing to strong objections from the loom oultivators sanotkm to 
SwendrSi hoeu heidln abeyance. 

Hom- Wnm Jmmm Paovnrcu 


(t) A erime or lift irrigation of the am near Risripur was npdm 
m A aohme for the oontrol of the Tank Zamand the Oumal 
investigated botis not likely to bo exeonted immediately. 

« Z te give an adequate picture of the oomnant and 

activities oti»5stteii eu^geeram India in a few pages with a am 
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which molts in tbs economic use of wster sad which is of benefit to Government 
and the cnltivator alike. The extraction of water from the snbeoil for irrigation la 
not, of course, a new departure. The new departure consists in the fact that it is 
being undertaken by means of electrically operated tube wells on a large scale. 

The largest scheme of this nature ana one in which I have taken a dose personal 
interest is the Ganges Canal Hydro-Elec trio scheme in the United Provinces. That 
scheme will command an area of 1,300 square miles of agricultural country and sup- 
ply electric power et cheep rates primarily for irrigation and agricultural purposes, 
while a portion of the power generated will be allotted to industries and railways a 
major share will be assigned to tnbe well irrigation and will provide water for those 
«rees which are not within command of gravity canals. Power will in addition be 
available for agricultural purposes and will be at the disposal of the former in the 
ornahing of sugar cane, the finding of wheat, the ginning of cotton, the hulling of 
rice and similar operations. The Ganges Canal Hydro-Electric scheme is the most 
important scheme of tube well irrigation which has hitherto been undertaken but I 
oannot but ask myself whether there may not be other areas in India which would 
lend themselves to development in this manner and I would suggest that the possi- 
bilities of the situation merit closer investigation. I would suggest too that it might 
be well worth while in future irrigation schemes to consider tne possibility of hydro- 
electric development from the power available at the falls, particularly in those areas 
whioh are at some distance from the hill where power is dbtainable from natural 
fills and in deciding the grouping of falls on canals and the design of the falls them- 
selves to aim at providing conditions which will admit of an easy development on 
these lines at a later stage should circumstances justify such development. 

1 observe from the report of the provincial research officers that considerable 
attention has been paid to the question of subsoil water surveys in irrigated 
areas. This is a matter whioh is in my view of great importance not only from 
tiie point of view both of preventing water-logging and deterioration of the soil 
by the aocnmnlation of salts and of future developments of the kind to which 
I have jost referred. I feel no doubt too as to the desirability of a further 
advaaoe in onr knowledge of the action of subsoil water under certain conditions. 
It would not indeed perhaps be too muoh to say that it is almost as important if 
not as important to make a survey of snbsoil water and to keep that survey up-to- 
date. As it is to make a survey of the surface soil it is clearly necessary from the 
point of view of future development of irrigation nnder systems of tube-wells to 
Know not only the quantity of water which can be extracted from the ground and 
the source of the underground supply but also the chemical analysis of the water itself. 

It is a matter of real satisfaction to me that a recommendation made by the 
Royal Commision on Agriculture in India over whose deliberations I had the honour 
to preside should have played bo considesable a part in shaping your organization. 
The recommendation which I have in mind Was the recommendation that the Gov- 
ernment of India should constitute a central bureau of irrigation which wonhi establish 
and maintain a comprehensive library of irrigation publications both Indian and 
foreign for the use of irrigation engineers and which would act as a clearing 
house for information needed by provincial offioers. I am glad to think that the 
Government, of India in the light of their consultation with the provincial Govern- 
ments should have decided to improve on our recommendations and to link the 
bureau with the Central Board of Irrigation, recognizing the latter from a mere 
panel of provincial ohief engineers from which technical sob-committees could be 
ooastitutM for examining irrigation projects as necessity arose to an active body 
mooting at regular intervals with a permanent office which also serves as a bureau 
of irrigation information. t . . . . 

The board and the bureau have done work of the utmost value in the brief six 
years ainoe their establishment in November, 1930. The board has provided several 
gfb-QomaitteeB to investigate important technical problems not the least important 
of whioh has been the oommittee on the distribution of the waters of the Indus and 
ita tributaries on the successful conclusion of whose labours Sir Frank Noyce congra- 
tulated the chairman and members of the oommittee at your last annual meeting. 
Die recommendations of that oommittee are still under consideration in consultation 
with the looal Governments and the States concerned bnt I am glad to he able to my 
that then it every hope that a eolation of this very complex and thorny question 
will be found along the lines proposed by the oommittee. , 

A forth* aervSe of the utmoaTvalue which, the board and bureau provide# mid 
whfoh wfflbeof gre a ter importance under the new constitution is to afford 
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are projects which are of far-reaching oonoera to the provinces eonoemd and I 
am sure that the reports submitted bj the sub-committees will be of the greatest 
assistance to my Oovernmedt in dealing with these most important pr o ie ct a. 

The bureau has built up a valuable library of publications it the moment ana* 
boring more than 4003. The importance of an authoritative referenoe library of SBa 
character and on the soale needs no emphasis from me. The board has too established 
contact with all the important irrigating countries of tho world and it taoMas la 
the range of its association engineering institution, societies, colleges and 
engineers in very many different countries. I feel confident that aa time pa 


tki. 

fnatitution will prove fiself in an increasingly marked "dogree a clearinghouse of 
the first importance for information on irrigation matters, not only In India but la 
ail countries where irrigation is of any importance. Nor can l fail to take this 
opportunity to pay a tributo to tho value of tho work dono by your research oommltteo 
in collaboration with tho provincial research officers. I havo touched briefly on the 
achievements of your service. I have in no way ondeavoured to oovor tho whole 
of tho field of your operations but what I have said la 1 think auflleifiat to 
show that the organization you havo built up must ooutluue to exist subject possibly 
to modifications in certain respects and to play a part of great impoitaaee la the 
further development of irrigation. 

Under tho new constitution irrigation will bo a provincial subject and ths sano- 
tion of the Secretary of State will no longer bo necessary as at present to the pro- 
jects of prcvincial Governments which under the existing audit rules have to be 
submitted ti the Government of India for his approval but with the harnessing of 
the waters o’ tho great river systems of this country to agrioulture the interests of 
neighbouring provinces and States most necessarily become involved In an increasing 
degree and 1 see little doubt that the closest contact with the central Government 
vl in theBO circumstances oontinue to be necessary. It was with these considera- 
tions in viow that tho elaborate provision embodied in sections 130 to 134 of the 
Government of India Act was dcviBod by Parliament with ;a viow to the harmonious 
and equitable settlements of such dksputos as might ariso out of interference with 
wator supplies and I am satisfied that under the new dispensation the Governor- 
General will continue to require the export advioe and assistance which aa organism 
tion such as yours can alone afford him. 

I observe that the report prepared by your secretary refers to the inadequate 



gentlemen, that thero is in all informed circles and fa all countries in which ir 
thra » a matter of active importance, a deep and full realisation of the Importance 
of what has beon achieved in this country, but it goes without saying that U Is net 
enough that tho maguitudo of those achievements and their vital Importance to tho . 
welfare of India as a whole and of the agricultural population in particular should 
be appreciated outside India. It is even more important that the people of this 
country should realize more adequately than they may perhaps so far hav^ doae, 
how great is tho debt of India to her Irrigation engineers, how vitally 
tion and agriculture are to the material advancement of India and In howm arxoa a 
degree both working hand in hand can ensure her prosperity lothe years > to 

I notice that one of the questions to be discussed at your meeting i s th at Jw tn# 


establishment of central research station for Irrigation. The 8jy« - . . 

Agrioulture concluded in the light of their Investigations that such an IwUtuUon was 
not desirable and that provincial research 'was of greater importance^ but siaoa 
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totaio provincial Governments It to groat that it it my earnest trait tint they, 
aiaee the matter It primarily one of ooaoera to < individual provinces la their varying 
chen mt ta aoet, will he prepared to there In supporting a central reeoaroh station of 
the nature emoted. They can rely on the fullest and meet whole-hearted 00 -opera- 
tion of the Government of India in the work of a anoh a station and 1 oaa nature 
yon of my own elate personal interest In its operations. 

agenda It a heavy oat and 1 do not with to detain yon longer. I thank yon 
having Invited mo to addreet yon to-day and I trust ainoerely that the 


iSnfwl 


to the great oaote of the organisation and development of irrigation tin Indin and to 
to the agrlonltnrlat and to the province to which ne belongs. Let ns ntvar forget that 
tbs great and imposing works for which yonr predecessors and yon are responsible, 
the mighty barrage ana the majestic canal foil charged with its life-giving oontenta 
that these are aH without moaning or purpose unless and until they contribute to 
deliver to the field of the onitivator that .humble rill of water upon which his 
hopes and his livelihood depend. 


Live Stock in India 

Fourth Consul Report 

A pram note dated CUmls, 2nd. October 1936, issued by the Education, Health and 
Linda department, Government of India, says 

The report on the fourth census of livestock in Indie, which has Just been pub- 
lished, shows that there were in British India excluding Bengal and Bihar and Onma, 
113 million heads of bovine oattie made up roughly of about 84 million heads of oxen 
and 39 million heads of buffaloes. The total figure for this census la over 5 millions 
or about 6 per cent, higher than that molded at the preceding census. 

Oxen aooonnted for an increase of 2.7 millions and bufftloes for an increase of SA 
millions. In the cate of oxen, there waa an increase of a little over 3 mifliont In 
young etook, bat bulla and bullocks showed s decrease of s about half a million, the 
re d uctio n ooonrring mainly la Madras. 

Oows molded n decrease of over n lakh, the decline ooonrring mainly In the Cen- 
tral Provisoes and Barer. 

Beth mala and cow buffaloes increased in number, the former by nearly a quarter 
of a AfStea andthe M ter by little over lialf t million, the variations occurring main- 
ly in the United Provinces and the Punjab. 

Sheep destined to number by over half a million, the notable decreases being to 
Madras, the United Provisoes, the Central Provinces and Berar. 

taw numbered 96 millions, showing ea increase of over one million, m co mp ered 
wM ^to ejHrerton 1 sen ses , the noticeable increases being to the United Provisoes and 

Chars ware no appreciable variations in the total number of hones and poafcL bnt 
donkeys increased by about n lakh. Mules numbered 06,000 and camels n fills over 
half n mSHon. 

Plseghs md certs gave n return of 17 and 5 millions, respectively, showing a 
sHgtol nroose (mainly to the United P rov i soes) as compared with the previous sens e s 

The total anahsr of sugwaao crushers (worked by power and Mtostofi, eO 
engines wKh pens tor irrigation purposes, eleotno pumps for tabs walls 
itodtmton as reported in tbs present census wars 407,000, 10,000 and 7fi00 

^AwSSmIi larger number of Indian States pa rtic ipate d to the prase* census 
torn In the prat toes one, and this gradual increase to the area covered venders ton 
psta tt b any o ou fri soa with the totals raoorded at the previous oensus. The figures 
of the f rap t singe rateto to about 6 6 per ce nt, ofths totel srae^ of Iadkn gtatoe 

tan, kata kmmrla&m ht aa tba JaMu BtSta in eooeemd. The pruamt am- 
mmpm » tSSaim <£» laUaa State of iwb M ud half bUBm farVwta. aatOa, 


Im-Srocx xs Foruos Commuxt 

wJj^in^sMnnaf ? ttr P^i ® 8 * o! °. om P* r ‘*> a i the figure* for livestock 

i in OrlL 1 R P ^ nt 4 ° *. th p countries m recorded It the 

i Mtl ^ Ze*Und sod Argentine took plaoo 
M^Smoas/ * 1935 * The ^ ures ™ « follows, end are given tntho 

C^tle Sheep Horsoe 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland d 25 1 

Franoe 154 94 a 

Netherlands *1 7 9 

Germany 19 4 Si 

(oxclnsive of tray horeee). 

Unites States of America 00i 50 14 

Canada 9 34 8 

Australia 14 l3 I 

New Zealand 4}< «9 3 

Argentine 31 394 Not available 

Urn next preceding census of livestock in these countries took place in 1930, and 
comparison with the returns at that census shows that ait these countries with tho 


Bourne increase nas neon in tne uase or Australia, namely 
Zealand comes next with 14.1 per coot, Oreat Britain ana 
with 12.7 per cent, and Netherlands with 11.5 per cent. 1 
Franoe. Germany and U.&A. have been 1.3, 3.4 and 1.6 pc 


I Northorn Ireland follow 
The Increases in the ease ef 


Franoe, Germany and U.S.A. have been 1.3, 3.4 and 1.6 per oont respectively, For 
sheep, too, 'Groat Britain, Netherlands, Germany and Australia record an inoroaso by 
1 . 1 , 402, 13\0, and 22 per cent respectively. In the othor countries nam e d there 
hove bees decreases. For horses, ail these countries show a docline, the greatest 
decline being in the case of the United Sates of Amertoa, by 13.6 per oent. Canada 
coming next with 11 per cent., and Great Britain and Northorn Ireland a third with 
7.1 per oent It appears that Denmark, Roumania, and Norway are the only ooaatrtae 
which record an increase in the nnmber of their horses by 2 A, If A sod &J per oent, 

■■Ba- taking a livestock census in India dates back to l91flk when the 
Government et India, after consulting local Government* and ^ministrations i dmhtod 
that a Mam of eattfe should be taken throughout British India between Pga ^y 
1 m and April 1920, and that this census should be repeated qdiu^mMly thereaftor. 
The Indian States were also invited to hold similar ooows simnftanmiwV wi» JK 
British provinoea. Tho first all-India census was accordingly hold gtoor wy in wo 
ookt weather of 1919-20, and the sooond during the same period of 19I4-25. It was 


Provision was tlso made in the revise* eussino ^ 
relating . to agricultural implements and machinery, soch as Hon pioegns, e» 
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for Irrigation purposes, eleotrio pomps for tobe wells, trsotors tad sugaranee orasher. 
She ooueotkm of this information was, however, left optional, fiorma among the 
British India provinces found itself unable to adopt a revised classification of live- 
mmfc ; there was also slight departure from the standard olassifioatiou in the oase 
of the United Provinces. The revised olassifioatiou was followed as far as possible 
bymoet of the Indian States, but some' found it neoessarj to adhere to the old 
c h M lgoation. 


Co-operative Movement in India 


of Progress 

* Details of India's progress in oo-operation during the 28 years from 1906-7 onwards 
are given in the 17th of the series of publications entitled ‘Statistical Statements 
relating to the Oo-operative Movement In India' issued from the Department of 
OommeroUl Intelligence and Statistics in December 1936. 

The average number of oo-operative societies for All-India for the four years from 
1906-7 to 1909-10 was 1926. This number in 1934-35. figures for which are the 
latest available, stood at 106,011. The average for the four years from 1906-7 
to 1909-10 for Central Sooieties, (including Provincial and Central Banks, and 
Banking Unions) and Supervising and Guaranteeing; Unions (Including Be-msure 
Sooieties) was 17. In 1934-35, the Central Societies alone returned a figure of 626, 
and the supervising and Guaranteeing Unions 789. The corresponding figure for 
Agricultural 8ooieties (including Cattle Insurance ^Societies) was 93,160. against the 
Average of 1,713 for the four years from 1906-7 onwards, and daring these 28 years 
Non-Igrioaltoral Sooieties, (inolndiog other Insurance Societies) have risen from 
296 to 11,436. 

Jfoe total number of members of primary sooietios during this period has 
similarly gone up from 161,910 to 4,409.637, and the working capital from Rs. 68,12, 
000 to M 96,88,52,000. 

In other words, during a period of 28 years from 1906-7 onwards number of 
oo-operatiVe sooieties in India has roughly Increased 55 times, membership 27 times 
and working oapital 142 times. 

, Coming to the position of the cooperative movement ae it was in 1934-35, com- 
parative figures give some very interesting information. In the total number of 
sooieties in British India, Bengal leads with 23,426, the Punjab is seoond with 21, 
881 and Madras third with 13,419. The number of societies per. 1000.000 inhabitants 
for these provinces is however, 45.5, 88,2 and 27.6 respectively. Considered from this 
latter point of view, in British India Coorg comes easily the first with 128.0. Ajmer- 
Merwara a dose seoond with 1222 and the Punjab a bad third with 88.2. Among 
the Indian States Gwalior has the largest number of societies, namely 4,301. Kash- 
mir oomea next with 2,949, and Hyderabad third with 2,809. Tho corresponding 
number of sooieties por 100,006 inhabitants, or rather, put briefly, the density 
figures for these 8tates were 116.2, 77.8 and 18.4 respectively. From tho density 
point of view, Bhopal is first with 137 9, Gwalior second with 11&2, and Kashmir 
third with 77.6. Bur the whole of India, the density figure is 33.0. 

The membership figures are equally interesting. Madras has 875,901 members, 
whioh Is the largest in British India. The second largest figure comes from Bengal, 
fprhioh has 7833998 nod the third from ~the Punjab namely 735.887 bat tho 
number of members per 1,000 Inhabitants In these Provinces is 18.0,15.2 and 29.7 
respectively. Considered from this latter point of view, namely the extent of the 
permeation of tho oooperative idea, the figure for the Panjab, though the highest 
amongst these throe Provisoes is, however, the third in tho whole of British 
India, the firet being Georg, with 80 l 8 and the seoond Ajmer-Morwara, with 50.2. 

“ * io progress in tho number of Agricultural and Non-Agrioul- 

too. The number of inch societies Increased daring the 
Agricultural, and 11418, Non- Agricultural, to D2£20 Agricnl- 
Mon- Agricultural eooloties respeotivoly. These numbers include 
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mtec It cm be Mid with truth that the benefits of air transport in India remain 
pet to be appreciated by the travelling public 

IzroiAir Bsoulab Axb Tkancaa 
Mika flown Paaaengera Carried Airmails 

tons. 

1889 153,680 155 10.5 

1994 345,771 757 81.9 

1995 553,754 559 43.4 

In the Beport of 1034-95 mention was made of a scheme for the reorganise- 
* tion of the Empire air mail services. So far as India is oonoerned, the scheme 
involves 

“(a) an increase in the number of services on the trans-India route from two to 
five weakly in eaoh direction ; 

(b) a “speeding up" of schedules so that the journey between Oroydon and 
Kanuhi will be completed in about 3 and a half days ; 

(o) the carriage of all first class Empire mail (letters and postcards) by air." 

* If these changes are introduced, and it is found possible for India to reap the 
full benefit of them as a partner in the scheme, the effect upon Civil Aviation in 
Indie will be of the first importance. The postal and financial details have, however, 
required prolonged examination and in the present Beport it ia impossible to make 
any further announcement on the subjeot 

Important and far-reaching changes have been made in the planB and estimates 
drawn up in 1934-35 for capital works. The broaching of the Empire Air Mail 
Scheme showed that by 1937-38 air mail servioes would be muoh more frequent and 
would be operating regularly by night as well as by day. It therefore became 
neoes8iry to consider the intensive development of the existing trans-India route and 
its two routes,— Karaohi-Bombay-Madras-Colombo and Karaohi-Lahore. 

During the six years from 1997-98 to 1933-34, only rudimentary facilities were 
provided on the trans-India route for day flying, and practioally nothing waa done 
towards the organisation of feeder routes. 

An expenditure of Rs. 92,57,000 was sanctioned in 1934 for the general develop* 
meat of air routes in India over a number of years. Individual items have been 
carefully investigated as a result of whioh a revised programme has been drawn up 
end is now in course of execution. Concentrating on first essentials the works to be 
immediately sanctioned are those which are necessary to ensure safe operation- on the 
trana-India rente and the two feeder routes and to provide for regular night flying 
on the Karaohi-Galcutta seotion. The intensification of the traffic which is now ex- 
pected on these routes will demand certain further improvements whioh have been 
allowed for in the programme and will involve a total expenditure of Bs. 1,10,12,625 
(688)949). The report contains a summary of the numerous now works involved in 
thiaj3rogrs3nme.« 

This scheme of organisation, when folly completed, will provide e standard of 
efficiency on the three principal air routes sufficient to ensure that air mail servioes 
can be operated with safety and reliability by day and by night, and will thus bring 
Indie into line with other countries similarly equipped. 

XboM improvements in the ground organisation involve a considerable expansion 
of staff, aerodrome, aircraft inspection, wireless and meteroiogy. The report shows 
that recruitment has tad is taking place so that the personnel may be trained in 
t hef r duties to meet the expanded requirements. 

"It must not be supposed, however** the report adds, "that the capital works pro- 
gramme is final, for program in oivil avitation ia rapid and continuous, and world 
operating practice ia oeasekealy developing and improving.” 

AoGKnmxa 

Dealing with aooidenta the report points ont that during 1935 the total hours of 
flying by aircraft of Indian Begistration waa 97,325 oompared with 18,413 hours the 
prevfoua year. Notifiable aooidenta oame to 92 as against 28 in 1994. Though the 
number ii aooidenta was smaller, the consequences were muoh more serious, for lo 
persona k»t their lives as against 4 the previous year. , „ A f 

Particular enro ls token to discover whether mechanical failure contributes in any 
way le accident end where suoh failure ia found or suspected, immediate action is 
taken to avoid r 


AVIATION IN INDIA 1935-36 

xM tJnr! 1 }. .fmflmMmdk and pamagan aurora tedkan 
fho wn, bu t flgara for iudividual enterprises soggmt that tha t«1uo of .- i.iu-* ? 
bosu wamon tt by bo mmm as appreciated yet as it U in other ooutriaB • " 

Coxkxbcul Fltiko 

Seotion 1 of the report deals, with Commercial flying. No ohaagos have taken 
pl aydnnng the y ear und er renew in the. ooostitntioa of the ftreopenSiog aSI! 


paoies ongaged io regular dr transport In India. The companies arfthn iLeSL 
they operate are as Follows mmm 

lJujfr iff) (tfan8 ~ 0ontin,>nt * 1 *"*****"• operated jointly with 

SOM Ltd : Karachi-Bombay-Madm, Bombay-Cannanoro-TriTandrnm. 

Indian National Airways Ltd : Karachi -Lahore. 

Himalayan Airways Ltd : Hardwar-Oanohar. 

Irrawaddy Flotilla and Airways: Ha^oon-MaadaUy. Baagoou-Yenatt-gtaeng. 

Imperial Airways, Ltd., riie batch X L, ML, and Air France hare continued to 
coporate air services across India. 

The mileage of air routes in India for 1935 totals 6395 compared with fiJ&O in 
1934. The total for the British Empire is now 53,291 ad iaoronse of U Ml m Urn 
over 1934. 

The figures for mails and passengers to and from India show a striking improve- 
ment, Imperial Airways oarrying 68.2 tons of mail and 983 passengers; oomnarad 
with 59.2 tons of mail and 606 passengers tho year before. ^ 

In this connection it is of interest to record that Imperial Airwaya Ltd., estimate 
that 10,500,000 letters (about 215 tons) were despatched by air from Qreat Britain 
during 1935 as compared with about 6,000,000 letters (193 tons) in 1934 and about 
4,000,000 (85 tons) in 1933. 

During 1935, 104 services were operated from London to Karachi, of whioh 87 
arrived punctually and 17 were late. The delays arose through causes to a large 
extent outside Imperial Airways control. On repeated occasions the train oonaeotion 
between Paris and Brindisi was late and this was responsible for a day's delay on 
nine services. During the period from Maroh 5 to 16, 1935, when there were civil 
disturbances in Groeoe, the servioe between Brindisi and Alexandria ran via Tobruk, 
Benghasi and Malta and delay was unavoidable. 

The year 1935 commenced with the duplication of the Trans-India servioe operated 
jointly by Imperial Airways, Ltd., from Karachi to Calcutta, and the maintenance of 
weekly service from Calcutta to Singapore. From October, 1, 1935 the service then 
terminating at Calcutta was also extended to Singapore, so preparing the way for 
the duplication of the entire servioe from England to Australia whioh was completed 
in the following May. 

43.7 tons of mail were carried in the east-ward direction and 42.5 tons in the 
west-ward!direotion, giving a total of 86.3 tons for the year as against 37.7 tons in 1934. 

Mai l traffio on the trans-India servioe increased at an even more satisfactory rato 
than that on the fcngiand-India servioe, the percentage increase for the year reaching 
138.5 per oent as compared with 39 per cent on the Croydon- Karachi section. 

Passenger traffio on the trans-India route has also shown improvement The 
volume of this traffio is expressed in passenger- ton- mi 1 ^ noo ir |®^Tl d J* 1 5S5255!? 
may fly over only one stage or over tie entire distance from Karachi to Btogapore. 
This table illustrates the increase 

1933 Passengers ton miles 

1934 

1935 

The number of 



s saws 


A 

other crops 
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operating th® g^toe^KirkW-BoMi^^Mtdfai* A considerable advance Jhas been 
tnede in the weight of air mails carried. It is estimated that no less than 40 per 
oent of the mails carried on the Kngland-India service are collected or distributed 
In Sooth India by this route. Daring 1935 the mail loads totalled 30.2 tons, com- 
pared with ISA tons in 1934 and 102 tons in 1933. Passenger and freight traSo 
also inoreased substantially. The total mileage flown daring the year was 287,610, an 
increase of 100 per cent over 1934— resulting from the doubling of the frequency in 
January, 1935. Per the third sucoessive year the route was flown without any 
aooident involving injury to pamengers or orew. 

On October 19 ef last year, there began an experimental weekly service between 
.Bombay and Trivandrum. This service connects with the Bombay-Xaraohi«Jfadres 
route and shows a saving of 20 hours on the journey from Bombay to Goa, 43 and 
half hours to Oaananore and 46 hours to Trivandrum. The service .was suspended 
this year in April, but provided further support is forthcoming it is hoped to mnme 
after the monsoon season. 

Indian National Airways, Ltd., had a disappointing year, having to does their 
regular services operated from Calcutta halfway through 1935, while early this year 
S further reduction of their Calcntta charter organisation had to be made. The company 
commenced to carry mails on the Earachi-Lsbore route under Government contract 
lu December 1934 and were immediately faced with the duplication of their servioe 
In January 1935 to conform with the main service. The Companies* oosts were 
thereby considerably increased, while the mail loads carried in 1135, their first year 
of operation, remained substantially at the same level. As s result the Company 
were obliged to approach Government for assistance, and in view of the devefope- 
ments to be expected % 1937 with the Empire Air Vail Scheme, a special grant was 
•greed for i 936-37 to Enable the Company to oontmue this service. 

The Himalayan Airways, Ltd, conducted approximately 160 flights on their service 
between Hardwar, Agastmani and Ganchar, which caters for pilgrims and for tourists. 
In addition, joy riding flighta were undertaken. Various enterprises were oarried 
through by the Irrawaddy Flotilla and Airways, Ltd., which during 1935 on regular 
air services flew 7lM4 miles, carrying 3 22 passengeres and 37 lbs. apart from a 
number of oharter flights. Valuable air survey work was continued during the year 
by the Indian Air 8nrvey and Transport, Ltd. This Company located the position 
of old copper workings in a part of Orissa, and completed an irrigation survey 
over an area of 280 sq. miles. Details are also given of other activities of private 


■ companies. ■ 

The work of the Flying dubs has remained at substantially the same level as m 
the previons. year. A new Flying Club has since been formed in the Hyderabad 
State bat tho Rangoon Flying School, run by Indian National Airways, has now been 
oloeed down. A revised system of granting subsidy to the seven flying clubs in 
British India has been introduoed which oovers a three-year period and it is hoped 
Gist with the greeter security afforded the Clnba will he able to improve their eco- 
nomic position. It is noted that the recent developmoL a in Great Britain have made 
A difficult to obtain qualified instructors for these clubs, but adjustments have been 
Bide which should facilitate the training of such men in India. 

SB l for air mails to India introduoed by the British General Poet Offioe 
934, (abolishing the extra surcharge for carriage by the Indian 
vices) and the reduoed rates ot combined postage sad air surcharge 
is for letters to England continued unchanged. So far as India is 
iresent rate of 7 end half annas lor the first half os and 7 ginas for 
t half os. does not compare unfavourably with 6d. per half ok, charged 
Post Offioe in respect of letters from the United Kingdom to Inals, 
notion is contemplated until the whole question is reviewed In the 
posals for tho carriage of all first class mail by air between Inspire 
s<o<mntri§$ under the Empire Air Hsu Scheme. About 25 per oent of letters from India 


reduction is 


to Empire countries are now seat by air. 
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^iBMyeiie we are strongly of opinion that too ooat to a parent at Be. ifiBO for 
the wfcoto ooorae at present at the Academy la, having regard to the economy oon- 
dklon of Indian middle de s ses , too high*.. __ „ . 

On the question of emoluments of Indian Officers we are supplied the tarn oon- 
farMuie with certain statements showing the budget of an Inman Ofioer. We are 
ilmHo understand thafjSdan cadets during the period of twelve months that they 
ChMiWhsXt 35 extra per mensem. We think that the extra 
iumrint fthonld he raised IraB 50. 


to understand thaWMian cadets during me penoa otjweive unwm m ray 
win a British Unit arMMH. 35 extra per mensem. We think that the extra 
ixnoutit should he raised 50. 

’ fisLAXATIQH WITH VXBSXZQB 

the heat oueetfon considered byua was in regard to the Prinee of Wales College. 
' We^ara thankful to the Army Department for the information tint was phwed at 
nar afeDOMdin regard to this institution. We are struek. by the faot that etadente 
Sbb Wnrt anooWin getting admission into the Indian Military Acade my experience 
considerable difficulty in gaining admtaawn mto Universities for iurtter proeeontlou 
rtSatddiea. We therefore .soggmt that , Government ehouM take thlainto oonsl- 
. deration end treat with toe Jrtvermto* ; w^thrt . -rtudert who has .passed to JUud 


ATMoinfttion of the Royal Military College is admitted into the University. It would 
if tola were done, for preduets of the Prince of Wales’ College to join 
« TTniwflrsitv straight after completing their oonriie at the College. . 

* fWthe aueSfoo of King George’s Indian Military Schools we would like to say 
MiltoMobieSdon that some of ue have against these institutions is that they aw aU 
Stutod in the Punjab and that, therefore, boys who oome from otter provinces 
cahnot nrofit from them. All of us consequently recommend that sohools ofjthat oharaoter 
skoahi be opened up in the other parts .of toe oountry also. . ... , 

We would str ongly urge that there should bean expansion of the activities of 


:S!!Kmtors“ , T ^Infverity "Corps should provide the nucleus of territorial army 
»k> id ha Reserved for well qualified men o; the University Corps and the territorials. 

Staff Appointments . 

We desire to recommend that staff appointments should be given to Indians. The 
Cmwto* note that there are a number of junior British offioers who have not 
SamdJflie Staff College examination, and who are holding ataffappomtments. In 
XZVmske the military profession more attractive we would like to see mere 
I ndiane admitted into the Staff College and given Staff appointments. 

•The Committee believe that the Indiane generally get commission at the ago of 
18 and a half while the Britishers obtain a oonmussion at the am of 18 or 
fi S3 hrtt The Indian la further handioapped by toe fact that he has to spend 
limdhldf years at the Military Academy whereas the Britishera has to spend 
only a year and six months at Sandhurst There is an Mprehension Oat whrnt 
toe auwUwi of oommaudiug regiment comes, an Indian Offioermay have afceady 
nM&dtoa age of eompdlwry retirement. The Committee, toerttore, strongly uge 
toat . s om e srttable steps should be taken to _ remove _ this disability^ . . 

those of he who sent the memorandum In July last stand by it except for changes 

pfciroae Batons, Y. V. Kalikar, N. Ohokay, B a m aa n m Daa, Ghaxnafar AM, 
v hTbsp^ B. Dae, Maagai Singh. 
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Bww are km questions of policy Mag behind the whole subjeot And I amparti- 
oultriy grateful that you hive refrained from pressing toe on thee* quectfoes. - If 
wemK dffler rith regurd to them, we- mm, P tkSpe, agree to ’dtittriun friendly 
«n' and I mmiaettttyba that I am Just as anxious as any Of you to make the 
present policy of Indfantxstion a sucoeto. It is lor this spirit that I haveeremiaed 
yoar dotailed recommendations, Yon will realise that I cannot givw yon a direct and 
find answer on all of them off hand— but I now propose to go through theta out by 
one. I shall pause after each item in case any or you may wish to ask a ’question, 
but I hope you will let me get through, the business as quiokly as possible. 

Question of Indenture.— T om quite prepared to examine the wording of fhti docu- 
ment and revise it so as to make it dear that we do not wish to impois any liability 
on a parent or guardian if it is found that a particular cadet, eltnerit the Academy ‘ 
or in the earlier years of his aervioe, is unlikely to make a good officer, on aooonht 
of some defect, perhaps, in temperament, but for no real fault of his own; We - 
have never enforced the rights that the olause, as at present worded, gives ns in 
this respect, and I don't think we should ever have done so. But it fa just as Wolf : 
that parents should know this. On the other hand, t am glad you agree that In 
definite cases of misconduct, or where a young officer leaves the servioe of his own 
free will within a few years after receiving an expensive training from Government 
it is not unreasonable that we should have the legal protection that the Indenture 
gives us. 1 can assure you that we shall use our powers with disoreliou. 

Scholarships by Local Governments.— T entirely agree with this recommendation 
and will oertainly see that your views are brought prominently to the notioe of 
Local Governments with our support. 

Cost of training at the Indian Military Academy:—! agree that the cost to Govern- 
ment and also perhaps to the parent might be reduoed if the number of cadets were 
increased but for reasons to which I have already alluded, I am afraid that is a 
question we oannot go into for the moment. Meanwhile, I am quite prepared to 
re-examine the present rates of fees and see whether any reduction is feasible. 

I cannot hold out any great hopes, and I am snre you will all realise that even a 
small reduction from the parents' point of view must mean considerable extra cost 
to Government, owing to the numbers involved. However, I will have the point 
most oarefully examined. 

Allowance daring attachment to British units :— Here again I can only promise, at 
the moment, that your proposal will be carefully and sympathetically examined. 

Value of Prince of Wales Royal Indian Military College Diploma :— This is a subject 
about which I am aftaid I do not know very much myself, but I will certainly take 
up with the proper authorities your suggestion that some greater academic value 
might be attached to the Prince of Wales' College Diploma. 

University Training Corps We are even now engaged in working out a so heme 
for the expansion of the activities of the University Training Corps, but I don t think 
that is what you want or at any rate not all that you want. What you want, I 
understand, is an increase in the actual number of University Training Corps 
contingents in different parts of the country. That, of course, is a big question ; but I 
can assure you that even if I do not think such an expansion would have very 
much effect from the point of view of the particular issue that we are now con- 
cerned with, I should positively welcome any measure that would help to produce 
a better olasa of officer for our present Territorial units and also a Reserve of 
Officers for oar Indianizing units. I can assure you that the wholo of this question 
is receiving our active consideration at Army Headquarters. 

Army olaa® at Government College, Lahore :— I cordially agree with your recom- 
mendation that information about the working and methods of tho Army Class at 
the Government College, Lahore, should be distribute 1 to other educational institu- 
tions In India and I will certainly see that is done. On the other hand, I am afraid 
I oannot possibly agree that the time has yet come to depart from the recommenda- 
tions of theSkeen Committee and the Indian Military College Committee in the matter 
of direct commissions from the Universities to the Regular Army. That may, or may 
not oome In time. We are certainly not ready for it yeti 

_ ,Btaff appointments I do not think that the number of factoiclos at the Staff t 
College is really a matter that is affecting the quality of candidates for the Indian 
Military Academy. Nor could I agree to increase the number of vMattciea, ior tiud 
would produce more Staff College Graduates than wo require. On. the o ther h and 
l recognize that the matter is one tha( some of yon take a particular interest in, 
and I would refer you to the answers on the subjects that I gave recently in the 





lefSte.\|< 

1 to t reat Item dMfosn la nmetly the 

of stiff appointments. Th«t Is our psfiw at _ ^ 

to bo tb§ polloy. Incidentally I may toll you tot, jest as a low Junior Bi 

jaro from unto to too employed ia Staff appointments wttout having , 

SW Ootee-eramtetkm, ao I find from oar reoofda wo have a unbar ot Indi a n 
rknow of at looat four oaaos In whioh this hm boon done, and m wmk 
that tho number of Indian ofltoert of tho requisite seniority Is atm 

fV< ^4fo limits for totonoat s — It has already boon explained that Indian Often 
pooling oat from to Indian Military Academy reoelve an antedate of one year so as 
totem tom, as far as possible, on an equality with British Often fu sing oat 
iBaadharst, whore the oonrae of initrnotioa is a year shorter. Thiirivea the tin 
of often tho greatest possible equality of opportunity at tho ontaet of ter 
— b, bat I agree that what ia to happen at the end of their careen tee oon- 
•omething of a problem ; for some of oar often, especially the In d i an Amy 
, may not get a Commission onttll they are well over 90 or even later, lor- 
y. this is not a .problem whioh oan be called one of prelate urgenov, nor do 

idy think it oaa be said that it has so to deterred a Binds candidate 

embarking on a military career. Bat it is a problem that we already have 
considerate and I hope wo may be able to find a satisfactory and fair spmtkm. 

that, gentlemen, oonolndes the apeoifio recommendation yon have made end let 
me once again thank yon for having pat your erne ao reasonably. To he quite honest 
I most toll you that, fu my own opinion, r don't think wo ought to expert any very 
startling results from the aooeptanoe of those of the recommendations that I have 
been able to accept. They may help v but they are not jplng to work ndraojaa. As 
I hate mid before, my own view is that the prooess of expanding the field of ohpioe 
and improving the quality of the competition cadetships, most inevitably boa gradual 
one. It must depend largely on pub® opinion : and yon gentlemen* with you 
acknowledged innuenoe, ought to be able to play an important part in Mpte to 
educate that opinion, and explain to prospective oandidatea or their parents what a 
military oareer means and wnat types of young men are suitable for each a smear. 
You mm not mentioned it in your Memorandum, but I should like to rated you 
that the Offer made in the oourse of your discussions still remain peso. we are 
willing, if you think it will be useful to prepare a pamphlet giving •information on 
the above points, and give it as wide a olroulatlon as we oan afford. 



Hie Dacca University Convocation 

Dacca— 29th July 1936 

Hie following is the text of the gpeooh delivered by Mr. A. F. Bahmm^ Vice- 
Chancellor at fne Annual Convocation of the University of Dacca on the 2Mi, JMf 
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You Ensunor aro Ob&hcillob, 

On behalf of the University of Dacca, I reo ord at this Convocation oar pro- 
found grief and sense of loss at the demise of HU Most Gracious Majesty Ming 
George V, Emperor of India The University, at meetings of the staff and Modests, 
the Court and Executive Council, have expressed its deep sympathy with ths Royal 
family. We are assured by Tour Excellency that this has been oonveybd -to the appro- 
priate quarter. On this occasion, we oonvey again our respectful homage to Bis 
Majesty King Edward VIII on his accession to the throne of the British Empire. 
We have learnt with dismay and horror of the cowardly attempt that was mads on 
the life of Bis Majesty and we request Yonr Excellency to oonvey our deep abhor- 
rence of an act that has evoked indignation from every part of the Empire and our 
profound thankfulness on the providential escape of HU Majesty. 

Your Excellency, it is my privilege to welcome you again to preeids over the 
annual Convocation of tho university and to offer grateful thanks to you for your 
aspirations. Your Excellency's administration has noon 
the forces of disintegration and by vision in laying 

J o prosperity of this province. These efforts nave 

resulted in a re-orientation of our public life and in practically every sphere there it 
an earnest attempt at reconstruction. This University very deeply appreciates Your 
Excellenoy's untiring efforts for educational reform, and the steps that have been 
taken is a beginning to solve the acute problem of eduoated unemployment and also 
to wean away intelligent youths from the sterile track of imagined eervioe to the 
country. These are mestimahlo services to Bengal and the University has conferred 
on you the highest honour in its gift and by conferring this honour ft honours itself. 
By allowing your name to be added to tho roll of its honorary graduates, you have 
added dUtinction to the University. The recent announcement, whioh is really a 
unique tribute to Yonr Excellency, regarding the extension of Your Exeelleaoy’s 
term of office hat been received with genuine pleasure by all seotions of the people 
of Bengal We ere indeed happy that for some time after the inauguration of the 
next constitution,! Bengal will have the advantage of Yonr Exoellenoy’a great abilities 
and experience to guide her in the path of ordered progress tad prosperity. 

We have to-day conferred honorary degrees on Sir Rabindranath Tagore, Bur 
Abdur Rahim. Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, Bir Prafulla Chandra Roy, Sir Jadaaath 
Sarkar, Sir Muhammad Iqbal and Mr. Sarat Chandra Ohstterjee. These names are 
honoured throughout India; they occupy an assured position ia the repubUo 
of iatelleot and so the odueated youth they are a source of inspiration, lor their 
great services to their country, the University honour them. 

It has been the practice on an oooasioo like this to amotion some of the 
important ohanges in the teaching staff of the University, bat before def 
should like to offer the congratulations of ths University to its Treasurer, Mr. 
addin, on hit being called upon to fill temporarily the exalted oftoe of an 

m&SBisssst tse» vM&igam jaejst 

•mfirfta wbloh ho d&iSrpd Uo dotfoo In ttw mid* ol Uo moor m “ — 
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motote^tt in Gertony. In his plan* a distinguished student and teacher of this 
University Dr. Sjed Moassam Hossfiin, If. PhR (OBa), tin reeently a Bandar 
in tho sane Department, has been appointed Professor ana stops are being taken to 
fill up tbe Readership vacted by Dr. Hoaaain. Dr. lift served the University for 5 
years loyally and with ability mid on this occasion I would like to record the appro- 
moo of toe University for tne distinguished services that he haa rendered. Mrs. 
Pock also is entitled to onr gratitude because throughout her stay hare, she gave 
lessons la German to stodents . and teachers without any remuneration and her un- 
fading interest and assistance have been of great valoe to those who attended her 


Mr. & R. Baliaa. Leotnrer in the Department of Commerce, haa resigned his 
appointment In order to acoepfr- a ef vi assalsewhaee and Mr. B. B. Sen has been 
appointed in hie place. 

Dr. KrSshnan resigned his offioe on his appointment as Mohendralal 8iroar 
Research Professor at the Indian AaaooiatioQ for the cultivation of 8oienoe, Calcutta, 
and In hie place Dr. Kedareswar Baneiiee has been appointed as a Reader In Physios. 

<Mr. Momtasuddin Ahmed, Lecturer in Philosopv, and Mr. Sera jo! Hoq, Leoturor 
in Arabic and Ishunio Studies left for England last year on study leave. 
Both have joined toe University of London and aro preparing for Doctorate degrees. 
A former student of this University and a Lyttoa aoholar has been appointed in place 
of Mr. Momtasuddin Ahmed. This year Mr. P. 0. Ghakravarti of the Department of 
History is proceeding to England on study leave. 

It was stated in 1934 that the University would be prepared to take whatever 
•tops are possible for ensuring tost toe guidance and supervision provided tor 
women students of the University are as satisfactory as possible and it was there- 
fore resolved that whenever possible an attempt should be made to obtain the ser- 
vices of one or more suitable women teachers. In pursuance of this policy and in 
view of the increase in the number of women students, a distinguished student of 
this University, Miss Karunakana Gupta, has been appointed a Lecturer in History 
in the ehain of arrangements on account of the study leave of a teacher of that 
Department. 

Isbould also mention that Dr. Parimal Roy, Leotnrer in the Department of Eco- 
nomies and Politics, has been appointed Principal of *the Government Commercial 
Institute at Calcutta. / 

Though toe Economic depression still continues, the number of admissions last 
session to the University was fairly satisfactory. The number on the 31st March 
103& was 1,021, including 46 women students. This is slightly higher than the 
number of the previous session. In the faculties of Arts and Science there has been 
a steady increase of students ; in the Faculty of Law there has been a fall. The 
number of Honours and Post-graduate students has been well maintained ; in fact it 
la higher and toe number of advanced students of all types is equal to the number 
of previous sessions. It is yet early to speak about the admissions this year ; in 
view of toe eoonomio depression in the country, no large increase ia numbers is 
anticipated. 

The high academic standard of the University has been ably maintained. The 
quality ana volume of rosearch work will be evident from the Annual Report of 
the university and members of the staff and students have obtained high disttnotions. 
Professor J. N. Das Gupta, Dean of tho Faculty of Law, has bean /warded tho 
degree of Doctor of Law by the University of Calcutta, and two student*— Paresh 
Chandra Dutt and Pulin Behan 8arkar have been awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Science by this Univoraity. Tho percentage of success of students in the various 
examinations hat also been well maintained and the academic societoes. oftbo 
University have shown commendable activity by frequent meetings and the discussion 
if papers that have attracted considerable public attention. Tours of educational 
interest for advanced students of politics, Commerce and Physios were organised awl 
each tooilities were grently appreciated. -wr" ... ..... 

The nineteenth Session of too All-India Eoonomio Conference j mgt t he 
dentsbip of Mr. Men torn Lai mot at Dacca this year under thA dgftgSge «? wj® 
University, the Hon’bto Miuistqr tor Education opened toe Contort^ M^hmk an 


active partfo If* deliberations* Every arrangement was mate for the 
and comfort of ttoi maav delegates who arrived from all parte ofjndii 
to thejE^c of Dacca for tends to meet the expenses of toe Confers 


ie Conference MRMpok .an 
mde tor the iuSiljindation 
tarts of India. Our ^appeal 

t£r ooitom* .mer™ 


and 1 take this opportunity of thanking all %m who oontri- 
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Out special feature of the University it he residential 
the promotion of sound traditions of oorporate life itou 
to t oowd that tht Halle under able aaa sympathetio^i 
that direction. The aaaaal gaths 


Hen that aims at 
i «rf I m ium 
have ooatiaaad to 


..... . ...... ... and it haa beet partfouku,, 

to note the feelings of loyarcys&^lMti^ old students for tfia 1 

that hat given them of their east 

the work of the University waa serried on Set iifttffim Ttadtotwhed 
potttioel movements It should he mentioned here that last eeaaioa owiui 


were postponed till Jane. 


The finanoiel position of the University ia ceasing ns considerable anxiety. Wo 
oonvey oar thaaka to Government for an additional grant of Be. 10.000 for this 
session, but we have not been encouraged to believe that oar application for an 
increased grant will reoieve farther consideration. We maintain, and this hm boon 
conveyed to Government— that as a result of the recommendations of Qemmittaee 
set np from time to time by the University, all possible eoooomies that could be 
effeeted without seriously impairing the effioiency of the University and frustrating 
the objects for which this institution was crested have been made, and that an 
additional grant is required to discharge efficiently our existing ebllgstiona. We 
sppreoiste the finsnoial difficulties of Government at the present moment, bat we 
submit that it ie also a responsibility of Government to maintain this Insulation at 
a certain level of efficiency. The Government of Bengal la concerned as vitally as 
are the authorities of the University with the objeots for which this Institution was 
created and we appeal to Government to give us financial assistance to ensure a 
reasonable obanoe of their fulfilment 


The University's application for a grant for opening a Department of 8oil 8oienoee 
ie still under the consideration of Government It wss mentioned that hers in Dasoa 
there are opportunities and facilities for placing skilled knowledge at the service of 
agrioultnre and we foresee mat developments in this direction. In our Laboratories 
there has been an output of work of a really high order. Your Exceilenoy was 

K leased to say last year that te the work that is being done in Agricultural research 
a typical example of in activity that may load to benefits of the very highest 
order to Bengal' 1 and that “this is one of the subjects on which this university 
might most appropriately focus its attention." We sincerely trust that our applica- 
tion will receive sympathetic consideration this yoar. We respectfully submit that 
if Government is assured that expenditure now on s project wifi in future inoroaso 
the material wealth of Bengal, bur application is entitled to special consideration. 

I take this opportunity of mentioning that the plan of the projected History 
of Bengal has now been approved by the University and wo hope that the first 
batch of contributions from scholars who are collaborating in its preparation will be - 
received by the end of this year. Our appeal for funds for the \neoesaary expense * -M 
bee not yet received a favourable response : only a small amount has bean % 
received so far but we are persevering in our efforts. I appeal to tho geueroslty 
of Bengal to help us with funds so that a work of tiia magnitude may bn 
completed. We are alto applying to Government for a grant and we treat that 
the Government of Bengal will make a suitable contribution for an mthocMke 
History of Bengal. 
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md « now ooooepttoa of th. daflws that doaand pubHo spirit aad 
nmilbe and cnmr calls «3i V* att ii tin m to; realise your ideate 
Itls not enough to kite good intentions, fine ideds and noWt aims ; it is not < 
to te honest ud jast h m also to posses* the ability to win die oonfldence 

sni goodwill of Ins people among whom yon live and wort : and when yon tew 
how to get on with other people, yon haTe mastered one of the groat secrete of fife. 
In that sense Politics may be said to be a branch of the art of getting on with other 
people. I mention poiitioe became I feel that every man will have to take an In- 
terest In politics beoaose he has an interest in the management of the community in 
whioh he lives. Ton will agree with me that many of the ilia from which we suffer 
to-day are due to the aboenoo of understanding and agreement about the end of onr 
Pbllftsos. We tend to beoome wholly oocnpied with the form of inetitatloiis with 
votes, eleotiona, separate representation— and forget the purpose for whieh Politics 
exist. What is required of you, from educated men, Is, that the underlying ideas of 
politics should be stated free from prejudioe and outworn terminology and a sufficient 
number of men should arrive at an agreement about the aims. With the possibility 
of agreement our Politics would be raised to a higher level. All the argument » 
about words ; and terms and phrases like "OapitaT, "Labour", "Socialism” Oommu- 
nalisiri” provide the armaments of politioai conflict and keep men apart ThS realities 
that underlie them are ignored. The date of ell of us is first of ell to put ourselvee 
right end then help democracy ; that is help others to use their minds so as to end 
the unooneeionanees In which they pass their lives and become fully conscious of 
their natures mid powers. It is in this sphere that your education la of value to 
you— the education that develops the latent consciousness In you. It has been rightly 
said "True democracy Is not an external Government but an inward role.'* The de- 
mocracy of the heart has to be developed before we get democracy fulfilled in prac- 
tice. Much of the disorganisation of our time oannot be remedied without suffering 
but If we continue to look at It with loathing and hatred, or fear and pain, are we 
likely to be able to put it right ? Wc shall need othor feelings than those. We shall 
need faith aad love and an ideal of the future. Above all we need to get rid of our 
personal Interests however innocent they may be. We have to maintain a consistent 
aim, which la to realise in our own lives the best of which they are capable, to in- 
ornate their creativeness, energy aad usefulness and to endeavour to make the good 
life, that is the same quality of life as we desire for ourselves, available to all. In- 
ner oontaots with others must be cultivated in whioh no separate interests are re- 
oognlsed. There may be obstacles to this understanding, but we should help to re- 
move them by removing obstacles from our own way of thinking. A good soolety 
mutt have strong foundations and such foundations can be found only In the inner 
integrity of individuals that oompoee it I have eaid all these things because you 
are the architects of your community and because you will be faced with these pro- 
blems where the right mental attitude is supremely necessary. And your education 
should be regarded in that light, not morely the acquiring of information hut of 
technique. An educated person is one who has the right mental habits ; who recog- 
nises that wo are what wo are not merely by the quality of our thoughts, but by 
onr control over them. There is just one other thing that I should mention. One of 
the greatest troubles of the mind is foar and many people pass their lives pursued 
by phantoms that make their lives a misery to them. Fear of ill-health, of what 
otbete think of them, of a thousand othor things disturb their happiness. Create a 
meatt picture of jour Ideals, see yourself succeeding, cheerfully xaoing the day and 
your energy will flow into the channels of suooeea. whatever you undertake, dedi- 
cate your work to your highest Ideals, to your higher selves, and make it a symbol 
of jour Inner life. Joy oomoa not merely when our work la what wo want It to be, 
bur when wo make It expressive of our aspirations. Tour soul gives significance to 
the atopteat and humblest met I wish you every success In your new duties and 
i aad may Providence guide yon. 


The following la the text of the Convocation Address by fffr Jai%ma tk Barker >— 
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whioh .Daooa it tilt otntrt hat i 

of Bengri from the earfiert known ago of our history, i 

thi spe ci a l contributions mult bj our province to the religion. culture 
latitat a whole tod «vn of tome lands beyond oar nstorallmtieKi. 

In the far-off Hindn period. East Bengal was a centre of the highest Sanskrit 
learning ; tsachers and writers from these districts attained to tnprecae **ninenoe 
among the Hindus and Budhfets alike. It wu also the narsery of the Tbntric school 
of theology which was a common meeting ground of Hinduism. later Budhiaa. It 
was a leading seat of Hindn medioal lore and practice, as it has continued to be 
down to oar own days* Eton in the Mohammedan Period, we have it on record 
that the highest officers of the Mnghal empire posted in tine province need to put 
themselves under treatment of the local K ariratt*. 

Under Mnalim rale, Dacca's fame was spread beyond the provincial bounds by 
Ita arts and orafts, the most notable among which were muslin fabrics, ivory work, 
shell bangle earring* and silver jeweilory and filigree work. 

Thirteen hundred years ago. the greatest teacher at the University of Nalanda 
was Bhilabhadra, who had been born in a Brahman family of the tract South o! 
Daooa. This master of the sacred lore had publicly defeated an all-conquering 8outh 
Indian pandit and thus established hia position as the champion scholar of all India. 
The whole country honoured and obeyed him. The famous Chinese Budhist pilgrim 
Tuan Ohwang chose him as his teacher. Four hundred years after him, another . son 
of East Bengal Dipankar 8rijnan, born at Vikramanipur, went to Tibet to reform 
* ’em there and enrich the literature of that country with translations from 
.it works. From Chittagong came yet another spiritual guide of the Tibeteans, 

I 1 Nalapa, the guru and teacher of the famous missionary and prolific theo- 

writer Marpa. 

Booh were the great men that East Bengal produoed In those early times. Bat 
even mere valuable than the scholarship and artistic skill developed in this land was 
the character of its people, which the aouto Chinese observer describes thus 

“The climate is soft Tne men are hardy by nature end , small of stature They 

are fond of learning and exercise themselves diligently in the acquisition of it" He 
illustrates their ideal of plain living and high thinking by quoting tbe following 
npty of this Shilabhedra when refusing the rich gifts of a king of Bihar : U A 
master of the Shastras who wears the yellow robe of religion, knows how to be 
contented with little and to keep himself pure." 

This racial character of the people of East Bengal reeeived a further enriobment 
from history. Due to ita geographical position, this part of our provinoe witnessed 
in the Muslim period a great mingling of races and cultures, probably unequalled by 
any other part of India. Those enormous arteries of inland navigation, the Oange9 
ana the Brahmaputra, as well as the ocean highway, have met together here, and 
penred into this land the Mongoloids of the north and the east Arabs. Turks, 
Afghans, Persians and Abyssini&ns,from the Islamic west, Panjabi Khatris, Hindu- 
stani writers, Rajput warriors and Portuguese traders and pirates, many of whom 
have taken root in the soil. In consequence of this, Dacca like the ports of Athens and 
Alexandria, has enjoyed a richly diversified life, which has developed a remarkable 
openness of its people's mind to light In the presont age the sons of East Bengal 
have set an example to the other people of Bengal by their readiness to rooeivo 
new ideas, their forward-looking spirit which breaks through age-old social oonven- 
aad blind traditions, and their power of readily adapting themselves to new 


Orest as have been the achievements of yonr ancestors in the past, Daooa in 
n tunes has been no home of lost causss and forsaken beliefs ; it has not con- 
i to dream the vanished dreams of the Buddhistic or Nawabl age* On the 
cont rary , in the modern age the sons of Beat Bengal have been foremost in social 
reform, fa the spirit of enterprise, in adventure and pioneer work. They have not 
bead behind any other people of India in taking advantage of that, opening of 
career to talent which has been one of the highest rifts of British rale. You no 
longer tend teachers and monastic organisers to Tibet, but East Bengal men have 
bean found doing useful public work from Y un-nan on the Chinese frostier to 
Duriap on the 8outh Persian line Btndonts bailing from East Bengal have been 
known in every school that they have joined, by their gift, patient industry, devotion 
to mark, and simplicity of life. Tho spirit of Shilabhadra is not dead in tbit land. 
Daooa Pandits still continue the noble tradition of plain living and high thinking 
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•at by their forefathers, and 0 mm students still supply the best maples seen in 
India of the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 

Hus character is a priceless asset to you ; it is a noble heritage. But nobility of 
birth entails obligations. Many years ago it was my duty to show Sir Shenkaran 
antiquities “ f - ^ 


at 8arnath. After visiting them he remarked, 
feel that we modern Hindus are very unworthy 
Indians who made such master-pieces of the 
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children of the raoe of ancient 
scu l pt or*! art. 

That is the spirit which should animate a man iu contemplating the glorious 
historic past of his race. Graduates of the Dacca University, as trustees of the 
ancient fame of your country, it is your bouuden duty to maintain the high standard 
of scholarship for whioh Bast Bengal has been famous since the earliest Hindu or 
BudhisBo times. Your forefathers did not pass on fools into the world by stamping 
them with the hall-mark of pandits ; they themselves mastered knowledge fully and 
they insisted on their pupils acquiring genuine knowledge. I have known all 
your Vice-Chancellors sinoe the foundation of this University, and I can tell 
you how anxious they have always been to make the degrees of your University 
a real indication of merit and not a deceptive show. In this work of maintaining the 
true honour of your aima matter every student can contribute his share by honest 
industry, by eager search for truth, and by appreciating the pure metal instead of 
lathering after the mere stamp of a debased coin. 

There is a still bidder task before the sons of the Dacca University who wish to 
be worthy of this great centre of learning. Your University ought to focus within 
Itself all the Intellectual and moral energies of East Bengal. Its graduates owe it to 
their aima mater to be leaders of men in this province in the fields of thought and 
Mtion alike. The true function of a University is not to send forth mero technicians 
or narrow specialists blind to the rest of the universe, —but leaders who can view a 
problem as a whole and guide and co-ordinate the work of subordinate instruments. 
Nowhere is the domination of this liberal, truth-seeking, University-trained mind more 
neeesaary than in the India of to-day. At no time probably have seductive half- 
truths and false dootrines about society economics and politics caused more harm 
thin in our land in this age. We are living in a world threatened. by cunningly 
engineered mob passions, political heresies and selfish propaganda. Our'pnlettered or 
Ul-Muoated masses form the readiest dupes of plausible orators and writers and their 
deceptive slogans. The true progress,— and even the very life, of our society demands 
that those who have been blessed with a real University education, those who have 
acquired the garnered truths of the world's past and formed their characters in this 
the noblest of all brotherhoods, by fighting falsehood in thought, anarchy in the 
aooial order, and passion aud folly iu the life ot the community,— regardless of 
personal loss. 

To this duty the University calls her sons. Apply your knowledge to life. For, 
the supreme test of learning is action. The perfect scholar is no recluse, no book- 
worn } he psust b£ the militant champion of tiuth, a St. George ever ready to slay 
the dragon of falsehood in societv *»«*» th»* «tat « The great Persian poet truly said 
some eight centuries ago— 

Jim he chandan Mirant, 

Ctytin k ami dar tu niet , nadani. 

•‘However much books you may have read, 

If you are found wanting in practice, you are 
no better than a fool.” 

Therefore, stand forth as what you are best fitted to be, as centres of eocial co- 
operation, as a dynamic force helping the true evolution of our civilisation and govern- 
ment. as the supreme agents of progress and modernisation in the life of oar people, 
and thus help, as no other class of men can, to bring nearer that New India which 
wg are all so wistfully looking forward to and which is every true patriot’s dream. 



The Andhra University Convocation 

lOSb Convocation— Wahair— 24th. Angnot 1936 

^ The following is the text of thh address. dsHrered by the Vioe-ohaaoeBar* Mr. 
C- it. Redd*, to the graduates admitted to the degrees at the 10th Convocation of 
the Andhra University held at Waltair on the 24th. Anga* 1236. 

VioCkmllsrt AMwa 
Mr. Chancellor y Senators, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

This is a unique oooasion. The Andhra Convocation meets under the presidency 
of an Andhra Chancellor ! In commemoration of this event the University greets 
you, Mr. Chancellor, at the threshold with the garland of an Honorary Degree, which 
you have kindly agreed to accept 

I heartily welcome our Pro-Chancellor, the Rajah of fiobbili, back to hie home 
and duties here after his recent holiday in England. I hope he has beoefttted by 
the change and has como back refreshed in body and mind. 

My successor-predecessor, Sir 8. Badhakrlshuan, resigned the Vioe-Ch*ttcellorship 
of this University on his appointment to a position of commanding significance as 
the 8palding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethios at Oxford. He has been 
eleotea to a Fellowship of one of the Colleges there, and in other ways baa achieved 
unprecedented distinctions, which reflect added lustre on the Andhra University. 
There is no need to dwell on the services rendered by him to our University. They 
are well-known and constitute a memorable period. 

Perhaps, I may be pardoned if I strike a personal note and say that I feel it a 
great happiness to be here once again, reunited to my beloved Andhra University, 
after a long period of separation, in whioh my thoughts and feelings were never 
absent from her, and she too, I am proud and grateful to acknowledge, as the elec- 
tion showed, was not in her generosity unmindful of my humble devotion and servioos. 

The form of the University ooula be achieved without finance, and that we 
achieved while we were at Bezwada. But the subetauoe of education whioh is to 
give body and life to that form cannot be achieved without ample flounce. And 
therefore, addressing the Andhra Convocation in this hour of reunited joy. I cannot 
but greet with the deepest emotion the splendour of the exemplary donation of the 
Maharajah 8aheb of Jeypore, whose name will Bhine, large and luminous, in letters 
of gold in the history of University education In fndia. 

I am glad to be able to announce that the Maharaja Saheb of Parlakimedl has 
raised his College, till now Second Grade, to a First Grade institution. His Oellsge is 
the only one in which Agriculture figures as one of the optionals in the Intermediate. 
And 1 am given to understand that the Maharaja Saheb ia contemplating to Introduce 
Agriculture in the B. A. also. If this is done, it will mark a very important advance 
worthy of imitation by other Colleges. 

Natural Sciences have not received the attention due to them in the Andhra area. 
It is to the credit of tho Maharaja 8aheb of Pithapur, an illustrious patron of letters 
and learning, that his College provides instruction in Natural Boiencee in the B. So. 
Pass course, with Botany as the Main and Zoology as a Subsidiary subject I appeal 
to the generosity of the Maharajah Saheb to introduce the b other variation also, 
namely, Zoology as the main and Botany as a subsidiary subject It ie distressing 
to have to add that Geology finds no place In any of the Colleges in the Andhra 
Desa. The organisation of Natural Sciences at the headquarters is one of our first 
needs, and I trust that Government will give ns a blook grant for this purpose. 

Tho Executive Engineer, Vizagapataa, reports that the building in whinb the 
office is now located and where the Syndicate meets, is not safe and should be 
demolished. The construction of a combined Convocation Hall and Admini strative 
Offices can no longer bo postponed, unless Government are going to he indifferent 
to tho lives of the Vice-Chancellor and hie oolleagnee. I . _ 

Wo have completed the construction of an additional kitchen for too hostel and a 

^The^reoommendations of the Indian Medicat Council regarding the Anjttirm Medfoal 
Council College are receiving adequate attention at the bands of tho Authorities, and 
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Our tallest man of Soignee— and one o! the tidiest in the World— Sir C. V» Ramin, 
has undertaken to give a donation of Bs. 100 a month for two Besearoh Scholarships 
of Rs. 60 each, tenable in the Physios Department The University is very grateful 
to Sir C. V. Baman for this benexScfe 

The Campos occupied by the University Is but 53 acres. Already the buildings 
look huddled together and crowded. 500 acres is nearer what we need. The Syndicate 
is contemplating purchasing a few contiguous properties. Here again, unless the 
Government sheds its kindly light on us, our darkness cannot be relieved. 

Two years ago, the University submitted comprehensive proposals for amending 
i^the Andhra University Aot And latterly a reply Was received to the effect that 
Government were not prepared to take action at present. I may say withont enter- 
ing into details that the time has came when a comprehensive revision has to be 
made. The Andhra University is a new type of University. Up to the level of Pass 
courses, it is an affiliating University. For all higher branches of study, namely. 
Honours and Post-Graduate courses, covering the M. A. and Doctorate Degrees, it is 
intended to be a nnitary, teaching, residential University. And as our functions as 
a teaching University grow, some of the inner contradictions reveal themselves, and 
they will have to be reconciled in a few synthesis, both legislative and administrative. 
The Syndicate is turning its attention to this matter. Government can (help us here 
readily, because we won’t ask them any moneys. 

The Syndicate has appointed a Sub-Committee to plan out a Development Pro- 
gramme and work out roughly, on the basis of empirical calculations, the cost 
involved. A comprehensive plan will enable us to co-ordinate our activities better 
and take them in the order of importance and urgency. Otherwise, there will be 
too many disjointed interjections and no sentonce. 

There is no need to point out that a large number of departments essential to a 
University organisation - have yet to be created— to mention just two instances, 
Natural Soienoes, and a hostel for Girl students. 1 am told that no girls are admitted 
into tho Medical College, because there is no proper residence organised for them; 
and of course no residence has been organised because none have been admitted. On 
occasions like this a Vice-Chancellor has to onset the beggar’s Opera* and appoal to 
Government, to the landed sriBtrocipcy. and the Merchant Princes for generous 
financial assistance. 

I dearly wish to see the Ceded Districts re-united to tho Andhra University. The 
cultural integrity of the Andhra Desa must bo the common concern and ambition of 
all Andhra hearts. 

Tiiis young University requires to be generously supported by Government, it Is 
not to remain a nominal aspiration on the Statute book. On a rough calculation, we 
would want about IS lakhs non-reourring and S lakhs of recurring grants. If this 
much is granted, we need not approach Government, as far as present calculations 
go, for the next quarter of a century. Wo have been running the University on 
venr economical fines, contenting ourselves for the presont with teachers of no 
higher grade thin Readers. We have to provide not only for now departments of 
study, indispensable to University organisation, but for the inevitable increases in 
expenditure on staff and other incidents of ths future. The sum I have statod would 
be regarded as an exceedingly modest one, when it ie understood that the Andhra 
University is a Presidency College and an affiliating University rolled into one. 

Dr. H. Parameewarsn has installed his great clock in the tower of tho Jeypore 
Maharajah’s Science College. It is the crown of the University buildings— s 
Swadeshi Grown. On a rough estimate, the cost— these figures cannot be quite 
accurate at this stage — comes to about Rs. 6,000. Of this amount, the main portion— 
not km than Rs. 4,000— goes to benefit our own country iu the shape of wages of 
labour, supervision, etc. I am told that an imported foreign clock of tho same type 
ousts only Rs. 20,000. The University is indebted to Dr. Faramoswaran for this 
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fall Tbs big tent has yet to be written or rather oompiled. I am oonfident teat 
working In hearty oo-operatkm with eeoh other and oo-ordinatiog their efforts to the 
turn spirit of University fraternity, our teachers will achieve resnlts of impressive 
value to ear Motherlami and emulate the glories of ’Western Universities both to life 
and to onltnre. 

I am glad that ws have been able to seonre the Hon'ble Diwan Bahadur 8. Kuma- 
raswami Reddy m the Reader of the Gonvooation address this year. 

With apologies for standing so long between yoa and the Hon’ble the Minister for 
Education whom yoa are eager to hear, I now resume my seat 


lb. Ksautvaai ReddUr s Convocation Address 

The following Is the Gonvooation Address of the Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur 8. Komar- 
swami Reddiar, Minister of Edaoation 

Mr. Ckaneellor, Graduate* of the Vnivereity , Ladiee and Gentlemen, 

I am deeply thankful to His Exoellenoy for hie gracious invitation to me to deliver 
this Gonvooation Address. In the ooorse of its short bat evenfnl oareer. the Andhra 
University has had the pleasure end profit of listening to some of Indie’s greatest 
sons, including His Exoellenoy the present Chancheuor, and I oonsider it a high 
honour indeed to be oalied upon to follow in their foot-steps. The present oooaaion 
is exceptional If not nniqne, in the history of the Andhra University, as it brings 
together, in tne person of the Chancellor, the Vioe-Chanoellor and the 8petker at 
the Gonvooation, three genuine Andhras from three distant parts of South India, and 
serves as a significant symbol of the penetrating power of Andhra onltnre and of the 
far-flung enterprise of the Andhra people. 

It is, too, a rare privilege for one like me to escape, onoe in a way, from the 
dost and din of politics and the dnll, stifling details of administration ; and, seated 
high where ‘ManJkas raised His Wisdom like the watoh-tower of a town’, to breathe 
the purer airof academic freedom and view all things with calm, un eager eyes. 

Graduates of the year, by the solemn and splendid oeremonial we nave just wit- 
nessed, you have been admitted by the Andhra University to the brother-hood of its 
alumni ; and before I proceed to discharge the statutoiy doty of exhorting yon to 
oondnot yourselves suitably to the new and honourable status that you have attaiaed, 
let me nave the pleasure of congratulating yon on the degrees and titles thst yon 
have received at the hands of the first Andhra Chanoellor of the Andhra University. 

The Andhra University is the sturdy off-spring of the University reform move- 
ment inaugurated by Lord Carson and strengthened and intensified by Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjee. The unregenerate London University of a century ago— a glorified board 
of examiners— was the pornioious model on which the elder Indian Universities 
were set up, and, as His Exoellenoy the present Chancellor bewailed two years ago, 
they were nhe weak offspring of an imperfect mother”. They did no direct teaching 
mu no reaearoh and their sole enoounter with the youth of the land was on the dark, 
uneven field of examinations. Your University -to-day teaches all its Honours 
students and carries on important and fruitful reaearoh work in various Arts and 
Boienoea, to addition to discharging the affiliative functions wbioh it took over from 
Madras. 

You have been fortunate, too, in your teachers, moat of whom are brilliant young 
man, whose life and learning are not only an inspiration and example to yoa, bat are 
creating for the Andhra University a tradition of scholarship and corporate academic 
action which transcends buildings and books and is indeed the preoiona life-bood of 
jour alma mater and a gift to her of a life beyond life. In congratulating you, 
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^•^^^taoa^jiradoitoi of the Andhra University, Inbj nomaaus n- 

On as occasion like this, when yon have reached a summit in tow career and 
are dtepmwd to look ahead «a weU as take stock of past aohievemenYit wOl be im- 
ppaeihte for you -to ignore and callous of me to , minimise the gravity of the situation 
that now awaits you. Changes, political and eoonomic, loom gigantio in the life of 
onr Country, and formidable struggles are afoot between clashing sets of ideas : and 
whether you like It or not, you will hare to step out of your sheltered existence 
and choose your side, and take your plaoe, amidst these “oonfused alarms of struggle 
md flight”. Difficult as the ohoioe may be and depressing the prospects of your 
position in public life, your lot in private life may be even less agreeable ; some of 
< you are no doubt haunted even now by the spectre of unemployment and many will 
be fated to take up uncongenial employment or inadequately paid employment 

The causes of our troubles are to be sought iu India's poverty and over-population, 
Its primitive sooial structure and industrial organisation and, one must now add, 
the world-wide fall in agricultural prices. While I sympathise with yon in this pre- 
dicament, and would give you, if I may, some courage and oomfort, I am not one 
of those who trace these mighty and terrible foroes to the kind of education that 
f on have received. 

To require a University not merely to disseminate and increase knowledge, but 
also to find jobs fbr its graduates, is to plaoe on it ( an alien and quite impossible 
burden’. The functions of the University are complex and difficult enough already 
and are not yet adequately performed ; the training of the mind and of the body ft 
its proper sphere, while industrialisation, rural improvement, monetary reform, 
large schemes of mass education and the like undertakings, which alone will create 
employment, most be initiated and maintained by the State or other institutions, not 
by the Universities. Of course, the University can and should study these problems 
and programmes and give suggestions and guidauoe both to the publio and its own 
alumni ; bat the actual working of those policies and programmes most be in qnite 
other hands. 

In spite of these obvious truths, thus often dearly stated, many economists, politi- 
cians and educationists themselves have condemned our Universities as though they 
were operative causes of unemployment and rebuked our graduates for having wantonly 
wasted their parents’ substanoe and their own time and energy in pursuit of the 
ignis fatuus of a degree. I do not wish you to yield to such glommy and remorseful 
thoughts. On the contrary, I would fain convince you that your life at the Univer- 
sity nas been a happy and profitable time, that you have here received a wide and 
full training to become ’high-minded publio servants, disinterested politicians and 
workers, and leaders and citizens of the best type’, that most of you have been 
equipped, and are eager, to do work in the world that is well worth doing, to serve 
truth ana your fellowmen, and that, given a chanoe to live over again the last four 
or five years, you would cheerfully and precisely repeat what you have done. 

Having so recently passed through a formal and external examination, it may not 
be amiss for each of you to conduct a frank and initimate self-examination - Have 
I gained anything mentally, morally and physically by my College course ? 4m I any 
better to-day than 1 was four or five years ago when I just left school? Did the 
University offer me facilities for increasing my knowledge, for widening my interests, 
for refining my tastes, for enriching my emotions, for training my body, for learning 
to live with my fellows as a willing and useful member of society ? Did I make 
full use of these various facilities for 6elf-education thrust on me by the University ?” 

In most oases, I have no doubt, the result of this introspective inquiry will be : 
tt I am clearly and substantially the gainer.” Even where the answer is not so defi- 
nite or so emphatic, the blame for the failure will lie on the individual rather than 
on the institution, on the horse that averted his head, not on the tank fall of clear, 
sweet water. For whatever a college may offer, enforce or attempt, the first and last 
* word in education must rest with the individual student ; ail education, and more 
especially higher education, is ultimately self-education. A college, in the words of 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, “can provide a favourable soil for the developing of intelligence 
under the supervision of expert gardeners, but it cannot grow figs from thistles/’ 

While thus the University vis-a-vis the individual student emerges blameless, its 
service to the State and society in the training of officials and leaders, of doctors and 
teaohers, and in the creation of the modern outlook, deserves better recognition than 
it has received so far. I shall hot weary you or offend you by the oitation of names, 
but you cannot pention any Indian who during the last one hundred years has done 
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hit oeuntrr warn public aervios without having rtoeived, tad raoalvad Is tap)# 
measure, the benefits of modern education. In oritioising and condemning, at we 
often do* not a defect here or t wetkneea there, bat the system at t whole! let «a 
remember thin : and remember also that the perftet eystent at efinMtiou (like other 
perfect things) it perhaps laid np in heaven, but Is unstteteatte on earth. 

I grant mat many changes are urgently called for in the methods and acme in 
the oopteat of the edooation imparted in our schools and oollegea s and yet I eaanot 
sympathise with the deatruotive fury of thoee who would aarep altogether Urn present 
system of education in favour of what they passionately but vaguely describe at 
‘national education.* Whatever changes we with to make in the organisation and 
conduct of our aohools and colleges and in the' methods and oontent of out teaching, 
we are even now at perfect liberty, to carry out ; and if we do not replace, 
thrcnghont the educational field, the teaching, for example, of coienoe by the teeehiog 
of grammar or disputation or of poety in an anoient language, it to not because 
the Government or some other sinister foroe is preventing us, but simply beoanae 
the people, the Indian men and woman, who are reeponaible for M i en Education 
do not think that the ohanges can be made without serious loss. 

The whole aim of this modern education is in the words of Mr, Baldwin, to an* 
able the student “to learn habits of aoonraoy in measurement, precision in statement, 
honesty in handling evidence, fairness in presenting a cause, in a word, 
to be true in word and deed. Principles are constantly being subjected to tho test of 
foot, purified in the fnrnanoe of experimeots...By means of thia discipline you learn 
that things are what they are and. tho oooaeqaencea will ha what they will bo.** 

The replacement of authority, whether personal or traditional, by tho findings of 
one’s own senses, and by inferences baaed on one’s own reason, this is tho dMtareooe, 
not indeed between eastern and western education, but tee difference between medie- 
val and modem education. The difference can he put in another way also : medieval 
edooation whether in J&urope or in India, was pre-oooupied with the condition of tho 
soul and the affairs of a future aupramnndano world; ; whereas modern edooation, 
whether in the east or the west, is oonoeraed with the things we know and with 
the happiness of individuals and of society in this world. From the point of view 
of the individual as well as of sooiety, this change has beta of the utmost value and 
oaanot now be given up or retraced. If today the great Indian scientist, Sir J. 0. 
Bobo, declares “nothing oan be bo destructive of originality as blind acceptance of 
authoritative statements : it i8 only from a burning oandle that others oan bo lighted” ; 
if in oar thought the emphasis has shifted from obedience to independence, from fear 
of tyranny to love of freedom, from callousness and indifference to passion for justice 
and! hatred of oppression, from obscurantism to rationalism, the ohange is due ohiefly 
to the scientific and democratic outlook which bee been communicated to some of us 
by our ’modern education.' What is now required is not a restriction, but an inten- 
sification and fulfilment, of this education ; the spread, through the vernacular 
medium, of this practical and critical attitude and this seoular mental discipline to 
all our people. I may repeat here that this education ia neither eastern nor western, 
but a brand of the best of both. 

If thia mingling of cultures is to succeed and the national mind to be anriohed by 
the healthy assimilation of foreign elements, the first condition is the continued 
virility of the indigenous culture. It is only on a live plant that we oan graft a 
fresh stock and nope to secure a terlium Quid combining the better qualities 
of the parents, and not a weak and pale intimation of the imported article. The 
best scientists, philosophers and statesmen of India owe, no doubt, a great debt to 
the west, but they are not ’mock Englishmen’ or Europeans. They are no more 
English than Heats was Greek, or Matthew Arnold was French, or Max Muller was 
Indian. It is along thia ’Middle Way’ that our cultural progress should prooeed 
to its fulfilment. 

It is recognised all over the world that “obviously every educated man should pos- 
sess at least one other language beside his own, if only for the intellectual training of 
making hia thought clear by translation.” 

While the change of medium into the mothertongue is a reform urgent and 
neoessary and should precede every other educational reform, we may be thankful 
that historical causes nave forced on us the use of English, which is virtually the 
lingua franca of the civilised world. _ _ . . . 4 , . 

JBngOsh was brought iu purely on practical and administrative grounds, but it baa 
served a high and necessary cultural and educational purpose. Most political, social 
and even religious movements in modern India have reoeived their original inspiration 
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m will at their eeattaal refreshment from oar atod; y of English ; and Eagflah haa 
brought to ns, snd can alone maintain for us, a does and living oontaet with modem 
aoienoe and European thought The study of English as a seoond kngosge should ro- 
male a oompulsory part of onr higher education, If our enltnial life la not to suffer 
trsgto Impoverishment 

In mamtsinlng aoademie standards, in preaerving the qualities of relevancy, accuracy, 
thoroughness fairness and asethetio fitness in all onr aoademio dealings, in testing 
and estimating the work of our historians and scientist, we have in English works 
a steady standard of reference and basis of comparison, and in the English language 
a medium, which knap oa in constant tonoh with the intellectual activities of Europe, 


At the same time it oannot be denied that the enormous and dangerous gap that 
new yawns between the University and national life, that whioh makes onr educa- 
tional system appear anything but national, is the direct outcome of the use of 
English as the medium of education. 41 We have purchased spectacles at the price of 
onr eyesight,” says one thinker. “We are raising oak trees on one-inoh depth of 
aoiV'jNgs another. These are no doubt exaggerations, but they are the exaggerations 

* “The purpose of education,” we are assured by philosophers, “is to teach us how 
to bo in love always and what to be in love with. The great things of history have 
been done by the great lovers, by the saints and men of aoienoe... Withont passion 
nothing great can be achieved...” 

“It it the hanger and thirst after knowledge— for her own sake, because of the 
charm and beauty of her— that makes the true student. The true student must be 


If this passionate love of learning and this fine enthusiasm for fine things have 
not been kindled in onr young men and women, the chief cause of this failure is to 
be found in the obscurity, the difficulty, sod the utter unreality of the 
medium through which knowledge and feeling come to them. If our universities are 
to escape the cold isolation in whioh they are now functioning and to become real 
organs of the commonwealth, receiving and imparting the worm blood of national 
lifejthey can only do so by adopting the natural medium of the mother-tongue. The 
great problem that faces Indim universities to-day, -a problem whioh is complex but 
will brook no delay, is this : how to square the demands of the individual and the 
mother-tongue, on the one hand, with unimpaired preservation of highest academic 
standards of study, taaohing and research, on the other. In the solution of this 
problem, in the transition, without loss of efficiency^ from English to Telugu as the 
medium of our highest thought and feeling, this University is taking and will, under 
the guidauoe of its aoholarly Vioe-Chanoeflor and teachers, continue to take the lead- 
ing part By the award of prizes and the encouragement of publications and in 
various other ways, the authorities of the University are rapidly bringing nearer the 
the day when all the teaching and research in Andhradesa will be conducted through 
the medium of Telugu and the specific provision in this behalf in your University 
Act will be fulfilled. Till that day oomes, the title of the University will belong to 
It only as a matter of courtesy ; and its existence can be justified on administrative, 
but not on oultural, grounds. 

The complaint usually levelled against Indian Universities that they are too liter- 
ary, and oontribute nothing of practical utility to the industrial and social life of the 
oountry, is not wholly true as against this University, You have the usual teachers' 
training and medioal courses : your Medical College will, I hope, finally triumph in . 
‘the battle of the standards'. In addition to these, you have already an Honours 
Course in Technology with special reference to the sugar industry. As His Ex- 
oeUeucy Sir George Stanley observed in laying the foundation stone of the Jeypore 
Vikrama Deo College of Science and Technology, tt for India to attain her due place 
In the oomity of nations modern conditions demand that her nasoent industries should 
* be fostered and new ones developed and it is appropriate that yonr new University should 
commence its building programme with a College in whioh modem industrial prob- 
lems can be studied ana from whioh its students onn go out to give to the servioe 
of Indian industry the bandit of the knowledge they have gained.” Part of your 
reaearoh in History and Eoon o m io s haa had some bearing on questions of local and 
topical interest The province looks to yonr researchers to give a lead in the eola- 
tion of Its many economic, industrial and social problems. 

~ in tale direction sa in every other most be gradual and wad-considered. 
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organisms, owe to the oountry. 

on tiie subjeot of the defeota of oar ooUegee, it it perhaps permlastUe to 
oonaplaip that oar academ ic standards hare shown of late a steady downward ten- 
dency. She main reason, it seems to me, of this fall is the admission into oo|lsges 
of too many students who are ill-fitted for University study. Collages should 
to think in terms of numbers and fee income and nay Increasing attention to 
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trolt the entire §#ld of secondary education io the province. The needs and elate* 
of a small minority thus determine and inevitably pervert the capacities and tastes 
of a whole great population. The examination system is bo thorough in its benumbing 
effects that the poor student who comes through the series of crises finds at last 
ies end character, his initiative, judgment and resource have all been 




rest of his life. Some loosening of the hold of the examinations on the educational 
stem, some correlation between the final results and the work done from day to 
y at sohool and oollege, some community of knowledge and interest between the 
aonolars who examine and the leaders of professions, businesses and the public who 
the University with money as well as human material, some attempt to make 
ts more varied, more elastic and better fitted to assess mental power and 
appreciation of values as well as mere book knowledge, reforms on these lines are 
urgently called for and will, I hope, be initiated by your progressive University. 

Meantime, it may be some consolation to you who have reoently undergone and 
survived the fiery ordeal to reflect on ‘the other side’ of the osse. Obviously, pro- 
fessions! examinations are, in the interests of the oommunity, an essential safeguard. 
Examinations even in non-professional subjects serve as a salutory discipline, con- 


scholar, and compelling him to acquire St least the limited fund of knowledge whioh 
is the common possession of educated men the whole world over. While, therefore, 
examinations oast long and depressing shadows both before and after, they are not 
’ * *' * >me part m training the mind of the moral human being. 

of three years ago, 8ir M. Yenkatasubba Rao entreated 
them as members of the Priesthood of humanity to start a net-work of social orga- 
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of modern ideas and the organisation of a healthy publio life, whioh are 
among the aims of our educational system, can be fulfilled by you and by none else. 

It oannot be too strongly emphasized that yon, the products of our Universities, 
owe a duty to your fellowmen. India is still largely a rural and agricultural country 
‘ your primary duty is towards the villagers, from whom our educated men have, 
ziur too long a period and to their mutual detriment, been completely divorced. 

to and m< 
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yourselves there : and such graduates should devote 

work of rural uplift The educated well-to-do should not, , 

poor, seek paid employment in towns. &ome, at least, of you should respond to His 
Exeellenoy the Viceroy’s fervent appeals for an army of rural welfare workers. Not 
till the educated classes throw themselves, body, mind and soul, into the work of 
rural welfare, not till then will the economic level of the massos of our people ever 
be raised. Tne presence and activities of educated meu in our villages must make 
the countryside more prosperous and attractive and bring about vast and benefibent 
changes in agricultural methods, oottage industries, co-operation, public health, educa- 
tion, and indeed in every aspect, economic and social, of rural life. 

The greatest sooial service that you oan render at the present jnnoture i& by 
action and by opinion, to. push forward the education of the masses. The work of 
primary education is not a matter of arithmetical calculation to be measured In 
terms of the same of money expended, it is not money alone that is required, hot 
human hearts and heads to apply the money intelligently to the work of teaohing ; 
you who have reoeived the benefits of higher education can alone supply these 
hearts and heads. 

# la liquidating iUitoraoy and solving the problem of nniversal education, the mother- 
tongue asthemedium of all education has apart to play Which is not inferior in 
importance to that Of administrative compulsion. 

piaaely connected with and even more .batting than the general problem of com- 
pulsion' is the unfortunate prevalence of ‘Wastage . 

In the last quinquennial review of the progress of education in India, this problem 


In.tha last quinquennial review of the progress of education in India, this problem 
is stated* with cruel, bat not more than necessary, frankness. “An impetuous and 
widespread extension of compulsion will accentuate .wastage. Unless a system of 
oompwstba is based on firm foundations, unless the majority of parents are actively 
in support, amass an ample supply of trained and efficient teachers is available, 


will do most MUto than good. 
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v- j * *F W ** ,** ” — » 4«*J attaok on tfaii «Til o( < # mop * s ftnt wn 
i^kSSSSL** * w! »“» ”?.< •*««»» Mtfcoritfoa » m to. iMfeh iha ante- 
Wyttwrn ud direct collection of fines for non-attendanoe : woondhr. ktriu 
tMtow«lrtto funds and edoostioaal fsoilltlss, ws an iatro5wrfa*» ijatoS 

g JJWj" 0 ® **•!• tr *“ ltl0n *’ . bstwssn pnrs 'Tolantsrjism’ ana flat 

BQf ^n*on,. b«t taking pautm > stops in rsspeot of pupils who hire bsgu, bat an 
not jU gos ed to op ntmne, attondsnw at an elementary sohool. How far tikis expert- 
suooeed remains to be seen, bat we are hoping that its results will be 
Me fo 1 * » otosts as well as to us in Kadtw in toskliag ftie all-India problem of 
ygy haa, at any rata, eroked wide-spread' intereet end ie being 

aotnrdy oonsidered w aossa other promoes. And it has bean deliberately oonoeim 
*■ JnuP *° rwtTd m the direction of compulsory education for all. 
tonf L® 0 ™ 1 ? 4 for P?T m,ul ?? lt literacy among the masses, and even more Impor- 
tant reform of spreading literacy among the women of our provinoe oan gain 


momentnmonly if educateS pnfiio”oVnl^iS aoTvelfTn “ faVur ‘ibiTeSi'tor &? 
secure public opinion felt at all times and in all places, the need ter the educated 
man pomading, converting and transforming his fellowmen, is most urgent in the 
almost tragio conditions, pohtioal, social and eoonomio, of our oountry and generation. 

V 1 th ®.? n ® ,t| pl l0lt i y °f counsels, one may perhaps be singled but as worthy of 
your immediate attention. 

•<1 .t* 18 at Prff® nt aoute ’ , but b y no moons insoluble, problem of the 

admission of all our children, regardless of birth, into any reoogniaed sohool, the 
recent attempt by some Protestants in Edinburgh to organise a sohool Btrike offers os 
both oonsoUtion and encouragement. That the strike was thought of at all is an 
rohgwros intolerance is not confined to our oountry : but the faot that 
tne strike failed to materialise and ended in a fiasco shows that tne sanity of predo- 
muiMt opinion oan wear down and ought to wear dowu the extreme prejudices of 
the fanatical or perverse minority in a free oountry. Government orders, no matter 
how well-intentioned or with what harnesses enforced, oan do bnt little in this neoe- 
mary and argent matter. Intelligent and healthy public opinion must be behind the 
Government and support it in all reasonable measures to root out the evil, and in 
tne creation and propagation of such right opinion the help of teachers, manage- 
ments, and the looal leaders generally is invaluable. The desire to abolish these 
glaring social evils is not the monopoly of any group or party in the country ; It is 
the general voice of humanity and the declared policy of all civilised Government ; 
ana you have a clear duty oast upon you to encourage and establish social equality 
throughout the sphere of your influence. 

Please do not mistake me as suggesting that you should beoome in any narrow 
sense the propagandas of any particular school of thought or that our University 
should stoop to the regimention of the young minds entrusted to its care.- Recent happen- 
«*Iy *nd Germany have reminded ns that, to-day as of old, the British 
character provides “a oool spot in the desert, and a steady and sane oracle amongst 
all the deliriums of mankind 1 ’. And the terrible and speotaoular success of oertain 
drastic educational methods on the Continent convey to us a solemn warning against 
the loose talk that is often heard in our own country concerning ‘national education’, 
88 ,W“ th* of education is national rather than iudividual. I admire, and 
would plead earnestly for, the British ideal of education, thus described by Sir James 
Barrie: “To educate our men and women primarily not for their country’s good, 
bnt for their own ; not so much to teach them what to think as how to think : not 
preparing them to give ns as little trouble as possible in the futnre but sending them 
»te»t in the hope that they will give trouble*. 

This care and concern for the individual student and the spirit of a kindly toler- 
ftnopi *nd this horror of excessive discipline and servile unanimity, are not unknown 
to India, which through tho ages has welcomed and produced a wide variety of social 
institutions and many remarkable personalities. Our systems of philosophy diverged 
endleaely and the intellectual freedom of our thinkers knew no bounds. Our rever- 
enoe for our past and our just pride in the achievements of our anoestora should 
persuade ua, no less powerfully than the new light whioh we have received from 
England, that liberty of thought is a precious possession and that education should 
not degenerate into propaganda, nor our citizens into nnthinkiog automatons. 

In our public life, therefore, the responsibility of the trrely educated man it 
especially heavy in the days to oome, if we wish to make parliamentary democracy 
function successfully in India. The leaders of opinion most be wise, * * 
balanced men and women, who will apply to pofioiea and personalities 
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awi oritioal minds. Democracy is government by opinion rather than blind passion 
« topk tome, and it gives to ideas a dynamic power which will be dangerous. it 
the ideas are unworthy. *Ignormnoe, static and inert, is bed, bet ignorance & motion 
is the mart terrible force in nature, for it may destroy in its peetege the aoonmnlated 
mental and matensl capital of generations". Let not cor friction with the British 
in political or economic matters make ns nnmindfnl or oontamptoous of their great 
gifts of liberalism, tolerance and free political institntiona.xfce role of English 
public school men and University men in the long and glorious history ofthat 
country is too vast and pervasive for summary statement To take a simpler, but not 
less convincing example, Czechoslovakia— that island in a dictatorial sea— owes her 
independence, ner trade and oommerce, her delicately balanced and dearly cherished 
‘democracy, with adult franchise, proportional representation and due regard tor all 
minorities, owes indeed all that makes her existence worth while, to Dr. Masaryk 
and Dr. a Benes. two University men. 

It will not be given to all of you to be thus "lifted high, oonspiouous objeots in 
a nation's eye". Many will no dout be left "unthonght of in obsourity" and must 
learn to live in reconcilement with your stinted powers ; as village flampdens, it 
may be, and mute inglorious Miltons, or even as doctors and lawyers, oftoials and 
traders in a small way, or school-masters subject to the privations and indignities 
of their class. 


Perhaps you will not consider me impertinent if I offer you a few words of 
advioe on the missionary or Dharma side (as distinct from the professional or trade 
union side) of the work of dootors, teachers, traders and other servants of the 
public. While it may be necessary and proper that yon should exercise a narrow 
and vigorous professional feeling in all matters concerning emoluments, privileges 
and status, you have to, oast aside all thought of external or organised support; all 
ideas of jesToosy or inferiority and all feelings of disoontent, when you enter the 
sickroom or the olass-room and come face to face with the people whose welfare, 
of body or of mind, is in your keeping. Surely, the cash nexus does not exhanst 
humah relationships ; and the prosperity and happiness of a nation depend less on 
the brillianoe of its leaders or the form of its government than on the general 
level of right feeling and right oonduot and on the spread of the spirit of service 
among oil the people. 

To teachers, in particular, I would address a special appeal. In the actual dsy-u>- 
day work of the school, no matter what the conditions of servioe may be, I would 
plead for contentment and joy and even enthusiasm, because these things are, in the 
larger interest of the country, necessary and in pratioe always possible. A self-in- 
duced amnesia is often an excellent restorative. If I may offer an analogy from a 
subject of whioh, both in theory and practioe, I claim to possess some knowledge, 
the teacher among his pupils is like thfe gardener among his plants, and ought to 
put out of his mind all the bleakness and brutality of the world outside, and watch, 
with tenderness and complete, if temporary, self-sn render, the slow but wanderful 
outburst of oolonr and form and life in the things he helps to grow. 


A garden is a lovesome thing... 
The veriest school 
Of pesos ;... 

’Tte very sure God walks in mine. 


What the poets have sung, the humblest and the least inspired of us can experi- 
ence for himself in the green shade of a garden ; and it seems to me that a similar 
quiet happiness must belong to those who are nurturing a far more precious and 
beautiful gar den. 

Bat no garden, and least of all this human and national one, can be made by 
^singing, l Oh, how beautiful 1* and sitting in the shade." It w the business of society 
to recognise the importance and reward adequately, in pay as well as considera- 
tion, the labours of the teaoher. If the best asset of a nation ie its human material, 
no nation-bailding activity can compare in importance with that of education, with 
that trainiiig, strengthening and perfecting of the 'body, mind and character’ which, 
under whatever name or form it may appear, is the real work of the teachers of a 
nation. The ideal arrangement, so far at least elementary education ie concerned, 
would certainly be that the nation rather than any local or subordinate body or 
authority should make itself ultimately responsible for it, and exercise over the whole 
system a firm central control, so that freedom as well as security may be guaranteed 
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The evolution M the raoe it not now left wholly to t fee Mh4 f mo s s of Mature ; 
am in his wMon awi mrp can ooqtrol and direct the working of teat teess 
andoompel them to buUd a better world tor him. And organise? education la, mat 
to the toms of nature. the most powerful weapon ia the hands of intelligent man 
tor toe creation by evolutionary prooeeies of a better world. The deelre for a bettor 
as well as toe me ans, scientific and spiritual, by whioh it is to bo attained osn 
be instilled into the minds of the young in one way only and that is by toe oons- 
otons and nnoonsoions infloenoe of the taeohers of toe nation. When so mnoh depends 
on this influence, is not a mood of bittern jss almost a orime ? For an unworthy 
teacher ia not merely useless bat positively dangerous. 

‘•Whatever may be toe controversies as regards education as a means to an end,** 
the Governor of Bengal said recently, “it would be a sad day for any oountry, when 
learning for its own sake oeased to be held in high honour. I believe that whatever 
ohuiges may take place in the future, the scholarship pursuing his way in pesos 
wd^netoeaa will ever be held in nigh esteem by the peopiee and Governments 

This was said of toe ‘melees learning* of a dead language. How mnoh more then 
should wo honour modern learning engaged in the gigautio, nay, Sisyphean task of 
modern education, a task which is as indispensable as it is laborious. Education ib 
fundamentally the initiation of each member of a new generation into the oolleotive 
heritage of human knowledge and experience. The great problem of education is, In 
the words of the late Professor Raleigh, the problem of how to make good oar 
108800. Learned men die off aa rapidly as the unlearned and tow raoe tor knowledge 
is afoce against “the steady and oncoming tide of destruction and oblivion'*; Cue 
schools and colleges have to work at high pressure to fill from generation to genera- 
tion the emptiness caused by their unwearied enemy. Time. Every thirty yearn or 
lees, they have to replace in new human repositories all the knowledge and all the 
skill in the world so that oar boob shall know all the seoreta and wield all toe 
powers of the best and wisest men now Jiving. “We must ran hard if we wish to 
stay where we are.'* 

If then you are convinced that there ia nothing radically wrong, and nothing 
wholly foreign to us, in the system of education whioh you have pursued, may 1 
not appeal to yon to oease being apologetio for it bat rather to uphold and prepe* 
gate it through your own beautiful language and so make it more and mors fruitful 
of good to yourself a n d to others ? Ton should feel proud and elated that you— 
a handful amid a great multitude— have had your eyes and years opened to the 
wonders and possibilities of this world. 1 wherein we have our happiness or not at air. 
and yon should go forth and spread abroad, by word and deed, this rich, varied 
and life-giving culture, of whioh you are the trustees tor the masses of our 
countrymen. 


The Madras University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocstion Address delivered to the nadutw 
admitted to degrees at the Convocation of the University of Madras on toe Mk 
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Mr. Chancellery Sietere and Brothere of the Madras Academia Fraternity. 
L ad ies and Oentlemen ;— 

I am grateful to His Excellency the Chancellor for toe honour whioh he ohm Jo do 
mo by inviting me to deliver the customary address at this invocation. With a 
long roll of seventy-eight illustrious predecessors before me, not to be afraid of my 
address turning out to be platitndioosand vapid would require an uncommo n degree 
of self-importance, of which I am utterly incapable. However, I promptly aooepted 
His ExceUency’s invitation, overcoming my hesitation by my SanshrUteed msssory. 
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tom mf ttUwtrakirano dhuri makarioyat * 

Further, it la a source at special gratification that I hare to delifer this 
under the aegis of the second Indian and first Hindu Chancellor. 


On this important occasion, my thoughts and the thoughts of my academic 
oeUeagoas and of the numerous students and friends ia this hail, torn back gloomily 
on the great educationist and friend of India, the late Her. Father Bertram, 
whose familiar faoe with its characteristically benevolent smile, it ia onr mpfortane 
to miss here to-day and It sill be ear misfortune to miss everywhere ;aad for ever 
In thin world. Ho came out to India in 1888, graduated from this University 
in 1900 and beoame the Principal of the 8t Joseph’s College, Triohinopoly, in 
19001 After working tor fifteen years in Triohinopoly, he came to Madras, fbnoded 
the Loyola College and developed it very rapidly into a splendid constituent oollege 
satisfying all the requirements of the new university Act. His students gratefully 
remember his sympathetic knowledge of. their needs and difficulties, his readiness to 
help them in all possible ways and his abiding interest in their welfare. In his 
disappearance from this world, his students have lost a good friend and helpful 
guide ; hie friends have lost a reliable, perfectly selflees, sweet and reasonable 
adviser ; the authorities of this University have lost an indefatigable worker and a 
shrewd and progressive peace-maker; and the great educational fraternity of 
Catholics in this country have lost one of their most valuable brothers, whose sincerity 
and catholicity easily made him one of the best models of spiritual good manners. 
May his son! rest in eternal peaoe and bliss and may his memory be a great source 
of inspiration to this University ! 


Graduate of fii'ywr, 

My first duty ia to offer yon, on behalf of the University, onr hearty felicitations 
on the anopeas which yon have won by right of yonr attainments. It is a aonroe of 


neat pleasure to me, that, among the recipients of our congratulations this afternoon, 
there are several graduates who have obtained the higher Degrees, which imply a 
superior quality of work and an intensive specialisation and research in oertain 
subjects. On my own day of graduation, exactly thirty-five yean and five months 
ago, the number of persona who qualified for the Degree of Master of Arts was 
much smaller than it u to-day and the first lady who qualified tor the Master’s 
Degree— Mrs. Bstthiansthsn— happened to figure the brightest ornament of the con- 
vocation of the 29th of M&rohTlOOl. On that day, the Honourable Mr. Shephard, in 
his address, expressed the hope, though with considerable diffidence, that Mn. 
Bathianathan’a sueoaas aught lead many others of her sex to follow her example. 
His hope has been realised happily, within the last thirty-five yean, In the urge 
manure of suooess which the women students of this University have achieved in 
the sphere of higher education, through the Colleges exclusively intended for them 
and through mors Colleges. In my department alone— the Sanskrit department-no 
leas than tan ladies have so far qualified themselves for the B. A. (Honours) and M. A. 


Magmas, two of them having distinguished themselves with a firit dear. The number 
of ladies who have qualified for the Master’s Degree in the other deportments, is 
no Ism encouraging. Shis indicates, in an umuistaSaMo manner, that the education of 
woman, undmr the suspiooB of the Madras University, has been p r o gr es sing rapidly# 
Shat there are, at present, on our xolk over one thonasad three hundred women 
graduates ; that many of them have qualified tot the higher Donees; tlmt nearly 

tot ggftSthytoa 
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m ladies who have qualified for the Master’s Degree in the other departments, ia 
no torn encouraging. Shis indicates, in an unmistakable manner, tiiat the education of 
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tea oroeBtable ly nar t to first jplaoe in m y ot ot toW jninib mmb| 
IndUnwomeo —these ars tooubtedlybright features of which afl of as toUftod is 
education would feel justified in thinning well , with met satisfaction. 

lady graduates are entitled tothe wanrnt felicitations of rt ttitos W India. 
They symbolise, in anoient Indian ooltore, the to tone motto to to thm 
ow sweet rorerenoe is dne in a fall aeesure. It should be rem emb ered bt . 


vj v ?7* vnswpsssable in its parity and loftiness. The first to greatest exh ort a tion 
whioh the teacher in the Tuttiriyopanisad addressee to a student on tatatonation 
of his pnpilage in the teeoner’s residential eollege (garafcnla) is, as most of us know, 
•Venerate thy mother as thy God"-* if atrdevo bhav «". It Is the high privilege 
pd the great responsibility of the lady graduates to eharish untarnished and muse 
in their life all the noble implications of the Indian ideal of cultured womanhood, 
m town in the past history of Indian Guitars. Their responsibility in this direction 
ie very greet ; any approximation to Ramabhadra or Nila or Vsgnavilkya would be 
comparatively lees difficult than an approximation to Site or Damayanti or IKaltreyl 
Ttar education has placed them in a position in whioh they can elaine eoonomio 
independence and compete with men in all occupations and in the purnult of the 
reoreatious, diversions to forms of sooial service, whioh the modern world to 
learnt to tone. They have every right to rebel against the doable standard of 
mondf for the two sexes, whioh some blind customs have allowed to operate in 
Indigrand other countries. They are quite competent to undertake the duty ef em- 
ancipating their uneducated sisters by educating them and lifting them up to a higher 
level. In doing all this, they have to remember that the task of promoting equality 
between men and women is exceedingly delicate and oomplioated in its nature. 

nay, with great advantage to society, be secured by the enlargement of die 
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the Indian woman, while it would enlarge her mind, increase 
strengthen her character. Needless to add that tills 
ha accompanied by religions instruction which will 

enHghtea the understanding, stimulate devotional feelings, and . 

itaeaks to mHae Its divinity. Now will the Hinduwoman lose her apiritoality : 
hot she needs to add to her faith, knowledge, so that she may ha a sage aa wall aa n 
saint and bring to the aervioe of her great anoeatral religion woman's wisdom as 
well as woman's devotion. So shall the avert from husband end sons the evils of 
aoeptMem and apoataoy. Hinduism has kept her jpnre ; it must again as in the ohl 
days heap her wise.” if Hinduism has kept the Indian ' womanhood pore and if It 
must again, as in the old days, keep it wise, as Or. Beeant said, and wisely effective 
let the Indian womanhood draw its inspiration from the Ardkanaruvara image 
whioh symbolises, in a beautiful and significant way. the great synthesis which the 
Hindu society should always aim at— the synthesis Detween woman and 
between art and soienoe, between self-effacement and self-realisation, be 


renunciation and possession, between beauty and sublimity, between sweet suggestion 
and tailing expression; between speech and thought between oharm and response, 
between motherhood and fatherhood, and above all, between the dharma of a 
fpmily life and active and skilled aervioe in the wide world of diverse pursuits and 
purposes. May the great Hindu symbolism of drrfAanartivara, synthesising 
Biva and Nina, protect the glorious purity of Indian womanhood I 

J/Mow-Graduatts, 

The three questions formally put to you on this solemn occasion and to the ful- 
filment of whioh yon have sinoerely wno-solemuly -pledged yourselves are well in 
their place and are highly significant as formulas whioh you will do well to remem- 
ber always and use in yonr life as your unfailing souroe of inspiration. The questions 
should be understood to be so many , disguised and implicit imperatives, comprehen- 
ding within their scope, all your future activities for which your eduoation in schools 
and oollegea have qualified you t and they are the modern counterparts of what the 
exeat teachers of vedio India exhorted their students to do in the world after fini- 
shing their educational course in the gmrukula. When these questions are put to 
you, students of ancient Indian oulture cannot help reminding themselves of the 
undisguised imperatives in the never-to-be-forgotten exhortation by the Aearya to 


his antovaiin hi the eleventh anuvaka of the first section of the' Taittriyoptnisad. 
The elements of universal appeal in these Upanisadio exhortations oau never be 
missed. tt 8peak the truth ; do your duty ; never negleot your duties to your race 
and family ; never negleot what contributes to well-being and pros] 
mother be thy Ood ; let thy father be thy God ; 1st thy teaol 
Jet thy guest who is in need of thy hospitality bs thy God ; do 
evil ; remember and cultivate the virtues which wa have praotir 
wrongs which we may have done.” 

"astyam vada: dharam oars: prajatantum mi vyavaoohatsih ; 
kuaalanna pramaditsvysm ; bhutysi ns praaaditavyam ; 
matrdevo bhava ; pitrdevo bhava : aoaryadevo ohava ; 
atithidevo bhava ; yanyanavadyaai karmadi ; tan! sevitavyani 
yanyasmakam suoaritaui ; taut tvayapasyam ; no itarani. M 


no itarani ; 


In the questions now put to you^and in the old-worid Upanisadio soheme of exhor- 


tattoo, there is an unmistakable indication of the fact that your eduoation raises 
the legitimate expectation that you will in due time play the role of constructive 
oitiaeas in your fia. 

Tour pledges, all of them, in the first plaoe. impose upon you the duty of adopting 
and cultivating assiduously the attitude of a fiduciary in everything that you may be 
called upon to do. The fiduciary attitude is one of the esse nti a l elements constitu- 
ting constructive eitisenahip. If you remember that Hhe Institutions that last longest 
£2 link human beings together to the moat abiding and beneficent fellowship, are 
thoee that rest upon a fiduciary bade , those that embody a tradition of trustworthy 
aervioe, those that gather to their aarnoe a continuum suooetsion of honourable and 
loyal man, thoee to at gather vitality as they go, baooming not weaker withage, but 
stronger and more %#afioieat to oontraat with institutions that fast on force or 
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ooerdon^—if you remember aJl this, you would hardly find it difficult to appreciate 
the great value of a fiduciary* attitude of the young men going out of a University* 
S”* J ** 0 University, lives in an atmosphere dominated by & 

ideae of trust and trastemlup ; and by calling upon you to oonduot yourselves as be- 
oomee^mwaben (of this University, in your*ihr life, the University Minds 
thatthe knowledge whioh you have acquired through your oollages oould at* 
nothing unless you hold it in trust and use it in a proper and wise manner, and 
the skul which you have acquired would be of no value in aoelety, unless you 
use of your skin in your deny life as a trustee for the oommon good. 

Tour deportment In your familiar discourses in daily life is also a matter of 
moment ; and this ia determined largely by the spirit of trusteeship whioh yon, - 
educated persons, bung to bear upon your talks, lb the extent to whioh yon are 
able to blend together what is tme and what is agreeable in your conversation, without 
allowing either to detract from the other, to that extent you could realise in pmotiee 
the ancient Indian ideals of eatya and priya ; and to that extent you oould aoouit 
yourselves creditably as eduoated persons who hold in trust the training whioh you 
have received in thinking and speaking. 

Ton should oonduot youselves, as beoomoa members of this University. Ton are 
all sons and daughters of India and this is sn Indian University, luma's pmt is 
great ; and her present as well as future should be also great, if it oould be wisely 
correlated with her past If, as the worthy Dean Inge (a former Bean of It Paul's) 
observed, less than three years ago, the only promise of a better future dor hie 
country was to be looked lor from those to whom her past was dear, it oould dm 
he said, with greater appropriateness, to the graduates of an Indian university, that 
the only promise of a better future for India is to be looked for from those to whom 
her p«Bt to dear. A true Indian has his life oertsinly in the present, but he finds 
ike roots of his life in the past, and has his eyas tamed towards the fnture. No 
■emdble person would ask you to think that the past is ill good end the present is 
ah bad. Many of you may be thinking at this moment of JLalidae' , s wise remark that 
mere antiquity is not a guarantee ef goodness and mere novelty is not a mark of had-, 
ness and mat wise men discriminate what is good from what is had by a careful 
consideration of intrinsic worth 

*puranamityeva na sadhu sarvam 
na oapi kavyam navamityavadyam 
santah parittyanyataramnajante 
mudhah parapratyayaneyabaddhih." 

The Indian expression for progrese is k Yagaksena\ This is a compendious ex- 
pression signifying all the essential elements making up the meaning of the term 
Progress. Yoga consists in advancing further sad getting what has not already been 
got ; and ksema consists in conserving all the good things already obtained. Ancient 
Indian culture is equally solicitous about Yoga and ksema. Any attempt to write on 
a clean slate and to demolish the past completely and build anew is against 
the nature of India's genius and such attempts will prove to be dismal 
failures in India. You are trustees of the future of India and your paat must 
be dear to you. Ton oaanot hope to have an intelligent appreciation of 
India's past, without acquiring adequate ability to understand and appre- 
ciate the Indian literature, which enshrines all the good achievements of aaoient 
India in the spiritual and secular spheres of life. Suoh ability oan be acquired, 
only if the graduates of our University are adequately conversant with Sanskrit and 
with at least one of the South Indian languages. That the spirit of anoient Indian 
culture is primarily embodied in Banskrit literature, that the distinctive phases ef 
8 onth Indian culture are embodied in the great literatures in Tamil, Telugu, Kannada 
and Malayalam, and that these distinctive phases of South Indian culture influenced 
and were profoundly influenoed in very anoient times by Sanskritio culture and 
oan never be completely disentangled and dissooiated from Sanskritio elements— «© 
propositions which no level-headed person oan think of challenging. It would thus 
be obvious that every graduate of our University should acquire, either in the stage 
of University ednoataon or beyond that stage, an adequate knowledge of Sanskrit and 
at least one of the Booth Indian languages— 00 much knowledge as would enable Urn 
to appreciate anoient literature of Universal appeals, like the UfanUad^ the Me, 
the Awnapenq, the Mahabkarata and the Sdttertsia in Sanskrit, amt as for example 
the immortal Kvroi and Kambaramayana in Tamil Towards tills end, the curri- 
cula of studies in schools and Collegia need not be overburdened, by e impelling each 
student to study English, Sanskrit and arnnaoular in his olam-room. This object 
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can lie best aohieved only through schemes of extra-curricular studies under which 
Sanskrit under-graduat ee and 8anakrit graduates would easily persuade themselves to 
study and enjoy the beauties of a few Tamil classics v classics in some other 
South Indian language. and similarly undergraduates and graduates in any of the Sooth 
Indian languages would easily persuade themselves to study and enjoy a few Sanscrit 
olassios. whatevever might have been the nature of the cleavages that existed in ancient 
India among the diverse creeds and dogmas, there were absolutely no cultural cleavages 
or intar-cultural and inter-linguistic, jealousies, such as we witness some times, in these 
days, whenever any good measures are being discussed for promoting the study of 
ancient Indian languages and literatures. Ton should remember that great makers of 
South Indian literatures in the past were either themselves Sanskrit scholars or 
aoholars who were able to appreciate readily the good elements of Sanskrit onltura, 
and that great representatives of 8anskrit culture in the past never hesitated to seek 
and secure the valuable help of the vernaculars in their great work of expounding 
and propagating great truths. It is only by strenuous ' work in this direction that 
the problems involved in the employment of the mother-tongue as the chief educa- 
tional medium can be solved and that the spirit of anoient Indian onltnre can be 
re-oeptored and effectively brought to bear on the present and future schemes of 
IOdian education. The successful working, on e large scale of extra-ourrioular and 
extension schemes, with special reference to the languages and literatures of India, 
depends hugely upon' the financial resources available for the purpose. Will any 
rioh philanthropist of South India come forward to help our University with a gene- 
rous and substantial endowment towards this purpose ? 

The questions put to you and your solfemn pledges olearly imply that you should 
think mainly in tom « ana not so much, in space. The ascendency of apace-thinking 

is partly doe f- - J i J ^ * : 

to the sgrtl 
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life, though it displays itself as a speotaole in spaoe, goes on ua oonscioua experience 
in time’ . Time-thinking, is a natural mode of. thought It may be called ‘the 
historical mind 1 , and all sound history should deal not only with the past but with 
the present as growing into the future. Time-thinking is bound up essentially with 
the Idee of Imtingwen, Anoient Indian culture has invariably stressed la$tingnsu 
(nityatva) as the ossenoe of the highest conception of reality (eafyara) and has thus 
revealed, in a- very telling manner, tne significance and value of time-thinking. Some 
ardent end well-meaning disciples of Earl Marx. who are enthusiastic space-thinkers, 
may piece before yon— note tne term*— a social' tefom* or system, in which all men 
ana foroes are placed— note the term again— in right relationships to one another. As 
Indians, yon have 1 inherited a great tradition of time-thinking from your past and 
yon should, as time-thinkers, ask— how long will these rata and forces stay where 
yon have pieced them, how long will that relations^ last ? 


You. should ask whether the socialistic spaoe- 1 


are not placing before you 
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Marxian propaganda may be loud and confident ana a good many of our 

^ “ 1 - a — fuH of promise, in 


may oome to believe that “they see a red dawn rising, , 

where all the eld values and traditions, with every atom of religious faith, are being 
torn up by the roots”. So long as communism and socialism derive their sap from the 
heritage of Ear! Marx of whioh dogmatic materialism and atheism form part : so long as 
they are based on a class-hatred and dominated by anti-godiam, so long as they generate 
and foster a novel disease of a type of neo-orthodoxy, which seeks to establish a 
new form of superstition manifesting itself in willingness “to entrust the navigation 
to people who believes in wrecks as a principle or make a business of piracy*’ ; and 
long as the new oiviliaation of communism and socialism refuses to believe in the 
past or the futon of the soul and thinks exclusively in a spatial and quantitative 
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groove you will be safe as the inheritors of a great tune-thinking past, only if you 
stand off from these new experiments. And as inheritors of the all-embracing, all- 
vnifying adveita of the Upaniehade, as expounded by Sankara, you should streng- 
then yourselves by the hope, as H. 0. "Wells puts it, that, out of all the trouble and 
tragedy of this present time, then will soon emerge in India ah advaiUc revival, 
“ora simplicity and aoope to draw together men of alien nose and now discrete 
traditions into one common and sustained way of living for the world’s service” ; 
mi by the hope that “nligious emotion may presently blow through Indian life 
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•fin Hk» a great wind bursting the doors and flinging open tbo abattaa of flw 
SMM MVI K >7 you btom, worthy ot raoh r£r&*t m trutaoa of (ke haMt 
of time- thinking which you. hare inherited from our past l 

„ Sightly modifying the splendid words of Edmund burke, it any be said that • 
University, as well as a nation, “is a partnership ann trusteeship m all seienoe and 
all art and in every virtue and perfection ; and as the ends of snoh a partnership 
and trusteeship oannot be obtained in many generations, H toeomss n partnership 
and trusteeship not only between those who are living, out between those who are 
living, those who are dead, and those who are to be born," 

Yon will have a legitimate olaim for the privileges of s partnership in University 
life and national life, if you fulfil the three maiu conditions of constructive oitisenship 
--that you should see that every variety of your valuable occupation is domlnsted by 
the fidnoisry spirit : that you should aim at the dev »te®®ent of skiH in every thing 
that yon do ; and that yon should endeavour to create and perfect oertain scientific 
methods “for harmonizing eonflioting olaims and for turning human relations which 
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j. of the Government and the people of India to employ duty qualified Cadets of 
the M IHtfferiir as Officers of their steamers in adequate number ; 

(c) The Federation arses that whenever mail contracts to Shipping Companies 
are made or renewed, definite conditions should be attached to the grant ox mail 
subsidies as to the appointment of Indian apprentices and officers in ships belonging 
to such companies. 

Mr. Mehta, in a lengthy speech, declared that it was subsidy which these ship- 
ping companies were gettipg and not payment for services, as the Commerce Mem- 
ber said in the Assembly, as the word subsidy was even used in postal returns. He 
said the problem was becoming acute and must be tackled by tho Government 


Mr. 8. H. Lulla and Mr. Masumdar strongly supported the resolution, which was 
carried* 

Mr. ffaridaa Lalji moved a resolution recording emphatic protest against the 
attitude of steamship companies in not accepting measurement of cargo by all regis- 
tered Chambers cf Commerce at every port and against the Government for not 
giving full effect to the resolution of the Federation in this connection passed in 1923 
and suggesting the appointment of Boards for the purpose of carrying out measure- 
ment work at minimum oharge. 

Mr. Bach supported the resolution, which was carried. 


Durr on Imported Coal 

The last resolution was moved by Mr. A. L. O/ha regarding the ooal industry. 

The resolution stated that in view of the most unsatisfactory position of the 
coal industry duo to (1) the burden of numerous local taxes, (2) the surcharge on 
railway freight and terminal charges, (3) the unhealthy competition on account of 
imported coal and oil fuel aud (4) the reoent changes in the coal purchase polioy of 
the Government of India for railways which is more or less responsible for the 
wasteful methods of mining with the consequential result of frequent colliery disas- 
ters, this Federation strongly urges the Government of India to impose immediately 
an adequate duty on imported coal and oil fuel, appoint a committee of enquiry for 
examining the present position of this important basic industry, with a view to sug- 
gesting remedies for its rehabilitation. 

Mr. K. Dutt supported the resolution aud it was passed. 

The Federation discussed, several members participating, the question of taking 
steps for strengthening the finances of the Federation, with a view to increasing its 
activities. The matter was deferred to a later date. In the meantime, the question 
would be considered by various bodies and individuals concerned. 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan moved a vote of thanks, expressing warmest appreciation of 
services rendered by the President, Mr. Padampat Singhania, the youngest President 
of the Federation, being about 32 years. 

Mr. A. 0. ^ hr off and Mr. Kaaturbkai Lalbhai joined therein to which Mr. 
8inghania made a suitable reply. Thereafter the Federation dispersed. 


Executive Committee 

The following is the complete Executive Committee for 1936-37 
President : D. P. Khaitan. 

Vice-President : Kumararaja of Chettinad. 

M nabere (elected): Messrs. A. D. Shroff, Manu Subedar, Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, 
Lala Shriram, Mr G. D. Birla, Mr. P. Thakurdas. Mr. Santan&m, Mr. Padampat 
Singhania. Mr. R. M. Chinoy, Mr. Dahanukar, Mr. Wale hand Hirachand, Mr. Chunfial 
B. Mehta. 

Members (co-opted) : Mr. N. R. Sarkar, Mr. 8. M. Bashir, Mr. B. Das, Rai Bahadur 
Ramsaraadgs, Babu Gurucharanlal. 

Treasurers ; Messrs. A. L. Ojha and 8. C. Law. 
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big efungec that ere taking place in the oisirib 

the poor in India are becoming poorer, while the growth of industries 
opportunities for the rioh to become richer, the middle olass bearing a relatively 
higher harden of taxes and being oppressed tor the perpetual nightmare of look . of 
promote and unemployment. fie only hoped that India, as a result of these factors, 
would not softer from the bitterness of olass hatred, in addition to communal. 

deferring to the export of gold in large quantities, he observed “India sold in 
1932-33, I m*M and 1934-36, an average of 11s. 86 crores less of merchandise every 
year than the average of the previous three years. Elsewhere in the world such a 
situation is adjusted by a reduction in the exchange value, by stimulating exports 
in various ways and by a rigorous curtailment of Imports. In India not oily has the 
exchange to be maintained. But in official qnarters there is great anxiety to 
an increase of imports to bo paid for by the export of gold. In nations] 
it is not right that India should have purchased the various commodities of i 
and paid for them with solid gold. To fritter away this valuable reserve that was 
in the hands of the population, for the temporary maintenance of exchange was a 
dis-servioe to this country when every county in the world, including England, was 
adding to its gold resources, and most countries in the world were tAliing up all the 
gold that was available inside for the purposes pf central reserve. 

“Other countries in the world have managed to maintain their exchanges by 
stimulating exports and patting difficulties in the way of imports, either by higher 
duties, or by quotas, or by developing internal sources to .substitute the imports. 
In India not only are the doors kept open, but the Finance Member, who is a zealous 
free trader, ms talking of rednoing duties all round with a view to stimulate 
imports, that is to say, with a view to further stimulate the export of gold from India. 

fie next referred to the prevailing agricultural distress in India, where the 
Indian agriculturist was receiving crores of rupees less for his crops than he used 
to in 1KW-29. With reduced purchasing power in has to bear many of the taxes, 
which were inelastic. The freight rates had not been materially reduced. .. Interest 
and other charges payable by the agriculturist had not declined and the low tank 
rate, which they were told was the result of tho plethora of money, did not refleot 
business conditions in vogue in India and did not touch the agriculturist who is 
in debt Hie complaint against the Government was that, they had not during # tbe 
last five years made any attempt to bring abo ut a rise in the prices of agricul- 
tural commodities, though the need of such a rise has been aokn owledged over 
and over again oveu by the officials themselves. 

“Government have always been unwilling to have either expansion of credit or 
that of currency in this country on an adequate scale,” he continued, "because a 
rise in prices and a favourable balance of trade on merchandise would stop the 
export of gold and mav actually turn the tide, inducing purchase by India of gold 
—a position that would clearly be embarrassing to the Exchange Control, the Wank 
of England and the Lm ion Money market. There is a conflict of interests, and 
in this conflict, those in whose hands the administration of India's finances are put, 
are not throwing their weight on the side of this country. 

Mr. 8nbedar criticised at length the Ottawa Agreement which, he held, benofitted 
India, while in our trade relations with pother countries it actually injured Indian 
interests by provoking retaliation. With regard to protective tariffs, conditions 
had changed since 1962, when the Fiscal Commission laid down the principles, 
even the United Kingdom having gone over to the poll oy of heavy protection; 
bnt the Government still stuck to the old conditions and interpreted them with 
sueh strictness and severity as to disagree with the re comm endations of the Tariff 
Board at times and refuse protection. They wanted, therefore, that Government 
should be brooght to take more interest in the development of Indian jndastnes 
and trade by defining their policy with regard to protection, and by negotiating 
bilateral trade agreements with other countries. Among .the needs of the trade, 
he auggested the immediate appointment of a Trade Commissioner in Japan ; 
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regulation of Indian trade with Germany with the object of introducing a reciprocal 
arrangement, which would inoreaae the volume of trade between the two countries, 
and laws to make up for the present deficiency in the present state of law with 
regard to the regulation of monopolies, trusts, cartels, pools, eta 

Finally, opposing the proposed Railway, he said :-“As a businessman, I would 
like the Railways to be managed on business lines and I would deprecate inter- 
ference with the working of the Railways through political or any other pressure 
either from Indians or Britishers. But the general polioy in oonneotion with the 
Railways could not be divergent from, and must be part of, the general eoonomio 
policy of the 8tate in India, and the outlook of the Railways towards Indian 
industries as carriers, and towards Indian manufacturers and suppliers as purchasers 
of their equipment and stores, must be distinctly national. The devioe of the 
Statutory Board appears to us as part of the geueral programme for reservation of 
financial and economic matters into the hands of people other than responsible 
Ministers in India with the possibility that political influences^ not Indian, but 
English, might interfere with the working of the Railways." 


The Calcutta Chamber of Commerce 

The following is the text of the Presidential 'Speech delivered by Mr. Kanailal 
Jatia at the Annual General Meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commeroe, Calcutta 
on the 26th. February 1936 

It is my painful duty to refer with feelings of sinoere regret to the death of 
His late Majesty, King George V. Tbrougouht the length and breadth of his vast domains, 
and the world in general, his loss was greatly felt, and we in India particularly 
mourn his loss at a time when great constitutional changes are in sight. It was the 
constant desire of His late Majesty that his Indian subjects should occupy their 
rightful place in the British Commonwealth of Nations, and with that end in view, 
His Majesty's reign was one of benevolent caro and affection towards his Indian sub- 
jects in wliose betterment he was greatly interested. His Majesty also enjoyed un- 
failing proofs of the loyalty of his Indian Empire- a fact which was corroborated only 
in Juno last by the spontaneous rejoicings a.l over India on the occasion of His 
Majesty’s Silver Jubilee. On behalf of the Chamber and myself, I offer our heart-felt 
condolences to her gracious Majesty the Queen, and the Members of the Royal 
Family in their great bereavement. 

Wo are, however, fortunnato to find that our new Sovereign King* Edward VIII 
has personal experience of this country and we have no doubt that His Majesty 
will take a keen and sympathetic interest in India’s welfare both politically and mate- 
rially. I would now refer to the question of the revision of the Indian income-tax 
system. As you all know, the Government of India have appointed two experts 
from the Inland Board of Revenue of Great Britain to examine the entire system 
and the operation of tho Income tax Law in India. They are now touring India 
collecting material and hearing oral evidence from all those interested m this 

question. Representatives of our Chamber also met them on the 10th February 

and discussed with them the hardships that the commercial community is at 

present experiencing as a result of the various anomalies that exist in the Indian in- 
come-tax system. Among the various difficulties experienced by the commercial com- 
munity*! would like to refer to one or two cases which deserve the closest attention 
on the part of the Government of India and the exports. I need hardly say 

that the Income-tax Law as it exists at present is admittedly defective in more ways 
than one. I would like to draw the attention of the income-tax experts to the necessity 
of amending Rule No. 8 of the Indian Income-Tax Act so as to permit a double de- 
preciation allowance on machinery employed in factories running day and night, beoanse 
ft is oflly just and equitable that where machinery has been running day and night for 
an extented period, depreciation at proportionately increased rates should be wowed. 
An objection may, however, be raised to this proposal on the ground that it woold 
be difficult to get authentic proofs of hours of daily work in a factory and also that 
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it would entail muon work ou the Income-Tax Department I would suggest that the 
depreciation allowance may be baaed upon the average daily running hours of the 
financial year under assessment and that a certificate of the registered auditors may 
be aooepted as regards the hours of work per day. 

The practice of making a roving inspection of aooount books by reopening the 
case of the previous year in the matter of income- tax assessment after the 
assesses is assessed for the current year is another genuine grievance which 
affects very much the commercial community. During the period of assessment 
now-a-days all the items of the assessee arc subjected to oareful scrutiny in oase 
aooount books are produced and examined. Yet by virtue of section 34 of the 
Income-Tax Act the Income-Tax Officer is * empowered to reopen the assessment Of 
the previous year and to call for books and accounts of any assessee who, the 
offioer thinks, has escaped assessment under certain heads of income or is assessed 
at too- low a rate. This Section 34, as you are all aware, gentlemen^ oaunot be 
construed as a detective section but only to rectify the assessment where income 
has escaped. It has been the practice of the Inoomo Tax Department to call for 
aooount books on most frivolous grounds, or eveu on the oasis of anonymous 
letters posted to an Income-Tax Officer instigated by jealousy or enmity only to 
harms an assessee. and a roving inspection of account books is instituted. Recently 
the Calcutta Tigh Court has held in similar circumstances that the items under 
whioh the Income-Tax Officer thinks that income has partially or wholly escaped 
assessment should be disclosed in the notice that is being served on the assessee ; 
but inspite of this observation of the Calcutta High Court and without disclosing 
in the notice the income which has escaped, I understand, that the praotioe of 
making roving inspection of account books is still oontinued by the lnooms-Tax 
Department. It may be assumed that an assessee oan get relief if an appeal is 
preferred before the Commissioner or Asst. Commissioner because they are 
impartial judges to give relief where necessary, but, gentlemen, 1 am sorry to say 
that the assessee gets very little redress of his grievances. It has often happened 
that where a case before an income-tax officer reaches a stage whore an appeal will 
be preferred by the assessee, the income-tax offioer takes the trouble of consulting 
the Assistant Commissioner or the Commissioner, and this prejudices the mind of 
those higher authorities. One is inclined to feel that the separation of judicial and 
executive functions should be carried out more rigorously also in the realm of inoome- 
taac. I trust that the Expert Committee will carefully consider this anomaly and 
suggest a suitable remedy to present the harassment to the assessee at the hands of 
the inoome-tax authorities, and further recommend suitable methods where there will 
be no denial of justice to the assessee. 

1 would also commend to the attention of these experts the necessity of allowing 
business losses incurred in former years to be carried forward and set off against 
the profits earned in subsequent years. It is well known that in recent years Owing 
to trade depression several firms have been unable to Losses. It i9 therefore only 
fair and reasonable that such set-off should be allowed. 

Gentlemen, let me now refer to another important question affecting thftliOttmer- 
cial community and the general public of Calcutta viz. the rates of electrftfify charged 
by the Calcutta Etectrio Supply Corporation. The Government of Bengal appointed 
an Advisory Committee in August last whose terms of reference were to advise the 
Government of Bengal on the question of the charges at present levied by the Cal- 
cutta Electric Supply Corporation Ltd. Representatives of our Chamber appeared also 
before the Committee to give oral evidence. I feel that a public utility conoern like 
the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation whioh enjoys a monopoly should consider 
its duty to oharge its various customers as low a rate as it is possible to do. At 
present the charges are very high and they oould be considerably reduced, while 
still distributing a reasonable dividend to the shareholders of the Company. A 
perusal of the balance sheets of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation would show 
that its reserves and dividends have been consistently increasing, and It has 
issued even bonus shares. It is well-known that the Calcutta Electric Supply Cor- 
poration has declared dividends at the high rate of 13 per oent for th9 last few years. 
Considering the present market conditions, I feel that for a public utility oompany 
like the Cifioutta Electric Supply Corporation whioh does not meet with any serious 
competition and whose ohanoes of incurring losses are negligible, a dividend of 13 
per oent is far on the high side. If the present dividend is reduced to a lower level 
it will enable them to deorease the flat rate charged, at present, to the containers. 
The representatives of our Chamber also pressed the view that the Advisory Com* 
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•Mm should carefdlly investigate the too* m which the Corporation charges de- 
preciation and should also see as to ’whether block capital consists of obsolete machi- 
nery or other items for which provision for depreciation is necessary. I would also 
suggest that the Government of Bengal should make a careful investigation into the 
administration expenses of the Corporation ss well as into the necessity of Indiani- 
satkm of the superior staff of the Corporation m far as passible*. I trust that the 
Adviaory Committee have considered all these points which were placed before them 
and have made suitable recommendations to -the Bengal Government in remud to the 
•dviaabiUty of making a redaction in the charges at present levied by the Calcutta 
Electric Supply Corporation. 

Gentlemen, turning from a public utility corporation to Government, it is not 
too great a step. As you all know Posts and Telegraphs are valuable mens of 
communication in the life of a country and their charges in India are at present 
very high. The tales for post cards, stomps for envelopes etc. were all increased 
at a time when India was faced with deficit budgets. This orisis no longer exists, 
as revealed by the Report of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department for the 
year 1934*85 recently issued by the Government The net result of working for 
1934-85 was a surplus of over «s. 37 iabhe ss compared with a net deficiency of 
mure than Rs. 51 lakhs daring the year 1933-34. Of all the branches of the 
department, such as the Post Office. Telegraphs and Telephone and Radio, tho 
Post Office earned the highest surplus to the extent of Rs. 94 lakhs as compared 
with a deficit of Rs. 113 lakhs daring the previous year. When one sees such 
bright indications of revenue in the Posts and Tdlegraplre Department it is hut 
natural that an appeal for a general reduction in postal rates is being made, and 1 
trust the Finance Member will give adequate relief from the burden of postal rates 
which were increased when an emergency arose but which to-day wo longer exists. 

Gentlemen, 1 shaft not allow this occasion to pass without making some obser- 
vations in regard to the finances of Bengal. I think a reference to this important 
question is ail the more nooessary because recently Sir Otto Kiexncycr, who has 
been entrusted with an enquiry relating to the adjustment of Central and Provin- 
cial Finances of India, has collected all the facts for an equitable settlement o! 
Bengal’s just claims. We in Bengal are deeply indebted to His Excellency Sir 
John Anderson for bis consistent and able advocacy of Bengal's case for financial 
readjustment, and his speeoh at St Andrew's Day Dinner, a few months back, is a 
striking example of the earnestness of his desire for promoting the welfare of the 
people of the province and of securing a just treatmen t for Bengal at the hands 
of the Central Government. It is hardly necessary for me to refer here to the 
deplorable condition of Bengal’s finances and the reoarring deficits since the year 
1990-31. The revenues derived from Various souroes of taxation snob 
as excise, stamps, forest and registration have been reduced -on an average 
of about two crores of rupees during the last five years, and this is 
mainly due to the deterioration in the eoonomic condition of the people. 
Jute, which is the mainstay of Bengal’s agricultural population, has failed to 
yield an adequate return to the ryots whose debts are increasing at Manning rates. 
Only year before last, the Central Government agreed to remit ono half of the jute 
export duty to Bengal in recognition of the just claims put forward by the Bengal 
Government Moreover, the Government of Bengal imposed last year, five new taxes 
in order to make up a portion of tfceir huge deficits. Although the present financial 
position as revealed on Monday last by Sir John Woodhead snows signs of improve- 
ment it is clem that for years to come Bengal cannot embark upon any ambitious 
programme of eoonomlo reconstruction if she is to continue in her present position 
whioh is the creation of the Meston Award. From the year 1919 when toe Reforms Act 
was pttsed this province has been paying on an average of about four crores of rupees 
every year by way of Jute export duty, which is now reduoed to one half. I am firmly 
of opinion that if full justice were done to Bengal by a total remission of the jute ex- 
port duty, Bengal wifi have leas reason for complaint on this important question. 1 
trust that Sir Otto Niemeyer wall give careful consideration to the case of Bengal 
for an equitable adjostment of her attorns, and make suitable recommendations whioh 
will relieve the financial distress of Bengal* 

In oonolnmen, Gentlemen, I wish ta thank the Members of the Committee for 
their whole-hearted ee-operation with me in the discharge of my rerponeibifity, and 
I trust that the members of the Chamber will lend their support in the same 
courteous enamor for the benefit of our Chamber as in the past 
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Preaiding over the anneal meeting ot the Bihar and Oriasa Oham'ier of Qmm*m 
Fhtna on the 21*. Man* 193*, Bao Bahadur Z>. & Acafter, Fmideat of 
the Chamber, aaid 

“The present worldwide depression which began In 1990 is responsible far the 
slow progress in the recovery of world trade, and several oonntries In the world are 
trying their might and main to improve their trade. The problem seems to be one 
ceiling for s Bur adjustment between prodnotion and distribution nil over the world. 
It is admitted on ail hands that over prodnotion is one ot the oaasos that oontribntaa 
to the present depression, and that the surplus of goods in one oonntry does not And 
n reedy market in other oonntries, because each oonntry it trying to become eoono* 
mioally self-sufficient To ns in India, oar export trade oonsists mainly of sgrionl- 
taral commodities and raw products whereas the import trade of India consists ot 
articles wholly or mainly manufactured. The effects or tne depression ware fait by 
India more keenly owing to the greater fall in prioea of agricultural products and 
raw materials as compared with manufactured artioies, which will be eviujnt from 
the fact that in 1928*29, the year preceding the commenoment of the present depres- 
sion, the value of some of the principal crops in Bihar and Orissa was estimated at 
Bn 137 croree, whereas in 1933-34 it was Bs. 55 orores only ; i. e., a reduction of 
Re. ot orores. Such a disastrous fail in agricultural prioes has been directly respon- 
sible for the reduced purchasing power of the masses who form tho bulk of the 
population in India and who depend mainly on agriculture for their eubsistenoe. It 
to indeed gratifying to note that during reoent years the Government of India have 
tuea various stops to improve the condition of the cultivators, by disseminating 
knowledge about improved methods of agriculture, farming and husbandry, by estab- 
lishing demonstration farm:, by appoiuting marketing officers to help the ryots to 
dispose of their agricultural products, etc. In spite of alt these measures, however, 

S noultural prosperity still Beems to be distant, and I am inclined to think that the 
vernment of India should undertake an intensive programme of eoonomio planning 
over a series of years, with a view to effect an all round improvement in the condi- 
tion of the people. 

. . The development of the sugar industry in Bihar under the impetus of protection 
m indeed responsible for giving diroot assistance to the onltivator's of sagaroane. Bihar 
at present stands aeoond in point of importance in the production of sugar in 
India, and had it not been for such a rapid .development in the sugar industry, the cul- 
tivators would have been in still greater distress for want of remunerative prioee for 
their agricultural products. At a time when agricultural products failed to give an 
adequate return, the cultivation of sugaroane oame in handy for the agrionlturiste 
who were assured of reasonable price of their sugaroane. There is every prospeot 
of the sugar industry making still greater progress provided the neoessary co-opera- 
tion ie forthcoming between the Government and the people. 

“Iam sorry to observe that its position at present is anything but satisfactory. 
In reoent years, it oan hardly be said to have reooived just treatment at the hands 
of the Government of India. As you all know, the ooal industry submitted a soheme 
for the restriction of the output of ooal in order that production might not outstrip 
demand and better prioes might be realised for the ooal raised. But the Government 
of India did not see their way to adopt this soheme even though this soheme was 
strongly supported by Your Excellency's Government The ooal industry is at present 
labouring under various handicaps, such as sur-oharge on Railway freight and compe- 
tition of foreign ooal in distant markets like Bombay, Ahmedabad, Ceylon, etc. The 
total abolition of sur-oharge on railway freight on coal is an immediate neoessity 
as otherwise ooal would find it difficult to move freely to distant markets in India 
and compete with foreign ooal The Government of India should slso impost an 
increased duty on coal entering into India in order to proteot the indigenous industry. 

“ Another matter which his of late created some amount of answer i® the pubfio 
minds is the question of conservation of the ooal resonroes of the oonntry, particu- 
larly of tho Setter quality of the Jharia ooal, suitable for metallurgical purposes. 
India has vast resonroes of iron and other ores and it would indeed be a very great 
national calamity if in the future, ooal be not available for development of tka iron 
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aad steel industry for which there is a bright future before the country. Sir Lewis 
Pernor, Kt, Ex-Director -of the Geological Surrey of India has, in his reoeat address 
before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, laid Tory great stress on this danger of ooal- 
tiiiiM and it is to be hoped that the Government of :lndia will take the matter up 
aft an early date and with the oe-operstion of the industry, devise some measures 
which may prolong the life of the better class of Jharia coal for the development of 
metallurgical industry. 

u Before I leave tne subject of coal, I think I should say something particularly 
regarding the soft ooke trade on which the bulk of collieries working seoond class 
ooal ere mainly dependent at present Outside the domeetic hearth there ia aft present 
very little custom for seoond olass coal. 

“I shall bow refer to the mica industry in brief, Mioa occupies the third place 
in the lift of minerals raised in this province. I am happy to say that the industry is 
progressing fairly well, as will be evident from the increasing exports of mica during 
the recent yean, in 1932-33 the shipment of mica amounted to 40,000 cwts. valued 
at Rs. 32 lacs, in 1933-34 this increased to 66,000 cwts. valued at fis. 45 lacs : while 
in 1934-35. the figures were 105,000 cwts. valued at 69 lacs. The position of this 
industry, thorefore, seems to be very encouraging, particularly when we remember 
that the pre-war average of export was only 49,000 cwts. I have every hope that 
the mica industry will oontinue to progress satisfactorily in view of its increasing 
use in various branches of industries. 

U 1 may take the liberty of referring here to two important enquiries which are 
being oonduoted on behalf of the Government and the results of which may affect 
our aestiniss in a large measure. 

“The first of these enquiries relates to the modification of Inoome Tax law and 
its sdministrstion in this country for the examination of which the Government of 
India have requisitioned the services of two Experts from the Board of Inland 
Revenue. This Chamber has already submitted its Memorandum before the Commi- 
ttee and our representatives have also been orally examined. The renouncement 
made by the Finance Member in introducing the Government of India Budget, 
raising the minimum limit of inoome tax assessment from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000, is 
a happy augury. This will automatically remove some of the hardships under which 
small assesses! have been labouring. Tnere is no doubt, however, that the law and 
its administration as at present do require important modifications and it is to be 
earnestly hoped that while amending the law, Government will take full acoount of 
the feeling in the oountry in respeot of the carrying forward of losses, suitable 
allowances for depreciation, particularly on machinery running double shift and on 
wasting assets like coal mine, the removal of difficulties in the way of recognising 
partitions of the members of a Joint Hindu family although they may under the 
Hindu Law be aotually separate, some allowance for the dependent members of the 
family, and the formation of an independent Appellate Authority on questions of fact. 

Dealing with the question of Bir Otto Niemeyer’s enquiry the Rao Bahadur said : 
‘This Chamber has already submitted a Memorandum pointing out the financial 
disabilities under which this provinoe has been labouring and has suggested certain 
remedies. It is to be earnestly hoped that the olaims of this provinoe will receive full 
consideration, and not only ample provision for suitable subvention will be made but that 
alBo when the time comes for a redistribution of Inoome tax receipts amongst the 
provinces, this re-distribution will be done on a basis which will not only take into 
acoount our large population but also make it possible for us to approach the stan- 
dard of material advancement attained in the sister provinces like the U. P. and the 
Punjab. For the purpose of determining the standard of re-distribution this Chamber 
has suggested an admirable scheme which I earnestly commend to the consideration 
of Bir Otto Niemeyer. , 

M I should now, with your permission, deal with another question, that is In 
connection with the B. and N. w. By. sinoe the time has now come when the 
Government must make up Its mind whether or not to take over the management of 
this RaiMtay under the terms of their oontraot, rather severe oritioisms have late 
been directed against this railway service. The grievances of the travelling 
public have become almost olassio and the representatives of the pubHo on the 
Provinoial and the Central Legislatures have vied with one another in condemning 
the present management of this railway. No doubt, the grievances do exist, but we 
must also recognise that improvements have been made and are under contemplation. 
For instance, it will be found that it has probably the second fastest passenger 
service on the meter gnage system in India. 
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L * .*JF f won! here about the Chamber e polioy and faith* This Chamber haa 

an r 00 ? tia ?° us, X so-operating with the Government and has 
!i W jSJL2 00 lfu f ? r -i a ^! loy of reform by constitutional means, and there Is no reason 
to suppose that it will ever deviate from that polioy* No distinction of community, 
fmsto, or colour is observed in extending its services and membership, and to-day 
it is composed of corporations, firms and individuals represented by persons, Indian 
and European, Hindu and Muslim alike. The Chamber is now a recognised body of 
experts and is consulted both by the Government and the public, on ail important 
questions affecting the public particularly the commercial community. Its members 
are invited to sit on special committees and to tender evidence before them. It has 
E®”* representations on important .public^ bodies, like the E. I. By. Advisory 
Committee, the B. & N. \V. Ry. Advisor y Committee, tho Senate, the Board of 
industries, etc., and not the least of them, tuo Bihar Legislative Assembly under the 
new Reforms, in this latter connection, our best thanks are due to the Bihar 
Government which championed our cause and to tho Committee presided over by Sir 
Hammond which reoognisod the strength behind our just demand. 

Before I proceed to request your Excellency to declare this session open, I may 
be permitted to refer to one need of the Chamber. This Chamber is in the eleventh 
year of its existence and lias boon achieving progressively i no reused importance and 
recognition. The need for a suitable budding to house it has boon keenly felt for 
some time past in order to centralise and co-ordinate its activities. It has. therefore, 
?u 0n /J! ro l >oso ^ *° . a l , .l ,roac h the Government for allotting a suitable plot of land where 
the Chamber’s building may be constructed, and I earnestly hope and trust that the 
Government will give a favourable consideration to our request in this behalf. 


The S. I. Chamber of Commerce 

n»o 26th. animal mooting of tho Southern India Chamber of Commerce was held 
at Madras on tho 30th. March 1936, So wear Abdul Hakim Sahib presiding. In the 
course of his speech moving tho adoption of the annual report, Sowcar Abdul 
Hakim, tho outgoing chairman said 

Wo are yet in tho depths of depression and what ray of hope was visible during 
the closing months of 19 i5 has been fading away. Prices and the purchasing power 
of the masses still remain at a low obb. In this mood of gloom merchants are apt 
to be too susceptible to any and every circumstance tending to improve the situation 
in jj P[ un g© into speculative dealings in the expectation of a boom. Such sporadic 
and ill-regulated onthusiasm is bound to retard still further any chances of return 
to normal conditions. The plethora of exchange clearing agreements, import quotas, 
high tariffs and other effective barriers to international trade have complioated the 
economic policy of every country and every attempt by the League of Nations to 
reduce tho barriers has so far proved futile. The orgy of economic nationalism rules 
the world and each country has of course been paying and will continue to pay a 
heavy price in purchasing such a polioy. 

The import and export trade of India, as of other countries, has been suffering 
very badly. Our chief exports have been losing the customary markets. Our ground* 
nut is losing in France, Germany and Italy ; our castor-seed m the United States of 
America - our ootton and tanned hides and skins are struggling hard to retain the 
old markets. India cannot hope to retain those markets without concluding separate 
trade agreements with those countries and appointing competent Indian trade com- 
missioners in those countries who would bring buyers and sellers together, popula- 
rise our products and watch the interests of Indian exports. It is of course very 
important also that indigenous banks shsuld be helped to open branches abroad, 
transact exchange business and handle Indian goods in those markets when necessary. 
At the same time serious attempts should be made to cultivate the home market by 
all possible means suoh as reduction of railway freight, organisation of markets and 
propaganda, establishment of publio warehouses etc. Transport ohargee are the 
biggest stumbling bloc to the promotion of inland trade and l am 'unable to appro* 
elite the irrational attitude of port trusts wbioh are still levying the post-war nigh 
port charges and harbour dues and deorying the railways for making any freight 
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redactions to obtain more tratBo. The nilwtj administrations most drsstiesDj ivraa 
p^Tin ardor to encourage overland transport The Railway M 
rtbuld no t beoontent with merely ntokinr annual nitr on too depreoiatienfrmd to 
frtdthe unrepentant railways tort toast take in hand too question of dratftio eow 
mica itf oJtpWMfituro and of writing down too nrtoa. Similarly onto port would bo 
^^^vfced in reducing harbour dobs and oifooting ooo — *“ 


wriT advised in reducing harbour dobs and oifooting economies. 

It wotild have been so wise on toe part of Government If they had adopted too 
policy of rednofqg toe tax burden more wholeheartedly. Emergency taxes are raised 
{o void deficits and when they bring surpluses Government are not expected to 
fritter them aWay on new sohemca instead of aboliahing the temporary lory. The 
surcharge* on the income-tax and supertax, and on customs duties still remain 
although funds have heed available to write them down. Such a policy befiea 
Government solicitude for toe masses. 

The indebtedness of the tossses remains a huge problem : but I do not think that 
the oountnr as a whole is going to be benefited by debt oonoiliation sohemea which 
seek to rob the creditor ana feed toe debtor. Hie Highness the Ags Khan has sug- 
gested the drastio step of reducing the rupee price to 1 eh. It cannot he denied that 
many advanced countries which reduced the exohsnge value of their currencies 
hate been benefited by it. It’ is also true that anticipating the Indian businessmen's 
prediction tor the 16 d. rupee, Parliament have banged the door on the question. 
But there is no gainsaying the fact that Indian economic interests demand at least 
the restoration of the old exchange vi\lue of 16 d. in order to enable Indian producers 
to realise better prices without disturbing the world level of the prioes or toe posi- 
tion of Indian commodities in the world markets. The present condition of oar export 
trade leaves much to be desired since it does not prodnoe enough to pay our annual 
foreign obligation and consequently depends upon toe ceaseless export of gold when 
all the world over there is snch a scramble for gold and every attempt is made to 
Conserve gold resources. The surplus of exports over imports was Rs. 16 orores in 
1936. As against Hs. 25 orores in 1934 and Rs. orores* in 1933 the export of gold was 
Rs. 44 orores, Rs. 60 orores and Rs. orores in those years respectively. That is 


obligations. Every year sterling loans are maturing; money is very cheap, sterling 
resources are available. It would have been so easy for Government to raise cheap 
rupee loans and pay off the sterling loans. I think that the Reserve Bank, being a 
shareholders’ bank, ought to interest itself in these matters of financial conservation. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce 

Presiding over the 31st annual general meeting of the Punjab Chamber of Com- 
merce, held at New Delhi, on the 14th. April 1936, Rai Bahadur P. Mukktrjte, 
its Chairman, warmly welcomed the Hon. J. N. G. Johnson, Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, who had shown continued interest in the Chamber. 

After referring to the Iobs to the Empire in the death of KingGeroge, Mr. 
Mukheni briefly reviewed business conditions daring the past year. He urged re- 
orientation of toe whole policy of railway rating and also paying of snob loans 
whereon interest was high with a view to improve railway finance. 

The progress of oivil aviation, he thought, was very slow. To ensure complete 
success of the Empire development scheme which was expected to be inaugurated 
in 1933, it was essential that mails within India should be carried, by air at consi- 
derable-frequency Mr. Muk kerf* oritioieed the Assembly’s deoision terminating the 
Ottawa Agreement and went on to demonitrate the fallacy of the decisions by examining 
the forking of the agreement in some detail. He emphasised that each country was 
following the policy of agrarian self-sufficiency and international trade had been 
bettered. It was regrettable* that a question of snob vast moment to Indian tiada 
had been influenced by considerations other than striotly eoonomie. 

Mr. John fort, wMmmting toe meeting, referred to toe late King’s 83var Jubilee 
fond and to* benefits which accrued to toe Delhi Province therefrom. He aanoan- 
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m*m ter the establishment of Eof George V travelling topiirjr to Wwfc 
oratwwwly throughout rural ams fcrDeHii* Ihe Chief 4iiiS W^ 
mtotttte to the Finance Member who found It possible, after lean years, to dm it 
lent financial provision tor removal of Muse and disposal of towage, so vitafly h»- 
portunt to the residents of Delhi. 

taming to the Fenjab State Aid to Industries Act, Mr. Johnson promised fullest 
examination of any representation on the matter submitted by the Chamber, the 
improvement and extension aeheme for Delhi was now being investigated by a special 
oflKoer and the question of special ares for factories in Delhi would reoeivt due 
consideration. Dealing with the Chambers representation in the future legislature, 
he hoped that the opportunities offered to the representatives of the Chambor would 

i0ined in “ preMiBB ** 


The Malabar Chamber of Commerce 

The annual Conference of the Malabar Chamber of Commerce was held at 
Calicut on the 27th. June 1936. Mr. Sami Venkata chafom Chetti, in the 
oonrse of his presidential speech, said that the commercial and economic 
questions now sngrossed the attention of the world and Indians should 
study these problems si most unceasingly. The Chambers of Commerce all 
over the country should be strengthened and businessmen should treat these ns part 
of their busmens organisations. They were aware that in the Government of India 
Act, a part of which was to come into force by next April, there was only one seat 
allotted to the commerce of the Presidency in the local Assembly and that that was 
given to the Southern India Chamber of Commerce. On that matter they had no 
doubt a grievance but he was an optimist and think that every thing happened was 
for the best. Nothing great was ever achieved without a grievance and he thought 
that this grievance of their would demolish the hedge round that field and really 
representative character be infused into it. He hoped that every trade would organise 
itself. Every functional and territorial organisation should bo affiliated as members 
of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce. 

There was yet another handicap in the qualification of a voter for the commerce 
constituency. That was that every voter should be an Income-Tax assesses for any 
year in five preceding years on an income of Rs. 10,000. That high qualification had 
made the representation plutocratic and deprived of some really capable businesmen 
of representation. Whatever might be the possibilities and failings of the new oens- 
titution, he added, it was imperative that the tried and tested Nationalists must 
capture the legislatures and seats of power. , .. . .. 

He had no doubt, the speaker continued, that they heard with great relief the 
verdict of the AssBembly to terminate the Ottwa Paot. Their pleasure was shared he 
businessmen all over the country, if not by all the contracting parties. Tne baste 
idea of that agreement was not what India should gain but the fear what she might 
lose. Their President, in his address, in May *934, had said that ^Ottawa Agreement 
had only diverted trade and had not given any stimulus to India's exports. 

Witt England, he proceeded, their terms should be slightly different this time, 
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gold. In the trade agreements with Lancashire and Japan they had not made suffi- 
cient provision for keeping in taot the hand-weaving industry. 

Adverting to socialism the speaker continued, it was a thorny subject with which 
he hesitated to deal excepting to state that the subject had not been well studied 
by protagonists and antagonists. That observation of his , was itself the outcome of 
cooxuaed end contradictory views of the bdligerents of the wordy ww*fare. Recent- 
ly they hid bed an interesting skirmish between the President of the Congress and 
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the President of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee. Both of them were said to 
ham given their views an socialism in their extra official capacities. But the views 
of these dignitaries had given muoh room for some searchings of the heart in pofitioal 
and commercial circles. The history of big industry in this country, Mr. Ssmi 
part of the consumer and Venkataehalam continued, was one of heavy sacrifices on the 
grower of raw produce They had willingly given their full co-operation in the hope 
that the industries would stand on their own legs in the near future and return the 
benefits to the country as a whole. Therefore proprietors of big business should 
lo*k to the interests of the country first before they looked to their own profits. 

In the impending renewal of the trade agreement with Japan uniike the last 
occasion, the whole range of competing Japanese imports must be taken into account 
such as hosiery, st^tol and cement and the favourable balance of trade. 

Nearer home they were having pin pricks from Ceylon. The States of Travancore. 
Cochin and British Malabar were loudly complaining against Ceylonese damping of 
cocoauuts and oil into India while Ceylon gnashed her teeth against wbat they 
called the ingratitude of the West Coast for the employment she was providing for 
many of her unwanted children. They had now a favourable trade balance with 
Ceylon and they should be chary of distributing it if only Ceylon had been mindful 
of proximity and affinity with the mainland. Being under a different constitution 
she had treated India almost as a foreign country, in fact a shade less favourable 
than the United Kingdom. Ceylon's import trade in goods manufactured in India 
was more with foreign countries than with India. She bought more hosiery, textiles 
and cement from foreign countries than from India. Ho hoped that storm in -the 
tea pot would bring the two countries together and he had every hope that it would be 
so in that the President of the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce * was a South Indian 
who might be expected to appreciate the Indian point of view. 

He found that the West Coast people were very fond of Ceylon tobacco and he 
hoped they paid for it by their delicious bananas. There was an agonising cry of 
unemployment particularly in this part of the country. He would venture to ask 
them if the possibility of tobacco plantation had been examined. Many waterways 
were neglected on account of railways. Since then most of the railways had become 
State concerns. The two railway systems in their presidency were still private 
concerns. The Assembly had recently recommended to the Government to absorb 
them on the completion of their term which is within the next five years. Their 
interest in the profits of these systems could not be wholehearted and the country 
might not feel impelled to give any co-operation to the Government in combating 
the keen competition of the road transport. Coasting trade could be further developed 
as Bombay was a vast market for coir, copra, tea, pepper and other spices. Rubber 
factories had sprung up in Karachi, Calcutta and Trivandrum. With the advantage 
of the Kerala Soap Institute tho export trade in cocoanut oil and ^fish oil ought to 
be re-established. 

Their internal trade suffered from several other impediments which fortunately 
were capable for removal and adjustability by the people themselves. Their informa- 
tion regarding each trade was hopelessly meagre and organisation of salesmanship 
was non-existent. Their credit facilities were simply archaic. He ventured to sug- 
gest that the Chambers of Commerce should depute committees and commissions to 
study the source of growth and possibilites of each trade and suggest methods o! 
reconstruction and salesmanship in each trade. That reconstruction would, he thought, 
be able to absorb some thousands of intelligent young men. 

Cochin Harbour had, though it affected Madras, brought them nearer Bombay and 
even the United Kingdom. Postal and Telegraph facilities had increased and he 
thought they must not be parsimonious in their praise of the Director-General and 
Bir Frank Noyce, despite their refusal to reduce the postage on cards, for the facili- 
ties they were providing the commercial community. They as members of Chambers 
of Commerce have a duty to their brethren to supply them with information on all 
commercial matters which in. effect meant all matters, by means of trade journals. AH 
Chambers of Commerce must combine to form a statistical research and publicity 
bureau, collect information, study and examine each trade and broadcast the result of 
their thinking and discovery. 
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Tha fteridant next dealt with di s tensi ons in Labour ranks and briefly _ 
to tha Amm spliiand snbsnpaat efforts to repair, tho breach. 8he regrette d that 
toe Matiooal Trade Union Federation was not prepared for unity. If they oould not 
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two-thiida majority instead. She' also hoped that botli groups would bo allowed 
freedom to earry on political propaganda. With snob modifications Mr. Oiri’s pro- 
posals might be accepted aa a penultimate step towards structural unity. She was 
guided in striving at this conclusion by the supreme necessity to close np their 
ranks sod give united resistance to the growing capitalist offensive. 

Addressing the Congress, Ft. Jawahanal Nehrm appealed to the working 
classes and the Trade Union Congress to establish closer contact with the 
Congress. The Congress was the only organisation in the country, he said, which had 
attempted to bring' about a revolution. 44 You claim to be revolutionaries and 
raise revolutionary slogans, but they will not bring freedom,” ho added. u Although 
there is fundamental, difference in the ideology and methods of working of the 
Indian National Congress and the Trade Union Congress, I firmly believe these two 
bodies oan still work in unision in regard to many matters.” Therefore he emphas- 
ised the need for closer contact 

“The existence* of a foreign Government eclipsed many other issues and I believe 
that only political freedom oan solve cur difficulties,” Mr. Nehru emphasised. He 
urged, the workers to influence policy of. the leaders and not to be mere blind followers. 
He also oxged them to close op tlieir ranks and bring about unity without sacrificing 
principles. 

Aa regard talk about class struggle, Mr. Nehru said' that no one liked it bat mere 
dislike would not alter the foots since class struggle was there. It was, therefore, wrong to 
deny its existence. If the National Congress liadignored their grievances in the past, they 
had the right to criticise' it but he warned them against indulging in mutual recrimi- 
nations and abuse which would not be conducive to harmony and co-operation. 

Heveral messages rscoived from the League against imperialism and other Associa- 
tions were* rand at the Congress. 

After the Chairman of the Reception Committee, tho President, Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Mr. Aehut Pattwardkan add Me. indulal Zagnik had addressed, the Congress 
——•4 a condolence resolution regarding Dr. Ansari’s death and adjourned. 


Basel Elba — — 2nd. Day 18th. May 1936 

The Congress took up consideration of the resolutions adopted by the executive 
committee. There were on the agenda paper nearly 30 resolutions, only five or six 
of which were duly moved and seconded while the rest were put from the chair 
and passed. 

Now OossmunoN 

The first raaolution to he moved was one strongly condemning the Government 
of Indie Act, declaring the determination of the working classes to adopt an attitude 
of irreoonoilabit hostility, to the new Act, demanding a constituent assembly and 
emphatically declaring against office acceptance. Several speakers, including Mr. 
Jamarlal f/wkrui supporting the resolution, condemned the Government of India Aot 
and emphasised the need for agitation for a constituent assembly. 


or Om Lusnms 

The aooond resolution condemned the civil liberties and accorded support to the 
Indian National Congress iu its move to form a Civil Liberties Union. 

Tha third resolution condemned the continued repression, while the fourth 
demanded the immediate release of Messrs. 8nbhss Boss, Rnikar, Nimbkar, M. N. 
Hoy, Mttkundalal Biroar and other labour leaders and detenus. The fifth sent greet- 
ing § to toe pesantry. 

Tha seventh resolution condemned imperialist wars and called on tho working 
i to join hands with tha Indian National Congress to 
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demands of the working aliases snob as aettmg up a Jsboi 
dominaotlj labour are* and other labour and eoenomio demands. 

Quxanov ar tfsaoca nxa N. T. U. F. 

The next resolntian expressed the unqualified preparedness of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress to aooonanedatein a spirit of conciliation the demands of the National 
Trade Union Federation on all each issues ms would not hamper the growth of the 
struggle of the working classes and accepted Mr. tiirfe compromise proposal far a merger 
as the basis of unity subject to the following provision, namely, the constitution of 
the National Trade Union Federation be accepted with snch modification as mar be 

of the T. U. C. later on, provided that where 


the National Trade Union Federation be accepted with such modification as mar ha 
naoaasary by the executive committee of the T. U. C. later on, provided that where 
it was not possible to take any decisions on a political issue or a strike for want of a 
three-fourth majority., the T. U. C. be free to act according te its bare majority 
opinions, in case the Federation insists on taking independent notion in connection 


opinions, in case the Federation insists on taking independent notion in connection 
with snob political questions or strike. 

The session concluded amidst enthnsistic scenes late at night after all the reso- 
lutions had been passed. 

Elxcttox or Omea-Btaxsae 

On the conclusion of the Trade Union Congress session, the following ofltoe- 
bearert were elected for the coming year Mr. 8hivanath Baneriee of Ottuutta, 
nrmidMit : Messrs. R. B. Khedigeker, R. S. Ruikar, Narayandas Bechar and Raisram 


m 


treasurer. 

Banarji, who was in jail, 




The Indian Economic Conference 


19th. Section— ’Dacca— 2a<L January 1936 


The nineteenth Seesion of the Indian Economic Conference was held at Daoca 
on the lad leaaatf I CSC, under the presidentship of Mr. Manokar Lai of Lahore. 
In the coarse of his address Mr. Manohar Lai said 

In the world to-day economic problems are of such growing imperiousness, and 
the situation of oar great and unhappy, because divided and poor, country so grave 
that I venture to press on your attention a few reflections on the task of the econo- 
mist in India. 

The brilliant French sooial thinker, Siegfred, diagnoses the broad features of the 
orisis of 1929 and since, in this significant manner : “First there was the liquidation 
of the war, which, contrary to the general illusion, had not been already fully carried 
out The main difficulty was to absorb an over-expanded industrial equipment. While 
Europe was fighting, the rest of- the world feverishly equipped itself in order to 
supply the needs of the belligerents and to cope with their withdrawal from the 
international markets. After the war, however, Europe in turn wished to recapture 
what she had lost” And we are now watching Europe’s intense struggle— made harder 
by tariff barriers, and currency confusion, in Japan, low wages exist with remark- 
able superiority of technique and that makes it all but impossible for the West to 
compete. The present conditions of world competition are frankly recognised by 
many in Europe as marks of defeat. A general depression has spread over the face 
of Europe and no sure indications of escape are visible. Admirable and certain 
diagnoses of the causes of economic disablement have been made in works of high 
authority and unquestioned disinterestedness but no trustworthy feasible oure is 
anywhere suggested because political conditions— the strains and stresses of the pre- 
sent European state system— make deliberate and concerted action extremely difficult 


In suoh world conditions our eyes turn with natural anxiety to the governing 
factors in our own Indian economy. We have not escaped from snaring fully in the 
evil effeots of the world-wide depression, and the essential weakness of onr position 
has become acutely apparent because of oiir inability to withstand the strain of the 
crisis. Our excessive dependence on agriculture, and our poor industrial development 
caused deplorable distress, and our exiguous finances made many of the usual escapes 
from economio hardship extremely difficult. The people and the Government were 
equally helpless. It may be confidently asserted that in no country in the world, cer- 
tainly in no large country, has governmental endeavour to remedy depression and 
secure recovery been so utterly non-existent as in India,— for small efforts at im- 
provement in our agricultural departments, and the grant of discriminating protection 
to aome industries constitute no part of any special programme to beat down the 
swelling tide of depression. 

Agricultural forces are determined by world conditions under the influence of 
these important prices ; and fhese world-determined prices have to be aooepted by u s 
here where holdings are small sad economio conditions of production necessarily 
primitive. Our dependence on agriculture is increasing, and in the exchange of onr 
agricultural products against the world’s industrial products and transport services, 
our disadvantage as that of all agricultural countries is growing. This constitutes a 
grave and fundamental problem of Indian economics to-day. The great tragedy of 
onr deteriorating economio position is our utter helplessness. We cannot offer any 
solution of the vast and universal problem of agricultural depression, for no one 
country or ijfeople can furnish any effective remedy where the onuses of the evil are 
so wide-pread and deep-seated ; out we seem not to be doing anything even towards 
any long-sighted relief of onr own troubles. 

Prof. Bn; Herein in hit recent bo ok “India Before the Crisis 1 ' in his shady 
of onr population problem has pointed out that “the problem of relieving the 
growing presnre on the soil is inaoiuble” for “the modernisation of Indigo agri* 
culture la impossible unless it is preceded by a very great development of industries." 
That is obvious enough, but it may be doubted whether even if large deve l op me nt 
of industries could be achieved, a remote ideal towards which no substantia! p rogram 
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meat that for all praotioal purposes, it may be takea as proTed that India at a whole 
18 overpopulated. Major-General Megaw, a most cautious and competent 

authority* in calling attention recently to the fact of our extremely low average dura- 
tion of life in India and our low level of health and comfort observed : ^ttere it 
some differences of opinion as to whether conditions of life have improved or deter!- 
oiated during the past fifty years, but evpn if some slight improvement may have 
token place, the existing state of affairs is still so profoundly uneatiefactory that it 
de mands investigation and redress, and uttered the warning forecast for this 
future is even more disquieting ; there is “a prospect of a eteady deterioration in 
the nutrition of the people. 

Now it may be argued that over-population is a relative term, and that it refers 
to the system of economy as established at any particular time. Change the eoonomy, 
and the threat of overpopulation disappears. But we must look tothe existing cir- 
cumstances, and what is in near pros poet having regard to existing facts and likely 
changes. In this view, we are liable to all the nature's violent 

modes of restoriug balance. For restriction by foresight iB a remote, for 

too remote, means of relief, for a people steeped 


superstition. 


>n. And apart from the danger of restriction proving dysgezuV the boom 
of its application seems to lie more iu tho relief possibly of middle-olaas difficulties 
than in furnishing a solution of our national economic difficulties. 

The problem of population is not morely one of their being not enough to go 
rouud. It implies also all the misery and economic waste involved in futile child 
birth and infant and matornal mortality. And we oannot afford this waste. Final 
conclusions are difficult to propound. Theoretical speculations furnish no guidance 

S for exact immediate prophecies but here in India there appears little doubt that 
nature has to establish equilibrium by her painful and violent methods of disease, 
mine and pestilence, aud (li) man does the same by accepting a low level of life 
even if we may not say that the level is being steadily depressed. In this connection, 
the words of Professors Bowley und Robertson are most significant. “Evidence 
seems to be that population tends to grow up to improvements effected in environ- 
ment so as to bring the standard of life again down to the old level." “Improve- 
ments in public health also result in increased population pressnre for the future.” 
What a sad conclusion ! In our poverty and the extreme pressure of population on 
the soil, even the bonoficeut activities of a human department are not an unmixed 
blessing. The professors on a broad view conclude that the population problem is 
the gravest of India's problems. They favour the view that “in India at all events 
the populatjon problem is still a problem of writing sufficient subsistence from tho 
sou, while in any case rapid industrialisation might stimulate a greater growth of 
population than it could absorb," and the supreme question disengages itself 
“whether economic or social forces making for a reasonable balanoe between popu- 
lation and production are working with sufficient strength.” 

In Now Zealand, the evil is fully realised in an official publication whore the 
necessity of diverting some of her population to new local industries is stressed, 
and baring the imports of all articles she can produce at home advocated. 

In Japan, in spite of all the difficulties of industrialisation in a oountry with no 
iron, no cotton and i poor coal supplies, the policy is clearly defined, and it is reoog- 
nized that the building up of trado and industry alone can furnish a solution of this 
population problem. Sho has learnt a suro lesson from the olassioal example of 
England that increasing population needs securing food from outside in exobange for 
the products of industry and transport and financial services. And Japan's example 
furnishes us a lesson. 

frjkk connexion we should not forget one important fool It is obvious that 
omr nude policy is easily summed up in three words : a certain measure of Disori- 
“ Protection, the Fiscal Autonomy Convention, the Ottawa Phot and its 
i : mad the question of forging a bold and comprehensive trado policy of 
. jf ®P industries has never been faced in India. It has, however, to be admitted 
***** °t circumstance has led to a significant change in the policy of the 
Indian Government regarding manufacturing industries. But it has bean boldly 
•nartad by a careful economist that “the industrial dmlopment of India is proceed- 
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enter rotation and dote study. Ha says : u aodar the existing system, the propor- 
tion of the population dependent on industry tends to deoline with the progress of 
factory industries. The introduction of machinery ca u se s unemployment in India 
while it creates means of employment in other countries .' 1 

What is befog aoMened* If not aofnally achieved in Japan, should ho possible 
for India. We fare an immense popoMon and therefore ready demand for perns- 
factored goods. We have an Immense market which the whole world is trying to secure, 
yet in spite ef ear unbounded resouroee we continue hapless victims of world's damping. 

On the vital issue nearly ali necessar y qaantitoffar thinking hat hotn doaoTfSo 
nature of evil analysed, and the possible remedies defined. But dll this canrotm 
only a starting point, and the task of the economist is to study in dotsil the extent 
of relief in varying circumstances that can result from (i) improvements in agrioul- 
tore, (ill voluntary restriction on the growth of popnlatioa, (Hi) inoresso in Indus- 
trialisation in full view of the situstion m the West These are three main factors 
which require dose quantitative study under a large number of assumptions of pomi- 
bilities. Round these would naturally group a considerable mass of subsidiary prob- 
lems concerned with diet, nutrition, public health and disease. It is gratifying that 
detailed consideration of this vital problem will now hive the advantage of an expert body 
of students in the newly organised Population Oonferunco to be shortly held at Lucknow. 

The approaching Teforms have foreed pointed attention to the rigidity of our 
revenues, and the narrowness of our finances, for reforms mean increased expendi- 
ture, and oar provinces hnvo not even now the means of making proper or adequate 
provision for beneficent or nation- building activities. Narrow exiguous finance is 
merely the reflection of the poverty of the oountry and its ill-balanced economic 
Structure. Serious students of Indian economics have recently stressed with growing 
Intensity the exoessive nature of our land revenue burden, a main source of provin- 
cial income ; while even with this burden, and without contemplating any relief in 
this regard, our Provincial Financo Members are in despair as to any fruitful 
•ehames of improving their revenues. The resourcefulness of government experts, 
individual and in committees, is exhausted in merely canvassing adjustments ; hardly 
a tingle additional or further source of revenue is suggested, while provincial 
governments press for a laager share of what the Central Government absorbs at 
present. The pessimistic tone of experts, and thu frantic advocacy of individual 
provincial claims is a saddening fact— it is tho rook on which plans of federation 
bad realities of reform may easily split. No solution is in sight. The Central 
Government's sources of net income are just three-fold ; Customs, Income-tax and 
bale, and the pitch to which each has been carried in recent years, affords no pros- 
pect of substantial improvement in income by any large enhancement of rates. 

In this a oynie may, perhaps, see a ray of hope, because as our trade policy 
underwent a considerable transformation under the necessities of the war, the exigen- 
cies of oonduoting government under reforms may further compel our rulers to 
think of and devise moans to secure healthier economy for India. The limits of 
revenue from land have been long reached, growing pressure of rural opinion cannot 
fail to make itself felt on preventing any increase of burden on land, even if it 
does not sucoeed in securing reduction of various direct and indireot land revenue 
charges. All hope of improvement must therefore rest on Customs and Inoome-tax 
which depend diveotiy on industry and trade. The development of industry «nd 
trade, then, is necessary to keep our finances in balance ana absolutely essential if 
any even urgent programmes of national advance are to be carried out 

Hero perhaps 1 may be permitted to say that in our steadfast gase on the 
absolutely necessary ideal of vigororus and hoalthy modern industry, ire ought not to 
allow our attention to be diverted by fanciful pictures of cottage industries as the 
solution ill our eoonomto ills. Tho cottage industries may have their legitimate place 
in our village economy,- on that I wish to aay nothing. But they furnish no means 
of providing thirty-seven erores of people with sn adequate standard of living. 

In tho past few years, the weakness of our position in foreign trade has become 
strikingly apparent, and the heavy exports of "distress gold" at a time whoa central 
banking institutions all over the world have been making determined, well-nigh fran- 
tio snorts to amass gold, raise vital questions of currency policy ; they also consti- 
tute a sad comment on our eoooomio position. With the deterioration in her inter- 
national trade position, it oan no longer be affirmed that India is able to moot bar 
debt obligations abroad and Bar 'home charges'. 
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dgtonony Convention t under the new Constitution”, observed thaiaStheegh 
develop her own fiseal and eoonomio policy and to negotiate trifle 
Wtemepti had been recognised, discriminatory or penal treatment of ffaiih good* 
had been defined so widely as to make tbit safeguard as effective as possible. As a 
reanlt, tiie extent of India a Fiscal Autonomy would be vary ill-defined and arbitrary. 

In bis paper on the *Plaoal Prospects of the Indian Federation,” Hr. M. 4. 
llaniswami observed inter alia that the financial provisions oonoorning the Hathre 

fltatoa Mfl-iad fn m. ik* :i_ ml* t-s.i i ? 


was wanting in uniformity not only between British India end the States as such 
but between one State and another Burdens and benefits were Unequal' under the 
proposed Federation. Besides giving an undue weight in Indian affairs to the States 
the proposed settlement would saddle the Federal Government with increa s e d ax- 
to *0 fimoed by deofining reoeipts of revenue. From the eoonomio stand- 
point, the 8tates would gain immensely from tiieir entry into the Federation. 

Bisenssing the finances of the proposed Federation, Mr. Munitwami ixpressgptha 


Ho maintained that the position in regard to fisoal question < would be, on the 
whole, worse under the new constitution than what it was to-day. The particular 
special responsibility conferred upon the Governor-General for the prevention of com- 
mercial discrimination against British imports into India constituted a menace to the 
Imttl Autonomy Convention and was a definitely reaotionary denature from the spirit 
Sf the report of the Joint Select Committee of I9l9 and of the reply of the late 
Mr. Montagu, Secretary of 8tato for India, to the Lancashire deputation ot 1991. 
Although toe scope of the Convention was rather indefinite it was undeniable that 
under this convention India had enjoyed a certain amount of freedom fa respect of 
fiscal matters. The fiscal Convention was now in danger as a result of till new Act 
Bucnssfag the nature of legislative oontrol over moral expenditure he remarked 
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tbst non-votab!e expenditure would constitute over 80 per oent of the totnl expeodf- 
ture of tho Federal Government. The bulk of federal expenditure would* therefore, 
be beyond the oontrol of the Federal Legislature. In one respect it would he worse, 
for, under the present constitution the power of restoration in respect of njpsim 
notable grants was exercisable by the Governor-General-in-Council, whereas under 
the proposed constitution it wouta be exercisable by the Governor-General alone in 
the exercise of the individual judgment. 

Mr. P. 8- Isokanatham (Madras), in his paper on “The Structure of Industry m 
India", suggested that in spite of the theoretical superiority of large-scale industries 
in practice it was found that many of the small industries had survived either due to 
some inherent defects in transport and marketing, or to the foct that in a land of 
small Arming like India, cottage industries were supplementary occupations which did 
not have to bear full overhead charges or pay full wages, because they did not need 
aoy expensive capital and could be carried on during the off season. Be thought 
that it would oe possible for India to develop village industries with the aid of 
modern appliances and oheap electrical power. 

Dr. Radha Kamal AluJcherjee (Lucknow University), dealing with Indian handi- 
crafts, classified them according to structure and organisations. In most of the cottage 
arts and crafts carried on as subsidiary to agriculture and village subsistence industries, 
he found that the artisan dealt directly with the consumer and worked with his own 
materials There was the piece wage system in which the artisan dealt with the 
consumer with material supplied by the latter as in the case of wood-work, gold and 
silver-work and dress-making. In pottery, wood-oar ving, silk, carpet and blanket weaving. 
Dr. Mukheriee had found a survival of the medieval guild system in some places. 

Mr. J. tv. Thomas (Lahore), in his “Note on Japanese Industry” said that the 
Japanese industrialists were ahead of Indian manufacturers in effective, collective 
organi8atiobS. Compulsory education in Japan had played an important part in the 
efficiency of the Japanese worker. He deplored the immense waste of human life and 
energy in this country and lock of proper help in the matter of economio development. 

rrof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar (Calcutta university), in his paper on “The theory 
of wages in the light of social insurance and pubfio finance", said that in view of 
the existence of widely prevalent measures of State interference to regulate the 
earningB of labour, the wages paid in the course of employment were far below the 
standard of ‘fair wages’, and that, therefore, economio factors were not only factors 
in the determination of wages in a modern community. He concluded that the 
existence of social insurance and other methods of transference of wealth from the 
rich to the poor was both a critique and a corrective of the system of wages. Ho 
also drew the further inference that economic theory alone could not explain the 
cause of fair wages, but that, for an adequate explanation, we must fall back upon 
moral factors, political considerations, social institutions and other non-economic forces. 

Dr. B. L. Uey (Dacca), discussing “Low Wages and unfair competition in Inter- 
national Trade", showed that only when the efficiency-wages ratio in a certain country 
was higher than the corresponding ratio of another country, then the first country 
could produce goods cheaper than the second, and that this could be done both by 
high-wage anu low-wage countries. He admitted, however, that there were un- 
doubtedly larger stretches of employment areas in what were called backward conn- 
tries, where wages were abnormally low in the sense of being below the 'expenses of 
the customary standard of living, either because of the absence of mobility of labour 
between industry and industry or because of a rapid growth in the supply of un- 
skilled labour through unrestricted growth of population as in Japan and India, for 
instance. But, he suggested that tariffs and other penal measures against snob coun- 
tries could not remove 'these abnormal conditions, but would only tend to aggravate 
them. The proper remedy, he suggested, was the promotion of indirect mobility and 
demand through international trade, international loans for eoonomie development and 
international regulation of hours ana conditions of work. 

DrTK. B. Saha (JLttcoa), in his paper on “Wages and Costs in International 
Trade”, referred to the doctrine prevalent in certain quarters that low-wage countries 
should be prevented from underselling in high- wage countries. Dr. Sabs said that 
though the influx of some cheaper 'goods from a low- wage country might compel a 
reorganisation of industries in the high- wage country through transfer of labour and 
capital mid thus infliot a temporary loss and suffering on . certain sections of its 
people, it would ultimately derive a net benefit by an enlargement of the national 
dividend. 
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On the Delimitation o£ Cbmtito— da» 


The Report of the Hammond Committee on Delimitation of Conitittmroilf. wtfoh 
was a ananimooa document, was* published from New Delhi on the XSi lIM 1H9, 

On the question of urban versus rural areas, the ComaitteeLjiave dealt' with each 
Province individually, securing that the proposals, among other things, were so framed 
that rural areas would not be dominated by urban elements, and at the ssbm time, 
ensuring that urban areas received the full representation to which they are entitled. 

In all Provinces* except Bombay and Madras, single member ooustltaeuciei have 
been accepted as a rule, save where the mnltUmember constituency is nnoossitstfft 
by. reservation of seats for scheduled oastes or backward tribes. 

The method of voting recommended is cumulative voting in all mnlti»momber 
territorial' constituencies, except in certain specified constituencies. 

ThnsRORUL Constituencies 

Dealing with territorial constituencies, the Committee Have assigned for 'Madras 15 
general and 2 Mahomedan seats for urban areas, the basis for conclusion in urban 
areas being combination of not more than two • towns of substantial site in the 
same district. As for Bombay, 14 general Beats and 0 Mahomedan seats have been 
allotted to urban areas. 

Only the biggest cities, whioh have' genuinely urban characteristics, and whose 
problems and interests are different from, or likely to conflict with, those areas, 
classed* as rural, have been included in the urban category.. 

In Bengal, 12 general and 6 Mohamedan seats nave been assigned > to urban 
representation. 

In the Punjab, the problem of rural versus urban has been greatly to the tore. 

The Oommittee have decided that all towns with a population of not less than 
7,500 and Cantonments and Distriot Headquarters and first class Municipalities are to 
be included in urban areas. 

Ik Madras 

The report on territorial constituencies relating to Madras is the following : 

The Committee have assigned 15 general aal 2 Mahomedan seats to urban areas, 
the basis for inclusion in urban being a combination of not more than two towns of 
substantial size in the same distriot. The Committee have recommended two multi- 
member urban constituencies and a oertain number of multi-member rural constituen- 
cies, the constituencies ordinarily oontaining not more than two unreserved’ teats. 

The following areas have been included in the general urban constituencies : 
Madras. Vizagapatam, Oooanada. Masulipatam. Bezwada, Guntur, Tenali*, Tanjore, 
Kumbakonam.Madura, Tinnevelly, Palamoottah, Coimbatore, Salem and Triohinopolv. 
Srirangam, Madras City, Calicut, Cannanore and Tellioherry have been included in 
Mahomedan constituencies. 


Scheduled Castes • 

As regards scheduled caste oonstithencies, the Oommittee recommend that esoept 
in Bengal, there is to be no restriction on a member of ths scheduled castes from 
contesting in an unreserved seat in the constituency where there is a reserved seat 
In Bengal, however, no member of the scheduled castes, not elected at the Primary 
Election, is to be qualified to hold a seat in a constituency, where there is a general 
seat reserved- for the scheduled oastee. 

In hUdraB, 1 out of SlwteaUotted for the scheduled castes, onehas been reserved 
for a constituency in. the City of Madras and the remaining 29 ' to rural dress ; in 
Bombay 2 to Bombay City and 13 to rural areas ; to Bend all the 90 seats have 
been assigned to rural arm in the five constituencies ofEhutoa, Dh^pnr, Jatoai- 
guri-oum-Siltouri, Rangpur and Paridpur. Two seats are reserved for the eonednlpd 
castes, in United Provinces ; 4 oat of 20 seats reserved fdr the sohednled i 
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km bm allotted to Lnokaow, Oswnpore, Agra and Allahabad C&tiaa. lha remain- 
ing it are allotted to rural areas, where scheduled eastas preponderate. 

Ia tha Punjab, Bihar, Assam and Orissa all seats are reserved in rand eeastftnen- 
oisa (there are no urban constituencies in Assam aad Orissa). Ia the Central Pro- 
vinces the sohedoled oastes of Nagpur City have been allotted a seal 

Woickc Coast! 

As regards women, the Committee have reoommended the formation of speoial 
constituencies in seleoted areas. Their oonstitnenoies are generally in urban areas, 
though in Madras, Bombay and United Pro vinoes, a few seats have also been allotted 
In rural areas. 

The Committee also recommend enfranchisement in University oonstitnenoies of 
members of the Senate or Court, and all registered graduates of not lees than 
seven years’ standing. 

Regarding landholders, territorial oonstitnenoies have been formed for filling seats 
for them in all Provinces, except in the United Provinces where of six seels reserved 
for them 4 are to be filled by the British Indian Association and two by the Agra 
Zamindars’ Association. 

The Report deals next with Gommeroe oonstitnenoies. The main basis of delimi- 
tation reoommended is membership of an Association as a more appropriate qualifica- 
tion, bat in oases where membership of a single Chamber or of one or two more 
Chambers ia qoalifioation for vote in the Commeroe constituency, then such members 
should, in addition, in oase of incorporated companies possess a paid-op capital of 
not Isas than one lakh of rupees, and in the oase oif a firm or individuals have been, 
in any of the five inoome-tax years immediately preceding the preparation of electoral 
roll, assessed to an inoome-tax on income derived from trade, commerce or industry 
of not less than jBa. 10,000. 

As regards Beats for Commeroe in Madras, four seats have been allotted to 
European Commeroe and two to Indian Commerce. The Madras Chamber of Com- 
meroe and the Madras Trades Association will, between them, have three seats and 
the Madras Planters, Southern Indian Chamber of Commeroe and the Nattizkottai 
Nagarathars’ Association, each one seat. The Andhra Chamber of Commeroe will not 
be enfranchised. 

Labour 

As regards Labour the Committee have aooepted the prinoiple that oonstitnenoies 
for Labour seats should partly be in organised Labour constituencies and partly in 
unorganised Labour oonstitnenoies. The Committee have aohieved this in all oases, 
exoept in Orissa and 8ind. Thus Trade Unions have been given 2 seats ia Madras, 
0 in Bombay, 2 in Bengal and one eaoh in the United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar and 
Central Provmoes. The remaining 24 seats have been asaignedjto unorganised labour of 
which one seat in Bengal and all 4 seats in Assam have been assigned te Tea Garden 
Labour. In the oase of Tea Garden Labour, the Committee have accepted the prinoiple 
of rotation for the sake of obtaining direot election. 


Iv Backward Arias 

One chapter ia devoted to backward areas and tribes. The Committee reoommend 
that 4 out of 5 seats allotted to backward areas and tribes in Orissa are to be filled 
by nomination. Santa assigned in Bombay and Bihar and one seat in Orissa are to 
be filled by direot election from multi-member general oonstitnenoies with 1 seat 
reserved for backward tribes. Madras, Central Provinces and Assam are to have 
speoial oonstitoanoias for election to these seats. In Assam, there are to be 4 seats 
for baekward tribes wad five for tomkwavd areas. 


The Committee hive aooepted the proposals of Looal Governments in regard to 
delimitation of constituencies for Provincial Legislatures and Federal Council of State. 
Aa for Federal Oommem seats, the recommendations of Looal Governments are 
aoooptod'to the oase of provincial seats. The Non-provincial seat is to be filled by 
in ehotoiati oonpriatog the Northern Indian Chamber of Commeroe, Punjab Chamber 
and Upper Indian Chamber. Delhi will have one general and one Mahomodan seat, 
while Aj mer o- Mm rw a ra will have one general seat 

P brao na K ii to Batten to to be made oognisable, otherwise there is no change in 
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ON DKUUTATION Of OONSEBOINOBB Ml 


of Recom m «n dation* 

The following is the summary of recommendations of esoh chapter beginning from 


‘ U : In distinguishing urban from rural areas it was ittpriotioahte to 
secure uniformity. The only coarse open was to deal with each Province individually 
seonrinn that the nrooosals out forward. 

(l/nad the support of the decided bulk of public opinion ; 

Ql) were so framed that rural areas would not be dominated by urban elements 

(III) ensured that urban areas received tlie full representation to whioh they were 
entitled, and in any oaso, in whioh weightage was given to urban areas, that that 
wei gh ta ge was not greater than was appropriate ; and 

(IV) were void of conspicuous anomalies. 


Single or Multi-Member Constituencies 

Chapter III : In all Provinces, save Bombay and Madras, single member oonati- 
tuenoies should be accepted as a rule, saw where a multi-member constituency is 
necessary by reservation of seats for scheduled castes or backward tribes In Bom* 
bay, where the pubic demand for multi-member constituencies is really strong, the 
principle of multi-memher constituencies may be accepted. A certain number of 
multi-member constituencies, containing not more than two unreserved seats, may 
also be created in Madras. 

The method of voting will be, save as otherwise stated, cumulative voting In all 
multi-member territorial constituencies, single nou-transferable vote in Bihar general 
oonstitnencies, where a seat is reserved for backward tribes, also in the Behrampnr 
constituency in Orissa and the Singbhum Constituency in Bihar. 


Territorial Constituencies for Madras 

Chapter IV : The Committee have assigned 15 General and 2 Mahomedan seats to 
urban areas, the basis for inclusion in urban areas being a combination of not more 
than two towns of substantial size in the same district. The Committee have recom- 
mended two multi-member urban constituencies, and a certain number of multi- 
member rural constituencies, the constituencies ordinarily containing not more than 
two nnreaerved seats. 

The following areas have been included in General urban constituencies : Madras, 
Visagapatam, Cocanada, Masulipatam, Bezwada, Guntur, Xenali, Taojore, Kumbakonam, 
Madura, Tinnevelly, Palamcottah, Coimbatore, Salem and Triohinopoly. 8rirangam, 
Madras City, Calient, Cannanore and Tellicherry have been inoluded in Mahomedan 
urban constituencies. 

In Bombay, 14 General seats and 6 Mahomedan seats have oeen allotted to urban 
areas, only the biggest oities whioh have genuinely urban characteristics and whose 
problems and interests are different from or likely to conflict with those of the areas 
classed as rural have been included in the u>ban category. Areas included in the 
general urban oonstitnencies are the Oities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, surat and Bander, 
Poona and 8holapur. Mahomedan Urban areas are the Cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Surat and Bandar. The Committee have given one Mahomedan urban seat to Surat 
and Bander cities. 


Other Provinces 

in Bengal, all Municipalities whioh are subjected to the provisions of the Bengal 
Municipal Act, the Calontta Municipal Act, and the Cantonment of Barrackpore and 
Town of Kharagpore, whioh is not enjoying Municipal Self-Government, are included 
in the general urban area and only selected Municipalities. In Mahomedan urban 
constituencies, Id General and 6 Mahomedan seats have been assigned to urban- 
representation. , . 

In the United Provinces, the number of seats allotted to urban areas being a town 
with a population of 25,000 and over. , L .. * n ... . 

In tnePunjab the number of seats allotted to urban areas being all towns witna 
gpajutou. of not leu then 7,600 Cantonments, Dietnot Heedqoertm ead lint 

In Biharthe number ot tents allotted to urban areas is General 5, M a hom ada n ^ 
tiie basis for inclu si on in urban areas being ail municipal notified and Government 
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In the Centra! Provinces and Baraf the n amber of eeati allotted to urban arena 
fe fraora! 10, Mahomedan 2, the basis for inclusion in urban anas being aO Maaioi* 
paUtito and Towns with a population of IfibfXX) and over. The number of seals 
aUdtted to the Central Provinces, is General *4, Mahomedan & 

1S§: number of seats allotted to Berar is General 20, Mahomedan 6. 

Xs Assam, the nomber of urban constituencies, in Assam Valley, General 3S,Maho- 
medan. 13, Banna Valley, General 18, Mahomedan 2L In the North-West Frontier 
ProWdnu the number of seats allotted to urban constitoenoies is General 2, Mahom s- 
dan3, Sikhs 3, general urban constituencies being Peshawar, Bsanu and Ders Ismail 
Khan and Mahomedan constituencies being Peshawar City and Cantonment, Risalpur 
and Nowsbera Cantonments, the. Municipalities and Cantonments of Kohat, Bannn, Be ra 
Ismail Khan, and Abbottabad, with the two Cantonments of Madras and Cherat 

the number of urban constituencies in Bind and the number of seats allotted to 
urban, areas are General 3, Mahomedan 2. The General areas are Karachi and Hyder- 
abad oitiee ; and the Mahomedan area, Karachi. 

Scheduled Castes 

Ghsptar V :— The Poona Pact points are (i) The number 4 is to be neither a 
maximum, not A minimum, but an optimum ; (ii) Withdrawals cannot be prerented ; 
(till IBxpeptm Bengal, there is to be no restriction on a member of the scheduled 
cartes nom oontesting an unreserved seat in a constituency where there is a reserved 
seat I? Bengal, however, no member of the scheduled castes, not elected at the 
primary amotion, to be qualified to hold a seat in a constituency where there is a 
general seat reserved for scheduled osstes. 

The method of voting in general constituencies containing reserved seats for 
sohedaied bastes is to be cumulative. If two panel candidates head the poll at the 
fast election, the first is to be declared elected for the reserved seat and the second 
for the non-reserved seat, 

8nttmary trials Of petitions connected with primray election are to be tried by 
Diatriot Magistrates and disposed of summarily and the decision is not liable to be 
aet aside either by any coart or any higher executive authority. Disqualification of 
nay person on aooonnt of corrupt practices is to be capable of removal by the Gover- 
nor. The deposit which will oover both primary and final scheduled caste candidates, 
it to be Rs. 50, the deposit for demanding summary trial Rs. 200. the deposit for 
questioning the validity of final election Hs. 1000. Scheduled caste candidates will 
Have to fin return of election expenses. 

In Madras, ont of 30 seats, 1 seat has been allotted to a constituency in the (Sty 
of Madras and the remaining 29 seats to rural areas. 

In Bombay 15 seats are reserved for scheduled castes. The Committee have allot- 
ted 2 to the City of Bombay and 13 to rural areas. 

In Bengal all the 30 seats are assigned to rural areas in 5 constituencies, 2 seats 
are reserved for scheduled osstes. 

In the United Provinces. 4 out of 20 seats reserved for scheduled castee have 
been Allotted to Lucknow, Gawnpore, ,\gra and Allahabad Cities, the remaining 16 
reallotted to rural areas where the scheduled castes preponderate. 

In the Punjab, Bihar, Assam and Orissa all the seats are reserved in rural consti- 
tuencies. In Assam and Orissa, as stated above, thero are no urban constituencies. 

In the Central Provinces the scheduled castes of Nagpur City bavo been allotted 
a seat. 

Women’s Constituencies 

Chapter VI The Committee have recommended the formation of special consti- 
tuencies in seleoted areas. The constituencies are generally in urban areas, though 
in Madras, Bombay and the United Provinces, a few seats have also been allotted to 
rural areas. 

The Committee havo also made some suggestions regarding' the facilities given 
lor the registration of, and voting by women, qalifications of oandidates being a 
woman wfiw possesses the neoess&ry franchise qualifications, which would entitle her 
to a vote in any constituency in the Province, the communal qualification and the 
|m|Ufioations prescribed in Para X of the Fifth Schedule to the Government of 

University 

Chapter VI The Committee have reeomme nded enfranchisement in the univer- 
sity constituencies of members of the Senate or Court and all registered graduates 
of not leas than seven years’ standing. 
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Chapter VIH In all Provinces except the United 
tamtes have' been termed ter the filling of sente el 
United Ftenhoee, the 6 aeate assigned t> landholders* 4 wi 
Indian Association and t by the Agra Zemindars' i 
etecftten, membership will in the U. P. he confined 
of net less, than Be. 10,000 per annua. 

Commerce 



Chapter IX The main basis of delimitetioa reoommeoded is that the member- 
ship of an Association should be deemed a more appropriate Qaalifieation, that oat 
of a number of competing bodies snob alone should be scdected as tmly renreseht 
substantial commercial interests and that a single authoritative body, wherever 
possible, should be concentrated upon ; the- combination of unrelated ana dissimilar 
organisations shonld be avoided. In oases where the membership of a tingle chamber 
or of one of two or more chambers is a qualification ter a vote in a oommeroe 
constituency, then such members should, in addition (1) in the oases of Incorporated 
companies possess a paid-up capital of not Ibss than Rs. 1 lakh, and (*) iu tne oase 
. of a firm or individuals have been in any one of the five income-tax years imme- 
diately preceding the preparation of the doctoral roll assessed to inoome-tas on an 
Income derived from trade, oonsmoroo or industry of not less than Rs. 10,000. 

No Association, affiliated, to a Ohamber, is to have more than one vote. The 
remedy to meet frequent changes in the personnel of firms or a firm or a Hindu 
joint family concern or a Corporation included in the eleotoral roll of a Oommeroe 
constituency may he to nominate representatives not exceeding three who shall be 
entered to vote for such a Hindu joint faimly eonoern, incorporated oompany or 
Corporation. 

As a remedy to keep outsiders from representing Commerce oonstitaenaiei, It is 
provided that such representatives shall bo a person who would otherwise be eligible 
to sign on behalf of the individual or oompany in the ordinary coarse of business. 
Registering and returning officers should invariably bo Government officers. 

In Madras 4 seats have been allotted to the European Oommeroe and 8 to Indian 
Commerce, the Madras Chamber of Commerce and the Madras Trades Association 
will between thorn have 3 seats and the Madras Planters, the Southern Indian 
Chamber of Commerce and the Nattukottai Nagarathera* Association, each one seat. 
The Andhra Chamber of Commerce will not be enfranchised. 

In Bombay, the existing arrangements will continue, and the East India Gotten 
Association will get the seventh seat. The Bombay Chamber of Cbmmeree and the 
Bombay Trades Association will between them have a three member constituency 
with one seat reserved for the Bombay Trades Association. 

Bengal will have 14 European and 5 Indian seats, 2 hove been assigned te the 
Bengal Rational Chamber of Commerce and one each to the Indian Ohamber of 
Commerce, the Marwari Association and the Muslim Chamber of Oommeroe. v 

The seat allotted to Indian Commerce in the United Provinces is to be shared by 
the U. P. Chamber of Commeroe and the Merchants* Chamber. 

The electorate for the Panjab Commerce seat is to be composed of the Northern 
Indian Chamber of Commeroe, the Punjab Chamber of Obmmeroe, the Punjab Tirade* 
Association and the Indian Chamber of Commeroe. ^ A m 

In Bihar, the three existing constituencies are to oontiirae ; the fourth seat wfll 
be filled by the Bihar Chamber of Commerce. _ A _ 

In the Central Provinces, Orissa and Sind, the Committee have reco mmende d the 
formation of oonstitaenoies comprising companies, firms and individuals pollening 
certain qualifications 

Of tne 11 seats allotted to Assam, 9 (7 Europeans and 2 Indians) have bean 
assigned to planting (Tea) and t (l European and 1 Indian) to Oommeroo and 
Industry. Here again, the Committee recommended special oonstitaenoies consisting 
of companies, ffrm3 and individuals. 

Labour CoxsnTumictBS 

Chapter X The Committee have accepted the principle laid down by the Joint 
Select Committee that constituencies for the Labour seats shall partly b® In organised 
Labour oonstitaenoies and partly in unorganised Labour oonstitaenoies Tat Com- 
mittee have achieved this in all oases except in Onssa and Bind. Thus Trade Catena 
have been given 2 seats in Madras, 6 in Bombay, 2 m Bengal, and 1 each in the 
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United Previuoos, the Punjab, Bihar end the Central Prevtooea. The rnwhiac 14 
Mis hum been Aligned to unorganised lakmm* ot which on* oast to Besga and 
•II Iba 4 ante io Assam ham beta assigned to tea garden labour, la the oaae of 
lea garden labour, the Committee hare accepted the principle ot rotation for the 
•hie of obtaining direct election. 

The ether recommendations are that the existing Trade Union Law be ee amended 
•a to invest Local Governments with the power ef inspecting the registers ot the 
Trade Unions and to make Government or professional audit of their aoeonats oom- 
pnlsory Tribunals, as suggested by the Royal Commission on Labour and supported 
tv the Indian Franchise Committee are to be constituted by the Governor acting in 
bis discretion. This Tribunal is to male a yearly review of the Labour constituent 
gin fucemmended. 

The qualifications of a trade union for inclusion in the electorate for Trade Union 
constituencies are that : (11 it has been in existence for two years and registered 
for one year before the date fixed for the preparation of the electoral roll, (ti mem- 
bership during the year preceding the preparation of the roll is not below 250, (3) 
it has complied with any rules under the Trade Union Act for inspection of books, 
(4) the preceding conditions have been attested to by a Tribunal. 

The electoral registers for Trade Union constituencies are to be confined to the 
Provinoe in which the Trade Union is registered. Where election is to be indirect 
the electoral roll is to be prepared by the employer. 


The qualifications of the electors are : (1) That the elector has attained the age 
of 21, and is a British subject or subject of the prescribed Indian (State. 

(2 » He has had a plaoe of residence in the province for 6 months immediately 
preceding a date to be fixed by the Local Government (seamen to be exempted from 
this residential qualification). 

(3) In the case of a Trade Union constituency, that on the date of the preparation 
of the electoral roll he has been a member of the Union, and in the case of an or- 
dinary member has paid his subscription for the preceding twelve months. Member 
inoiuaes an honorary member or an official. 

(4) In the case of a special Labour constituency, that he has been in continuous 
employment in a factory or a mine or a railway, a dockyard or harbour, or in any 
other indnstrial establishment registered under the Indian Factories Aot or the 
Indian Mines Act for a period of not less than 180 days in the twelve months pre- 
ceding the date of preparation of the electoral roll on a salary of not less than Rs. 
10 and not more than Rs. 300 a month. This period, it may be necessary to vary 
in accordance with the conditions prevailing in different Provinces in which there are 
not Trade Union seats. A member of a registered Trade Union in the constituency 
is to be eligible for admission to the electoral roll of a special constituency. 


(5) He is not employed in clerical, supervisory, recruiting or administrative capa- 
cities. Where a voter oan vote in more than one Labour constituency enrolment i6 
to be on application, save in oertain Trade Union constituencies in Bombay and 

^Section is to be direct in all Labour constituencies and to be uniform throughout 
India, the qualification of candidates being that they have attained the age of 25 years 
and possess the qualifications prescribed in the Fifth Schedule to the Government of 
of India Act and is an elector m the constituency or in any other Labour constitu- 
ency In the provinces iu which there are no Trade Union seats, honorary members 
or officials of registered Trade Unions, who satisfy the requirements regarding 
electors, are also to be eligible to stand as candidates for special Labour seats. The 
deposit at elections for Trade Union oandidates is Rs. 250, for manual worker Rs. 
50 Supervisory and olerioal staff are to be excluded from the electoral rolls for 
'.peciaf Labour constituencies. 


* 


Backward Arias axd Tribes 


Chapter XIV Four oat of the 5 seats allotted to backward areas and tribes in 
Orissa are to he filled by nomination. The seats assigned in Bombay and Bihar and 
ffie one seat in Orissa are to be filled by direct election from multi-member general 
OAostiruenoies, with one seat reserved for backward tribes. Madras, the Central 
Proviuoee and Assam are to have special oonstituenoies for election. To these seats 
Ii Assam, there are to he 4 seats for backward tribes and 5 for backward areas. 

Chapter XV For the Provincial Legislative Councils the proposals of Looal Gov- 
ernments in regard to delimitation of oonstitaenoies are accepted. The method of 
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Cbapter XVI Non-ProvinoitI teat electorate : For th* seat alloted to the 
Northern Indian Commercial bodies, the electorates are Northers India ^ Chamber ot 
Commerce, Punjab Chamber of Commerce and Upper India Chamber of Commerce. 
For provincial seats, the recommendations of Local Governments are accepted. 

Fsdkeu L&bouk 

ter XTO : The seat assigned to Assam Labour in the Fedora) Assembly is 


„„ (governor in his direction from one of the tea garden constituencies. For 

the Labour seats in the Assam Legislative Assembly, the non-provincial seat is to bo 
ed to the National Trades Union Federation or snob other organisation of 


workers' delegate to the international Labour Conference under the provisions of 
Article 380 (3t of the Treaty of Versailes. . _ . . .. 

Chapter XVIII : The seats allotted to the Chief Commissioner's Provinces tn the 
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mmadan seat in Delhi and one Federal seat in Ajmer- Merwara ; the seat assigned to 
British Baluchistan is to be filled by nomination by the Governor-General 
Fkdxbal Council or Stitts 

Chap ter XIX For the Federal rouncil of State the recommendations of local 
Governments as to constituencies are accepted. Single non-tranelerable vote will be 
followed in the oase of the Muhammadan multi-member constituency in Madras. The 
seat assigned to British Baluchistan is to be filled by nomination by the Governor- 
General. 

Conduct of Elections 

Chapter XX In regard to the conduct of elections the Committee have re- 
commended ^ 0 f procedure for nomination and scrutiny by the 

( 2 ) The returning officer or the presiding officer to be given powers to correct 
obvious snd minor mistakes in the electoral roll. vaII a* 

An Eleotions Department is to be established for revision of the electoral roll w 
any time ; election manual rules are to be made to avoid unnecessary challenging 
of voten. 

COBBUPT PHACITCE8 

Chapter XXI As regards corrupt practices personation is to be a cogoiaable 

Off0 The rule regarding hiring is to be abrogated and the expenditure on this account 
is to be included in the return of election expenses. ^ 

There will be no change in the existing law relating to treating. 


The Niemeyer Report 

On the Financial Cwj Mw of hvnacai 

Sir Otto Niemeyer’s report on the fiemoial condition of the Provinces issued from 
8ia)n on the 30th. April 1930, states that the budgetary prospects of India, "given 
prudent management of her finances, justify the view that adequate arrangements oan 
be made stpp by step to meet the financial, implications of the new constitution.” 

Assistance costing the Centre about two orores of rupees annually is proposed for 
eight out of the eleven Provinces. 

8ir Otto Niemeyer says : "His Majesty’s Government may safely propose to Par- 
liament that Part lit of the Government of India Act 1035, should be brought into 
operation a year hence." 

Income-tax amounting to sis crores of rupees assignable to the Provinces will he 
retained by the Centre for the first five years, unless Railways resume substantial 
oontrfbntiona. The Centre Bhoutd begin relinquishing this revenue gradually during 
the second five years, so that within ten years of Provincial Autonomy, the Provinoes 
may hope to enjoy their full share of this revenue head. 


Assmsanca to Provinces 

Sir Otto Niemeyer proposes to deal with the provisoes in three stages. Immediate 
assistance from the beginning of provincial autonomy is recommended to certain 
provinces partly in the form of cash subventions, partly in the form of canoeilation 
of the net (i. e. after offsetting certain balances) debt incurred prior to 1st April, 
1035, and, partly in the form of the distribution of a farther 12 and half per cent 

of the jute tax. In the cases of Bengal, Bihar, Assam, the N. W. F. P., and Orissa, 

the entire net debt is cancelled and in the case of the C. P. all pre-1936 deficit debt 
pins approximately two crores of pre-1921 debt. 

Annual cash subventions will be as follows : U. P. 25 lakhs for 5 years only : As- 
sam BO lakhs ; Orissa- 40 lakhs ; N. w. F. P. (100 lakhs subject to reconsideration 
after 5 years ; Sind 105 lakhs to be reduced by stages after 10 years. 

The total approximate annual relief in lakhs aimed at by 8ir Otto Niemeyer is as 
follows: Bengal 75 ; Bihar 25; C. P. 15 ; Assam 45 ; N. W. F. P. 110 Orissa 50 ; 

8ind 105, U. P. 25. The extra reourrent cost to the centre is 102 lakhs. 

Orissa is to get a further non-recurrent grant of 19 and Sind of 5 


Provincial S ham or Income-Tax 

By six equal steps, beginning from the sixth year from the introduction of pro- 
vincial autonomy, but subject to the proviso to Sec. 138 (2) of the Act, the Centre is 
to distribute inoome-tax to the provinoes so that finally 50 per cent of the distributable 
total has been relinquished in the intermediate five years. There is no possible relin- 
quishment of the income-tax so long as the portion of the distributable sum remaining 
with the Centre together with any contribution from railways aggregate to less than 
10 orore. 

The percentage division ot the distributable portion of the inoome-tax between 
the provinces is as follows : 

Madras, 15 ; Bombay, 20 ; Bengal. 20 ; U. P. 15 ; the Punjab, 8 ; Bihar, 10 ; C. P. 
5 ; Assam, 2 ; N. W. F. P. 1 : Orissa. 2 ; and 8ind, 2. 

Sir Otto Niemeyer states that substantial justioe will be done by fixing the rtale 
of distribution partly on residenoe and partly on population, paying to neither factor 
a rigidly pedantic deference for whioh the actual data provide insufficient justification 

fttmemm or Settlement 

The following are salient extracts from the Report : Throughout the discussions 
lending up to the Government of India Act. it has been reoognised that at the 
inauguration of provincial autonomy, each of tne provinoes should be so equipped 
as to enjoy a reasonable prospect of maintaining financial equilibrium and, in parti- 
cular, that the ohronio state of defioit into whioh some of them had fallen should 
be brought to an end. My first object has aooordingly been to examine the present 
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It it. however, at least unnecessary to contemplate any serious increase la the 
total expenditure unless the (railway budget, contrary to expectation, fails to improve. 

Bxpewfitore in the provinces ooiiW obviously he increased with advantage i on 
many heads. This is a question .of degree and opportunity. Some expansion m fedt 
teak place even with the existing pwmooial resonroes, especially in tfis yarns hefote 
to* Stomp when many preyinoS were able, for rastoioa , to jnoraaaa 


their expenditure an education. It may now be sctioipated^from the reoojeiy nf 
pnviMwnfeBMs, not nil of which are or need he static. Nevertheless, tot aflo- 
SiSea at an ear ly date of a share in taxes on income under Beottoa *88 cf toe 
Qev eraaeat of India Aot constitutes, tor many premoes, the main hope for toe 
latere expansion. 




Imjiiifi 


that adequate arrangements can be made step by step to meet toe 
tanas of tbs new eenatitutiea. A ohange of constitotionsl and admu 
meats cannot of coarse in a movement alter the general finaomal posmoa » 
all conoeivahle financial desires to be met, but I see no reason why a cautions trot 
steady advance should not be achieved. 

Clams or Provinces 

I turn now more particularly to the prior question. The present position of the 
provinces and their contrasted positions inter «, both of whwh tail yidar the 
objective of starting the provinoes on the oooasion of autonomy on “on oven keel • 
Various matters arise in this connection. How . far in sotnsjjfsct is enohpiovinM 
now solvent sad likely to remain solvent ? This is a matter which cannot be judged 
2 S the ^tioTin the year only. How far, whatever may be .its present peaitwn, 
SS. a province edministered its affairs,, whether in taaation or in eipeaditure, with 
adequate firmness and how far has this or that province, for whatever reaso n, heen 
financially neglected in the past and thereby condemned to a l ot from wh w h ethew 
have escaped ? It is obviously impossible to reconcile all the conflioting ▼'•** 
areumentson these issue*. The recommendations I shsll make represent, in my 
belief an ecnitsblo settlement as between the various contestants ana will, I hoy, 
be acoetded^on that basis. I would only add here that in any oonntrv of the ws# 
®? ° ho anhatantial differences in the standard of adalaia- 


be acoerSea on that basis.I would only mid hero that in «, oonntrv of the, so 
ot India there moat inevitably.be substantial difference* in .Under! tomtoto- 
trstive needs and possibilities ust as there are in other areas "■•■ft J! 

toe rest of the world or. for that matter, evon m smallest amts. The 
» toe Me sixe of the provincial budgets are shewn in appendix rfl hj* 
il. ia. 1Q4A.47 ,1 muat be borne in mind that they are estimates 
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said, that special assistance to certain provinces which, whatever the preoiar form 
it takes, can only be given at the cost of the Central revenaes and most operate 
to delay pro tanio the general transfer to all provinces of their share of the taxes 
or income. This consideration cannot be absent from the mind of anyone endeavour- 
ing to deal fairly with the whole problem and sets on limit to the amount of prior 
readjustment which can reasonably be admitted. At the same time, it it equally 
olear that some provinces are intrinsically better of! than others and at the moment 
has urgently in need of additional resources and it is both desirable and inevitable 
that a certain measure of correction should be applied even if it means that pro- 
vinces which have been able to attain higher standards of administration should 
now to some slight extent, hare to progress more slowly. 

Certain further general comments may be made. Bombay has just received an 
annual relief to the extent of approximately 90 lakhs ' from the separation ot Sind ; 
Madras and Bihar approximately 20 lakhs and 8 lakhs respectively from the separa- 
tion of Orissa. Madras, Bombay and the Punjab have certainty not the lowest 
administrative standards in India. Bengal is clearly on a low standard, while Bihar 
and Orissa has been generally recognised as the poorest province in India. To a 
less extent, similar considerations apply to the Central Provinces. The position of 
the United Provinces is so far peculiar that while its ultimate future gives less 
reason for anxiety, its immediate difficulties aro considerable. 

Sind and Orissa as newly instituted provinces have special problems of their own. 
The futnre of Sind and of the subvention as part of Sind finances is inseparably 
bound up with the financial future of the Lloyd Barrage. In considering to what 
extent it is justifiable to continue this charge on the Centre, I must assume that 
the Barrage scheme will be administered on lines comparable with 9imilat sohemes 
elsewhere and that adequate rates will be charged for the facilities it will provide. 
In all the circumstances and bearing in mind the necessarily conjectural nature of 
estimates for a period stretching so far into the future, I recommend that the Sind 
subvention should remain at 105 lakhs for a period of 10 years (i. e. t till 1940-47 
inoHtarve) and should then be diminished by 25 lakhs a year for 20 years, bv 10 
lakhs a year for the next 5 years, by 45 lakhs a year for the next succeeding 5 
years, and thertafter nntil the whole barrage debt is repaid, i. e., in about 40 years 
from 1942. Any remaining portion of the subvention will, of coarse, in any event 
cease. 

Orissa 

It is imiiossible to ignore the fact that the existing standard of expenditure lu 
Orissa is extremely low and the scope for expansion in the province's own resources 
in the early future is unusually limited as against the provision of 40 and a half 
iakhe in l9ifi-H7 for recurrent Orissa expenditure. It is therefore necessary to con- 
template a somewhat higher normal scale of assistance and my conclusion is that 
the figure should be increased to approximately 50 lakhs, f recommend also, in 
order to ease the position in the earlier vests, that the Government of India should 
make a further grant to the Orissa Famine Fund so as to raise the total in the 
latter to tho figure of 10 lakhs prescribed in the Orissa Order in round!. Five 
lakhs have already been provided for this purpose and a contribution of 1 and 
one-fourth lakhs mcluded m the 19.16-37 Orissa Budget so that a further non- 
recurrent sum of about 4 lakhs would be needed. Finally, it is clear that the cost 
of providing the new province with snch essential buildings as are required will be 
rather more than the sum of 27 and a half lakhs for headquarters alone which the 
Government of India are setting aside out of their anticipated surplus of 1935-36. 
In my view, a further sum of 15 lakhs should suffice if a reasonable standard is set 
and I recommend that assistance for this purpose, additional to what has been 
Dropose&'in the two preceding sub-paragraphs, should be provided at the rate of 
3 lakhs per annum in each of the first fivo years. The total assistance whioh I 
propose should be given to Orissa is thus about 57 lakhs in the first year, 63 lakhs 
a year in the next four years, and, thereafter, 50 lakhs a year. 


Assam has been utuvers&uy recognised as a dofleit province and must undoubtedly 
receive assistance. The measure of the assistance depends partly on the prospective 
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leveseie of Assam allowing for a very moderate amount of condoned recovery and 
partly on the degree to which the existing provincial deficit (47 lakhs in 1935-36) 
oaa be regarded as having been unavoidable (either as regards expenditure or taxa- 
tion). Allowance has further to be made for the cost of provincial aoton »my and for 
certain adjustments of expenditure with the centre, including the oost of the Assaam 
rite, hitherto mainly borne by the Certra! Government At present the < entraj Gov- 
ernment pays 12 lakhs |«er annum towards the total cost of the Assam Rifles (15 
lakhsi. In future the Central Government will in any case pay the oost of the ilani- 
pur Battalion (approximately 3 lakhs). The Central Government now proposes to bear 
7 lakhs of the cost of the remaining Assam force and to treat this payment separa- 
tely from any assistance for provincial needs proper. I think thia an equitable ar- 
rangement The Assam Government put forward a special otaim in oonneotion with 
the proceeds of the excise duties on Assam oil. Though the incideooe of the tax 
obvious! does not fait on the producing province, I do uot think there is any econo- 
mic justification for this particular claim or that it presents any real analogy with 
the superficially similar claim which it may be alleged, have been recognised else- 
where. In any case having regard to the amount of the proposed assistance which 
such a receipt could only operate to reduce, it is necessary to pnrane this matter 
further. 


North-Wist Frontur 

The North-West Frontier Province which has since 1932 received an tnetul sub- 
vention of 1 wore from the Central Government, is so far in a special position that 
Section 14J of the Government of India Act permits an increase in its subvention at 
any time without an address from the federal legislature, it is however desirable, 
both from the point of view of the Province and from that of the Central Govern- 
ment, that the subvention should be fixed for a certain period of years. After exa- 
mining the past and prospective budgetary positiou of' the Province (and also,, inci- 
dentally, tne various references made in the past to equivalence in certain respects 
with the neighbouring districts of the Puujab), my recommendation is tint the exis- 
ting subsidy of 1 crore should be supplemented by approximately 10 lakhs par auaum. 
In so fai as this assistance may take the form of a subvention under Section 142, it 
should be fixed for a period of five years which should be subject to revision in the 
light of the then existing circumstances. By revision l am far from implying a fur- 
ther increase. I contemplate merely that the position should then be reviewed- m the 
light of the five years’ further financial administration. 


Central Govxbx-mxnt’s Position 

Can the Centre support such an additional dem md apart from this sum of Rfisrly 
two crores per annum ? Concurrently with the inauguration ot provincial autonomy 
Burma, will be separated from India at a net loss to the Central revenues now esti- 
mated bv the Government of Ulfci at about two and three-forth crores. These two 
items togeth ?r clearly would present a bxigetary problem of some mogottud* if they 
had to be faced* in 1937-13 at one blow and so soon from the normal resources ol 
a single financial year. Thereafter, owing to the expansion in the central resources 
which may with confidence bo anticipate t, they need occasion no special difikalty. 
Thanks; however, to the Reserve Fund of about 2 crores which is bet ug constituted 
out of the anticipated surplus of the year IV) 15-16, I see no reason why the grant of 
these additioual resources to the Provinces’ should not commence in vu-Ss. 

Ih 80 concluding, l should be lacking in frankness if 1 di4 not make it olear that 
the scene in the next few years for the relaxation of revenue burdens is . likely to 
be extremely small unless economic improvement takes place at * rate 
of what can now safely be assumed, f have, however, Me U right to MMa thet 
the establishment of provincial autonomy mas be regarded as an objecti ve to whivlk 
the Government of India will give special consideration m assessing the relative order 

° f FM^e^STikl point of view, I conclude that His Majesty’s Government may 
safely propose to Parliament that Pert ill of tlie Government of India Act MW 
should be brought into operation a year hence. 


Claim or Jot* Provwcw 

The claim ot the jute- producing provinces to the whole or part of the Jjjjf 
duty i*^ already been recognised to the extent of 50 per cent by the Ocvernment of 
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Mis lot la my effete, tt Is dodbtfnl whether the wrmmmk that flw teftteoe if 
this particular duty fells wioBy <m< the prodaoer can be maintained. Ho oonorete 
iMfeM l proof of this contention has been produced and. even if snoh proof coaid 


**?pm*in*i proof of this contention nas been produced and, even if soon proof coma 
be proved for a specific date, it may be doubted whether it would be valid in all 
the circumstances of a changing market Farther, even if the sigament were 
completely substantial it would not be conclusive on the question whether or sot 
teoo mmuni t v as a whole in India was entitled to tap this sonroe of revenue as it 
most in fact um other aonxoes of revenue ef unequal p roven an ce among the different 
parts of Min. Ho source ef revenue, whether easterns, excise or income-tax, can 
b faot in any country ho derived equally from ail parts of the country alike, rich 
and peer, quteltucri or industrial. In jo far as a olaim may be pat forward on 
the groondiM the tenable capacity of Bengal is limited ;by the inoidenoe of this 
duty, that Is a claim not so much to this particular dnty as to financial assistanoo 
pmsnifty. it is part In faot ef the oase for a there in taxes on income or for snoh 
psfsr s pecial treatment as it is the object of my present recommendations to 
•so me. It may bo thought that whatever validity there may be in the eeohomle 
mfsmont few already been met by the surrender to the provinces oonoemed of 80 


met by the surrender to the provinces oonoemed of 80 


pm omit of the net produce of the duty. It will, however, be convenient that part 
Ojf the ussistiuce 1 contemplate should take the form of an increase In this 
fipur e and therefore 1 recommend that the percentage should be increased under 
Section 140 (2) of the let to it and hah on the estimated gross yeld of the duty in 
1898-87 at JBO lakhs. This increase of 12 and half per cent would mean In round 
hgmes the following additions to the resources of the provinces concerned at a cor- 
impondiiig oeat to the Central Government: Bengal, 42 lakhs ; Bihar S and half 
fens ; Assam 2 and one-fourth lakhs ; and Orissa rather over •one-fourth” lakh. 

Apart from the separation of Burma and the provision of 2 crores assistance for 
Urn provinces which I have already recommended, the additional cost of the new 
federal institutions (probably something over half a orore) may be imminent and 
prevision may have to be made for financial adjustments in respect of the States 
wadar flection 147 ef the Act at a net ultimate annual cost now estimated at rather 
more than half a arose though the fall annual charge on this latter account will 
mysnmswy not fall to meet in the early yean. If, however, there is bound to be 
May, the provisoes will no doubt recollect that they will be receiving from the 
Centre the i amnosto proposed in para 17 above, in addition to what certain of them 
have already beta receiving from the jute export duty and about Ba. 1 and half 
crons per annum for roads as well at oertain grants (Rs 3 and half crores) for 
rural purposes. Some of them have also received substantial assistance through being 
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Some of them have also received subetaatii 


Burdin or Ircoxb-Tax 

I wish to add two comments on these recommendations. After the abolition of 
the tax on the smaller incomes and the two successive reductions in the rates im- 
posed in 1931, the rste income-tax and super-tax in India, especially on the higher 
incomes are by no means excessive. The general scheme of Indian taxation (Central 
and Provincial) operates to relieve the wealthier commercial classes to an extent 
whioh is onosual in taxation schemes, and there would be no justifiable ground of 
oomplaint if , a Blight correction of this anomaly were maintained. The assignment 
of taxes on income is the main method of assisting provincial finances contemplated 
by the Government of India Act, and if the remaining surcharge were maintained, 
it wonld materially contribute to the early receipt by the provinces of additional 
resources. 

Position or Raiways 

The position of the Railways is frankly disquieting. It is not enough to contem- 
plate that in five years* time, the . Railways may merely cease to be in deficit Such 
a result would also tend to prejudice or delay the relief which the provinces ire 
eatitiM to espeot I believe that both the early establishment of effective co-ordina- 
tion between the various modes of transport and the thorough-going overhaul of 
railway expenditure in itself are vital elements in the whole provincial problem. 

Basis or Distribution or Inooxb-Tax 

Naturally each province advocates the basis of division (population, residence, etc.) 
which gives it the latgeet dividend. It cannot be said that any of the proposed bases 
have any particular rime validity or satisfy in any appreciable degree the ideal. 
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ii oleariy an unsuitable guide. The residence of the individuaL though it i 
convenient and practically dividing line for purposes of avoiding dome 
betwen separate political units, is not in itself a very soientAo criterion, f — 
m a Federation and in fact in India gives results (of necessity pi*Hf 
rieknurfy near those of collection to laspit* jfcteb confidence. ■ 
even supposing it were practicable h ascertain te what part 
w _ jr fractions of inoome (and, therefore, the incidence of the taxaoon, 
f Hf jeri f adhere, It is still arguable that in a Federation other o 
Involved, pertioalariy if the heneiits and inoidonoe of other forms of 
» naegoaUy divided as between the various partners. 



Text of the Official Correspondence 

The following is the text of the correspondence between the local .OovernaMnj^, 
tike Government of India and the Secretary *>f State on the recommendations of the 
Niemeyer Report issued from Simla on the 27th. May IIM and copies of whtoh had 
been presented to Parliament by tho Secretary of State. 

Briefly put, the Secretary of State has accepted the Niemeyer Report aa n 
whole. The provincial Governments’ protests are strongly worded, the only excep- 
tion being the C. P. Government who have sent in the shortest telegram and aooept 
the Niemeyer award without an elaborate criticism. . .. - . - 

The longest representation is by the Punjab Government and the Secretary of 
State’s re|>ly deals with this province at greater length than with any other province. 

The Madras Government after drawing a comparative picture between Bengal ana 
Madras urges that the population faotor should be given a greater weight. 

The Bombay Government regrets inter alia that tho distribution of income-tax 
relief should be made entirely dependent upon the successful running of railways 
and presses for cancellation of fictitious debt created in respect of unproductive 

The Bengal Government is moderate in its representation and while aooepting 
the award wants the jute duty to be recognized in future as a provincial source. 

The U. P. Government admits that the Niemeyer Report is a carefully balanced 
scheme and suggests that after five years until receipts from income-tax amount m 
Rs. 15,00,000 a subvention be given sufficient to bring the income-tax receipts pin* 
subvention to Rs. 15.00,000. ... . . - 

The Punjab Government feels that the province will nave a permanent sense Of 
injustice and wishes that at least their income-tax share should be fixed on tne 
population percentage. . ...... .. . .. 

Bihar puts in its claim as the poorest province and wishes that tne oasis Of 
distribution should be wholly population. , 

The Assam Government is divided. The Indian Members and Ministers are pro- 
foundly disappointed while their European colleagues do not admit that a deficit of 
Rs. 25,00.000 is involved. _ .. . , . .. 

The N. W. F. P. objects to the Niemeyer Report unnecessarily prejudging its 
position regarding subvention five years hence. , . , ... .. . 

The Orissa Government protests that the proposals involve a great disparity In 
the treatment among assisted units giving to Orissa subvention far less ner bead Of 
population than to other units who have already a far higher standard of expend!- 

XHUT6 hoftii 

The Bind Government presumes that the door would be left open for adjust- 
ment of subvention and debt repayment in case revenue expectations are not realised. 

The Provincial Governments’ views were sent by the first week of May exceot 
the Punjab, whose views were submitted on April 13. The Government of Inma 
telegraphed to the Secretary of State their views on May 14 and enunciated the 
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Mftition in clear terms. They |»oiated oat the figures of the initial cost of assi st an c e 
to the Provincial Governments wore in excess of anything the Government of India 
had hitherto contemplated and thought that the divisible income-tax receipts to he 

S »rmanentlv retained by the centre would he fixed at two-thirds instead of a half. 

owever. recognizing that the Nieme.ver Report is in the nature of a quasi -arbitral 
award, th 7 hope that the Niemeyer programme is feasible. They declare, however, 
that unless railway solvency on the basis of a full commercial accounting system 
0411 be restored (and that before long) the latter stage of the programme envisaged 
by Sir Otto Neimeyer, relating to income-tax would be quite impossible of execution. 
The Government of India also consider that any material increase in customs tariff 
will endanger the practicability of the plan. They conceive, in fact, that in order 
to conserve the revenue yield it will be necessary from time to time to propose 
reductions of particular duties. 

As regards surcharges, ‘whether these are retained permanently or only tem- 
porarily, it seems to us indubitable that in recommending a settlement so generous 
to the provinces oalr Otto has rendered it difficult in the next ten years for the 
Government of India either to increase its exiguous provision for the sinking food 
to a reasonable figure or to reduce the indirect taxes which are an undue burden 


either upon the consumer, except in cases where such action will be clearly advan- 
tageous to revenue.' 

As regards the Niemeyer proposals for decentralization of the balancee and con- 
solidation of the pre-autonomy debt, the Government of India regard them as an 
integral patt of the initial financial settlement. The Secretary of Hate has agreed 
with this view, as also with the view of the Government of India that when the 


rai ways show a surplus these should uot be used for replacing the sums borrowed 
from the depreciation fund. He also approves of the proposals regarding improvement 
of the railway accounting procedure. 

The Government of India make it clear that they 6 ce no chance of relinquishing 
any further part of the jute ‘duty by 1942 or indeed by any specific date. On this 
the Secretary of state declares that, if on account of the reduction in the jute ex- 
port duty the valne to the growing provinces of their percentage were materially 
reduced it would be necessary to consider whetner those provinces required additional 
assistance. 


As regards the question of the remaining surcharges on income-tax, the Secretary 
of State says— -If the scheme of finance upon which the successful operation of 
provincial autonomy depends is found to necessitate the continuance for some time 
longer of this burden (either in the present or in any equivalent form) 1 shall accord 
my full support to the Government of India.’ 

* The Secretary of state deals briefly with the cases put by the varions provinces. 
Referring to the Punjab, he says ‘I have no doubt that a province so well en- 
dowed with natural resources and with so high a tradition of efficient administration 
as the Punjab will, in fact, without assistance be much more favourably situated 
than many of th»» other provinces even after allowing for the help which the latter 
will receive ' The point raised by the Punjab Government regarding the supply of 
excise liquor by one province toi another would require further examination. The 
Secretary of State assures the N. W. F. Province that the intention is to reconsider 
the question of subvention at the end of five years. 

Both the Government of India and the Secretary of Stare express great sppreci*> 
tion of the service rendered by Sir Otto Niemeyer and regard his report as a quasi- 
arbitral award. 


Secretary of Stated Telegram 


The Secretary of State sent to the Government of India the following telegram 
on May 20, giving reasons why he has accepted the Niemeyer Report as a whole and 
indicating his views on certain points raised by the Government regarding the future 
policy:*-- 


‘I have now received the views of each of the provincial Governments and of 
your Excellency’s Government upon Sir Otto Niemeyers Report, and having carefully 
examined these communications, I have reached conclusions which are set forth be- 
low. In order that a full information of the considerations that I have had to 
weigh may he available, 1 propose to present to Parliament both the views of the 
Government of India and this reply. 

‘1 cordially join in acknowledgments which are due to Sir Otto Niemeyer for nn- 
dertaking ihe responsible mid difficult task that wis allotted to him and for the man- 
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Mr in whkm be hw disohtrgei it Vo problem oonneeted with the pm Mi of com- 
tituttonal reform in India Has given rise to greater oonfiiot of views and internal 
tliaa the matter of ftnanoe and it is, indeed, fortunate that one who combined such 
exceptional experience and authority with complete detachment from Indian contro- 
versies was able to assist in the fins! stages or its solution. Thera can be no snore 
striking evidence of formidable complexities of issues upon whioh ho has delivered 
•o dear a judgment than the documents now under review. s t 

8ir Otto’s task had two aspects. On the one hand he was appointed to oondnot 
an independent investigation of the present and prospective budgetary positions of 
the Government of India and of the Governments of provinces before the final 
decisions were taken by his Majesty’s Government and Parliament as to the date for 
the introduction of new provincial constitutions. On the other hand he was required 
to make recommendations for completion by Order-in-t'ounoil of a scheme of financial 
relations between the centre and the provtnoes embodied in the Government of India 
Aot of 1935, and for other adjustments ancillary to that aoheme. The matters 
remaining to be determined by Order-in-Connoil were allocation between the eentre 
and the provinces of the proceeds of income-tax and jute export duty and prescrip- 
tion of graots-in-aid of revenues of such provinces as were found to require assis- 
tance in this form. The two aspects of enquiry are connected by an objective 
inherent in the constitutional plan of equipping prices with at least sufficient mini- 
mum of resources at the outset, and of providing them with further resources in 
future, for questions at once arise both of ability of the Central Government to 
surrender a part of its present resources and of the manner in whioh the Bums 
available should bo distributed among the provinces. 

Sir Otto's conclusions upon the general question of adequacy of financial resources 
in 'that the budgetary prosjiects of India given a prudent management of her finances, 
justify the view that adequate arrangements can oe made, Btep by step, to meet 
the financial implications of the new constitution* ( parapraph no. 8), and after 
making recommendations to meet the immediate needs of the provinces, he adds 
specifically, from financial point of view I conclude, that his Majesty’s Government 
may safely propose to Parliament that part II of the Government of India Aot, 1935, 
should be brought into operation a year hence’, (paragraph no. 18). These conclu- 
sions have been reached after an expert and exhaustive examination of the position 
in consultation with the financial authorities of each of the provinces and of the 
Government of India and must accordingly command the respect 

Comments or Provincial Govts. 

It was perhaps inevitable that so long as the final decision had not been pro- 
nounced upon the extent of benefit that each province m igbt expect to receive, com- 
ments of the provincial Governments should generally speakiug have been designed 
mainly to emphasise their individual difficulties and natural desires for greater resources 
In any case, it was scarcely to be expected that where aspirations have considerably 
out-run the financial possibilities and expeotions have been high, and where the effects 
of a setback that accompained depression are still keenly felt, necessarily liraitted 
proposals now under consideration would receive from this quarter an unqualified wel- 
come. I fully realize, indeed, that the financial administration of all provinces^ will 
coutinue to demand great caution aui that the budgetary problems of some province* 
will present difficulties. , . . , .. _ 

I see no reason, however, to believe that those problems new prove insoluble and 
I find confirmation for the view not only in Sir Otto Neiraeyer’s judgment, but also 
in fact that no provincial Government makes any suggestion that the introduction Of 
provincial autonomy should be delayed on financial grounds. . 

On the other hand the problem of the Government of India in finding some five 
crores, partly to assist the provinces aad partly in couseqnence of the separation 
of Burma, demands consideration. Sir Orto Niemeyer was ur from ignoring the im- 
plications of this problem which are further emphasised by the Government of Inatm. 

It is clear that tne central Government, no less than provincial Governments, will 
have to direct its financial policy with special care, but l do not nuderatand that t. i 
Government of India anticipate insuperable difficulties and 1 share this view. ^ 

Deficit in Province* 

In considering this question, it is well, I think, to appreciate the extent to which 
such practical difficulties as remiin tj he overcome are inherent in tne existing 
situation independent of prospect of constitutional reform. The anxiety of provmues 




for ft non liberal allotment of resources has been continuously manifested ever 
ft long period. Moreover, tbe problem of chronic deficit in the provinces oooid not 
have nraoh longer been left unsolved. These ere the major factors in the situation 
end would have to be faced even if no ohange in the existing form of Government 
was oontempJated. Amides them, the ooct of eooh ohanges as the eniarged eleoto- 
mtm width s legirintnr w uthioh me eonneoted with the new oonstitntioa is -relatively 

a Mrmini, dear that tbe eolation of all these problems might have 
lees simpler, had they been under consideration in more propitious eocnomiodr- 
oums taoces. unless, however, completely sMoreeeenable setback occurs, the 
petition will evidently bemarfcediy better than oooid have been >sntieipeted at 
ft . time when the framework of the new oonstitution was under diaeua- 
don. It will be seoalled that the joint committee gave special attention 
to the financial background of reforms and concluded that Parliament would at . an 
appropriate time rsquire essnranoe from his Majesty's Government that the now 
constitution oooid be inaugurated without thereby aggravating the ftnanoial diffi- 
culties to a dangerous extent In my view the assurance that may now be given 
oan be framed in appreciably more positive and hopeful terms. After fall consi- 
deration I entirely accept Sir Otto Miemeyer’e conclusions and I had no hesitation 
in proposing with the oononrrenoe of yonr Excellency’s Government that April 1st, 
19H7 should be appointed as the date for the commencement of provincial autonomy. 
A draft order in Council for this purpose (upon the technical of detail which the 
Government of India and the provincial Governments have been separately consulted) 
will dhorily he submitted to Parliament 

In regard to tbe second aspect of Sir Otto Niemeyer's enquiry, it is evident that 
the past history of the discussion of financial relations 'between ‘the oentre and the 
provinces afforded no good reason to hope that his recommendations would bo 
immediately acceptable to all parties concerned As the Joint Committee pointed 
out the problem of allocation of resources in the federal system has everywhere 
proved singularly impracticable, for the conflict of interest that arises is practically 
incapable of complete resolution (?) The assessment of the relative financial need 
of the centre and of tbe .provinces collectively is a sufficiently diffioult task hut the 
other facet -of the problem adjudication of rival olaims of provinces gives rise to 
issues of even greater delicacy. I share the Government of India’s view that in 
both respects Sir Otto’s report must be. regarded as in the nature of a quasi-arbitra! 
award and it is aoooTdingly clear that such a nicely balanced scheme 
could not properly be disturbed except for strongest reasons. I have examined 
tbe recommendations closely on this basis. So far as concern the aggregate 
assistance to be afforded to provinces, I am not prepared to dissent from 
the Government of India’s view that it is out of question at the present 
mometit for the Central Government fo undertake greater commitments. Imme- 
diate or prospective, than Sir tjgto has recommended. In these circumstances it is, 
of course, clear that any material alteration in the treatment accorded to particular 
provinces can be made only at the expense of other province. IIow extensive is the 
field of controversy to which this would lead is readily apparent from the conflicting 
views of the provincial Governments that aro before "me. Each province is inevita- 
bly convinced of the strength of its own claims and is bound to experience difficulty 
in appreciating the significance of its case relatively to circumstances of other pro- 
vinces. It cannot be overlooked that 8ir Otto Niemeyer has brought independent 
judgment to bear on this subject and that he has had exceptional opportunity of 
appreciating the problem as a whole. It is my considered view that he has achieved 
as equitable a settlement between the various contestants as the case allows. I pro- 
pose accordingly to accept his recommendations as a whole. Before accepting the 
recommendations as not only equitable but practicable l have paid attention to the 
special problems that are mentioned by the Government of India 

* 4 Euuxcul Position of Riilwxts 

As regards the financial position of railways, I note with satisfaction that the 
Government of India have the matter actively under consideration and your Excel- 
lency's Government may count on my support in any measure that may he necessary 
for the improvement of the position. 

Customs Revests 

I note t|»ft Government of India’s view regarding the customs revenue which is 
ft matter fait wifi undoubtedly call for most careful consideration in the near future. 
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the gm&nl budgetary problem which wffl arS from tim t 
- fml bound to say ^ at ones with reference to their observations 

ea the snhieot that if the scheme of finance upon which the seoceatful 
operation of provincial autonomy depends is found to necessitate the continuance 
for some tee longer of this burden (either in its present or in any equivalent 
form) I shall accord my full support to the Government or India. 

1 agree that in any case there is boand to be some uncertainty whether the 
programme for transfer of income-tax to provisoes can be fully realised and In 
this connection I think it well to associate myself with the warning given by Sir 
Otto Niemeyer in paragraph 32 of his report. 

Wbil* eveij effort will be made, so far is I am concerned, and also I have no 
doubt by the Government of India, to fulfil the hopes now extended to provinoee, 
the seheme cannot be assumed by them to represent the final commitment. At the 
aame tune with reference to the Government of India's observations as regards the 
provincial percentage, I am boand to emphasize the importance that I attach to 
•scoring the maximum possible ultimate distribution to provinoes for which reason 
I welcome both 8ir Otto s proposal and the Government of India's view, which I 
share, that there is a fair reason to believe in its feasibility. It is relevant to 
remember that the mistake in fixing the percentage unduly low oannot bb rectified 
since the percentage originally prescribed is incapable of increase by a subsequent 
Order-in-Oonncil. Against any mistake in the contrary direction, however, there 
are safeguards both of the Governor-General's delaying power, to which attention 
has been drawn by Sir Otto and the Government of India, and in the last resort a 
possible reduction in percentage by an amending order. 

In view of my general conclusions already indicated, it would serve no 
good purpose to attempt a detailed commentary on the views submitted by each 
individual province. There are, however, oertoin specific points upon which n brief 
comment is unavoidable, and in the first place I wish to express concurrence in the 
Government of India's observations in connection with representations of Assam, 
Sind, Bihar and Bengal. As regards Bengal, I would add that it oannot in my 
opinion nroperly be assumed that the power in respeot of jute export duty placed 
by the Government of India Act in the Central Legislature will not be exercised 
with dne reard to the economic interests of that provinoe. On suoh assumption 
applied throughout the field of central legislation, whic h of necessity includes sub- 
jects that affect certain units more than others, the federal idea would be practically 
unworkable. In so far, however, as there may be a oase for reducing sooner or later 
the rate of jute export duty, L think it necessary to say now that if on aooount of 
such redaction the value to the growing provinoes of their percentages were materi- 
ally reduced it would be necessary to consider whether in the circumstances those 

S rovinoes required an additional assistance either in the form of a change in jute 
nty percentage or otherwise. 

Problems Before U. P. Government 

I appr eci ate the practical problems that confront the Government of the United 
Provinces. I have, however, not understood that Sir Otte Niemeyei's recommenda- 
tion was related to the precise requirements of each particular year and am unable 
to accept the snggesion that in aggregate It need prove inadequate, having regard 
to the circumstances of the United Provinces and to the special problems that the 
central budget will present in the first year or two. It appears to me not unreason- 
able that the beneficiary should aooept the assietanoe in even amounts and make bud- 
getary dispositions accordingly. 

Punjab Government 


While I sympathize with much that the Punjab Government says, I oannot .refrain 
m obsernS that the case of that provinoe relatively to others, particularly 
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Moreover from the practical point of view the benefits el cfMtwa j 1 *} 

have been largely absorbed into the budget! of the^ parent J^vu»oe§ k tjy 

though they will, of course, permanently strengthen the position of those provinces 
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they will not represent the additional free resources et the disposal of the now 
Ministries* Again, such benefits as Madras and Bombay mar derive from the 
decentralisation and consolidation soheme is, as the Government of India point oat, 
temporary, while on the other hand it may be noted 'hat as part of the debt scheme 
the Punjab is left with a large block of debt on exceptionally favourable terms. 

I sympathise with the natural disappointment of the Punjab Government that 
that province alone of the provinces of India should receive no assistance, except to 
a trifling degree through debt scheme. But I am not satisfied that there fire sufficient 
grounds for giving any special relief to that provinoe which 8ir Otto Niemeyer has 
not recommended. The central resources, especially at the outset are not auoh 
that assistance can be given except when the need is imperative. 1 have no doubt 
that the province so well endowed with natural resources, and with so high tradition 
of efficient administration as the Punjab will in fact without assistance be much 
more favourably situated that many of other provinces, even after allowing for help 
whioh the latter will receive. The fact that ono or two other provinces, whose 
economio strength is perhaps oomparable with that of the Punjab, happen to receive 
relief owing to their territorial reorganizations and debt soheme, cannot afford justi- 
fication for grant of some equivalent benefit to the Punjab. It has also to be remem- 
bered that additional resources will become available to the new Punjab Government 
when income-tax begins to be distributed. I note that the Punjab Government 
consider that they will be at some financial disadvantage on the introduction of 
provincial autonomy owing to the expected loss in connection with the supply of 
liquor by the province to other administrations Arrangements covering the supply 
of excise liquor by one province to another will have to be reviewed in the light of 
the new constitutional position and I consider that the points raised by the Punjab 
Government in this connection will require further examination. 

Dam Obdib 

I am submitting to Parliament the draft distribution of Revenues Order whioh 
deals with income-tax. jute export duty and grants-iu-aid to certain provinces in 
striot aooordanoe with Sir Otto Niemeyer’s recommendations. 


Fcndamxntal Assumptions 

Technical points in the Draft Order have been separately discussed with the 
Government of India but there are certain fundamental assumptions that 1 must set 
forth on the present occasion. 

(a) The calculation to whioh Section 138 (1) of the Government of India Act 
gives rise involves certain aasuinption as to the interpretation of that section and 
Sir Otto Niemeyer has recorded assumptions that he has made in the annexed 
letter. The order has been drafted upon the basis of these assumptions and as the 
allocation of appreciable Bums is involved it is necessary that 1 should make this 
oiear. 

(b) It has always been assumed that 'corporation tax 1 (whioh is allocated by 
the Act as a federal source of revenue) would mean a tax of the nature of the 
existing supertax on companies and definition in section 311 (2 of the Act was 
intended to nave this result I understand, however, that doubt has arisen whether 
the definition is entirely satisfactory. If such doubt is substantiated hereafter it 
may be necessary to ask Parliament to rectify the position. 

(o) Sir Otto has recommended that for the purpose of the formula whioh governs 
the allocation of inoome-tax in the first five years’ period the computation of railway 
contributions to the general revenues should be made on the basis provided by the 
present railway convention whioh was formulated iu the resolution passed by ,the 
Legislative Assembly on September 24, 1924. In accepting this recommendation I 
agree with the Government of India that the method of application of that resolu- 
tion to the present purpose should in respect of treatment of loans from deprecia- 
tion fond, the treatment of arrears of contribution to general revenues (whioh are 
not epianoally mentioned bat are in (part materia) and the improvement of the 


relevant provision of the Draft Order in Oounoil are intended to give effect to the 

(d) The provision! of the Draft Order in respect of North-West Frontier Provinoe 
grant-in-aid do not hear on the faee of them qualifications that the ease of this 
‘nee is to be reoonsidered in five years* time, whioh was what Sir 
reooautendel It would, in fact, he inconvenient to mate snob a provision in 
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Am Order, but- I wish to nuke it clear that the intention is to reoonsldar the 
asatter at the end of five years. In this oonneotion I have noted the oonolnding 
ornaments in the views of this provisos and I think it desirable to state that so far 
as I am concerned there is no question of prejudging at the present time any 
decision that may have to be taken in the light oc the circumstances of five years 
hence. 

(c) The provisions of Sind assume that the Barrage Debt Funding So heme will 
be on the lines reoommended by Sir Otto Niemeyer and measures to this end are in 
contemplation. 

The scope of the Draft Order in Council does not extend to decentralisation of 
balances and cancellation and consolidation of debt referred to in paras 10 to 21 and 
appendix III of the report. These are matters which will fall to be dealt with 
immediately before the commencement 6f provincial autonomy under the existing 
statutory powers (subject to certain amendments of the devolution rules). It is clear 
in any event that the grant of specified assistance to certain provinces oy the can- 
cellation of debt is an essential part of bir Otto Niemeyer s scheme and I shall 
assure Parliament that necessary action in this regard will be taken. In addition, 
however, 1 entirely agree with the Government of India that the scheme for decen- 
tralisation of balances and consolidation of debt must be regarded as an integral part 
of the whole plan and on this basis 1 have decided to accept the soheme. Detailed 
arrangements for its execution will bo discussed. 

Government of India's Telegram 

The Government of India sent to the Secretary of State the following telegram 
on May 14 summing np their views on the Niemeyer Report 

We wish at the outset to express our great appreciation of the service which 
Sir Otto Niemeyer has rendered to India in making a survey of Indian finanoes con- 
tained in his report and in undertaking the task of trying to satisfy all provinces as 
well sb the centre from resources which aro not indefinitely expanding. 

6ir Otto estimates the cost of his recommendations at about Rs. 2 orores a year, 
diminishing by a few lakhs as the special non-reeurring grants to Orissa and Sind 
run off. To this figure must be added the cost of decentralising the balances and 
the cost of the debt consolidation soheme referred to in Appendix 111. Altogether 
the Government of India calculate that the initial cost of these adjustments iB about 
Rs. 2 1/2 orores a year, of which Rs. 2 crores will fall directly on the budget and 
Rs. 1/2 crore will be the diminution of capital repayments. The consolidation pro- 
posals also involve the spreading of repayment instalments, which will have the 
effect of increasing somewhat the interest charges in the control budget in the early 
years, though the ircrease will be counter-balanced by corresponding decreases 
later on. 

The figures of initial cost are in excess of anything the Government of India hove 
hitherto contemplated, bat nevertheless having regard to the supreme importance 
which is attached to giving provincial autonomy a fair start, they are prepared to 
accept the conclusion reached by bir Otto in paragraph IS of his report (vif., that 
his Majesty's Government may safely propose to Parliament that part III of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, should be brought into operation os from the 1st 
April next) provided that there is no question of increasing in any appreciable 
degree the total of initial assistance recommended, land provided that it is clearly 
understood that it may be necessary to retain the remainder of the surcharge on 
income-tax and super- tax, at any rate for some time after the 1st April, 1937, in 
order to maintain a balanced central budget. Incidentally, we desire to indicate that 
we attach very great importance to the general adoption of the arrangements which 
we have proposed for decentralisation ot the balances and the consolidation of the 
pre-antonomy debt and to express earnest hope that these arrangements will have 
our full support. Indeed, we go so far as to sav that we regard them as an integral 
part of the initial finunoigi adjustments. In this connection we wish to correet a 
misapprehension which appears to exist that some provinces will get large unco- 
venanted benefits from these arrangements. The ^greater part of the gams shown 
in Appendix III represents merely the immediate budgetary effect of spreading debt 
repayments over a longer period. In later years, of coarse, the result of this 
spreading will be to prevent budgetary redactions which would otherwise have 

place* 
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The nest question which arises out of the report is whether the central Most 
tm eontinue to sustain the harden involved by these initial adjustments aisik 
oust of the separation of Banna (estimated at Rs. 2 and 3-4 crores per annum) and In 
addition, can forego in stages ovor the following 10 pears a farther sum of at least 
ttfc. 6 ororea. Naturally we have had to frame for the information of Sir Otto 
Kiedieyer aooh forecasts as ,we could ressouably make of our position in the yean 
to come. Inevitably these estimates are invested with great uncertainty. The 
factors which make for uncertainty are, with two exceptions, set out by Sir Otto. 
Those exceptions are the possibility of India’s being involved in war and the possi- 
bility of internal politioal disturbances of such a magnitude as materially to affect 
toe prosperity of the country. The former possibility no calculation can take 
into account, the latter the Government of India think that they may safely repot. 
For rest, there fall to be considered the position of the railways and the possibility 
of the law of diminishing returns setting in in connection with the customs revenue. 

As regards railways, the Government of India have no hesitation in saying that 
unless their solvency on the basis of a full commercial accounting system can be 
restored, and that before very long, the latter stages of the programme envisaged by 
Sir Otto Niemeyer will be quite impossible of execution. At present it is honed that 
the deficits can be met without depleting the existing reserve of Rs. 9 or 10 crores, 
but in the not distant future the annual demand for renewals and replacements is 
hound to increase considerably, and unless in tlio meantime a position of complete 
solvency has been reached the reserve will rapidly become exhausted with the con- 
sequence of a call upon the central budget. The Government of India have under 
consideration the practical steps to be taken in this connection, and they hope to 
approach the Secretary of State shortly in the matter. 

As regards customs, the general level of tariff is now so high that 
the maintenance of an aggregate yield which is by far the most 
important single factor in the whole revenue position has become a somewhat pre- 
carious task. There is plainly no further reserve which could now be drawn upon to 
meet an emergency, as was done twice in 1931, and any serious relapse in the value 
of India’s import trade would inflict a damage which would be beyond the remedy 
of a mere inorease of tariff. Even if we exclude, further, a deterioration in the 
conditions of international trade the present pitch even of revenue duties is itself 
liable to provoke regressive tendencies. The Government of India, therefore, con- 
sider that any material increase in tariff will endanger the practicability of the plan. 
They conceive, in fact, that in order to conserve the revenue yield it will be neoe- 
gnary from time to time to propose reductions of particular duties. 

The question now is regarded by tho Government of India as feasible and accepta- 
ble. On this the Government of India are bound to observe that they had hoped 
that in view of the initial assistance to the provinces recommeuded by Sir Otto be- 
ing far greater than was originally contemplated, the proportion of divisible income- 
tax receipts to be permanently retained by the centre would he fixed at two-thirds 
and not a half. However, recognising that the report is in the nature of a qtxasi- 
arbitral award the Government of India content themselves with saying that they 
hope and have fair reason to believe that Sir Otto’s programme is feasible. In making 
this statement they rely, of course, on the powers of the Governor General under 
the proviso to sec. 138 (2) of the Act, to which Sir Otto pointedly draws attention 
in the concluding words of paragraph 32 of his report, but they would obviously have 
felt consideraby more confident that tho delaying powers would not need to be invoked 
if the percentage allocated to tho provinces had >*een fixed at 33 and one-third. 

In this connection the Government of India cannot refrain from referring to some 
of the implications of the report. Those which relate to the solvency of the rail- 
ways and the general level of the customs tariff have already been dealt with. That 
rotating to the remaining surcharges on incomo-tax and super-tax raises very diffi- 
cult questions which cannot be fully discussod here^ but we do say that, so far as 
we oau 'estimate tho adoption of the suggestion contained in paragraph 31 (1) of the 
report would not enable the centre appreciably to increase the scale of initial subven- 
tions, though it would obviously advance tho date when the distribution of income- 
tax to the provinces commences and it would render more certain of the full pro- 
gramme within ten years. In any case, whether the surcharges are retained per- 
manently or only temporarily it seems to us indubitable that in recommending a 
Settlement so generous to the provinces Sir Otto has rendered it difficult in the next 
ten years for the Government of India either to inorease its exiguona provision for 
the sinking fund to a reasonable figure or to reduoe those indireot taxes which are 
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returns at a quicker moo than now it Memo likely tin t both 
at India and its federal mmesme will find their freedom of 
sphere uncomfortably limited. 



Government of India would wish to mention one point of detail In 
regard to the first period of 5 years after prorinoiai autonomy. Sir Otto rtoommoadn 
that the provinces should during this period get any sums by whloh the divisible 
pool of income-tax exceeds Rs. 13 crores less any contribution to general revenues 
from the railways. He explains that this railway contribution & to he teamd 
In aoeordanoe with the present separation convention, bat this is not in 
itself n precise basis of assessment and indeed it would be onto 
possible within the present convention to render JBr Otto's 
recommendation nugatory. For example, if surpluses are applied first to replacing the 
sums borrowed from the depreciation fund, no contribution can possibly arise. The 
Government of India assume that the Secretary of State will provide in. the Older la 
Oounoil against a possibility such as this. Ou tin oth^r hand; {they ?wish to jpoint out that 
they have for some time been considering whether, and have now actually decided, to 
remedy the present accounting rules under which an excessive amount of expenditure 
upon renewals and replacements is charged to capital. The plan decided upon involves 
reducing the charges to capital and iuo reusing tire net charge both, against revenue 
and against the depreciation fund. In a norma! year it will mean an additional ohatge 
of something like Rs. 20 lakhs against railway revenue and they assume that there 
is no question of regarding it as inconsistent with the report, which dearly oould not 
intend that the centre should make payments on revenue account to the provisoes 
at the expeuse of an illicit expansion of the railway oapital account. 


So far we have thought, fit to set out our own views without specific reference 
to the views expressed by the provincial Governments. For the most part these 
take the form of asking for more for themselves and of complaiaing that other provinces 
have been treated too well. The cost to the central budget of the various addition- 
al demands now pnt toward is nearly a crore a year as from the 1st. April next, 
while there is the further proposal that the centre should forego an additional orora 
or more a year by way of reduction of the jute duty not later than the 1st April 
1942. We wish to make it clear beyond a preadventnre that we see no prospeot 
whatever of being able to undertake additional burdens of this magnitude or indeed, 
as we have previously tried to show, of a ly appreciable rise at all. Thia means 
that, if oonoessions are to be made to individual provinces, it can only be done at 
the expense of other provinces aid not of the centre and for our part we see greet 
difficulties in any redistribution of relief, which may easily create more dieoonteat 
than it alleviates. 

Apart from these general observations there are a few speoifio points which re- 
quire mention. 

Assam — We are clear that Sir Otto deliberately limited the cancellation of debt 
to that incurred prior to the 1st April, 1936. There are obvious reasons for soon • 
course, but, apart from that, the residual relief which he recommends is definitely 
assessed on that basis. 


Sind . — The Government of India would point out that the subventions propoeed 
are equivalent to a capital gift of something like Rs. 20 orores, so that in efleet 
n very large part of the Barrage debt is hoin^ cancelled, but in our view it ia im- 
portant that Sind should retain ai incentive to make the Barrage remunerative mi 
business proposition. On the basis of the present estimates the Barrage will ulti- 
mately yield a considerable net annual surplus after allowing for the complete cessa- 
tion of the subvention. 


Bihar — This arithmetical argument is dearly invalid. There can he no doubt Mud 
it the debt bad drat been made less onerous by being spread over a longer period. 
Sir Otto Niemeyer would have assessed the relief immediately required, not at Rs. Zo 
lakhs, but at some smaller figure. 

Bengal— (s) The proposal that the datum-line of djririMe inoome-tox reo riptefo 
the first 5 year period should be fixed at Rs. 12 and not 13 ererm to anaoo^pUWe. 
The latter figure was doubtless fixed , after a review of the foreoari ^. tte owtral 
budgetary position year by year, at a mmimumjwhich would [reasonably premise an 
equilibriu m ; At all events, that is definitely oar view of the situation. 
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TV NflCMEYSR REPORT 

As regards Mm distribution of income-tax between Bengal and 1 , . 

an have nothing to say except perhaps to point -out that fiir Otto Niemeyer 
that his proposals are not based upon any uniform combination of population 


fe) We have already made it clear that we see no chance of being able to relin- 
quish any further part ef the jnte duty by 1942 or, indeed, by any specific date. In 
the oircnaatances we deem it unnecessary to argue on the merits of this proposition. 


U. P- GOVERNMENT’S VIEW 

The TJ. P. Government recognize that the Niemeyer Report presents a carefully 
balanced scheme which, in its main outline, stands or falls as a whole. Though there 
are certain important factors to which they would have wished a different value to 
be given they realise that it is not practical at this stage to suggest fundamental 
changes in the scheme and put forward for solution an extremely difficult and complica- 
ted problem. There is, however, one important point relating to the United Provinces 
which appears to the U. P. Government not to have been fully appreciated and 
which is likely to have such serious effect on the new constitution in the province 
that they feel bound to press it strongly on the attention of the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State. The U. P. Government accept the general con- 
clusions of the Niemeyer Report that apart from the ultimate share in income-tax re- 
ceipts a temporary relief only is ‘necessary in this province. The reason for 
the peculiar position of the United Provinces noted by Sir Otto Niemeyer is that 

its revenues are at present depleted by no less than Ks. 112 lakhs annually by 

slump in agricultural prices. The land revenue remission carries with it the re- 
mission of annual rents to tenants, amounting to four crores and thus affecting vitally 
the whole of the agrarian position. The loss in land revenue can only be gradually 
reduced. A temporary relief is thus essential in the earlier stages of the process 

of recovery. The position for the first few years of provincial autonomy is, however, 

appreciably worse than it appears to have been realized. The policy for adjusting 
the land revenue demand which the Government with the unanimous approval of 
the legislatures have just embarked upon involves a somewhat slow and costly pro- 
cedure for settlement and revision of land revenue on the basis of the existing prices 
and the expenditure thereon in the first two years will exceed, resulting in an in- 
crease in land revenue receipts by substantial suras. Drastic retrenchment in pro- 
vincial expenditure have been effected since the slump and during the past year the 
Government have again scrutinised every item of expenditure with utmost care and 
have made and taken into account in the estimates further reductions, which in their 
judgment carry retrenchment to the extreme limit. They have, indeed, reduced the 
standard of administration in some oases to an unreasonably low level which cannot 
be maintained much longer. 

In addition, the legislature in the last session passed two taxation measures, in- 
creasing the court fees and stamp duty but the effect of this will be largely dis- 
counted during the next few years by the depressing effect of the debt legislation 
on the receipts under this head, the depression being at present greater and is likely 
to be more sustained than formerly anticipated. A careful re-examination of the 
position revealB that there will be inevitably a revenue deficit of Rs. 53 lakhs 
in the first year of provincial autonomy which the proposed subvention of Rs. 25 
lakhs would reduce to 28 lakhs. In the second year it is estimated that with a 
subvention of Rs. 25 lakhs there must still be a deficit of se\en lakhs. This means 
that as a result of two years* working of the new constitution the Government, even 
if it provided no fresh expenditure for developments which were urgently required, 
would have incurred a deficit of Rs. 35 lakhs. 

The Government feels oonfident that neither the Government of India nor the 
Secretary of State would consider it reasonable that the new Government should be 
faced at the outset with inevitable deficit on this scale. The effect of the working of 
the new constitution and on the public attitude to finance will be most harmful. As far 
as the Government of the United Provinces can judge it is not the intention of 8ir 
Otto Niemeyer that any other province should be munched into the new constitution 
with an actual inevitable deficit 

The Government, therefore, strongly urges that .sufficient assistance should be 
given at the outset to enable the province to start not in a submerged condition. 
They suggest that the subvention be raised by Rs. 15 lakhs to Rs. 40 lakhs for each 
of the first throe yearn and he fixed at Rs. 25 lakhs as proposed in the report, for 
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the remaining two yean. Thii would still leave the sew Govuramsat with a Mbit 
of Rs. 13 lakhs in the Bnrtyear, but the recovery would at leant be fu tight 

In connection with the distribution of income-tax receipts this Government wish 
to emphasise the very great importance they attach to 8ir Otto Nieyemafs propone! 
for an early and thorough-going overhaul of the railway expenditure. 

Lastly, if it is necessary for the Governor-General at the end of five years to 
exercise his delaying power under sec. 138 of the Government of India Act so that 
a province'doea rot at that time receive any apnrociabl© amount of the income-tax the 
loss by the cession of subvention, would result in a serious budgetary difficulty. 

The Government, therefore, suggest that after the first period of five years until 
the receipts from income-tax amount to Rs. 15 lakhs a subvention should be given, 
sufficient to bring the total income-tax receipts phis the subvention to Rs. 15 lakha. 


BOMBAY GOVERNMENT’S VIEW 

The Bombay Government's telegram to the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State records an emphatic protest in regard to the recommendations of the Niemeyer 
Report, as no steps are proposed to correct the position in which Boir.hav province is 
involved by the inequity of the Huston Settlement at the cost of the city development 
schemes undertaken at the behest of the Secretary of state and the drain on the presi- 
dency owing to its association with Sind. The telegram referring to retrenchment 
and taxation measures says that public opinion is unanimous that if these sacrifioos 
were not mado Bombay would have shared the benefits now proposed for provinces 
which face thoir financial difficulties less resolutely. The Bombay Government do- 

« lores that the distribution of income-tax in the provinces is entirefy dependent upon 
lie successful running of railway, the position of which is frankly disquieting. It is 

S ractically certain that the provinces wilt receive no share in tho income-tax during 
lie first five years and will be fortunate if they receive a substantial share during 
the second five years. 

The net results of the recommendations as far as Bombay Presidency is concerned 
are that the province is left with no expending source of revenue until! such time 
as a share in the income-tax proceeds is received, is faced with additional expendi- 
ture which must follow the introduction of provincial autonomy, and the prospect of 
being compelled to restore a considerable amount of retrenchment which will swal- 
low up the bulk of the relief accruing from tbe separation of Sind and will be 
forced to abandon any hopes of expansion in such directions as education, pub- 
lic health, agriculture, animal husbandry and the like. The Bombay Government 
consider that the annual benefit from tho separation of Sind for the next year to tho 
presidency will not he more than 76 lakhs. Therefore, (the Bombay Government ?) 
strongly press for the cancellation of the fictitious debt created in respeot of un- 
productive irrigation works. 

SIND GOVERNMENTS VIEW 

It is a matter of some disappointment to the Government of 8ind that it has not 
been found possible in the Niemeyer Report to give assistance to Sind in the form 
of substantial reduction of the Barrage debt, states a communique oentaining the Sind 
Government’s views on the Niemeyer Report. In the absence of any reasons in the 
report why this course is considered inconvenient, the Government of Sind are un- 
able to appreciate why such an arrangement should not be given effect to, bat if 
this be found impossible the proposals in the report are accepted subject to the fol- 
lowing remarks: proposals both as regards the annual subvention and the repayment 
of the Barrage debt to depend upon the forecast of increased revenue duo to the 
barrage proving correct. This can only happen if tbe normal agricultural and econo- 
mic condition obtain every year during the next 45 years, but it is impossible to say 
that this condition will be fulfilled, m particular, the forecast assumes an increase 
of Rs. 19 lakhs in the revenue in 1947-48 and of increasing amounts for the next 15 
years owing to the levy of inoreased rates of land revenne assessment The imposi- 
Hon of these rates will also depend upon the then prevailing agrioultrral and 
economic conditions. The Government of Bind, therefore, presume that the door win 
be left open for adjustment of subvention and debt repayment in case the revenue 
expectations are not realised. In any such readjustment Sind must be assured the 
wiinimnwi revenues required for its needs as a progressive province* 



BENGAL GOVERNMENT'S VIEW 

eat ef Bengal mont the proposals contained in paragraph 17 of the 

Report in repaid to the assistance to be given to oertam provinces on me introduce 
tion of provincial autonomy. They regard the proposals as in the nature of an 
sward given after determination of the amount immediately available for distribu- 
tion among the provinces and after examination of the budgetary position of the 
several claimants to that amount Looked at in this light they cannot but accept 
them as fair and reasonable, though they are deeply disappointed that the imme- 
diate assistance to be given to Bengal, a province in which by reason of what is 
now admitted to have been an unfair distribution of resources the standard of ad- 
ministration is admittedly low, falls far short of their orininal expectation. 

As regirds the proposals relating to the distribution of taxes on ineome the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal while accepting the general scheme desire to raise two points. 

In paragraph 90 of the report it is recommended that during the initial period the 
prescribed sum which centre may in any year retain fout^of provincial share of the 
proceeds of the taxes on income shall be the whole or soon amount as together 
with any general budget receipts from the railways will bring the Central Govern- 
ment’s share in the divisible total up to 19 orores. At present the divisible total ia 
approximately 12 crores and the Government of Bengal suggest that this is a more 
appropriate figure. The adoption of this figure will fortify the argument advanced 
in the report in favour of creating an interest in the provinces in securing improve- 
ment in revenue from inoome tax and railways. 

Further the Government of Bengal attach great importance to early distribu- 
tion of Bomo share in the proceeds of the taxes on income among the provinces. It 
was recognized on the introduction of the present constitution (vide Devolution Rule 
16) that the provinces, particularly industrial provinces, were entitled to a share in the 
taxes on income and during the last fifteen years the industrial provinoes have had 
a legitimate grievance since that rule failed' to give relief for which it was specially 
designed. In justice to the industrial provinoes therefore it is essential that every 
endeavour should be made to expedite the allocation to the provinces of some share 
in the proceeds of the taxes on income. 

In paragraph 34 of the report the oonclasion reached is that substantial justice 
will be done by fixing the* scalo of distribution partly on residence and partly on 
population and in paragraph 35 it is recommended that division among the provinces 
should be according to the percentages give therein. The same percentage of 20 per 
cent, ia proposed both for Bengal and Bombay. If residence alone hod been taken as 
the determining factory, there would be little difficulty in accepting the parity be- 
tween Bengal and Bombay, and each would then gain at the expense of other pro- 
vinces, but the Governmeut of Bengal find it difficult to understand how parity can 
be justified with population as one of bases for the population of Bengal is nearly 
three: times that of Bombay. 

The calculations made with reference to the figures given in table three of para- 
graph 74 of the report of the Fedoral Finance Committee (Percy Committee) pro- 
duce percentages approximately closely to those recommended by Sir Otto Niemeyer 
in respect of all provinces, except Bengal, Bombay and Assam. As regards Bengal 
and Bombay the percentages given by these calculations are somewhat below 25 for 
Bengal, aud somewhat above t5 for Bombay. The report does not indioate if weight- 
age has been given to Bombay, but if weightage were to be given anywhere the 
Government of Bengal would have expected to find it given to Bengal and not to 
Bombay in view of the fact that 

(1) Bombay has obtained -fortuitous relief to the extent of ninety lakhs from the 
separation of Bind and 


(11) For many years Bengal has through no fault of her own been compelled to 
submit to an administrative nandard markedly inferior to that of Bombay. 

14 is possible that the incidence calculated by reference to residence alone was 
L iu favour of Bombay sinoe the Federal Finance Committee had reported, but 
i absence of more detailed information the Government of Bengal find them- 


It is ] 
moved i 

selves unable to accept the ' proposal that Bengal and Bombay shouUTbe given the 
same percentage. , ^ . 

As regards the jute export duty the Government of Bengal must reiterate their 
elaim that this should on principle Be treated as a provincial source of revonne. The 
jute export duty was imposed originally as an. emergency measure during the war. 
After the war and up to the onset of the trade depression jute commanded high 
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•riow and .the at ntma laritom o* daty «n tow. b lfiM-K the teeMwo, wm 
between four and five per cent. The position, however, has sow. changed. The 
prwe of jute h»s fallen enormously whereas the deadweight of doty has remained 
instant end at Unlay s prices the ad valorem incidence is over thtrfeea per cent 
f iy? the qompetition bj substitutes has increased, lor instanoe, paper lap art new 
*°f the transport on. cement and Urn adoption e( bullhandiiog of min 
fftenfing. la, these ^hanged ooaditiena the Government of Bengal oonaiaer it 
wilikelr ttet the jwrt du^ja now passed on to the oonaumar anTffimir View it 

The Bonpl oaoo was not, however, by any mem Waded entirely on the ament 
incidence oftte duty. There are otter cogent arguments, though at a political rather 
than eoonomio and fitenoial uturo. In. the first pboe Bengal Tan never mat eenteat 
with a fiscal system which aims at protecting largely at her expense as a 
0 ®“®®me r tte prodnote of other provinces, while taxing per distinctive staple 
product lor the benefit of the Centre, in other words for the tenefitof 

pwnnom. In tte seoond place, the prosperity of Bengal m bound 
FP ™o- The «>y*l Commission on Agricul- 

ture of 1920-28 drew attention to the risk of substitutes. They were impressed with 
the danger to > prosperity of Bengal if jute failed to retain its present position and 
stressed tte fact that if jute is to retain that position every effort must bo "Wl * to 
maintain the promt relative cheapness of jute as compared with other fibre* The 
provincial Government share to the full these views and are of opinion that It is 
inherently unsound that the centre which lor this purpose mem tte non-jute 
evinces that will command a majority in the Central Legitflmtaf* should 

with which tte prosperity iff a 


‘ financially interested in the taxation of a product 
imperatively small area is so vitally linked. 


The question iff export duties was examined at considerable leugfh by the Indian 
Fiscal Commission and one of the principles they recommended tor adoption was that 
m every case the export duty should be moderate in amount. Whatever the actual 
incidence may be, it seems clear that the jute .export duty to the extent that it falls 
on the consumer must raise tte wnrid price of jute and thus put jute at a disadvan- 
tage with its competitors. 

Similarly to the extent that it falls on the producer it must reduce the price 
which the producer would otherwise obtain. As long as the amount of the doty la 
moderate it does not have an appreciable -effort hi either of these directions, hence 
file insistence of the Fiscal Commission on the priuorple mentioned. Bow the jute 
export duty up to the commencement of the trade depression was moderate in its 
incidence, hut at the present day priees it certainly transgresses that .sound principle— 
tte export duty which works out at approximately 13 per cent ad valorem cannot 
bo described as moderates It appears unlikely that tte jute prices will return to 
Sie predepression level and the Government of Bengal are therefore of opinion that 
a reduction of duty must be contemplated in a not distant future. 

At present financial considerations do not permit of any reduction of duty and 
the terms and implications of the report definitely negative the possibility of reduction 
in future at the expense of the provincial Governments concerned. But unless the 
assumptions in the report are entirely falsified, there will be a progressive 

improvement at the Centre anu accordingly the proposal which the Bengal Govern- 
ment put forward for acceptance as part of the present scheme of Unsocial adjust- 
ment between the Centre and the provinces is that at a date not later than the and 
of the first five year period the rate of the duty should bo reduced to a figure 
to produce the amounts not allocated to the provinces plus any turn 



provinces i 

^S^Goveninmnfof Bengal press most strongly for adoption of the proposal put 
forward in the preceding paragraph. This does not involve any modification of the 
ordwin-CounoU^MW tote made nor any addition to the resource* which the 
report recommends should be given to Bengal. At the same time it recognises tte 
position as regards the rate of duty and possesses the great political advantage of 
removing once for all the sense of iWioe & 

laboured for so many years and which if not now removed wiu oontmw to » 
nreiudioe of sound administration and to the exceeding detriment of. relations 
betw ee n tte Province of Bengal and other parts of India. 
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ASSAM GOVERNMENTS VIEW 

The Government of Assam luff examined Sir Otto Nieaeyer’s proposals for 
Wa,l0 %J t “ Proposed that all debts oontraoted pnorto the 
latApriL 193& will be canoeUed and the pronnce granted an inorease in jafte export 
doty, a mare at a future date in inoome tax receipts, and a subvention of 90 lakhs. 
®»e Government erf Assam assume that the cancellation of previous debts results in the 
sun provided in the oonent year’s budget for payment of interest and eapital of such 
^bts emounting to nearly 19 lakhs being sayedjwd the current yeai?deficit offiS 
lakhs reduced thereby. In the interests of the new constitution this Government 
would request that the remainder of the current year’s deficit so far as it refers to 
strictly pmvmcia 1 expenditure may also be cancelled. Beyond this point the opinions 
of the local Government differ to some extent The Indian member and ministers 
have read the report with profound disappointment They were looking forward 
to the province being made as self-saffioient as possible so that provinoUlautonomy 
may have substance. It was with that intention that the Government of 
presented before Sir Otto in addition to the estimates of normal reoeipts and expen- 
diture the estimates for such institutions as a high court, a university and medical 
and technical (including agricultural) schools. They now find that there is not only 
no room for further progress in making up the essential deficiencies, but on the 
oontrary even on the present scale of expenditure there will still be a deficit of 
about to lakhs to be oovered either by taxation or retrenchment They consider that 
the ecouomio condition of the people, the bulk of whom are agriculturists, does not 
permit of additional taxation. Retrenchment on the other hand would entail curtail- 
ment of the services rendered at present to the publio a prospect which they are 
oonfident no ministry under the new constitution will face with equanimity. 

Considering all these factors and the slender hope of an early ex pansi on of 
revenues they think that an additional subvention of 25 lakhs is essentially neoessary 
to put the province on an oyen keel 

The minority of the local Government though agreeing with a great part of this 
are not able to aooept the position that a deficit of 25 lakhs is involved in the 
proposals and think that they are such as with some retrenchment will just enable 
the provinoe to balance its moome and expenditure in the opening years of the new 
constitution, provided that no natural calamity ooours to necessitate heavy additional 
expenditure. There will be of course no margin for some years to come for any 
expansion or improvement in the standards of administration the necessity of which 
has been partioulary stressed in the discussions. Especially it is regretted that it 
will be impossible to establish a university without whioh the Government cannot 
control the educational system and an agricultural institute to explore the agricul- 
tural needs of the provinoe. The recurring cost of these institutions was estimated 
at 5 and a half lakhs in papers put before Sir Otto Niemeyer. 

OIRSSA GOVERNMENTS VIEW 

The following is the full text of the telegram sent by the Orissa Government to 
the Secretary of State for India and to the India Government on the recommenda- 
tions of Niemeyer report 

“The proposals require modification on various reasons. The draft budget for 
1938-97, on whioh the Orissa Government is now working, was originallyframed 
after normal budget procedure and scrutiny by parent provinces and further scruti- 
nised by the Government of India. Savings of four and a half lakhs have still to be 
found to make that budget balance on a basis of subvention of forty and a half 
lakhs granted this year without encroaching on two lakhs’ opening balance. The 
Government cannot foresee savings of more than one lakh in place of four and a 
half lakhs although all proposals for the improvement of the present retrenohed 
standard have already been out out Even that saving oan only be found by avoid- 
ing expenditure which is either obligatory, namely ministers, and baotenolorioal 
laboratory in future years. Therefore the revenue deficit of this year, excluding 
subvention even on low existing post-retrenohment basis, is forty and a half plus 
three and half lakhs i. e., forty four lakhs. In future years expenditure will rise 
due to legislative Assembly end other ohargee which are incidental in t ho new 
Constitution. 

Moreover, this year’s estimate is based on the lowest pay of the time Hw of 
all new establishment whioh includes the whole Headquarters es tablishmen t and will 
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21 tad three-fourth lakhs. H the debt wore not consolidated, the 

saving resulting from conoellation of debt would for a few years slightly exceed 
figure but would rapidly decrease as loans are rapid and would drop to It lakhs in 
i960. Hot more than 22 lakhs should therefore be taken as maximum annual recurring 
budget benefit resulting from debt cancellation. 

In these oiroomstauoee local Government assumed that figure of 22 lakhs in pun- 
gra ph H implied tlmt in onae of Bihar no wart of deeeotrafiaod balances womfibe 
*eteff against debt cancellation t mid the vfie of decentralised balanees of about 3 
i would -he available to local Government for ways and means and for uBtadfon 
mo funds for payment of the new HubiHty for the- Provinces after decentn- 

i of b al a nces, via- interest of 6 and half lakhs on Provident Funds, which 

man it ap prox U natsiy nfi that oau be realised by investment of the bnlaaoe after 

uovernSSt 1 ^ Sadia * hate, however, advised in response to reference tint 
assumption is ineomot and that Bihar will reooivo only a sing!# mum of 21 lakhs 
oat or Hs provincial balances under the scheme of decentralisation, implying that 
mat of provuioial b ala n ce will be retained by Government of India aa a set off to 


'U the Government of India's view is correct, Bihar will not oulv have to find 6 
and half lakhs a year to meet interest on Provident Fond but will be deprived of 
capital by investment of which this stun might have been produced. Local Govern- 
ment daw that on this theftry the benefits which it is intended they should reoeive 
wf SI* reduced not only by 6 and half lakhs but by the annoal value of the balance 
of 2BO lakhs which will be appropriated by the Government of India, this figure they 
put at 10 and half lakhs that Seme the sum by payment of whioh a debt of 280 lakhs 
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mt cannot believe that Government of India's interpretation is 
i of Bihar as on that interpretation the speoial assistance for 
j fictitious and local Government are convinced that Niemeyer reoom- 

f net improvement of Bihar finances was intended to be the equivalent 

of .a genuine grant-in-aid of 25 lakhs and this at least the local Government claim 
should be given without any reduction of decentralised balances. To sum op on 
Government of India's interpretation the Niemeyer recommendation would only 
benefit Bihar to the extent otll and a half lakhs pins 2 and a half from jute tax 
m place of 25 lakhs which Sir Otto found necessary in the first instance and to 
reach Niemeyer figure of requisite assistance from debt cancellation and extra share 
in into tax would nave to be supplemented by h grant-in-aid of 10 and a half lakhs. 

Local Government ire more convinced of their interpretation of the intention because 
under the present proposals they are being deprived of an advantage which will 
accrue on decentralisation of balances to other provinoes whioh are not held to be 
in need of immediate assistance. By the method proposed in Appendix in for con- 
solidation of debt, Madras is Bhown as befitting to the extent of twenty-six lakhs and 
Bombay to the extent of fourteen and a half which benefit is lost by provinoes 
whose debts are cancelled by paragraph 21. In fact if the assignment of 45 lakhs 
claimed by Khar cannot be given local Government urge that in addition to 25 lakhs 
grant-in-aid they should be allowed in some way to share the advantage given to 
provinces on hquidatioa of their debts against outstanding balances. 

Paragraph So— Local Government’s claim was that the basis of distribution should 
be wholly that of population and they still consider that as the distribation of income- 
tax is a balancing factor to equalise the opportunities of various provinces, a distri- 
bution entirely on this basis would be fair. They would therefore press for an 
increase to 12 in the percentage allotted to Bihar to compensate in future for past 
financial starvation of Khar. 


INDIAN COMMERCE CHAMBER’S VIEW 

The Secretary, Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta sent the following to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Finance Department 

l am directed by the Committee cf the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
to address you on the Indian Financial Enquiry Report submitted by Sir Otte 
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Vaiamr. Tbo Committee !i»vo carefully considered tha Report and bm to Win 
the f ol low ing observations. 

Sir Otto rfiemeyer states iu paragraph B of the Report that *trom tha Central 
point of view, it is clear that tho financial stability aalendit of liMUi fli t whole 
mast remain the paramount consideration/ ’ While the Oommlttwdidnot wish to 
object to this statement of the position, they desire to point oat that the needs and 
requirements of the Oentral Government are comparatively limited whereat the 
fnnotions of the Provinces arc capable of indefinite expansion. Mbit of the tervioes 
which sre socially and 4 economically beneficent to the people off the oovstry we 
provincial in character, c. g. education, public health, agriculture and Imtnitrtaa. 

The Committee would, m this connection, reoall the obeervationa of Or Walton 
Layton in his report on Indian finance embodied in the report of the Indhm Statu- 
tory Commission presided over by Sir John Simon. 8ir waiter Layton stated that 
“in time of peace military budget Bhould be a stationary or diminishing burden 
and not an increasing one. National enterprises snob as the Post OSes and the 
Kailhrays should feed and not be a charge upon the Central JSsehoquer and while 
tho functions of tho Central Government m Civil administration may bo axpaoted to 
grow, tiie expenditure involved is every small affair indeed,, omppared with mat 
required for a nation-wide development of education, for the improvement of pli 
health and: sanitation, for the services charged with the great task of increasing the 
economic productivity of India and many other functions which have been definitely 
placed within the sphere of the Provinces " it . 

The Committee wish to emphasise this aspect of the question whioh should always 
lie recognised in determining the financial relations between the Osntrel and Provin- 
cial Governments iu India. Moreover, it is well-known that ProviniQial aonrees of 
revenue are comparatively inelastic while an exnmination of the new aonreet of 
revenue by the Federal Finanoo Committee presided over by Lord Peroy showed 
that the prospects of increase in the direction also were not enoouraging. .... 

It has been the considered view not only of Indian commercial bodies mid Indian 
non-officials but of impartial committees and experts that India is incurring expendi- 
ture on the primary functions of Government such as defenoe and maintenance of 
law and order which is as high in proportion to her wealth as weetsrnnations, 
while her expenditure on social services such as education, sanitation, industrial amt 
agricultural improvement, otc., is far behind Western standards mid la in many 
directions almost non-existent. If, therefore, the standard of life of tho people as a 
whole is to be raised* tho paramount importance of Provincial finanoo oannot be 
ignored. 


The present allocation of resources between the Oentral and Proymoid 
meats has evoked strong criticism of every expert enquiry from that of Sir waiter 
Layton to the Percy Federal Finance Committee. The Joint Pmrhamentary Committee 
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mimi of 50 tier centof the net yield. Bengal has been further bit adversely even 
as regards the allocation of the percentage of this 50 per cent to her. 

So far as Bengal is concerned, therefore, the Committee think that the financial 
relief recommended in Bir Otto Niemeyer’* Report would not enable her to expand 
her social services or pursue a constructive programme of national welfare and they 
trust that tlie question of the allocations of the whole of the jute export duty as 
well as the question of assignment of a really lair abate of moome-tax revenue 
would receive the favourable consideration of the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State before orders on this subjoot are finally placed on the table of 
the Honse of Parliament 

U. P. COMMERCE CHAMBER’S VIEW 

The Committeo of the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce addressed 
tlie following letter to the SoeretaVy to Government of India, finance Department, 
Him]*, commenting on the report of Sir Otto Niemeyer that the maintenance of the 
stability at the Centre should he the main criterion in any financial adjustments 
between the Centre and the Provinces. They are seriously disappointed to note that Sir 
Otto considers the present expenditure at the Centre as an irreducible minimum. 
The Oohunittee have no doubt whatsoever that unless expenditure at the Centre and 
specially under the heads Army and Home Charges is reduced, the various provinces 
will never be able to develop the nation- building departments and the condition of 
the masses would remain as deplorable as it is to-day. The various enquiries which 
have been held during the past few years into the financial position of the Govern- 
ment have been merely patch- works without even an attempt to touch the main 
problem, and the enquiries of Sir Otto are no exception. The Committee think that 
his recommendations aro mere palliatives designed to make somehow a start with the 
plan of the so-called Provincial Autonomy. 

•“In order to maintain tbe present expensive machinery at the Centre and possibly 
to find out additional means for the upkeep of the expensive future Federal Govern- 
ment, Sir Otto has suggested that the rates of inoome-tax and snper-tax in India 
speoially on the higher incomes are by no means excessive. In his opinion the 
general scheme of Indian taxation (Central and Provincial) operates to relievo the 
wealthier oommeroiai classes to an extent whioh is unosnal in taxation sohemes, 
and there would be no justifiable ground of oomplaint if a slight correction of that 
anomaly were maintained. Although this view of Sir Otto is not apart of his re- 
commendations, still it is likely to pre-judicially affect the interest of commercial 
classes. The Committee of the Chamber do not agree with the views of Sir Otto that 
the soheme of Indian taxation operates to relieve the wealthier commerial classes. In 
their opinion the commercial classes are made to contribute more than they oan real- 
ly afford to. The present surcharges on income and super-tax were imposed at a time 
when the economic depression was at its height, and it will be nothing less than a 
breach of faith if the Central Government agrees with the views of Sir Otto and tries 
to perpetuate the remaining surcharges, when the ont of service has been restored 
long ago. In order that the views of Sir Otto Niemeyer in this connection may not 
bo taken for granted, the Committeo strongly suggest that tbe present soheme of 
taxation in the country in general and the commercial classes in particular should 
be examined without further delay. 

“With regard to the financial position of the Railways, the Committee aro glad 
to noto that Sir Otto has also taken a serious view of the position. The Chamber 
along with many important commercial bodies in the country has for a very long 
time been stressing the necessity for the co-ordination of the various forms of trans- 
port and the curtailment of heavy railway expenditure but without a ay result. The 
Committee aio therefore strongly of the opinion that in the interest of the tax-payer, 
the existing position of Railway expenditure should be immediately examined, by an 
expert Committee with a majority of non-official members from the Legislature and 
the public life of the country. The Committee think that unless the position of the 
Railways is examined and waste is stopped the condition of the Central Budget can 
never be improved and the Railways may once again become a drain on the public 
parse. 

“The Committee welcome the decentralisation aud consolidation of debt charges 
and the annual subvention of Rupees 25 lakhs for five years granted to the United 
fitflnoes, but they are disappointed to find that the United Provisoes has been re- 
commended only 1 5 per cent share in the residue of income-tax whereas, other 
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dtfeU provinces e. g-i Bengal have been granted a bigger share in income-tax residue 
is addition to the Jnte Tax. Tiie committee hope that the Central Government would 
wees for adeqnate relief to the United Provinces Government in the matter, mid 
merebv enable it to keep up the higher standard of work in various department ’. 

ORISSA COMMERCE CHAMBER’S VIEW 

The Orissa Chamber of Commerce considered (he recommendations of Sir Otto 
Ntemever in regard to the subvention to Orissa and issued a statement in the course 
of which it regards to observe that Sir Otto did overlook the responsibilities devolved 
on the Oovernor to administer the partially excluded area iu Orissa, a permanent deficit 
area, being 60 per cent of the total area of Orissa and incurring eveu now a deficit of 
its. 28 lakhs on the present low standard of administration. 

‘Thus’, the statement continues, ‘neither the Orissa Legislative* Assembly- is left 
with any expanding revenue to spend on nation-building departments uor the Gov- 
ernor is left with the option to draw auy appreciable sum from tho general receipt 
of Orissa to develop these partially excluded areas. On the other hand, any strict 
interpretation of his responsibilities, by the Governor, will create undesirable and 
constant friction between him and the legislature'. ! 

The Chamber strongly disap proves ‘the arbitrary and pedantic system of distribu- 
tion of income-taxes to the provinces as suggested, and recommends that it should 
lie on a purely population basis and anprobends “undesirable bickerings and compli- 
cations when the Federal Legislature will distribute Federal excises to the provinces' . 
if the system of distribution he accepted. 

The Chamber in conclusion feels that the recommeudations of Sir Otto Niemoym 
in regard to the help from the centre is inadequate and condemns Orissa adequate 
subvention so as to ensure reasonable ‘por capita' expenditure in the province to 
raise Orissa’s economic and trade prosperity and provide reasonable minimum expan- 
sion to the particular excluded areas. 
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(SAPRU COMMITTEE REPORT) 

Jl»e following in a swam ary of the main conclusions and recommendations of the 
C. P. t T amploym#{il Committee, as given in the report itself and published in 
January 193#:— 

CnrtL Engineers 

Unemployment amongst civil engineers has increased since the s top pag e of 
recruitment to the Buildings and Roads Branch and has become much more acute 
Mince the stoppage of r&ruitaeat in the Irrigation Branch consequent on the finan- 
cial depression since 1931. It is recommended— 

lioy adopted in connection with Buildings and Roads in 1923 
be reconsidered and revised to secure adequate supervision to all Government 
b uilding s and roads ; 

(2) that stringent rules and regulations should be laid down to make it oompul- 
' District Boards to have qualified engineers and overseers to 
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3) that in order to secure reliability and efficiency of execution of contract work 
ould be ruled that A. and B class contractors must have qualified engineers as 
vers or partners and all C class contractors should similarly have overseers as 
ire hr employers ; 

(4) That to secure compliance with these recommendations the existing law* and 
rules may be amended, if necessary. 

Mechanical and Electrical Engineers 

Some arrangements should be made for affording opportunities to Mechanical amt 
Electrical Engineering students Ipr receiving practical training. For instance, while 
placing Government orders with firms it may be stipulated that subject to other 
retina and prices being the saw, preference will be given to«firms that will afford 
facilities for practical traihing or Indian engineers recommended by Government 

Graduates in Mxnino and Metallurgy 

(1) The students trained at tho Engineering College, Benares, nave, hitherto, 
generally, been successful in scouring employment somewhere or other in India ; 

There is scope, both lu British India v and in the Indian states, particularly in 
those where there are mines, for the employment of men, trained in mining and 
metalluigy, but unfortunately, yonng men belonging to tho United Provinoee have 
hitherto been slow in availing themselves of the educational facilities offered bv 
University ; 

(91 It is necessary that some well-thought-out system for imparting such practical 
training to civil, mechanical and electrical engineers should be provided, and this 
m ay necessitate some consultation with, and co-operation on the part of Lome 
departments of the Government, factories and the big industries, in these provinoee, 
ana possibly outside. Tbs preparation of such a scheme should be left to experts. 
Stipe may also be taken to prepare a scheme to complete the practical side of the 
edueatioil of moohanioal and efeotrioal engineers so that they be fit for immediate 
employment by the Government and industrial concerns. 

OtaunsT 

While graduates in chemistry ^ succeed more than others in getting employment 
they are not fdways fairly treated by their employers. The employers not unoften 
break their oontrsots with their employees. The romedy for theee trained eoientific 
erntdoMi Is to organise themeelyee to enable them to deal effectively with unmtis- 
feofory and teionhNtefm employers. 

Products or ras Technological I nsotuia 

Mo recommendations rmardtog the products of the Technological lastitato can be 
made, as the percentage of employment among them is high and vary satisfactory. 
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dw a Ota's is considerably discounted partly Commas of praindiao aaunc Mian 
businessman mid partly because -and seems te ti* to be trne<-that their” education Hi 
almost theoretical and does not fit in with what Is required by commercial houses 
or boainem offices. 

(?) All universities, which provide for instruction in the Bachelor of Osmmoree 
coarse, shoakl make arrangements for 9ome practical training being given to their 
B. Com. students, in consultation with the 'possible employers of such mtffi so that 
they may hare some idea of work done in commercial houses or those departments 
of Government, where there may be scope for their employment. 

Medico's 

Cl) There is a considerable amount of unemployment prerailing in the medical 
profession in these provinces due to the tendeacr of the medical practitioners to 
congregate in big towns and cities whore the remuneration is higher than *1 the 
rural area9 though precise figures are not available ; 

(2) The system of medical relief ia hospitals, maintained by Government or 
district boards or municipal boards, requires organisation and the strengthening of 
the staffs employed ; 

9) It is neoessary that medical men should be persuaded to settle down in rural 
areas in large numbers and for this purpose, it is necessary to subsidize them on a 
more generous scale than has hitherto been done ; 

(4) Investigation should bo made into the efficacy of the indigenous drugs 
according to the modern methods and after the recognition of each medicines by 
the medical profession and their standardization, industries for the manufacture of 
suoh end other drags should be started, and, if necessary, subsidize! at the initial 
stages. If this is done, it should provide employment for a sufficiently large number 
of ouafifled medical men ; 

(?) There is room for the complaint that the system under which a single man 
is appointed to treat patients, for all sorts of diseases, cannot be treated as a very 
modern or an up-to-date system. The attachment. of private prectiticiers to hospitals, 
maintained by Government or local boards, should be enoouraged so as to give the 

private practitioners a rlnaco of bxnmiig more efficient. 

Public Health 

(1) This department can provide scope for the employment of a fairly Urge mus- 
ter of educated men ; 

(I) Poets of assistant superintendent* of vaccination, which have, hitherto, been 
given to men who are not even Matriculates, should in futnre be given to men who 
possess some medical or scientific knowledge ; 

(3) The number of medical officers employed in municipalities, admits of an in* 
creese, jmd^ suoh municipalities as have not got medical ameers of health of their 

both in the towns and the villam 
men, possessing some diploma or de- 


gree in Public Health, should bo employed by district be — ^ 

(3) That more adequate provision should be made for medical inspection and treat- 
ment of school-going children in the province and for that purpose the Strength of 
the medical staff should be* increased ; 

(6) It the district boards have not 

ally for thi* purpose* it is possible for tta distriot bonds to flod tbo boo soot ry (bad*. 
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who nay seek too h education, and altar an examination, held by 
authority, the successful candidal ea should be granted a diploma ; 
(3) In Into re, Government ihonM jaagoy « exclusively, in then 


[4) Suitable ■ lif isiatien should be passed, organising this profession, examination, 
the grant el diploma, *and penalising the employment by private agencies of 


turn. 

a duly cenatitnted 
their hospitals anddis- 
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▲ school 01 dentistry should be established; at'King George’* Medical Collage, Luc- 
w, and eatable legislation, modelled on ‘the English Act of 1921, should be passed, 
‘ting, in future, the practice of dentistry by persons, other than those on the 
_ _ j* register, kept by the Dental Board of these provinces, to be created 
by that Act 

Law 

(1) The legal profession, in these provinces, is far too crowded, with the conse- 
quence that there it a great deal of unemployment in it It is, and out to be, a 
very honourable profession ; bnt it has lost a great deal of prestige, *m these provinoes, 
and, nnleas some measures are taken to recognise the profession, we. are afraid that 
in a few years' time, tho conditions of the profession will be even worse. 

(1) lawyers practising fn these provinces should be divided, at their option, in- 
to two Glasses, vis. 

(a) those, who will restrict themselves, exclusively.* to the proper function of a 
counsel, that is to say, who will appear, in courts of law, to examine witnesses, to 
argue oases, and to do all other work, which properly falls within the provinoe of 
a counsel ; 

(b) those, who will apply themselves, exclusively, to the drafting of legal do- 
cuments, and doing all such other acts, as may be necessary, for the completion of 
a legal transaction, or the progress of a law suit or a legal proceeding in a court of 
law. In their case partnerships should not only be allowed but encouraged. 

(2) A member of one class should not be showed to enoroaoh upon the provinoe 
of the other, though it should be open to a member, who merely .'sots' to consult 
a parson performing the function of a counsel. 

(3) Arrangements should be made, by the universities and the Bar Council, for 
giving training to law students at the various universities, in conveyancing, drafting 
and pleadings. 

(4) Legislation should be passed, in order to guard against the evils resulting 
from the employment of unqualified draftsman, and also to protect trained lawyers 
doing the work of draftsmanship. It is necessary that there should be some legis- 
lation, providing that no petition or application by a litigant, which he intends to 
present to a court of law, shall be drawn up, for him, by anyone, except a qualified 
lawyer ; and, further, that a registrable document shall not be received, for registra- 
tion, by the Registration department, unless, on the face of it, it bears the oentficato 
of a qualified lawyer that it lias been drafted by him on instructions received from 
the exeoutant, an exception being provided in the case of a testamentary document, 
which a person writes in his own hand, or where such a document is written, for 
him end at his instance, by any person, other than a qualified lawyer undar- 
oircumstanoes, in which it could not be written of drawn up oy a qualified lawyer or 
draftsman. 

(5) While a student may attend the chambers of a practising lawyer (during the 
course of his studies, or oven after taking his law degree, if that is considered to 
be neoeesary, the old rule which required, in the case of a vakil, that he should 
have put in Borne years of practice in a district court before he applied for permi- 
ssion to praotioe at the High Court, should be restored. 

(6) A senior bar shookf be created sad there should be the institution .of King’s 
Connsel^irhioh prevails not only in Self-Governing Dominions, but also in tome of 
the Crown ootauee, provided, of oouree, that those who shall aooept tho higher 
status, shall also aooept all the obligations, which are aooepted by King's Counsel in 


U)(a) The subjeot of legtl education at the universities must receive greater 
•Mention Mien it hen hitherto done, provision being made for adequate instruction in 
Hubieets, which have hitherto not received due attention. 

(b) A Council of Legal education should be created consisting of the representa- 
tives of 
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flit teachers of Law and Civics ; 
i) toast eminent lawyers whose 
— (iti) some judges. 


function mast be to promote higher legal 

® course of stohylor a Law dome should not be less this throe years ; 
/u » There must be lwson established between the Khoutty of Uw and tht Bar 
OwumuI, and the work of teaching should be divide! between the two ; 

. <i> A larger number of teachers, more adequately paid than they are, at prooelft, 
should be employed for legal eduoation ; - ^ 

(6) Oonoertea notion must be taken, by all the universities in these provinces ; sad 
(6; If the lengthening of the course of study should offset tho candidates for 
n^oud service adversely. in respect of the age qualification, the rules should neoord- 
— Ty bo ohanged. 
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Other Professions 

(1) There is great need for creating and developing some new professions, so AS 
to provide slow careers for our young msu. 

P) Apart from such professions, as pharmacy and dentistry, professions, such as 
accountancy, architecture, iibrariauship. insurance work, secretariat work, ana journa- 
lism, oan be, and should be created in those provinces. Instruction in accountancy, 
and insurance work, and secretariat work, should bo provided for by the universi- 
ties, along with, or in addition to, the course prescribed for the B. Com. Examina- 
tion. They should institute separate diplomas in all these subjects. Possiuly tome 
of the subjects could be taught, at au earliar stage, in the secondary wheels or tho 
intermediate colleges. 

(3) The universities should arrange for a course of instruction in journalism sad 
librarianship and should institute diplomas in these subjeots. 

(4) We think the very meagre instruction in architecture now given at Roorkee 
should be expanded into a separate diploma class in architecture, branching off 
from the main civil engineering class after the first year. We reoommend this 
because the subject of architecture has considerable kinship with the snbjeot of 
civil engineering for which the Roorkee College is the best institution in this country. 


Government Service 

(1) There are certain departments, which are admittedly overworked, and there are 
certain others, suoh as United Provinces Service of Engineers, olaes (11), irrigation, 
Hydro-electric branch, which are waiting for development 

(2) There are other departments, such as Public Health, which are said to be over- 
worked and there are certain other departments like Medical, in which recruitment, 
though, not wholly stopped, has been restricted. Apart from the fact that snob 
restriction has cause! unemployment, it has also affected the effioieaoy of these 
departments. 

(3) A considerable amount of unemployment must be attributed to the retrench- 
ment of about S,000 to 3,000 employees, in the /Settlement department 

( 4 ) The United Provinces Civil Judicial Service appears to bo partionlarly over- 
worked. and in the interest of efficiency, and to avoid delays in disposing of judiofal 
work, the strength of the cadre of the judicial set vice, and the staffs of oivil courts, 
should bo increased. 

(5) It is impossible to make any definite recommendations, as to the restorations 
of posts in certiiu departments, or the new posts to be added as this is a matter 
for separate departmental inquiries but ; 

(a) Government should take in hand, either directly or through small depart- 
mental committees, the question of restoration of posts, which have seen retrenched, 
or the addition of such posts as may bo necessary, having regard to the nature of 
work in each department, and the arrears that there may be in it. Probably, snob 
restoration could not take place, all at once, but there mart be a graduated scheme 
of restoration, and plans for such development should be prepared by the depart- 
ments concerned. 

(b) Except in regard to those appointments, for which university, education is 
necessary or useful, own standards for subordinate services and recruit new men • 
either through competitive examination, or by selection, according to the needs of 

(oj^fnweard to the subordinate serwees, which attract by far the largest number 
Of our voung men, the age-limit for entrance should he reduced. This wui prevent i 
greet deni ©I wastage at the universities, by enabling young men, after toe eomple* 
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Ho* of their secondary school education, to eater life, without the aeoemity of 
pens— in § university degrees. 

(d) Sne PaWic Service Commission, whiob has been recommended under the 
new. oonstffitfon for the provinoes. should be created at an early date, and in future, 
the* conduct of competitive examinations, and generally, the recruitment of can di d ates 
for each appointments, should be placed in the hands of Pablio Service Co mmioeton. 

ft) There mast be a Local SelNQovernmeat service created, ana appointment, 
which are, at the present moment, made by municipal and district boards, and in 
regard to which there is very unhealthy canvassing, should, in future, be irned up, 
ant of a waiting list of candidates, maintained by the Ministry of Looal Government 
When a beard, municipal or district, desires to fill up a certain appointment, it most 
apply to the Ministry concerned, and the Ministry concerned, may, m the case of each 
appointment suggest three names, out of whiob the board may select any. Bales and regu- 
lat i ons with regard, to snob service, employments, security of tenure, promotions, eta, 
should be framed, and m the event of dismissal, a member of such service should 
have a right of appeal to the Ministry of Self-Government, or the Public 8ervioe 
Commissi on. 

(!) The rules, regarding the age of retirement, should be rigorously enforced, and 
with a view to give a fair chance to young men. n> extension should be granted, 
to any public servant, after ho has completed the 55th year of his a;*' 

(gf Men, who have retired from Government service, should not be employed by 
local bodies, if and when, young men, possessing the necessary qualifications, are 
available f or such- appointments. 

Ao — om r um - A gricultural Institutes and tuexr Products 

iable uuemplbyment among the students who have received 
oral College. Gawnpore, aud such meu do not appear to have been 
reciable numbers, by big zamindars, in these provinoes. 

ion, for the complaint, that the education, which is given to 
and also at tho agricultural schools, is more 
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in a;mnitnrpv institutes, and where it is possible, they should be attached, for a 
certain period of time, to Government farms, or mmindaris, to enable them to acquire 
■one practical knowledge ef the working of agricultural operations, aud the institution of 
1 nimtfri. At the end of the practical training such students should receive a 
certificate of their fitness as practim farmers from some competent authority whioh 
mayjbe prescribed hy the Bfiioietry of Agriculture. 

It fa desirable that graduates and -the diploma holders of the Government 





provisoes as a means of earning their living and recruitment for Government servioe 
m the department should be made from among these graduates and diploma holders 
who have done practical farming for a certain number of years. In the case of 
snob men the rules relating teage for recruitment should be amended accordingly, 
further it is nos em er y, to strengthen the Government Agricultural department by the 
addition ef its staff ef scieatifioaoy trained farmers with practical experience. 

A&bxcvlture as a Profession 


(1) It is extremely doubtful whether the schemes of colonisation, whioh have 
bean taken in hand, will make any appeal, to that section of the educated classes, 
whioh has no connection with Mad, though, it is likely, that such sohemea may be 
helpful in removing unemployment, in the case of those among the educated classes, 
who belong to the agricultural community, or who have no connections with village 
kfotOr who have imbibed, la their early life, some agricultural tradition. 

(2) It it very denbtfal as to whether subsidiary industries, such as fruit-growing, 
dairy-farming, market gardening, floriculture, sericulture, poultry-farming, canning, 
piecfonltncf spinning and weaving, carpet-making, day-modelling, nap-making, pottery, 
cattle-breeding, will attract a large number ef ear educated men, unless they ace 
adequately trained and financed, or subsidized for sooh industries, though several of 
tbeee industries, can be. and should be, developed, with advantage to the oouatry. 

(3) The development of dairy-forming is a possible avenue of program provided, 
the la fe relating to tho adulteration of food-supplies is stiffened, and an adequate 
knowledge of the subject and funds are available, and the public are prepared to pay 

* W (4| AwTto^apope, foe fk^mj^ymeot of educated men, as farm managers, and 
ae estate managers, provided* proper training is given to young men, and arrangements 
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we commend #o the careful consideration of the Government 

IsnUSTBOK 

(1) To supplement tlie result of the industrial survey made in the yean 1831-32 
and in view of the dtored situation a detailed industrial and economio gamy, ot 
these provinces, should be m vie, with a \riow to find out what industries, bur or 
snath can he developed. 

ffl> Induetriel renerob workshop should Do established, awl, if possible, they 
mu be looated at different umvers’ty centres, where there are good science More 
lories, or at important industrial centres. 

(*} The grid system under tho control ol Sir William Btsmpe, which has atready 
found employment for a number of educated men, sheuUl be further developed and cheap 
eleetrioity should ho supplied, for the development of big industries, aa can be rua. 
more effectively and cheaply, by the use of power. 

(4) So far as smaH-industncs, w these provinces, am concerned, * special effioad should 
be abated to Bengal, to study the working of the Bengal scheme, referred to, la 
«>ur rwpert ; and, subject to adaptations to local needs and conditions, a scheme, for help- 
ing conceded young men, ra starting smitf industries, should Hu prepared, and a 
beginning should be made, in this respect, in certain centres, in theso provinces. Not 
only ahonld the young men, adapting such careers, be subsidised, uuder rales framed 
by the local Government, but they should also be helped, by erper-t advice. 

industries, Government 


For the proper organisation and development of small , 

should take steps to collect authoritative information ia regard to tho rnnniag of 
small industries in Japan and in European countries. 

(5) The recommendations of the industries Reorganization Committee, in retard to 
sugar and of), deserve support and the claims of the textile and lea ter indtmtries 
may also be pressed, bat if Government arc called upon, by private oapitalieta^ to 
give them any assistance in this matter, it most be on the distinot understanding, 
that they will employ a certain number of qualified educated men, for technical work, 
in their oonoerns, irrespective of any considerations of caste or creed. 

|7) The glass industry is an industry, in which the provinces are more vitally 
interested, and, therefore, the decision of the Government, refusing to aooepj the 
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number of onalified educated young men, belonging to these provisoes, in their con- 
cerns. So far as the recommendations of tho Industries Reorganisation Committee 


include the development of glass industry they also deserve support. 

(§) The recommendations of the Industries Reorganisation Committee that special 
attention should be paid to the marketing of the, products of cottage iodnstnalwts, 
giving them expert advice, and carrying on experimental research work, •aottni oe 
given effect to/ 

into * touch with commercial houses tor 


(0) 8teps should bo taken— 

(a) to bring Qualified educated 
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(11) It is essential to fee de velops a rt of industries that the prasant system of 
tho adjustment of railway foods frmgfct rates sheiM bo ooasidered by a competent 

{oomaittee appointed to examine into tho incidence of railway freight chargee on tho 
industries of the ooantry with a view to the encouragement and development of In- 
dnetriee and the internal trade of the country, fond advisable to appoint a perma- 
nent railway freight tribunal to be railway freight throughout India in tho interest of 
all oonooraod. 

(12) (a) The Director of Industries department should be an expert in industrial 
matters and possess n larger number of experts for technical advice on such indue- 
triee. major or cottage, as may be developed ; and that the head of the department 
should bo a practically trained industrialist 

(b) The department should have n separate and well organised intelligence and 
publicity branch, which should furnish necessary information, to industrialists and 
pencils, interested in industrial careers, by publishing leaflets, or pamphlets, on various 
industries and giving the necessary information, in regard to each one of them. 

Technical, Industrial and Vocational Education 

(1) There is a great and growing demand, for the expansion of industrial and 
vocational education in these provinces. 

(2) The following recommendations of the Kharegat Committee are supported s~ 

(a) that there most be adequate facilities for industrial training ; 

(M that, in addition to fully staffed and well-equipped central schools and com- 
mercial extension courses, arrangements should be made, for giving an industaiml bias 
to the training, imparted at general educational schools ; 

(c) that arrangements should be made with firms, factories as master craftsmen for 
taking students ae apprentices, suitable fees being paid to them, for the purpose. 

(d) that elementry industrial schools for boys, and tntional classes for artisans, 
should be maintained ; 

(3) The right coarse to follow would *uot be to diminish the existing facilities for 
technical education but to recognize andT remodel them so as to make them more 
efficient. 

i It is not enough to establish now industrial or vocational schools, or to re- 
I or re-orgauize the existing ones, without, at the same time, creating an agency, 


plovment and may create fresh difficulties, both for Government ana society. 

(5) Regional vocational gwdauce authorities, consisting of teachers and represen- 
tatives of other interests, such as, commerce and industry, should be created, by the 
Ministry of Industries, in these provinces. The vocational guidance authorities should 
not only take an iuterost in vocational education, but should also be under an obliga- 
tion to establish contacts with odnoational institutions and actual industries of the 
locality or the neighbourhood and to help the products of such schools, in securing 
employment in suoh industries. 

(6) Where there exists a large and well-defined industrial or commercial area, 
within the territory of a district or a group of districts, regional committees, to 
look after the educational interests of that area and to help qualified voung men, 
should be oreatod. 

(7) The importance and necessity, of developing apprenticeship industries and 
crafts, should be emphasized. This will only revive a very old tradition in Indian 
industries and crafts. 

(8) Government should undertake, through the Industries department, or any 
other department, tho publication of pamphlets, regarding the careers, more or loss, 
an the models of the pamphlets, issued by the Board of Education or the Ministry 
of labour in England. 

-** Advice to Pawnts and Bots as to Careers 

(1) Some steps should be taken to afford advioe to parents, in regard to the in- 
ttDeetna) capacity of their boys, and their suitability for certain careers. 

(8) Bead masters assisted by other teachers in these provinces, should be asked to 
carefully watch the intellectual capacity of the boys from the very start of their 
school education. 

(3) If there are no psyabO'teehnica] experts available among the head masters 
or tobocl masters, who have made a study of modern psychological methods, in the 
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to ottr ytool nuet ert, or, in the alternative, two or threesohool master* tram India 
•iuraU to deputed to England, on other foreign countries, tor the study of these 
“ th^ prorince*° Q th8,r Mtar “’ tlwy m * y he **’ in «» devs^opfflent of those methods 

- «hould,to made for the study of sad research ta ecpariaMtal 

and educational psychology m various universities. r 


Our Recommendations as to Education Octal ally 

(1) While it should be the aim of primary education to remove illiteracy, it sltould 

also be its principal aim to qualify bay*, to become better agriculturists, and more 
useful members of village communities. Primary education, as it is given at present, 
is meffectivo partly because it does not lay sufficient emphasis upon rural and agri- 
cultural needs, and partly because the age-limit is too loir. 

(2) Primary education should be brought more into line with rural needs and 

agricultural conditions, and enable boys, reading at primary schools, to become more 
efficient members of the agricultural community. 

(3) The age-limit for the purpose of primary education, should bo rAtfidi to 13 

or 13 and every child should remain at school for at least six years. If this is done 

primary education will not only become morn efficient, hut also find employment for 
a number of teachers. 

(4) We strongly recommend that the compulsory primary education be extended 
all over tho province as in our opinion without it economic prosperity oiunot b.i 
built up. In this connection for the spread of primary and adult education it it 
worthwhile considering how far the agency of broadcasting can be called in aid. 

Secondary Education 

(1) The underlying policy of the resolution of the local Government in regard 
to the secondary education, dated Aug. 8, 1934, is sound, and the High Sobool 
Examination should have two kinds of certificates— one certifying completion 1 of the 
course of secondary education and qualif ying for admission to industrial Commercial 
and agricultural schools and tho other ^qualifying for admission to Arts and Science 
colleges. 

(2) The intermediate course, if the high School course is curtailed by one year, 
should be extended to three years, and should bo of four parallel types : (1) Indus- 
trial, (2) Commercials (3> Agricultural and (4j Ar ts and Science.. 

(3) Secondary schools should provide rn ucli more diversified courses of study, 
care being taken to give more practical, than theoretical, education to the boys. 

(4) The industrial courses in seeonlury schools should aim at giving technical 
training, of general character, designed to develop skill of hand 1 and eye and cultivate 
practical aptitudes, so as to predispose them towards industrial life. 

Proper agencies should In* created, for advising boys, as v> their careers. 

University Education 

1. Tho number of students, seeking admission into the uuivorsitiiH, has increased 
appreciably. 

2. No arbitrary limit, for tho admission of students into the universities, should 

be prescribed in view ot the recommendations of is) secondary oducation, (b) techni- 
cal and vocational education (c) reduction <tf age* limit, for the appointment to 
subordinate Government service etc., which will have tho effect of automatically 
reducing the lumber of students at the universities. . .. 

3. while no arbitrary limit to admission of students should be prescribed, there 
should be greater strictness exorcised, in tho matter of admission. The nnivertitias 
should be under no obligation, to take in men, who have passed their Intermediate 
Examinat ion or School Leaving Examination, in third olass, except in rare ciroom- 
stanoee. when the Admission Committee is satisfied that the student has taken the 
third elan, due to illness, or some other saiisfactoy reason, bat is likely to do well 

** «!* WtSTedwattoii, in what ate called humanities, ia concerned, univsrsltisa 
not be discouraged, greater stress should be laid on scientific and vocational 

* dl 6* t, So far as research work, conducted at the universitlee is concerned, universities 
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flhoald atudy the need of industries, and eaooorage sdoh research, in particular, as 
maybe of practieal oso to the industries. 

Cl Thete should be some systom of co-ordination between different universities 
*o as to seoire the uniformity of standards and prevent unhealthy competition. 

7. Steps should be taken to establish contacts between the science department 
of the universities and industrialists and businessmen, and such departments of the 
universities should devote themselves, not solely, or exclusively, to higher academic 
veaearch In abstract branches of scientific knowledge, but also undertake leaenieh, 
which may prove to be helpful to the industries, or to tbo economic development of 
tilt country. If, for this purpose, it is necessary to give more funds to the science 
departments of the universities, such funds should be given to them. 

8. An advisory committee should be constituted to advise the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, in regard to the grants, that are to be made to the universities for reasoarob 
work, and that on such advisory committees not only the universities bat also basi- 
nets, trade, industry and agriculture, should be represented. This may, ultimately, 
lead to the establishment of a Council of Research. 

0. The problem of Indian students, in England, requires careful consideration, 
and both Government and Indian parents should exercise greater discrimination, in 
sending young men to foreign countries, merely for academic education, while those, 
who are likely to benefit by education at Oxford or Cambridge, or other British or 
foreign universities, or who go there, with the object of carrying on post-graduate 
research work, should certainly receive encouragement. 

ilOAWDS or ElCFUmtE'T 

1. Au Appointment Board, for the graduates of ail the five universities, in these 
vinoes, including the products of such institutions, as the Harcourt Butler Techno- 


meats Board at Cambridge. 

Z The Appointments Board should consist, of the vice-chancellors of the univer- 
sities, certain heads of departments, such as education, industries and agriculture, 
and some public men, and a certain number of businessmen, European and Indian. 

3. Power should be given to this board, to appoint a working committee. 

4. This Board should be financed, partly by Government and, parti v by the 
universities. 

fi. Similarly, there should be a board created, for the products of secondary 
schools, intermediate colleges, vocational schools, medical and agricultural schools 
and industrial schools, and this board should consist of the director of public instruc- 
tion, directors of industries and agriculture, head masters, inspectors of schools, and 
a certain number of non-officials, zamindavs and businessmen. This board should be 
financed by Government. 

fi. These boards should be required to collect statistics ol employment among the 
graduates, of the universities, ana the products of secondary schools, and interme- 
diate colleges, etc. and from the sources indicated in no fl». 

The following were the signatories of the Report ■— 


Tej Bahadur S 
Garin Jones. Sam 


pro, Ahmad Said, Jwala Prasad, Anand Sarup. A Siddiaui, T 
fiaginbottom Tara Cnand. Sohan Lai 9rivastava 
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Practical decisions, however, were conspicuous by their absenot, and the at t i tu de 
adopted towards terrorism was typical of that presented by Congress as a whole. 
The Chairman of the Reception Committee denounced the terrorists ; the President 
of the Conference expressed disapproval of their activities, but was more emphatio 
in the condemnation of Government's methods of combating them ; while a Member 
of the Legislative Assembly referred openly to the “martyrdom of death-defying 
youths," and praised their “patriotism, self-sacrifice, and heroism." 

The Conference cannot bo said to have made any appreciable contribution to 
current politics, and it merely demonstrated the extent to whioh the views of the 
Congress Socialists were obtaining a hold in Bengal, and the dissatisfaction of local 
leaders with the policy of the All-India Congress Committee. 

The meeting ox this Committee at Jubbalpore did little to heal the breach, for the 
question of Congress's attitude towards the new constitution was shelved, and a 
growing divergence of opinion became apparent between the supporters of the Left 
and the adherents of the Right. During the mouth of May several Nationalist news- 
papers awoke to these facts and leading artioles referred to the “crisis before the 
Congress," to the necessity of either expelling or absorbing the Congress Socialists, 
and to the superiority of their definite proletarian objectives over the vague capi- 
talist idsals of the Congress creed itself. An alliance between Congress and Trine 
Unionism was advocated as essential to the attainment of Purna Swaraj. 

Few efforts, however, were made to put these theories into praotioe, and there 
was little noticeable Congress activity in the middle of the year. In a few diatriots 
recruitment of members was, indeed, intensified, but in the majority of instances the 
immediate object in view was the capture of seats on Local Boms. Even the All- 
India Village Industries Association, which had been set up at Mr. Gandhi's instance 
for the purpose of rural reconstruction, aroused remarkably little enthusiasm in Bengal, 
and a visit of one of its members to the district of Murshidabad in July, produced 
few practical results. 

Throughout the year the Congress Press adopted an attitude of hostility towarda 
the Report of the Joint Select Committee and the Government of India Bill, but the 
actual passage of tho Bill through Parliament excited an interest that was charac- 
terised mainly by its almost fatalistic acceptance of the inevitable ; and when in 
July the Working Committee at Wardha again postponed a decision on the question 
of the acceptance of office by members of the Congress, one Nationalist newspaper in 
Calcutta published a trenchant “leader”, advocating the capture of the Legislature 
and the Cabinets and the acceptance of office under the new constitution. It was 
repeatedly contended, that Bengal had been “let down” by Congress Headquarters, 
and that the Pbovinoe must be allowed freedom of action in respect of the Reforms. 

Offence was. taken in. August at the Working Committee's refusal to take action 
upon the application of Mr. Subhas Bose, the absentee President of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee for permission to carry on propaganda abroad in 
the name of the Congress, and the opinion expressed by Hr. Bhuiabhai Desai, the 
leader tff the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly, that Congress should 
not interfere betweeea the Princes and their people, evoked the criticism that the 
Working Committee was anxious to placate the States by confining its activities to 
the Provinces. Dis-satisfaction and despondency increasingly characterised the atti- 
tude of Congress in Bengal. The appointment of the Marquesses of Zetland 
and Linlithgow as Secretary of State and Viceroy-designate aroused little save gloomy 
and some what captious criticism. 

In connection with the Congress Socialist Conference in Calcutta In September, 
the Nationalist Press admitted that there was in Congress circles a veering round 
towards a new philosophy, and that while there could nev er be in Congress itself' any 
open war between the classes and the masses, there were definite indications that 
majority opinion was inclining towards the Left. 

In October considerable discontent was aroused by the action of the All-India 
Congress Committee at Madras in again shelving the question of the acceptance of 
office ; and relations between the Congress leaders and their Provinoial followers were 
not improved by a further failure on the part of the former to settle the differences 
between the two factions in the Provincial Congress Committee. 

These differences, dating from the personal rivalry between Mr. Subhas Bose and 
Mr. J. M. Sea-Gupta, were accentuated by the refusal of a section of the Committee 
to accept oertam of lir. Bose’s suggestion for a settlement, and resulted in an an- 
nouncement mads by the Provincial Secretary in November to the effect that 25 out 
of the 84 members of the Committee had resigned. 
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At tSm mum Him the pobr opinion entertained at Congress Headqoatars of the 
inportanoe of the Pirovtaoe in the sphere of Congress nativity was illustrated bythe 
announcement of Mr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President to the effsot that the 
working Committee had no present intention of attempting to interfere in the equal* 
hies in Bengal. A meeting held in Calcutta to settle the qnarrel was attended by the 
me m b er s of one faction only, who referred the matter to the arbitration of Mr, 
8arat Bose. This gentleman, a brother of Mr. Sabhas Bose, had been since 1932 a 
State Prisoner under Regulation III of 1818. He had been permitted to live under 
restrictions near Knrseong 1 and he was released at the end of July while in Calcutta 
on parole. CDs return was greeted with acclamation as an act of belated taatlee. and 
the Calcutta Corporation presented him with an address of welcome. Mr. Bose, now* 
ewer, showed little inclination to plunge into politics, and at the end of tho year no 
farther progress had been made towards a compromise, despite tho publication of 
hk "award." 

The lack of a political programme and the absenoe of any effeotive oentral Cbn- 
ma • organisation in Bengal was further illustrated by the want of interest shown 
throughout the Province in the arrangement made to celebrate tho Golden Jubilee 
of tho Congress on t8th December. Flag hoisting oeremonies. meetings and speoohss 
wore the principal items, bat these functions were attended by comparatively small 
crowds, and the prinoipal meeting at Sradhananda Park, Calcutta, attracted not more 
than BjOOO spectators. 

The date of the celebrations coincided with the Muhammadan festival of ld~nt*fitr, 
but there was no diminution of tho immense congregation of Moslems who partloi- 
pated in the annual religious ceremony upon the Caloutta Maidan. In fact the simul- 
taneous gathering of Congress supporters and Muhammadan worshippers in separate 
assemblies and frequently in close juxtaposition merely emphasised the widening gulf 
between the two communities, and the alleged interference of Congress music with 
Muhammadan prayers resulted in a communal riot at Deshabandhu Park, Calcutta 
while another was narrowly averted in Wellington 8quare. 

In general the response of Bengal to the Jubilee appeals of Congress leaders, most 
of whom were assembled in Bombay, must be described as poor ; and it indicated 
the extent to which the Congress has lost popular sympathy in this Provinoe during 
recent years by the ineffectiveness of its programme and by Its persistent refusal 
to face realities in respect of the political and eoonomio problems of the country. 

The report then refers at length to the remarkable interest evinoed in Their Im- 
perial Majesties* Silver Jubilee in May. 

After deehng at length with tho provisions of the India Act, the Report turns to 
the oommunal relations. It says relations between the two great communities in the 
Provinoe showed few signs of improvement during the year, and although there was 
no major outbreak of communal violence, a succession of minor occurrences demons* 
trated the readiness of tho flame of antagonism to flare up on the slightest provoca- 
tion. The Report then enumerates certain incidents and continues thus . 

In a speech at the St. Andrew’s Day dinner in November His Excellenoy the 
Governor deplored the extent of oommunal bitterness, and expressed concern at the 
manner in which a large section of the Press was encouraging or pandering to the 
communal spirit. He pointed out tho dangers which would ensue if rivalry based 
upon communal cleavage was exploited as a means of winning those prises which 
under a democratic system, are believed to be the rewarcl of the party which can 
establish itself in the majority ; and he appealed to the potential leaders of tho various 
parties in Bengal to face these dangers- squarely, and not to countenance any 
attempts by one community to weaken another oy creating or exploiting split m 
Sts ranks. 

The pertinency of His Excellency’s advice was illustrated by the disorderly scenes 
witnessed in the Calcutta Corporation in December, daring a debate on a motion to 
earmark 25 per cent of Corporation appointments for Muhammadans, and by the 
subsequent resignation of 15 Mohammedan Councillors and of tho Mayor, Mr. 

In view of the state of communal relations in Bengal, the election of Mr. Fazlnl 
Huq as the first Muhammadan Mayor of Calcutta was a development of some interest 
It was only a split in the Muhammadan vote that prevented the success of a 
Muhammadan candidate ,in 1933, and Mr. Huq himself was actually elected bv the 
Sen Gupta-oum-Muhammadan group at the disorderly meeting which disgraced tire 
Corporation in May 1934 and necessitated intervention by the Local Government 
The eventual upshot was that Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar held office as Mayor during 
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the financial year 1934-35 ; but in April 1935 Congress support enabled Hr, Hun to 
aonieve the Mayoral chair. 

Ever since the Congress party captured control of it, the Corporation has reaoted 
strongly towards current politics, and its behaviour during the year under review 
proved no exception to rule. Mr. Hug obtained some prominence by the support 
which he gave to Trade Union and workers* Associations, and in July he was Moo- 
ted President of the Bengal Mariners* Union. 

In connection with the Reforms, the Corporation declined to favour Government with 
its views on the delimitation of Cakmtta constituencies, on the ground that the new 
constitution was being “forced upon the country.” The Corporation's misplaced sympathy 
with persons placed under restraint on aooount of their connection with terrorism 
found an unfortunate expression in November, when it decided by a majority of 30 
votes to 1- to allocate a piece of its property for the erection of a memorial to 
detenus kitted during the disturbance at tne uijli detention camp in 1931. Government 
decided that such an edifice would tend to excite sympathy with terrorism, and to 
secure adherents to the terrorist movements ; and the Memorial Committee was 
accordingly declared an unlawful association under the Indian Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1906. 

On the other hand it is pleasant to be able to record that the Corporation cele- 
brated Their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee Number of the "Calcutta Municipal Gazette," 
while on the occasion of the death of the Royal Highness Princess Victoria in 
December, it unanimously offered its respected condolences to Their Majesties and 
the Royal Family, the sponsor of the resolution declaring that the Corporation’s 
loyalty and devotion to the Royal house of England was proverbially deep and 
unimpeachable 

Patriotism, however, is not enough. In the administration of public affairs it 
requires to be coupled with efficiency. Suggestions have frequently been made in 
recent years that the City Fathers of Calcutta would do well to devote less of their 
time to the expression of contentious political opinions, and more of it to the details 
of civic administration ; and this criticism was lent particular force during the year 
under review by a number of incidents which suggested that Congress control of 
the Corporation has not in fact proved so efficient as its supporters would have the 
public believe. 

In June and July the Corporation Scavengers and Labour Union addressed 
several letters to Government complaining of the belated payment of wages, and in 
the latter month deputations from this Union and from the employees of the 
Palta Waterworks waited upon the Mayor and the Chief Executive Officer, to draw 
their attention to the alleged prevalence of bribery among the Corporation’s subordi- 
nate staff and to the existence of corruption among its contractors. A strike which 
would have paralysed the conservancy arrangements of the city was only averted 
by the payment of arrear salaries ana the appointment of an Enquiry Committee. 

The failure of the Corporation authorities to provide an adequate supply of 
drinking water in certain wards during the summer provoked genera! dissatisfaction 
and many protests in the Press ; and reports that the water itself was subject to 
contamination necessitated a discussion of the problems of water-supply and drainage 
at a conference specially convened by the Hon’ble Minister-in-oharge of Local Self- 
Government. The Report then dwells at length on certain Corporation irregularities. 

While Congress continued to languish and the problems of the new constitution 
loomed larger and larger upon the political horizon, Bengal continued to wrestle 
with the demon of terrorism. The year 1935 witnessed no major terrorist outrage 
in the usually accepted sense of the term, but if the incidents which occurred 
demonstrated" the partial degeneration of terrorism into gangsterism, they neverthe- 
less constituted a reminder that the menace of this movement has merely been curbed 
and not eliminated. 

A series of minor occurrences exemplified the prevalence of the terrorist menta- 
lity among the youths of Bengal. Tn January five young men extorted at the point 
of the revolver nearly Rs. 300 worth of ornaments from a goldsmith of Dinajpur, 
and terrorist leaflets were distributed in certain villages in the districts of Chittagong 
and Murshidabad. Revolutionary posters were affixed to the walls of the College ana 
Ztlla School at Pabna ; a revolutionary pamphlet was sent to the Pr no i pal of Daoca 
Islands Intermediate College and the Additional Superintendent of Police at Daoca, 
as well as the Superintendent of Police at Patna received letters threatening them 
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with jiafh. Ban Bar Jsttsrs wsre sent in February to a SfeMnspaotor of tba Dtffbfot 
Intelligenee firaseh at Serqgaaj and to a prosacutioa witness « a conspiracy caaa 
at Hoogly. ' _ ■ 

Dunng these two months quantities of terrorist literature wore roooverod as a 
result of searches carried ont at various places in the districts of Mionagmro, Banff- 
par, Daces, Faridpar and Noakbali. In If arch two youths attempted, to some at the 
point of the revolver a mail bag from a train near Faridpar and three other young 
men armed with revolvers secured several bags of mail from a train bstwosn 
Cbspai Hawabganj and Amnura. The luspeotor of Police, District Intelfigsoca Branch, 
Rajshahi. received a threatening letter from Benares, mid farther finis of revolu- 
tionary literature were made in Dacca and Midnapore districts. . " . 

In April, a mail runner in the district or Jessoro was attached by throe 
‘bhadralock* youths, who robbed him of the bags which he was carrying S whim 
in May three young men snatched a beg 'of mail from a runner in Faridpar distriot. 
It is satisfactory to note that two of the latter were chased and captured by looal 
Muhammadan cultivators. In the same month a revolver and some eatndges were 
stolen from an Assistant Bob* Inspector of Police. Revolutionary leaflets entitled 
“Be ready with your pistol” appeared in certain villages of Palma distriot in May ; 
the Distriot Magistrate of Howrah received a letter threatening him with death if 
the Silver Jubilee celebrations were not stopped ; and Information was obtained 
ola meditated attempt upon the life of the District Magistrate of Murshidabad. 

On June 4th a youth, who was apparently thought to be a Police spy, was stabbed 
to death in Faridpar district, while on June 15th the Sub-Inspector of Police in 
charge of Ooalunao Ghat th&na in the same district was murdered with a dao by 
a detenu domiciled in the locality, who was arrested on the spot. . . 

During the same month guns were 6tolen in Jes6ore and Chittagong districts, 
and threatening letters were sent to the District Magistrate of Daooa and to an 
Assistant Sub-Inspector of Police in Birbhum ; while revolutionary leaflets appeared 
a gain in Chittagong, and searches revealed the presence of terrorist literature in the 
districts of Bajshahi, Faridpnr and Noakhali. ...... 

On July 3rd a domiciled detenu was killed with knives in broad daylight near 
Government House at Dacca by two political suspects, who seemed to be under 
the impression that he was giving information to the Police. One was ohased and 
caoebt by passers-hv, and the other was captured shortly afterwards. later m 
the same month leaftets exciting local students to kill the District Intelligence 
Branch Officer were found at the Zilla. School at Pabna, and in August further 
leaflets entitled “Long live revolution” were discovered in the same institution as 
well as in the Technical School. . 

On August 2nd a revolver and 25 rounds of ammunition were stolen from tne 
house of a European at Barracknore. A few days later a terrorist poster appeared 
upon the noticeboard of the High English Sehool at Bajitpnr in Mvmensuigh district. 
On September 1st two leaflets, containing an impassioned and bloodthirsty appeal 
for revolution, and addressed respectively to studeuts and to members ^ of Anti- 
Terrorist Associations, were distributed in Chittagong bv the “Buryi: Cororaun'st Party , 
while on September 3rd revolutionary posters appeared upon the gates of tne Jiaraii 
College, Jessore district, on the occasion of the visit of the Divisional Commissioner. 

On the 9th September terrorist prisoners in the Midnapore Central Jail severely 
assaulted a warder, and the District Magistrates’s enquiry established the fact that 
their behaviour was premeditated and unprovoked. It is satisfactory to record that 
nine of them were subsequently convicted. During the same month further threaten- 
ing letters were received by the District Magistrate of Dacca 
Chittagong district in November brought to light a quantity of dynamits and 
ammunition. r , . 

The recovery of arms and ammunition, and the capture of a number of absconders 
and suspects. testified on the one hand to the continued existence of terrorist org*. 
nisatioas and on the other to the vigilance and courage of the Police. In •.•""HM* 
important absconder of the Anusilan P»rty was arrested with incrimmatine dMU- 
menta in the 24 Parganas district ; and Purnanan.Ja Das Gupta with Sitanatn De and 
Gbomd had escaped from the Alipore Central Jail dnring he tnaJ of the 
SSRS Conspiracy Case in July" 1934, was arrested »»th tanwWjM 
fitagarh, and an automatic pistol, ammunition, revolutionary^ literature, chemiwds 
ami Afniosivs formula were recovered at the same time. In the same mon n 
"-SSMK was seized in flooghly, a 8-ohambered revolver was recovered 
by ^dSS froa a takin the same district, and spare parts of fire-arm. were 
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In Jolj an adaoondar was arretted in Chittagoq; a pistol of Bslgiaa mahe was 
taooTarad in Mymensingh 4 and a 5-ohamberad revolver waa ueisal at Asaneel 
station from a naaaaasar in the Bomb* mail, who oacMod white htiag 
tamped from too riUifoi m, and was ant to pieoea hr s passing train. Ua 
3rd a 6 chambered revolver and 3 oatndgee were found in the packet cf a yorifcK at 
TollyganJ • on August 4th 3 bombs, same chemicals, and some expletive formats 
waa flawed at Ham, and a gun was recovered in Mymoasrogh ; white an August 13th 
a regular battery of firearms, nomprisieg a revolver, s mated fores 
rannda of ammuaitiou, was discovered at Siuajpar. 

In the latter part of August an important ahaooodar was arrested In 
dtatrtot and in^ September ^revolver and a mussie-ioadiag pinto! ware seised in 
Xfoskuah. At the beginning of October another absoonder was eeomred in Dmpijpitr, 
and two important arrests were effected m Chittagong. In November a praeaaa- 
wrver m the 24 Parana* district recovered a revolver while attaching acme property 
m 1 house, and another revolver was seised from a house in Faridpur district 
The extent of terrorist conspiracies for the seoretion of arms ana the oommtemm 
of outrages and the measure of Government's suooeaa in combating them, ware 
further indicated by the large number of oases disposed of by Special Courts in the 
course of the yew*. In February Dhanesh Bhattacharii, a defence who escaped 
from the Bankura Leper Asvlum and was captured while in possession of a leaded 
revolver, was oonvioted by a Special Tribunal at Dacca* la the same month a 
Special Tribunal sitting at Dinajpur disposed of three connected terrorist dacoity 
oases, aa a result of which 8 persons received sentences ranging from 10 to 4 years' 
rigorous imprisonment 

On 1st May the Inter-Provincial Conspiracy Casa, whioh had been proceeding 
ao many months before a Special Tribunal at Alipore, ended in the conviction of no 
less than 35 persons in respect of offences of a terrorist and revolutionary character. 
Biz were sentenced to transportation for life, and the rest to varying terms of 
imprimrament In July the detenue who murdered the Sab-Inspector of Mice at 
Goalundo was sentenced to death by a Special Tribunal at Faridour, and in September 
the two youths who stabbed a detenue at Dacca were likewise sentenced to death by 
a Special Tribunal sttting in that city. The latter sentence was subsequently reduced 
by file High Court to transportation for lifa ^ 

At the close of the year a Special Tribunal at Alipore was engaged in trying 31 
persons metadmg a woman, in connection with the recoveries of a rms consequent 
upon tag arrest of Purnanandjr Das Gupta in January. Magistrates vested with 
apeoial powers trader the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Aot disposed of 
many somewhat similar cases, some of which are worth recording. Four youths 
were oonvicted in an Arms Aot case at Rajshahi in January, two of whom, aged 15, 
pleaded guilty to the charge and were sent to the Borstal School at Bankura. 

In a Conspiracy Case at Rangpur in February, thirteen persons reooived sentences 
ranging from 7 years’ rigorous imprisonment to a flue of Rs 50 and in March two 
young men were convicted of somewhat similar offenoes in the Garbette Conspiracy 
Case At Bankura two 'bhadralok' youths were convicted of mail robbery, and in 
April a third was senteooad at Bisbnupur to 5 years' rigorous imprisonment for 
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The policy adopted in 1932, of deporting terrorist convicts to the a— tf^qt was 
continued daring 1935, and in the oourse of the year 91 convicts of the type were 
despatched to Fort Blair from Bengal. Congress leaders continued to evince sympathy 
for these deportees, and in April Mr. Mohauial tiaxena, a member of the CSongreee 
group in the Legislative assembly, applied for permission to visit the Aadamaas. As 
hit ostensible object was to enquire into the “alleged hardships" of the terrorist non- 
viots in the Cellular Jail, it was perhaps hardly surprising that his request waa re- 
fused by the Government of India. 

In May the Bon’ble Dewan Bahadur Narayanaswami Chatty, Member of the Ooun- 
oil of State, who had behind him 25 years of interest in prison retain, paid a private 
visit to the Islands, and on his return published, Avto letters to Government commen- 
ting favourably upon the conditions in which he found the terrorist convicts living. 
In August a Congress member tabled a resolution in the Bengal Legislative Council 
recommending the retransfer of all such prisoners from the Andamans to Bengal. 
Want of time prevented discussion on this motion, but it afforded a regrettable 
example of the concern felt in certain quarters for persons convioted of terroriet 


It oaunot be too strongly emphasised that the Andamans have never been actually 
olosed down as a penal settlement, and that in addition to terrorists, about 5, OCX) 
ordinary convicts are detained at Fort Blair. The object of tending convioted 
terrorists to the place is to prevent them forming in Bengal the nucleus of plots 
nod conspiracies, to reduce the chances of their escape, and to remove the source 
of danger to the discipline and security of Bengal Jails ; and in view of these facts 
it is regrettable that sympathy for this small band of dangerous criminals should 
oontinue to be shown by Congress organisations. 

Throughout the year efforts of Government and its officers continued to be directed 
not merely to the breaking up of terrorist conspiracies, but also towards the 
eradication -of the terrorist mentality in affected areas of the Province. The Military 
Intelligence Officers, who with the status of Superintendents of Police are as- 
sisting the civil administration have done most valuable work in this direction 
in the districts of Midnapore, Chittagong, Tipperab, Boakhali, Farid pur, Dacca, 
Mymensingh, Hangpur, Uajshahi and Murshidabad. Encouragement was given to 
the formation of local Anti -Terrorist Committees affiliated to the All-Bengal Anti- 
Terrorist Association, and in addition to those already formed a number of euoh 
committees were organised in Darjeeling, Jalpuiguri, Dinajpur, Hangpur, Jesaore, 
and Faridpur districts. 

Hefornog to the employment ol troops th. report uye -.—There caa bo little 
question that the presence of these ihiiitary forces in the districts most a ffe cted by 
terrorism not merely provided assistance to the civil authorities, but also gave 
encouragement to the loyal element in the population and acted as a partial deterrent 
in respect of terrorist pioting and propaganda. 

Preventive detention under the provisions of the Bengal Criminal law Amend- 
ment Act continued, however, during the year to be the principal method employed 
to guard m ainat the commission of terrorist outrages \ and the detention ca mps 
at Buxnr flmdrUijlia the two oampe at Berhsmpore, and the camp at Deoil in Ajmere 
Merwara ill remained in commission. At the close of the year ont of ft total of 
MW SwliM wii rnSer Se Act, 194 had been released before the expiration 
oF twomonths, .472 had been released unconditionally or upoar terms, 214 were in 
Some doable; 818 in village domicile, 35 bed been axterasd from Bengal, Ifill 
vtnS'iftjakA 21 fed diode 21 wert untraoad, the order. aptnat 
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respect of specific offencw. 

Despite the insistence of its leaders thst Congress, being pledged to non-violence, 
could nave no conneotion with or interest in terrorism, the All India Congress 
Committee felt it incumbent npon itself to champion the oanse of the Bengal detenus. 
In February questions were asked in the Legislative Assembly regarding the number 
of persons detained in Jails and camps under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. while articles appeared in the Congress Press suggesting that the redaction 
in the number of terrorist outrages should be followed by a revision of Government's 
policy in resjpect of detention without trial and that the occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
should be signalled by a general release of detenus. 

It was arranged in April, that Hay 19th should be celebrated throughout India 
as “Detenus Day’ and a committee of Congress Members of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, with Mr. Mohanlsl Saxeoa, as its Chairman, was appointed “to enquire and re- 

K rt upon the administration of repressive laws” in this Provinoe. whatever may 
ve happened in other parts of India, the celebration of “Detenu Day" fell comple- 
tely flat in Bengal Recognizing the dangers inherent in an agitation of this nature, 
Government decided that auv publicity given to the cause of persons detained be- 
cause of their connection with terrorists, a connection established in each case after 
an independent and most careful examination of the fact, must inevitably stimulate 
and encourage the supporters of terrorism. It was felt, also, tost any widely 
advertised expression of sympathy with the detenus, however genuine might be the 
feelings by which it was prompted, must react unfavourably upon the efforts being 
made to eradicate the disease of terrorism from the body politic. Accordingly an order 
was issued on I?th May under section 2 A, Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 
I9S1, for bidding the publication of any informatiod either regarding the observance 
of “Detenu Day” or regarding other similar attempts to excite sympathy for those 
detained under the Bengal State Prisoners Regulations of 1818 and the Bengal Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Aot of 19 JO. On the same date a communique explaining 
the reasons for the ordor was issued to the Press. 

The effect of this action was immediate : and although the holding of meetings 
had not been prohibited, the actual celebrations on May 19th were a complete fiasco 
throughout the Province. The principal gathering arranged at the Albert Hall, Caloutta, 
was poorly attended : Mr. Fazlul Haq, the Mayor, who was expected to preside, had 
nrgent business at Krishnagar ; the collections made were insignificant ; and the 
meeting itself degenerated into a Communist rally, which broke up in oonfusion at 
the appearnance of the Polios. The Nationalist Press waxed indignant over the “high- 
handed" behaviour of Government in this connection, and indulged in the puerile ges- 
ture of suspending publication on May 21st by way of protest The province, how- 
ever. remained quite unexcited by these antios, and the sponsors of "Detenu Day" 
oan look back upon it with little save discomfiture and mortification. 

Mr. Saxena's Committee met with even less success. On April 22hd it issued 
a lengthy questionnaire to various organisations and persons in Bengal, asking for in- 
formation concerning the administration of “repressive" laws. The very wording of 
this oiroular showed that the Committee had not approaohed the subject ma tter of 
the enquiry with an open mind. Correspondents were asked, among other questions, 
to suggest methods of alleviating “the present hardship of detenus and their families" 
to describe the “inconvenience and hmassmont caused by searches", to enumerate 
any “humiliating orders requiring individuals to report at police-stations", and to 
ind ** owae<i *° Publio" aa a result 

^ WW to have been inadequate and unsatisfactory, for 

tha Committee decided to explore other aveaoep. On 13th June Mr. 8axena wrote 
to the Government of Bengal, inviting it to “place its case" before the Committee, 
which would welcome its oo-oporation. He was informed in reply that Government 
would not countenance proceedings which to all appearances wort prompted by a spirit 
of aatagonism, not to terrorism, but to itself. Mr. Saxena expressed surprise at this 
rarer rad * that it was not final fie was advised that his hopes were vain, 
and was jmnitted to publish the correspondence which had passed between Mmseu 
Mm ttl QUU bMMIJi 
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thereupon returned to Calcutta, and after aseertaiaiug that ho would not bo permit- 
ted to visit certain other districts he loft Bengal on 14th July. The refusal of the 
Government of Bengal to submit its case to tin scrutiny of a self -constituted Com- 
mittee of Congress parliamentarians, not appointed by the Legislative Assembly and 
lacking any constitutional authority, neols no justification and the suggestion that 
Government should have recognized the right of a political party to investigate had sit 
in jadgment upon official policy, was remarkable, not merely for its effrontery, hut 
also for its curious ignorance of the first principles of constitutional practice. 

while Congress politicians wero indulging in these misguided efforts to secure n 
general release of all detenus and to oxcite sympathy on their behalf, irrespective of 
the merits or demerits of individuals, and cheerfully oblivious of tho public dangor 
involved by the proposal to Hood the Province with potential anarchists. Government 
began to develop a policy calculated to wean the majority of those detained from 
their mistaken leanings towards terrorism and to convert them into useful members 
of the 8tato. 

The general tono of Press during the year was simitar to that of 1914, and 
although tho improvement noticed in last year's Report was maintained and there was 
a considerable hardening of opinion against terrorism, the attitude of hostility 
towards Government still persisted in a considerable degree. At the beginning of 
the year there was strong criticism of the Report of the Joint Select Corn nail tea on tho 
India Bill, and the Bill itself came in for steady attack while passing through Parlia- 
ment. The financial proposals of the Bengal Government were also condemned on 
the ground that new taxation could not be justified, aud while the Development 
Bill was generally welcomed, it was suggested that the Government of India's 

S ant of money’ for rural reconstruction only resulted from the activities of 
r. Gandih s Village Industries Association. 


Communal Outlook 

Tho reprieve granted to ouo of tho would bo assassins of his Excellency the 
Governor was wclcomod with the suggestion that it would do more to check terro- 
rism than any number of repressive laws ; but the action taken by Government 
against various communal associations in Calcutta roused considerable hostile com- 
ment. Sarcastic reference were made iu April to the publication by the ‘Morning 
Post* of a confidential circular of tho Bengal i. C. S. Association. 

The unfortunate pandering of the PreBS to communal antagonism has already been 
referred to, and it was particularly noticeable in connection with the filing at 
Karachi and the rioting at Ferozabad*. The attitude of tho Nationalist newspapers 
towards the Silver Jubilee colebrations in May cannot he described as anything more 
than lukewarm, and although some of .them published* Jubilee issues ana royal 
greetings, there was a tendency to indulge in somewhat undignified criticism of the 
various arrangements that were made. Tho demand of security from the newspaper 
l Bande Mataram* as a result of a scurrilous wr.tmg against His Majesty, even evoked 
some sympathy, and comments wero made upon the risks to which the Press was 
exposed uuder the present law. 

It is satisfactory to note that ‘Bando Mataram* subsequo utly repudiated the senti- 
ments expressed in the offending artiolu, and later wrote in appreciation of the place 
occupied oy His Majesty in tho constitution. Despite considerable interest and 
general appeals for funds in connection with the Quetta earthquake disaster, there 
was much grumbling over the restrictions imposed upon the entry of volunteers into 
the devastated area and the decision to refuse admission to non-officials was criticised 
as likely to create public suspicion and resentment. The interest aroused by the 
passage of the India Bill through the House of Lords was soon 
communal feelings excited by the Bhahulganj mosque dispute M Uhore . and bitter 
opposition was expressed against the renewal of the Public Security Act and the 
drtonalllw Amendmcnt^Aot. The debates in tho ^Legislative Assembly over the 
latter measure were fully reported and its certification by His Excellency the \ iceroy 
was viewed with marked disfavour. 

Much interest was evinced in the distress caused by the Daraodar floodB, and 
therowas ^ (Simional appreciations of official relief measures. With the placing of 
the Government of India Act upon the statute book, utonst te 
on Bio question of the acceptance of office under tneiiew wjutttuti^ ad 
datable volume of opinion in unexpected quarters appeared to favour the o lag 
Bio Ref or mt. 

m 
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SncpitHT Fob Abyssoh* 

She war in Abyssinia aroused much genuine sympathy for the Emperor Halle 
Selassie and his people, but it was freely suggested that the part played by Great 
Britain, in support of the League of Nations and in the enforcement of Sanctions 
against Italy, was dictated by considerations of selfish imperialism and not by philan- 
thropic motives. There was a general tendency to decry the efforts of the League, 
bat on the other hand the Franoo-British proposals for a settlement of the dispute 
were severely censured and the subsequent resignation of 8ir Samuel floare, the 
Foreign Secretary, was declared to have been inevitable. 

At the close ox the year the main topics of discussion were the communal dispute 
in the Calcutta Corporation, the question of acceptance of office by the Congress 
under the new constitution, the celebration of the Congress Golden Jubilee ana the 
impending financial inquiry by Sir Otto Niemeyar ; and the Bengal Press was unani- 
mous in its support of His Excellency the Governor’s appeal for financial justioe to 
Bengal in the next settlement between the Centre and the Provinces. 

During the year 47 warnings were convoyed to newspapers by tho Press Officer 
and security was demanded from four presses and five papers, while the securities of 
one press mid one newspaper were forfeited. 


The B. & 0. Administration Report 

The following extracts are taken from the Report for thotyear 1935 

The year 1935 was, generally speaking, one of suspended political activity. The 
previous year had closed with the almost simultaneous Congress success in the Legislative 
Assembly elections in November and tho publication of the Joint Select Committee's 
Report ; bat the Congress found little cause for solace in the events of the year 
under review, whether in the matter of capturing the votes of the people, or of 
influencing the course of the New Reforms legislation 

That the extreme Congress programme found littlo support among the people is 
shown by the wide-spread apathy evinced by the public on the usual "Independence 
Day” celeb rations staged by the Congress on January 26th. Tho lack of public interest 
on January 26th. contrasted vividly with tho ripples of enthusiasm on December 28th, 
the day of the Congress Golden “Jubilee,” when the Congress, in co-operation with 
most parties, managed, on a non-party basis successfully to imitate, at many 
important centres of the province, some features of Llis Majesty's Silver Jubilee Cele- 
brations of the preceding May. Tho other parties made it clear that they were honour- 
ing by the participation the aspirations of India to autonomy and wore in no way 
endorsing the disloyal creed of the piescnt Congress. The Hindu Mahasabha indeed felt 
ho natually the ovasive attitude of the Congress towards the Communal Award that 
at their annual session at Poona, during Christmas week, they not only refused to 
felioitato tho Congress on tho occasion of its Golden Jubilee but also decided to contest 
tho elections undor the now constitution in opposition of the Congress. 

Enrolment of Members 

Apart from olections and jubilations there was little in the activities of the official 
Congress party worthy of record. The first-half of tho year was spent by Congressmen 
in recruiting members under the now Congress constitution, but in spite of postpone- 
ments of Ahe final date for recruitment, and the fact that Babu Rajendra Prasad, the 
Coogross President, was a native of this province, the results, even according to 
a resolution passed by the Provincial Congress Working Committee on April 17th. was 
disappointing. Of tho provincial quota of one hundred thousand members, the Con- 
gress in Bihar and Orissa managed to enrol only some seventy-eight thousand. Still 
it afforded considerable oonsolation in Bihar Congress circles to know that of all the 
provinces of India, Bihar, and Orissa stood first m tho matter of enrolment of Con- 
gress members. 

The activities within the province of the All-India Village Industries Association, 
about whioh much had been promised earlier in the year, consisted In expensive 



Socialist Discontent 

Ike real Interest in Congress politics however, in this province as elsewhere, was 
net so mnoh the activity of the village Industries Association or the Ooldta Jubilee 
Celebration as the increasing dissension within the party, owing to the growing. tan** 
petjenoe of ito Socialist wing with the policy of (Jo ogress officialdom. Airway in 
Apnl, at the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee at Jubbulpore, the Oongreaa 
President found some difficulty in keeping the Socialist members under control; In 
llay, matters were precipitated by the declaration of Mr. tiatyamurti M L A^ tteore- 
tery ot the Congress Parliamentary Party and President of the Madras (Tamil) 
Gonpem Committee, in favour of acceptance of office under the now constitution. 

This declaration took Congress orthodoxy hy. surprise and uasuod a marked stir in 
political circles in the country. Tho £atyamurti group was loud in favour of office 
and the Socialist group waa as- vociferous, against ; while Congress officialdom observed, 
a discreet silence. The country, however,' at once demanded to know the mind of 
the Congress on this important questio n, but was told by the Congress Working Com- 
mittee. at Wardha in July to wait for an- answer. 

Thia procrastination was en<lored by the All- Tadic Congress Committee at its meet- 
ing in Madras in October and 1 the matter was loft over to the open session of the 
Congress at Lucknow in April 19 i6, neither the Working Committee, nor the Ali- 
Indta Committee, daring to give a lead to a matter in which opinion within tho 
Qmgreas was so sharply divided as to promise a split whatever the decision. 


Kjsan 8uiha Activities 

While Congressmen in Orissa seemed united in their determination to work the 
new constitution in Bihar the cleavage between Congress officialdom and the Socialist 
wing was accentuated by tho activities of tho Nissan Sabha and their leader Swami 
Bahaianaud. Ostensibly an organisation to promote the welfare of the tenantry, 
the Kishan Sabha, under the inspiration of their Socialist allies, becamo increasingly 
a body aiming at the complete elimination of the ownership of property in land. 
Throughout the year the Swami and his followers toured tho districts in North and 
South Bihar, addressing meetings, where they enlarged upon the misdeeds of the 
landlords and the iniquity of the Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act which came into 
force in June. 

Naturally the Swami and his friends wore considerably annoyed when Pandit 
Shiv* Shankar Jha and Baba Oursahai Lai, who had been the tenants* representatives 
in the Legislative Council daring the passage of tho Bill, toured the 6ame districts, 
with tho active good-will of the local Government, informing large assemblies of 
eager tenants of the benefits secured to them by the Aet In a Presidential speeoh 
at Hajipor, in November, the Swami appears to have over-reached himself for he 
waa openly attacked by tho Congress vernacular organ, the Navashakti of Patna for 
hit views expressed there. This, however, did not deter the Swami, who succeeded, 
in December, in organizing a boycott of the Bihta Sugar Mill by the local sugarcane 
growers. 

India Bill Reaction 


In the wider constitutional sphere the debates in Parliament on the Indie BUI 
were followed with the closest interest in the province as elsewhere There was wide- 
spread disappointment at the omission of any reference to Dominion States . m the 
nil itself, which the subsequent explanatory statements of responsible Mioiston in 
Parliament end the assurance that His Majesty s Government will stood by the 
Viceroy of India’s famous pronouncement of 1029 did not entirely dispel. Many of 
♦fa t a mendm ents corned during the progress of the Bill were subjected to hotel le 

'"ftw wM^ooe^tmwdaeat, however, which wm umrerully applauded, wneely 
the MMrtMBt "Hhe House of Lord* sobetituting direct election to the Upper 
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Chamber of the Federal Legislature far indirect election. la August, the Nopal 
assent to the Government of India Act was the signal for farther oeavesfhnal 
criticism of the near constitution, which the leading Congress organ of the province 
described as u a monstrous infliction" and “an unparalleled affront". 

That this ferocity of language did not represent its real views* however, and MSB 
less the viojrs of the public, is proved bv the intense interest which it constantly 
betrayed in the work of the Reforms Department. Indeed all sections of opinion 
showed the keenest interest in the impending advent of the new constitution, which 
was reflected in the debates of the Legislative Council and the recaption, given in 
October to. the Delimitation Committee, in whose Chairman, Sir Laurie Hammond, 
the province recalled with satisfaction, one of its distinguished former pablio servants. 

Another outstanding event which had wide reactions in the provioee was the 
Italo- Abyssinian war. The course of the war and the attitude towards it of the 
League of Nations, and of Great Britain in particular, were watched with the closest 
interest. Like the rest of India the sympathies of Bihar and Orissa were entirely 
with Abyssinia ; and the attempts of the Italian community in ( 'aleutta to arouse 
sympathy for Italy, by the issue of letters and communiques to tho Press, and the 
(ustributmn, in September and October, of pamphlets within the province fell Hat. 

Communal Relations 

Tho year 19-15 saw a steady deterioration in communal relations chiefly owing to 
repercussions among Moslems of tho events in other provinces and the correspond- 
ingly increased activity of the Hindu religious organisations. The year began in 
Bihar with fair prospects, whieli wore soou dimmed in February, by the failure at 
Delhi of tho Rajcndra Prasad-Jiuaah talks to effect auy agreed communal settlement. 
The tiring on a frenzied Moslem mob at Karachi on the 19th March agitated the 
Moslem mind all over India and induced a desire for martyrdom that was not 
calculated to make tho already strained relations with the major community any 
easier. Although tho Bakr-Id in March passed off without serious trouble, rioting 
was narrowly averted at Kharagpur, Tegra and Sheikhpura in Monghyr district, while 
the sacnlegious defilement, with a slaughtered calf s head, of a Deviasthan outside 
Phenbara in Champaran, was to boar its fruit of death five months later. 

Muuarham Clashes 

lu April, tho 7th day of Muharram happened to concide with the Ram Navami. 
which was celebrated with even larger Mahabir Jhanda processions than usual ; a class 
of procession which throughout its few years’ vogue has tended intensely to aanoy 
Moslems who regard it as a provocative substitute for their Muhharam procession, 
in which both. communities used to join in happier years. The result was that the 
polico and the magistracy almost everywhere had an anxious time ; whilo several 
dashes between the communities took ‘ place at Hazaribagh and Ranchi. Although 
many persons, including policemen were injured at both these places, previously the 
envy of the province for their lack of communal trouble no one was actually killed. 

The atrocities of tho communal riots at Ferozabad in tho Agra District, of the 
United Provinces, in Anril, in which, eleven Hindus were burnt to death in a barricaded 
bouse, sent a thrill of horror throughout the country, and aroused Hindu feeling as 
intense! v as Moslem feelings had been aronsod in March by the Karachi tragedy. 
Although tho barbarities were , condemned by .all right-minded persons including several 
Moslem leaders, the incident left an ugly impression that kept communal ill-feeling 
vigorously alivo throughout May. 

In Juno there was a somewhat unexpected outburst of Moslem feeling in Bihar as 
elsewhere, against clause 304 of tho Government of India Bill, then before the 
House of Gammons, which provided for future amendments in the method of elec- 
tion to tk$ Legislatures. A statement issued by the Government of India with the 
authority of the Secretary of State on July 3rd did rauoh to allay Moslem apprehen- 
sions that the Communal Award might be altered without consulting the minorities, 
and the corresponding section 306 of the Act, as passed , has given satisfaction to 
all but extreme Moslem opinion. Later in July the oommnnal situation in the 
Punjab ovor the Sahidganj affair necessitated the despatch of the Gurkha Military 
Police from R-uichi to L&hore. 

In August the embitterment of communal relations brought tragedy in «our 
province. On the 4th of th# month, very large crowds of armed Hindus, who had 
not forgotten tho defilement A ( their Oeviethan some five months before, aseembled 
at Phenbara in Champaran ostensibly for a Mahabir Jhanda procession, and broke 
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tto terns of scompromiee ngardiocjto toad dt jmcseaioa arrived at with tto 
MMteira onljr two dsjs pranonalyTThey then defied the repeated ordais at tto 
8adar tobdwiifoiud OBoar to diaparaa, attanptad to iavada tha Madam Ugah, aad 
oompeued the Subdivisions! Offioer to order the armed police to open fire, in the 
ponrae of which 90 roande were fired resulting in the doath of ns end in 
injanes to seven more. ' 

There were attemptoin oertain quarters to make oommnnai and poHtftal oapital 
out of the tragedy, but the prompt Issue of two communiques by OotmttentTthe 
nrsthased on a telegraphio .report and the second on fatter material, iaolndtag the 
recorded evidenoe of several non-official Hindu eye-witnesses fully enlightened the 
publie regarding the ooourrence. Although the Legislative Council met at Raaohi 
shmrtly after, m the same month, no attempt was made to censure the notion of 
Government or its officers whether by a resolution or by a adjournment motion. 

Again, on the 27th October there was a serious Hindu-Modern olash over the 
old question of processions and music before mosques. This time the soene • was 
in Monghyr district where an apparently inoffensive Moslem stranger 
was killed m the fracas. 

But, although the soene may shift, the features in most of these slashes are 
much the same ; and there is little prospect of permanent harmony unless both 
the great communities exercise forbearance and mutual toleration. A feature of the 
year symptomatic of the tension between the two communities w« 

Mahabir Jhanda processions taken out, apparently at all seasons 
increasingly in areas where no one found it a neocssary part of 
proceed before. 

It is a significant commentary on communal reactions that on the day of the 
Phenhara firing, which was not the date of any major festival, no less than six 
Magistrates in Champaran alone had to leave their ordinary work and go on deputa- 
tion, with police forces, to various places in the district, in order to keep the 
communities apart on the occasion of these Mahabir Jhanda demonstrations. The 
very heavy burden on the administration need not be emphasised, bnt unless the 
two great communities take the situation in hand in good time, the increased 
expenditure, that may become necessary in fa ..ure in order to maintain law aad 
order in the province, may make the administration, in return, a burden on the 
people. 

In addition to Hindu-Moslem tension there was some local friction, erupting in 
criminal cases between Christians and Hindus, among the aboriginals of chota 
Nagpur, owing to resentment at intensified Hindu missionary activity, chiefly in 
Bateman district. 

Within the Hindu community itself although the declared intention of Dr. Ambed- 
kar, in Ootober, to lead the depressed olasses out of the Hindu fold, oauaed a consi- 
derable 6tir in orthodox ciroles, it does not seem to have had effect on the depressed 
olasses in this provinoe. 

The yoar saw a marked increase in crime. The figure of reported ones in 1935 
as compared with the triennial average for the three preceding years are murder 3® 
oases against 955, dacoity 475 oases against 415, robbery 249 cases against 203, burg- 
lary 16320 against 16,48&, theft 9,664 against 9,260, cattle theft 843 oases against 603 
and riot 780 against 762. The increase in dacoity is not ms serious as the figures suggest 
since the figures for the 2nd quarter are swollen by 28 cases in 8aran which were 
merely revivals of suppressed or minimised cases of previous years. 

It is difficult to aooount for the increase in crime, but possibly the explanation 
be found in the toot that the previous three years* period was s period of slump in 
orime after the boom in orime daring the Civil disobedience era. Perhaps insistence 
on bettor reporting'and the pre-oocupation of the policy, in some districts, with eom- 
mnnal trouble were also responsible for the increase in the figures. It is interesting 
to note that the no-police tract in the Santhal Parganss likewise recorded an inoreeaej 
attributed to the economic depression. .. . . _ , , 

To cope with the problem there was an energetio drive of bad livelihood cases of 
whioh no less than 919 oases against 1.995 perms came before the oourt* in the 
course of the year. In Champaran and Purnea where therrfcid boon wocewfiu pro- 
motions under sections 110 of tbs Criminal Procedure Code there was a i jJjJP J®" 
to none in the 3rd quarter in ChamparoJPurm abo 
und er the Criminal Tribes Am, of 975 notorious 
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A tosfaiating feature m toe ooBtJnued ww ww of nrfhfty obstruction emm. 
Than wan 47 aooh cases daring the jnx. Altfcoagh none of totne cant hid fetal . 
naidb, the pmfetonoe of a nunblit; among certain persons, who voaM derail traine 
by tempering with the line or signals, in order to express their grievance against 
society, la a aonrae of ever-present danger to the pabBo. 

Terrorist activity daring the /ear was not inooosiderable. On April 3rd a bomb 
expiodad «n a Site Gnrdwara in Patna oity. Che oooorrenoe apparently had no 
political significance. In Jon e, fonr vonths who had been preparing to oommit a 
political daooitjr In the Jharia Coalfields, were , arrested by the police. One oonfnied 
“ d ,«£V* b V •K , . tono ? d to * onr »«erf rigorous imprisonment. 

On the .sixth of July, while six yontha belonging to the Madhnbani revolutionary 
Pfrty were manufacturing bomb* at Oandhwar in the Madhnbani subdivision of Dar- - 
bhangs district, one bomb aoeidentally exploded killing one of them outright and in- 
lnnng flie others severely. One of the five survivors turned approver and toe other 
four alleged survivors were being tried by the Court of Sessions at the end of 
♦he year. 

Agate, at the end of December, a train on the Fatwa-Islampur Light Railway ran 
orer and exploded a bomb, wbioh had evidently »«een placed on the Tine with sinister 
intent. No bne was hurt and, the event probably had no political oomplexhm. 

Nine more persons were interned and three (including so arms smuggler) were 
externed under the Fihar and Orissa Public Safety Act during the course of the year. 
Xhis Aot which was dne to expire in March *34, proved a most effective weapon in 
dealing with terrorism and communism and the necessity was felt of the re-enaot- 
ment of certain sections as a permanent measure Just after the close of the year 
the Legislative Council extended the operation of these seotions for five years more. 

Of the papers that begun publication during the course of the year mention may 
be made of the ‘tientmeP, an English weekly published at Ranchi since March, the 
‘Istiqlpl’, an Urdu twice-weekly of Patna, published since November, and the Hindi 
'Jausk* a daily of Patna that appeared at the end of the year. 

Seoority under the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Aot w*s demanded only 
from the ‘Jamboorf, a Urdu weekly of Patna, for aa artiole containing a thinly- 
▼oiled incitement to murder ; at the time of declaration from the ‘IstiqlaT ; and 
from the ‘Chandrakala Press 1 at Hasaribagh. The ‘Jamhoor* cessed .publication on 
demand of security. The securities deposited by the ‘Yogi’ sod the ‘Navsshskti* in 
the course ol the. previous year remained intact at the end of the year. 

As a mark of protest against the certification bv the Governor-General, in 
September, of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, which the Assembly had refused 
to consider, certain papers withheld publication for a day. 

Nevertheless the press as a whole, even those papers whioh are. from policy, 
automatically hostile to Government, offered* every facility to the Publicity Officer 
in the publication of; Government material ; ana, as the year advanced, all but the 
most extreme papers evinced an increasing readiness to try to understand the 
Government point of view. 

The year was fairly free cf industrial disputes. The strikes that ooourred were 
of a minor nature and hardly merit detailed record. 

There wee an increasing disposition among employers to consider sympathetically 
the legitimate grievances of workers. Thus the India General Navigation Company 
met to a great extant the demands of the workers at the Digha workshop, who 
struck wort ter a few days in Deoember, owing to the disoharge of 78 of their 
number ; sad the action, in July, of the Tata Iron and Steel Oompany in granting 
a bonus of. one month’s pay to all their employees at an estimated expenditure of 
about Bs. 10 lakhs had a settling effeot among the workers in one of the most 
important labour areas of the nrovinoe. „ 

Theca was some increase in Trpde Union activity, in Monghyr and Jamalpnr r as 
elsewherec* under the inspiration of the All-India Trade Union Compress and urn 
Socialist Fhrty ; hut, in places, the workers resented the attempts of the ipoislist 
Party tot use them for political ends. On the other hand, the aooreditod leaders of 
the workers took a keen interest in the position of Labour under the New 
Gtaatitntioii, and the Metal Workers Union of Jamshedpur in oo-operafaon with 
unions from the ooaifields appeared before the Hammond UHnmittee atRanohim 
October to argue the Trade Union point of view. Iu the same month .the Pro^ngd 
Congress Committee at ft* Meting at. Patna showed soma interest in lab o u r ***** 
md printed Mr. AMat IK To investigate ton labour problem tonwgiiont toe 
provinces while Baba B^tnAr* Prasad himself proceeded straight from ton P»w 
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a— -i *!“ pV 1 distrioC The flood .in terra* ted .railway traftoon the 

Omnd Chord line for . about two days.. a bridge at Akharnar at 'the southern tttrtBiitv 
of the Behri-Bphatm Light Railway and 

rnr were earned away j while the PatoaJfcaohi read was badly breached* eevorel 
gkmea. An alanamg feature Of the flood was the threat do Patna City It* 
St 11 *! ahottorm a culvert near Oubmrbegh statioa was Mtriea awra 
5 «tCT # of the Pablio Wmrln J^pacUnent and the District 


- ^ - . -j oity from serious damage. On the 2dni .August the rise la the 

Lakhaadogi rad otihar .small rivers breached the rioff-edbadkmeat that encrounde flto*. 
amrhi since the earthquake, and flooded the town Fortunately . the water subridede* the 
flfith. lathe Bhagaipur diatriat the Scsi in Hoed, ns was lolly expsofed. waihed 
eervLe^ BuDad^^ * Up *&*** 'Madhipure, and *kn> tukrentinedlhe train 

In September the unfortunate Ttfhnt Division once mote suffered the wont 
natural calamity of the year in the provinoe. Within a wodk of the Ikflth September 
tweaty-flve foones and non of rein ddluged the greater past Of the Division. This 
SBoauve rainfall ooinoided with high flood in the Bur Gandakta Hosaffarjutr and Dar- 
thnaga districts. Therefore, while paid of Cbampacan and 8aroi else aulared badly, 
the damage was greatest in the Sitamxrhi and Bader subdivisions of Jlncdhrenr and 
in the Guar and Bamastipur subdivisions of Darbhaaga diatriot Borne idea of the 
floods can be gathered from the fact that the roads, which. Of coarse, ware badly 
breached in all the districts, were at -some places as much as tea feet under wafer. 
The lore of life from drowning was iomgnlflcairt, thanks to the prompt measures <ef 
xetief undertaken by the officers of Government and local bodies, and sfeo by aoa- 
offioial organisations but several persons lost their lives by tho oollapse of mud 
walls, ana many thousands of mud houses and thousands of maunds grain were badly 
damaged in the affected areas. 

To oope with the situation caused by the floods, Government gave whatever relief 
was necessary. For the August floods, Government had given Ra. AflOO for the 
relief of distress in the Gaya and Patna districts and Rs. 6,000 for relief in Ifrkat. 
The September floods necessitated relief on a more extensive scale. About n lakh of 
rupees was placed at the disposal of the Commissioner of the Tirhut Division for 
gratuitous relief in the form of grants for honse-Ou Udine, or, for *rebt* seeds, to 

compensate the poorer classes for the extensive damage to bouses and orops that the 

flood had caused. In addition a sum of Rs. 96,000 was allotted to the four districts 
of the Tirhut Division for the purpose of ‘taecavi’ loans rad the Collectors in these 
districts were also authorised by Government to stay certificate cases at their 
discretion. 

There was, on the whole, no marked improvement in the economic condition of the 
people, but the slight increase in the revenues of the provinoe under several heeds 
suggests that the worst of the economic depression is over. There might indeed hare 
been a distinct amelioration in the condition of the masses had not the monsoon in 
1936 been disappointing almost everywhere in the proving except Purnes and parts 

of Orissa. In jane ana Jnly there was a marked deficiency la the rainfall, while 

in August and September the rainfall was exceptionally heavy in certain areas 
causing floods in the Patna and Tirhut Divisions with oonsiJerabJo damage to the 
‘bhadar and winter rice crops. In October the monsoon failed almost completely 
exoept in Orissa, with unfavourable results not only on the winter rice crops, at the 
time of seeding, but also on the germination and growth of the 4 rebi crop. Indeed, 
the all but enure absence of rain in the last quarter of the year did not « IV ® P r0B “f* 
of a good ‘rabi’ harvest. The failure of the later rains gave the ground in December 
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the bard aspect of ftbraary, sad already at the end of the year the walla la the 
Bapohi district wore beginning to dr y ^ 


The effect of the unfavourable 1 


t however, is not likely to make itself folly 


felt till the following April or Bay whoa a temporary set-back in the condition of 
the agrictzltorists is feared. The scanty harvests in the distriots of Bengal bordering 
on the Bhagalpore Division reacted unfavourably on agricultural laboorera in that 
division, who, in good years, secure employment daring the harvest season aoroes 
the borders. 

To relievo distress among the agriooltoriste, canted by floods and failnre of orops. 
Government gave n sum of last ander two lakhs ' of rupees for free grants and just 
under fear lakhs as *taoeavr loans. In parts of Singhbhnm district the partial failoro 
of orops in the previous season gave cause for anxiety, and in addition to a sum 
of over * Rs. 70,000 included in the ‘taooavi’ loans, already mentioned, n sum of 
Be. 32,000 was spent on relief works for the benefit of the labouring classes in the 
Dhalbhom, Jtolhan and Porahat areas of that district 

There were some bright features in the situation. The sugarcane season started 
in November with a slight rise in the minimum price ot sugarcane whioh was at 
first fixed by Government at 5 and a half annas a maund, or half an anna more than 
the minimum price ut the previous season. Unfortunately . aa the season advanced 
tbe price had to be reduced owing to the fall in the price of sugar and with the 
New Tear it was at 5 annas once more. However, the increasing vigilanoe of the 
Sugaroane Inspectors appointed by Government to supervise the work of the Sugar- 
cane Boles protected the sugarcane cultivators to a growing extent from the depreda- 
tions of middlemen. The pnoe of oommon rice continued to show a tendency to rise. 
In July the average, prioe for the provinoe was 11.97 seers to the rupee against 
12.91 seers the year before, while at the close of the year it was 11.79 seen against 
13.48 seen in the first week of 1935. 

On the other hand the prioe of lac ! whioh had almost doubled itself in the 
previous year owing to artificial manipulations of the market, fell baok sharply to 
Bs. 25 per mannd by the middle of the year. The daily wages of agricultural labour 
ranged between 1 anna 6 pies to 3 annas in Sbmbalpur district and 4 annas to 6 
annas in tihahabad. The progress of earthquake and flood reconstruction work con- 
tinued to furnish employment to labour, while the grants diabnrsed by Government 
and the Bihar Central Belief Committee, and the bonus of Rs. 10 lakns awarded to 
their employees by the Tata Iron and steel Company put large sums into oiroalation. 

Nevertheless in the distriots of North and South Bihar there was a good deal of 
agitation organised by the Hishan Sabha against the burden of rents and canal rates. 
While much of the agitation was spurious there is no doubt that in some plaoea, 
especially in the Gaya district, where produce rents had been commuted to cash 
rents during the period of high prices of agricultural produce, the great fall in the 

f rioe of agricultural produce, estimated in 1934-35 to have fallen in this provinoe 
y about 60 per cent as compared with the prices for 1928-29, made the burden of 
the c&Bh rents very heavy on the tenants. Ou the other hand, oving to the Bihar 
Tenancy Act, 1934, which came into force in June and permitted the nnrestriated 
transfer of ‘rayati’ land on payment of a fixed transfer fee of 8 per cent to the 
landlord, there was a distinct tendency, in the districts of Bihar proper for the 

S lice of agricultural land to rise and tenants were able to raise more money from 
ie mortgage of their lands than before. 

The average prices of cereals remained more or less at the same low level as 
before. There was a slight rise in the price of common rioe whioh was selling at 12.18 
seers a rupee in the Becoud week of December as compared with 13.55 seers in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. On the other hand the prioe of maixe in 
the same period fell from 17.64 seers per rupee in 1934 to 19.11 seers in 1935. 

Agricultural conditions during the year were not satisfactory. The rains were 
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complete failure of the rains in the last winter paddy crop not only adversely affected 
the outturn of the winter paddy orop but also the germination and growth of the 
rabi crops. Fortunately, there is reason to believe that the reclamation of agrionl- 
toral lands affected by earthquakes was almost completed daring the year. 

The appointment, daring tbe year, of a tfarketting officer and the Assistant 
Harketting officers for the provinoe, was greeted with pnblio satisfaction, as the 
Importance of the proper development of agnouituxal marketing was widely recog- 
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IBwren agricultural shows, exhibitions and fairs were held during the yaw. The 
1/epartment of Agriculture not only encouraged these events by awarding crises far 
agrio nl tarsi exhibits to the extent of Bs. 80* bat also itself partioipatedi/ them by 
aeoding exhibits and hoidmg demonstrations. The agricnltnral show at the 8onepur 
fair attracted large crowds as usnal. At all these shows and exhibitions the depart- 
ment vigorously pursued its policy of impressing upon the agricultural olaaaes the 
importance of good seeds, suitable manures aud improved methods of cultivation. An 
interesting experiment was started at Rauohi in order to foster the growth of vege- 
tables by the middle classes with the expert advice of the Agricultural Department 
- «. A -- ?„ r . ThrM 

published 

popular. * 

The department lent the servioes of two of its overseers to the Pnblioity Officer 
for the purpose of the Silver Jubilee Magic Lantern lectures. 

The Anglo-Indian oolony at Lapra in the Ranchi distriot was in its third year. 
?*!5L? OQtia,10d to ma ^ e 8 J 0W P r °g res3 - About 75 families have been settled and some 
3,000 acres of laud acquired. A dairy farm was opened. The experiment is being 
watched with sympathetic interest by all communities. 

There was some slight lifting of the industrial depression during the year under 
review. Of the main industries in the province the sugar industry, in spite of the 
excise duty recently imposed, aud the iron aud steel industry continued to flourish 
under the protection of tariff walls. There was a welcome improvement in the mioa 
industry and the exports of mica showed a substantial increase. The coal industry, 
however, did not show any marked signs of recovery, and the prevalence of extensive 
fires in the Jharia ooalfield gravely menaced the well-being of one of the most 
important industrial areas in the province. The post-earthquake activity in the 
building and allied trades continued. For the fifth year in succession no Government 
grant was made under the State Aid to Industries Act, but provision was made in 
the budget for 1936-37 to assist small industrialists. 

There was a slight set-back iu the fish export trade. In 1935 the export of fresh 
fish totalled 77.110 maunds against 91,245 in 1934. This was, however, better Chan the 
figure for 1933, which was 69,980 maunds. In addition to the two previous fry-distri- 
bution centres at Patna and Cuttack, a third was established at Sambalpore, The total 
supply of fry from three centres was 331,500 against 320,000 in 1934. The figure for 
1933, however, was 382,500. Possibly the vagaries of the monsoon with alternate periods 
of drought and flood over large areas accounts for much of the difference between the 
figures for 1983 and 1935 in spite of an additional distribution centre. There was a wel- 
oome increase in the demand for larvicidal fish from 1,586 in 1934 to 3,000 in 1936 . 


The U. P. Administration Report 1935 

Stoiiliitio iuftuenoe in Congress politics in the United Provinoes is reviewed at 
some length in the Administration report for 1935. There is an increasing pre- 
tamos on the part of Congressmen for work among the rural rather than among 
the ufbtn population. 

The .political situation, it says, continued to canse no anxiety and there was a 
marked decrease in the more important forms of crime bnt communal relations un- 
fortunately remained strained. The various departments of Government registered 
promes within the limits set by their restricted budget 

In view of the differences of opinion held by the various groups into which it 
was Split during the .preceding year, the Congress was naturally anxious to avoid 
ard direct statement of its attitude towards many important questions of policy. To 
ensue cbsdienoe to its authority the 'Congress Working Committee at its meeting at 
Delhi in January 1935, found it uecessaty to make rules empowering it to take dis- 
ciplinary action against any ’committee or member of the Congress who acted deli- 
bemtely in opposition to the official programme and decisions of the Congress. The 
tufty other 'decision .of importance reached there was that the Congress should occupy 
jll Places of power and vantage in its ‘'struggle for freedom to assert the dominating 
wm of the people”. This decision was made publio in a statement issued by Dr. 
Ansari and other Congress leaders in July 1935. 

CoNomns Dibsenbioks 

Prom the moment the Jane meeting of the United Provinces Congress Committee 
tedded on Laoknow as the venue for the forty-ninth session of the Indian 
national Congress. Lucknow was the scene of bickerings between the local rival 
parties in connection wrth the offioe of Chairman of the Reception Committee. The 
differences were ultimately patched up by the election of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
te the post but a further dispute arose ever the proportionate representation of 
parties on the Committee. Several c ommittee meetings at Lucknow which were 
marked by stormy scenes, having failed to come to an amicable settlement, a meeting 
of the Provincial Congress Committee held at Agra In November 1935 decided to 
form a board of five “dictators” with absolute power to control and carry on the 
work of the Congress in this province and to make all the arrangements for the hold- 
ing of the next Congress session. 

Personal rivalries and disoord were not confined to Lucknow bnt were also a feature 
of several District Congress committees, and in a few cases culminated in assaults in 
connection with the local board elections. A number of opposition parties such as the 
“Congressmen's Party” in Allahabad, the “Independent Congress Party” in Jhansi 
and the “Congress Kisan Party” in Meerut had been constituted and so acute were 
the differences between the different sections of the Congress, that a Provincial Civic 
Board composed of five prominent Congressmen of this province was formed to no- 
minate canditates and to condnct elections. The disagreements however whioh soon 
arose between the Civic Board and several district Congress committees, notably 
those at Allahabad and Cawnpore led to the resignation of some members of the 
Provincial Congress Committee and of the Provincial Civic Board. Some measure of 
harmony was ultimately. restored after protracted negotiation of the Civic Board with 
additional powers. Although in some places successful, the Congress Party on the 
whole 'achieved little ; and in some districts notably lost ground. 

Socialist Party 

One of the important developments of the year was the growth of the Congress 
Socialist Party. This Dirty gained in influence by the transfer of the office of the 
General Secretary of the All-India Congress Socialist Party from Patna to Bena- 
res. A meeting of the Executive Committee held in Benares in July passed several 
resolutions which affirmed that the policy of the party was to wreck the reforms, 
to organise the peasants and workers in one corporate mass to overthrow the forces 
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p* landlords and* ^ ot P €mn,s ' debts tad tbs ellmlBstten 

held in villages and tahasik socialists took advantages of politioal confer* 

Jgfther their own propaganda. A ci^mdai*' ; nn,or !\* <>r peasants anilaboorere and 
®*®oral Secretary emphasised the ^>Y . Mr. Jai Prakash Marain as 

lDe . 99«^hst party's omiaaitinn tn fh* ~ 


- Secretary emphasised the b Y . Ktah. M • 

evolutionary unionism’* as laid dor J ^ | r o,>,,0Sltl ? a th<? prinoiplee of those 

the looTbo.* A* * «salt of 

moderated 
were re* 
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towns and districts." Th? £l!?S V"**™"* wi or«»nii.Tio Mb,*S 
° 0m i?i l ! ta i. he V?u* "W of each district? 1 ° SS m ® mbors WM oontinued in order to 

•nd Oorihjm in he r tbrwv ^ssociatioa were established in Itattra 

schools were started in Haldwani and tha 0 ’ a* JjPFK Subs equently a few weaving 
garh and a denot in '«?»?* * . ®. ^S ra district, an industrial school at Aii- 

mthe provinoe°aod the d nrovi^nild S n^ ,at • IO • ^, however, *JL as met with little snoots* 

the pr«ideutahi^R«S f t & Hindtt JJ* h T bh V WM held at Oawnpore in April under 
P«v^of ?b.^^^vP^.S ! M hhi 2‘. ***«« B'lrma. Its rosofisT 


Ucu^r^tenSd^rinTfh^r,.?"^ di »o«ssed throughout the year and received par- 
ment wbose »mof5mSS* 0 th ™„ passage of the Government of India Bill through Par'i*. 
to have intensified*''.?.*' 8 T ere j a e * ed *be Congress and advanced Liberal organs 
For the restfW. unsatisfactory and retrograde character of the Bill, 

proval but wera^Hta 7i. ransed fr ?7 " st / on * condemnation to qualified ap- 
the Rewrt of fti Inin? n 8 ^ • e .!? et,tl0 „ ^ L 0 ^ tho8e «"?*«« by the publication of 
were tfe increased ?«?' S Committee The features selected for particular attack 
lead iuoreased^aMtfcn* »k°J t e atlm ! n| stration involved in the proposals as likely to 
ted to retani 8 ® 0 " ,m « rc '® 1 . nafeguards in favour of Britain aa saloula- 

wftnM w ^etuato ,nd ll P , mbnt °. f " M,onal trad<J « end the communal award whloh 
uia perpetuate and even accentuate communal tension. 

LiiZ, h | lle n. th8 r C ? Pgre88 , paperB • °P® n 'y «l»ooated the wreckin' of the constitntiwi, 
frg pap ”‘«f. * rtt| e were in favour of working it with a view to semiring the 
followJ^fhf 6 ? ihi?3 ° f ad ' ranc ®. d a &d nationalist opinion. Muslim papers iu general 
MmiA nn.rfui # press subject to some criticism of detail and the expression in 
, n ®S e s8ity for countering the danger of Hindu domination in pro - 
mhO, **!!!!? l 0 doited Provinces by returning to the legislature only representatives 
* wlied upon to safeguard Muslim interests. Such papers as support 
§Si7^?i5 nt ts f? tlier with certain important independent organs claimed that the 
5fi l JI2? W P rov,de a substantial improvement on the present constitution, defended 
fl£n i y f0gua T < * s » a8 i , receS8 sry, and, deprecating a policy of obstruction, pleaded for 
genuine ana wholehearted co-operation in working the new constitution. 

• The question whether Congressmen should or should not accept office under the 

«ew Constitution was mnnh riismiBfiAri fhp moro infliiAnfinl Atrnnet ♦ha aviramiaf 


Against Zamwdari 


in 


^iere was a considerable increase in the volume and intensity of the propaganda 
the extremist Hindi papers directed against the established order and in particular 
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against the ‘samradari’ system sod Indian States. In their comments on the eooao- 
mid depression these papers attempted to prove that the poverty of the agrionltnrai 
and labouring daises ooold be removed only by the reorganisation of the State in ac- 
cordance with oommnnistio principles. Communism was in ‘fact extolled in some 

S arters as the panacea for all the ills from which society and the country softer, 
e number of advocates of this creed was increased by the conversion ef n number 
of the older papers and by the appearance of several new papers, two being in 
Xuglish, of Soofalistio views. The propaganda was in some cases direot bat was often 
cloaked in the guise of stories and biographies of Communists like Lenin. Stalin, and 
Karl Marx or took the form of reproducing their speehea and writings. 8eversl 
papers sought to represent Russia as a modern Utopia* for peasants and labourers, 
published eulogistic aoooonts of Russian institutions and administration and of the 
part played by young men in establishing a oommnnistio regime. The same papers 
denounced the Indian National Congress as a ‘bourgeois’ institution and niged that 
freedom could only be scoured by olass war and the oiganisation of peasants and 
workers. Indian Ruling Chiefs were denounced as enemies of nationalism and their 
existence as the negation of democracy. 

Bubal Dsvblopkeky 

The Government’s rural development Boheme was widely discussed. Fears were 
entertained that most of the money would be spent on the salaries of the staff rather 
than on ameliorating the condition of the rural population. Congress organs sought 
to represent the scheme as a counterblast to Mr. Gandhi’s Village Industries As- 
sociation and alleged that Government’s main object on allotting one orore of rupees 
to this work was to* re-establish and maintain their own hold over the rural area, 
gome influential Muslim papers on the other hand, looked upon Mr. Gandhi’s scheme 
as s political device to further the interests of the Congress and commended the 
wisdom of Government in thwarting it by its own measures for rural uplift. 

Comments on the Italo- Abyssinian War were marked by condemnation of 
Italy, sympathy with the Abyssinians and oritioism of the attitude of Franoe, Britain 
and the League of Nations. 
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Educational Progress in India 

Education in India 1934-35 

A glance at the provincial education reports of 20 years ago and a comparison of 
W lTi,2l e S e f° rts * for tho years 19:<3 ’ 34 * ould ** ho ' T that provinces long : — — 


aea as backward have in many ways come up to the level of advanced provinces, 
says the report prepared by the Govornment of India on Education in India for the yew 
April 31st lw3 to March 31st 19.14. “Communities which scarcely ever recorded pupils 
above the primary stage now have considerable representation at tho university stage, 
t ntouchabinty has been definitely eradicated in several provinces in so far as the 
schools are concerned, and the progress of education amongst the depressed classes 
has been considerable. Women’s education 1ms spread with remarkable rapidity and 
the educationally backward communities amongst women, such ns Muslim women, 
have shown immense improvement. Physical instruction and athletics have developed 
out of all recognition and movements lilio the Olympic organisations, the Boy Scouts 
movement, the Girl Guides movement, the Red l ’Voss movement, etc., have taken 
firm root. Village life has widened nud schemes for rural uplift, village club, thrift 
societies and even village broadcasting are no longer unknown. 

“The necessity for the trained teacher has been recognised almost everywhere and 
the numbers of trained teachcis have been more than doubled. Considerable advanoe 
has been made in scientific research and in Technology and in their application to 
industry. The need for caution in the quantitative expansion of mass education has 
been fully recognised and consolidation and concentration are being attempted in 
most provinces. The evil of waste, stagnation and wastage which were scarcely re- 
cognised or diagnosed 20 years ago have been tackled ana are being tackled ‘ with 
signs of ultimate success in most parts of India. There is however, it is true, a 
general dissatisfaction with many of the existing conditions. Universities are over- 
crowded, secondary education is too stereotyped, primary education is still too little 
related to the surrounding conditions of life and unemployment presents a grave 
problem. But there has been very real progress. Education is much more widespread 
and India is not alone in having to face difficult problems in education arising out 
of world depression and financial stringency. “It is satisfactory” continues the re- 
port “at least that the whole of India is now considering very seriously educational 
reconstruction and that a machinery has been created for tho co-operation of every 
part of India in an attempt to solve some of the outstanding problems.” 

During the year under review the total number of educational institutions increased 
by 1,377 against a fall of 2,445 in the previous year. u The mere increase in the 
nnmber of institutions is no index of progress” opines the Educational t Commissioner 
with the Government of India. The large fall in the previous year in Madras, for 
example, was mainly due to a deliberate policy of providing a better and more 
economic distribution of schools. There has been a further fall in the # nnmber 
of institutions in four provinces and the totAl number of institutions in India 
would have again declined but for an increase of 1,599 institutions in Bengal. 
Only one other province 6hows a considerable increse 179 in Bihar and Orissa 
which is entirely accounted for by a rise iu the number of unrecognised schools. 
Although, leaving aside Bongal, there has been a decrease in the number of institu- 
tions, there has been a verv satisfactory increase in the number of pupils, an increase 
of 319,358 as against an increase of only 86.995 in the previous year. Taking recog- 
nised institutions alone, the increase was 299,659 as against 69,671 in the previous 
year. In spite of a decrease of 457 institutions in Madras its total enrolment increased 
by 103J075 and Bombay with a decrease of 83 institutions increased its enrolment 
bv 34332 ” 

3 Between the years 1032 and 1933 all provinces and administrations except Delhi, 
Coorg and the minor administrations, showed a heavy fall in total expenditure, bat 
during the year 1933-34 all previnces and administrations showed a considerable 
increase in total expenditure except the United Provinces, Burma aad Assam. In 
spits of the prerailing economic depression end »n Jh e mew gar hsjd Of 

the population there has been some considerable improvement in ability of provincial 
governments to provide additional funds for education. 
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Th. following table thowt 
sromsot fond on education 
too provinces : 

Province. 


Madns 

Boaibty 

tr. p. 

• Punjab 
Burma 
B. ft 0. 

0. P i% 
1mm 
N. V. F. P. 


Province. 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 

Burma 

BIO. 

0. P. 

1mm 
N. W. F. P. 


for the years 1987 sad 1934 the expenditure from gov- 
and the percentage of total revenue spent on education in 


1987 

Total Govt. Sxpenditure. 


908 

199 

148 

196 

161 

95 

72 

72 

26 

1934 

Total Govt, expenditure. 

Laths. 

246 

176 

135 

196 

160 

68 

55 

44 

28 

19 


Percentage of total 
revenue spent on education. 
Per cent 

13.3 

19.6 

14.0 

17.2 

13J9 

9.4 

12.5 

U2 

102 


Percentage of total 
revenue spent on education. 
Per oent 

15.9 

12.1 

14.9 
17.6 

14.0 

6.8 

11.1 

102 

14.0 

11.0 


Between 1933 and 1934 the largest increase of recent years in the enrolment to 
Universities has occurred and the total number of students in the universities has 
risen bv 6 851 to 113.328. The only falling off in numbers has ooonrred in Daooa, 
Delhi, the Osmania University, the Andhra Universitv and the Annamalai University, 
and the total fall in these five universities amounted to only 36?. On the other hand 
the Calcutta University alone showed an inorease of 4,104 and the Punjab and Bombay 
Universities have eaoh increased nearly 1,000. Fortunately expansion has been aooom- 
panied by the institution of new types of oonraes, including scientific and technologi- 
cal courses, whioh are to be welcomed as providing not only more variety bnt more 
praotioal courses related to research and industry. 


Urzxflotmx5t 

The problem of the eontinued unemployment of large numbers of University pro- 
ducts has continued to exeroise the minds of all those responsible for the oontrol of 
higher education. The time is ooming, says the report, when the question of deliber- 
ate restriction most be seriously considered both in the interests of effioienoy and in the 
interest of lessening eduoated unemployment It is usually urged that snob restriction 
will particularly adversely affeot poor scholars and scholars coming from backward 
eommuniffih Aotnally this objection ia not a very valid one, since an expansion 
of the present system which exists in many colleges of reservations, free pieces and 
scholarships should meet any difficulties whioh stand in the way of clever hut poor 
scholars and scholars from educationally backward communities. 

A comparison of the figures for the year under consideration with tnose for the 
last few yean shows that the total number of male candidates for the university exa- 
mination, excluding the matriculation, is more or lees oonstant whereas the number of 
girls is showing an appreciable inmate every year. In general, girls have shown 
bettor revolts than hoys. The pass peroentagss for girls in the various university es*» 
situations are oooaidenHy Jbetter than those for boys. 
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The Indian students studying in the United Kingdom daring 1133-34 unmbmd 
1J03 as against 1*478 in the previous year. The Indian students Known to be studying 
in Navopa iaoreaaed from 111 to 115 and the number ot Indian stndenta in the uni- 
ted States of Amerioa inoreased from 101 to 1GB. 

The number of primary schools for boys inoreased by 344 and their enrolment in- 
massed by 2I4JB17. These increases oompare favourably with a decrease of 2£99 in 
the number of schools in the previous year and with an inoreased enrolment of only 
26JG04. It is also satisfactory that the increase in enrolment of boys is not oonfined 
to the lowest classes bat is shared by all the five primary classes. 

The average number of pupils per school, is abnormally tow. For India as a 
whole it to only 60, white in Japan, for example, it to over 300. If the primary 
aohoob in the provinces were better organised and larger in stoe a great deal of 
waste in expenditure could be avoided. In Bengal, for example, if the primary 
sohools had the same average in number as Bombay 1,700.000 more pupils would as 
under instruction withont the provision of any additional schools. Similarly Bihar 
and Orissa would have more than double their present number ot pupils at sohool if 
the province had the same average as Central Provinces. 

As regards co-education, the report Bays that experience has shown that one 
special factor which militates against larger enrolments in the primary schools in 
both advanced and backward provinces to the attitude of teachers and the inspectorate 
towards separate hoys* sohools and sep&iate girls' sohools. Except in a very limited 
number of areas there to at the present time Tittle prejudice against oo-eduoation in 
the lowest Primary classes but it is common to find that in rural areas in whioh 
there are only boys' primary sohools no endeavour is being made to encourage 
the girls of sohool age to attend the boys' sohools. Similarly, in rural areas in whioh 
there are only girls' primary schools no endeavour is made to euoourage the boys of 
school age to attend the girls’ ^schools. ..... 

The backward position of girto in eduoation as oompared with the position of boys 
has for many years occupied the attention of the Provinces. While unfortunately 
there still remains a wide discrepancy between the relative position of boys and girls 
there are encouraging signs that the attention paid to girls’ eduoation iu recent years 
had not gone unrewarded. The rate of progress of girls’ eduoation has, in a number 
of provinces, become quicker than that of boys. The number of institutions for girls 
has largely inoreased. Oo-eduoation at the primary stage has become far more com- 
mon and the number of women teachers has been largely augmented. The total 
amount expended on girls' education has risen in most provinces in suite of the finan- 
cial stringency and provinoes whioh a few years ago could show hardly any progress 
In the higher eduoation of women are now sending out nearly as many women as the 
other more forward provinoes. There are, in fact, definite signs that the womens 
movement in India in all its aspects has created an awakening of ideas which is over- 
ruling custom and prejudice and whioh is manifesting itself in the increased willing- 
ness of ail o tosses of the community to have their girls and women educated. 

Between 1933 and 1934 the total expenditure on institutions for girls has inoreased 
in nil provinoes except in the United Provinces. The total expenditure for British 
Ifwlto shows an increase of £to. 11.18 lakhs in 1934 as against a fall of nearly 13 .|*|ths 
in 1933 To this increase Bombay contributed Ks. 3.17 lakhs, Punjab Bs. 1.77 tokhs, 
Madras Bs. 1J9 tokhs and Bengal Rs. 0.79 lakhs. 

Muslim EoucaVion 

A* regards the Vadim Eduoation, the total enrolment has declined in.Bombjy, the 

tndto unrecognised inatitationa. In i9l7 there were only. 6.212 Muslim .ghu Un.ia 

Sail the major provinces b« oonaide^y thj^tal nnmbm of V«Um 

girls under ins truction in India inoreased between 1933 ana . 7 ajocq 

KeSMrttdtw eioludedfromtheSgnrM die totaHnormaa 

Th. position in the Punjab » parhapn the Lmte < insteao tStte tta taS 

msnyyeers had tho lowest porcontago of Muslim g»» manuouwi w 
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Muslim population in India and yet'in 1934 the Punjab had the largest number of 
Muslim ladies reading at the university stage and at the secondary stage. 

There, has been an increase of over 09.000 students belonging to depressed classes 
during the year as against an inorease of under 13.000 in the previous year. 


Education in Madras 1934-35 


The Government of Madras, in their review of the report on eduoation&l progress 
in the Presidency between 1934-35, observe 

In the year under review, a Bill to amend the Madras Elementary Education Act, 
1920, was passed into law. The Amending Act which has recently been brought into 
force gives Government power to order in any specified area the introduction of a 
modified form of compulsion under which children who have attended Bohool for a 
prescribed period should not be withdrawn from school before they complete their 
Bchool-age. It is hoped in this way to check the appalling wastage in elementary 
education and to diminish the number of those who spend a year or two (or in some 
cases less) at an elementary school and then relapse iu a few years’ time and for the 
rest of their lives into a state of permanent illiteracy. 

The number of students reading in Arts Colleges showed a decrease during the 
year. This may bo attributed partly to the general financial depression and partly to 
the increasing realization on the part of parents that the possession of a University 
degree is not a sure road to employment and a successful career in life, la any 
oase, the slight reduction in the number of students in the first grade Arts Colleges 
from 9,209 to 8.847 is not a matter for regret. 

Substantial changes were made in the S. S. L. O. scheme and the modified soheme 
was pat into operation in the fourth form of secondary schools during the year under 
review. Binoe the close of the year the 8. S. L. C. Board has reported that the 
modified soheme is not altogether satisfactory and has recommended that it might be 
held in abeyance pending further consideration. The Government have accepted this 
recommendation. The number of pupils under instruction in secondary schools for 
boys decreased from 179,411 in 1933-84 to 177,220. 

There was a farther increase in the nnmber of pupils attending elementary schools 
for boys. Compulsory elementary education for boys of school-age was newly intro- 
duced during the year in Bezwaaa municipality. The schemes prepared by the local 
officers of the Department for the consolidation and conoentration of elementary 
schools in municipal areas were under examination by Government daring the year 
under review. The Government are glad that several local bodies have realized the 
usefulness of schemes of consolidation of schools and are taking steps to give effect 
to them as is evidenced by the reduction in the number of elementary schools for 
boys from 43,976 to 43,787 accompanied by an increase iu strength from 2,338,608 
to 2,417,410. 

The number of elementary sohools for girls has similarly decreased from 5,464 to 
5,386 bat here again the strength has risen from 374,430 to 381,013. The girls 



oommdnd to local bodies and private agencies maintaining schools the desirability o^ 
employing women teachers in theiower standards of boys’ schools, more particularly 
where there is an appreciable number of girls reading iu these standards. The 
pmotioe of employing men teaohers in girls’ sohools shotud be definitely [discontinued 
and those men teachers who are at present teaching in girls’ sohools, of whom 
there are far too many, should be provided with posts in boys’ schools. 

The total number of girls reading in secondary schools was 26^37 [as compared 
with 98,198 i» 1933-34 The total number of girls under instruction in *111 grades of 
schools rose by about 5 per cent. 

There was aa increase in the number of Mohammedan pupils in slsmsntary sohools 
hot the number in seoondat? sohools showed a deorsase. 
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It Is gratifying to note ;that the number of pupils of the scheduled outes reeding 
In schools not speoisllj intended for them hss ageia risen b j about $ per cent owr 

jolthe flSdV Buropesn Education the year was noteworthy for tie admission of 
men teachers for the first time into the Doveton Training School, Madras. 

The Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European Education met twioo during 
the year. 


Education in Travancore 1934-35 

A marked me jase in the strength of English Schools, the introduction of Hindi as 
a second language iu certain schools, provisions of free medical treatment in Uospiuus 
and rapid progress in women’s education are the important features of thoroport for 
1934-33 of the Travancore Education Department wluch has been recorded by tne 

° Daring tiie year under review there was a heavy fall under reoeiptsonwoount of 
the redaction of the rates of school fees as a temporarv measure, dne to the general 
financial depression. The concession invoked not only Iobs in the 
mental Schools but also additional expenditure by way of compensation to private 
management for loss of fee income. 

Collegiate Education 

The number of students attending the Colleges affiliated to the Madras ^“versity 
w as 2,792 at the end of 1110 against 2,815 at the end of 1109. There 
fall of only 23. The principle of restnoting admissions to the Junior Intermediate 
and Junior B. A. Classes of the Government Colleges by slightly raiSft °ff 
for admission was accepted by the Government for the first wjjje, The failaai 

wer&however, very moderate in character as only those candidates who had failed 
more than twice in the S. S. L. C. or the Intermediate Examination were refusjd 
admissi on into the Junior Inter, or the Junior B. A. Class. Even n PP J 
above restrictions exceptions were made mainly in the case of backward communities 

^kSdSbTinspeotion was conducted during the year in all the Oe||ege«- Jj* 
St^obof the Sanskrit College was transferred to the control of the Devaswom 

*Cto* number of KoglUh Sohoole during 

total number of pupils under instruction in ffiem 68B93 »>. three 

and 63JB31 pupite in 1109. The number of English Schools thus increased by 
•mi the strength in them by 6062 in 1934-33. 

Receipts and Expenditures 

She total expenditure of the Wneattan Denortowt amoante d to Ra. 

£ fS& SStft 

--Efigejataft tar-raJ JSfcgyc w 
■tafeuasftfft- 5 l-, , Wo£. t u’£§ 


the < 




jof Mb under instruction dnifog the year under review was tAlil 

; Sr 1100 and Mil in 1105 shorn* ft steady fasiums 2ir5 
“) from year to year. (Mitioitioa m kfiHf pinM in al type* of 
“ ^ attention was Mag paid to pass and athletics in all gWatoob, 
Schools, during the year. 

inoraaas la the number of Mahnmadana aadsr instruction at afl 

stages infng tbs year. The number of Mahomedan girls under in struction in T 
Sshoris wm 840 as against 99 hi the pterions year.^Re numl 

baofcwar d pupils leading in all stages of ednoathm also shoved t 

The toad lumber or: reeognbed institutions in the State during the ; 
sad the number under instruction 8,74,317. There was thus a teu f 
her of Institutions by SO, dne mainly to the abolition of ovarii 
vuraaeular schools but the total number of pnpila under ia 

Ujk9 over the figure for the previous year. The percentage of the total 

pupfls te the total population in 1110 K E. was 132 aa against 18.7 In 1100. 


of depressed sad 

huff. 


Education in Mysore 1934-35 

__j Ooverament are aware of the need of the Department for more money for 
addition to staff, equipment and aooommodation and are doing whatever is possible 
under the unfavourable financial conditions now prevailing. They are pleased to 
observe that with the resources available the Department has. under the guidance of 
the Director, Mr. N. & Snbba Bao, dona aflteient and satisfactory wort during the 
year”. This ia the observation of the Government of Mysore in their review of tto re- 
port on the working of the Department of PttbHo Instruction daring the year 18 84* 8 1, 
famd on the 10th/ March 1936. 

The Government also express their thanks to the members of tue nubile who oo- 
operatod with the Department and aupplaamntod the efforts of the Government in 
e arns fit rin a tiftH i 

Pboubt Sokools 

The number of primary aohoola showed a alight 4411 by four from 6£64 to I 
but there was a noticeable increase in the strength by 
849£73. Of these, 5.736 schools were for hoys (with a i 
schools for girls (with a strength of 32,857). Classified a 

wars 5J088 Kannada aohoola, 028 Urdu, 7 Telogu, 9 Tamil and one 

Tim percentage of boys in the primary aohoola to the total male population of abhool- 
going age, muonhded at 15 per oent of the total population, was 43JS as against 434 
u the year previous. 

The Government observe that the finances of some of the local Education Authori- 
ties, particularly of the Sbimoga District whioh baa a large minus balanoo, are not 
amfaotory. It baa also not been possible for the Government, the review states, in 
the present conditions of finance to meet the entire cost of the soheme aa dmbed by 
some of the Loos! Idaoatten Authorities. The Government point out that the 
Local Education Authorities have to augment their resources aa contemplated hi the 
p— aktim. Pmoaftls for i law of foes in tho MnnioinaT areaa have 

beenrsoeivid^£omthe Looai Ednoation Authorities of CUMSS^mStmmd EM* 
Dfetriote and fiuN an ond«r oonaidaratioa. 

Ia rkw, fcowmr, at tha p matin dound far prioarj aohoob, a anhwaa pnmni 
bj th* Dinotor for spring mwmj new or gnot-in-aid aohoob aa MMNaia 
dnaad atm ia tha State, aidad aohoob bteag Monad aa Iwmlnimlal - a — J r hair 

“* * “ «Tw5HH»S»aiiii 
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Xmciwer or Onu 

. ™?M2 »gP»r«te whoota for girts oi all grades of odooalion with a tote) 

!$M8P£w > r a V£ (o L« w ^ m , <j 19 "w® b*y«> •» ngafnet 683 eehoob with iatraatek 
of 3SB14 finoludio* 889 hove) h tto ownon year. The Ml in tbo ante of gfi* ! 
Z 2~ « to thesmsksmstions of several girls' school with the boys' sohoob. 
■™ Government ere gild to note that the number of girls seeking ad m i ss ion it in* 
onsniiK » all grades of I institution* and But girts aro freely storing iato boys' 
schools to p taoee whose there .are no separata institutions for them, 
o. “Ppndltaw i on education for women (unlading Univoraity education) was 

Rs. &98,I85 (exclusive of todireot expenditure such as scholarships, buildings and equip- 
ment) as against Rs. 6R3£O0 in the previous: year. 

A sum of Rs. 5.74434 or 11.71 per cent , of the total direct expenditure on odnoa- 
tion was spent on Muslim education. 

The scout Movement the Government observe, continued to be popular and was 
progress during the yoar. The Girl Guide movement which was organis- 
ed in 193* progressed remarkably well. 


ExrBNDITITO 

Tho total expenditure both d ; root and indirect on Tublio Instruotion (including 
that on University education) amounted to Ks. 63.80,131. On an average, there was 
one school for every 3.8 sq. miles in area and 832 porsous of the total population. 
One oat of every 3.3 of tho copulation of school-going age was under tamruotion, 
and the proportion was 1 in 20.24 as against 20.59 in the previous year. The per- 
centage of boys undor instruction to tho total male population was 7.6, that of females 
to the female population was 22 and that of boys and girls under instruction to the 
Imputation was 4.9. 

The avorago cost of education per head of population was Rs. 0-15-11 aa against 
Re. 1-1-3 in the previous year. Of this amount a sum of Rs. 0-12-6 was met from 
State funds as against Rs. 0-13-7 in 1933-31. 

In conclusion, tho Government observo that they aro glad to learn that the ad- 
ministration of Primary Education by the Local Education Authorities and School 
Boards was satisfactory and that there was hearty oo-opo ration and harmonious re- 
lationship between the departmental officers and these bodies, and the members of 
the Local Education Authorities took keen intorost in the discussions at meetings. 


Educational Reconstruction in Burma 


Suggestions of far-reaching importance touching practically overy aspect of educa- 
tion, genoral ami technical, in Burma aro maao in the Report of vernacular and 
Vocational Educational KeorganisationfcCbmmitteo which was issued to the Press in 
June 1936. 

The report lavs considerable stress of the need for fbo development of vocational 
and technical education in agricnlturo and animal hnshudry and other taehnSoal 
occupations in the provinoe. It suggests the constitution of a eentral education 
authority with effective powers of control to roduce illiteracy, and to rotate education 
to life and oocupation in Burma It reeommenda the constitution of a spocisl oom- 
mittee by Government to make plans for the development of wireless broadcasting as 
aa and potent adjust to tho education, service and the other ■octal aad 

technical services directed by Government. . , tM , 

tuting the Oouncil of Miuisters, with the Ministers of Education as ftyid wt be 
constituted with effective powers of control, snpervwion sad 
the improvement of tho Secretariat of the Bow* WnostiM^to i^re mow 
continuity sad consistency of educational poUoy. It ^ reviews , snd mnuim tte 
inspectorste sad its functions and makes proposals to devitop me emoisnof of toe 
inspectorate and tho utility and efficiency of instruction in the sch oo ls . 


MB EDUCATIONAL raOONSTSUCndN IN BURMA. 

The Committee proposes (fast the constitution and powers of local education 
authorities bo adjusted so that appropriate and equitable representation of all pnbfio 
and private interests in education shall be achieved and to the end that the adminis- 
tration of education bp local bodies shall be direoted solely to the educational welfare 
of the children and be nn-iflfiuenoed by considerations which are irrelevant 

Educational provision in “excluded* areas and in backward areas whioh are 
outside the rural self-governing areas is examined and fntnre policy is suggested. 
The Committee makes a thorough examination of the problems of illiteracy and of 
‘wastage’ and wastefulness in the primary vernacular schools and suggests various 
proposals. They recommend ways and means that should be adopted by local autho- 
rities to complete in accurate survey of existing educational provision and deficien- 
cies In their jurisdiction. Plans are formulated and measures are described whioh 
should be initiated immediately to attack illiteracy and stop ‘wastage* and to com- 
mence development that will pave the way eventually, in progressive stages and 
during period of 5, 10, 15 and more years towards compulsory education for all. 
The first stage recommended is, under legislative authority, looal option sohemes of 
compulsory attendance for three years after voluntary enrolment. This is designed 
in the first place to consolidate the existing system of primary schools and to oreato 
a sound foundation for farther development 

Different Stages of Education 

The Committee makes detailed proposals to bring about oo-ordination and re- 
organisation of the system of sohools and reconstruction of curricula for the co- 
ordinated and re-organised system. The reconstruction visualises the diversification 
of the existing single-track book-lore curriculum of the Anglo-vornaonlar and English 
schools and the bringing of the pupil of the Vernacular school into the general and 
particular streams of a homogenous education system and to relate schooling more 
intimately to life and occupation and leisnre in Burma. The reorganisation of the 
existing differentiated system of schools in a co-ordinated yet divorsified system of 
primary schools for children aged 6 to 11 years, of post-primary sohools for adoles- 
cents aged 11 to 15 years, and of vocational and pre-University schools for youths 
aged 15 to 18 and more years of age is suggested. The construction implies the 
separation of 'intermediate* education from University education proper and tho 
conduct of ‘intermediate* oonrses and the part of the existing high school courses 
in selected high sohools throughout the province. The liberal and cultural subjects 
will remain the foundation of the ourricula. The place of languages in the cnrnoula 
is discussed and adjustments of existing courses are suggested. Science courses with 
appropriate content related to conditions in Burma, it is suggested, should beoomo 
compulsory components of the curricula. Physical education, personal and pnblio 
hygiene and praotioal instruction in a craft or an art, it is argued, should be part of 
the education of every pupil in primary and post. primary sohools. 

The training of teachers and the re-organisation of training to equip teachers to 
fulfil the role prescribed for them in the re-organised and re-oonstructea schools are 
discussed at length and comprehensive proposals are made touching not only the 
training of all grades of teachers in the publio service of educations but also the 
many matters concerning the teaching profession. 

Financial Policy 

The report reviews the financial policy of Government in regard to vernaonfar 
education since the inception of local self-governing authorities and recommends that 
the principle that local authorities are responsible for the whole cost of vernacular 
education should be modified and that the finanoe of vernaoular education should be 
based as it is based in other demooratio systems of ednoation, on a system of 
authoritative central and delegated local administration and financial responsibility. 
The committee propose that vernaoular primary ednoation should be based on a 
system oimentrai taxes and local rates and that to imbue looal authorities with the 
realities of their responsibilities as self-governing administrators of education, local 
authorities should be directly responsible for the raising of their share of the oost of 
vernacular primary ‘education. 

The representatives of non-Burmese communities, namely European, Anglo-Indian 
and Indian, feel that if the reoommendations of the Committee are put into offset, 
a great deal of the discontent now prevailing among minority groups in connection 
with educational provision and administration will disapear. 
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Welcome Addren 

ni, Vice-Chancellor of the Agra University, Chairman of the Reception 
dooming the delegates gavo a survey of the great scientific discoveries in 
in recent years and thoir immenso effect on praotioal Hfo, changing the 
very face of the earth. But the final mystery eluded the scientist's grasp ana the 
Pandoras Box remained closed. He added that they wore not nearer the end of their 
perplexity when told that what they saw were probably in point of events, in geome- 
moal configuration, mere depressions in the vortex of energy. Practically lifo was 
healthier, more efficient and more comfortable to-day, but the aspect of things had 
entirely changed and the old machinery of social lifo had been suddenly thrown out 
of gear, and there was maladjustment of human personality which had yet to find a 
level in the new environment. 

Scientific methods, Said Dr. Basil, had demolished the old religion and moral ideas 
were dominated by personal god but religion had failed to develop and fill the gap left 
by Science, because scientific ideas had been isolated from religion by habit, tradition 
and inertia, weakening the strongest social force and leaving social expediency as the 
only guide to action and social decorum as the only restraint on emotional expression. 

Another non adjustment, Dr. Basu pointed out, was in the balance of human per- 
sonality. Hero science was up against greater difficulty, battling with human passions 
ana emotions but without such adjustment, leading to intellectual and emotional 
balance man might like Faust win the world and yet be damned. Therefore work co- 
ordinating and dovetailing conclusions of all sciences was necessary. But neither the 
scientist nor the philosopher had considered it his business and this work was left to 

S rivate enterprise, working for personal profit, which was not only insufficient hut 
angerous to society. He hoped that experts would not tako up this 00 -ordination for 
the benefit of humanity. 


Dr. P. Be 
Committee, w 
various fieldi 


Presidential Address 

Tu tho course of his address Sir Upenriranath Brahmachari , the President referred 
at length to the progress of scionoe in tho different fields liko Bio-Chemistry (in 
which he doalt with the present-day conception of dictatics). Physiology, Genetics, 
Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Psychology and Mathematics, tracing tho latest develop- 
ment in each field and pointing out how they help tho treatment of diseases. 

Adverting to problem of nutrition and the problem of a perfect diet, ho made a 
reference to Indian dietary and said : , 

“Nearly 90 years ago, Chevers taught that the dietary of the Hindus with a vory 
moderate quantity of animal food was the fittest for a tropical climate. TJus no 
wrote : ‘It is certain, that the law-givors, who prescribed for the people of India a 
diot consisting mainly of vegetables and water, the lighter kinds of animal food, snort 
as fish, pigeon’s and goat’s flesh, being only occasionally introduced in moderate ouan- 
-» * -- -A— 11- as they could have done, had they studied at 

. • “ . • . ii j; .1 m.m 4na 


in tne last great wona war was nigmy exioiieu. inis m ■ 

research in the quest of minimum animal protein required for human consumption 
and the future may show that it may be influenced by climatic conditions. Recent 
researches of Berg tend to show that apart from the nature of proteins, there are 
other factors which determine tho minimum quantity of protein necessary to preserve 
nitrogenous equilibrium, such as, the particular protein tho subject is wcujtorrcd to 
faking and the ratio of inorganic bases to inorganic acids available V: < ' termed in 
the body of the subject. 


510 EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN INDIA fmoore- 

Thls brings as to the question of animat versos vegetable protein. Investigators of 
the present-day hold that, in general, piotcins of animal origin are snperior to the 
vegetable proteins for the purposes of nutrition and that the testimony of human vege- 
tarians is useless in deter mining the aaonnt of animal protein requirement of man, ' 
beoanse they were probably not vegetarians daring the firs: part o! their lives. 

u In recent times some interesting work has been done with the balanoed diets for 
Indians by Tilak and his assistants. The dietary worked oat ny them is the inclusion 
with the staple food grains in common use by the people of India, of soya-beans, 
driod skimmed milk, rice polishings, fresh ground-nut cake and preparation of sprouted 
seeds. 8noh dietaries, if confirmed, may help in solving the probtem facing large 
masses of npoplo in India, i.e., bow to obtain a reasonably good diet for 5 to 7 rupees 
a month. Aykroyd has found th Jt diets wJ» ; eh, in paper at least, adequately fulfil 
human requirements can be bought in Madras for at >ut Rs. 4 per month. Cheap 
balanced diets of this nature must, of course, bo subjected to tho test of practice. 

“Perhaps millions of the pooplc of India, especially among the poor classes, suffer 
from tho various degrees of malnutrition which leads to lessened power of resistance 
to infection. McCarrison's work in this field is wollknown. Sanitation and nutrition 
must go hand in hand in all countries especially in India, whore so many diseases, 
epidemic and endemic, prevail. 

“In India where diabetes is common, tho proper dietary of the disease is an im- 
portant snfajeot, and I shall very briefly refer to it. Since tho nponh-Tnaking discovery 
of insulin in tho treatment of tfiabotes, tho pcndulum-brirw i ngmg from the fat diet of 
Newburgh and Marsh to ‘high’ and ‘higher 1 carbo-hydrate diet of Sansnm and others. 
Recently it has been observed that administration of carbo-hydrate stimnlates the pro- 
duction of au unknown insulin-kinase, the insulin acting as a substrate in the metabo- 
lism of sugar (Himsworth). On the other hand large amounts of fat may inhibit 
tho action of insulim. On this view a ‘high’ or ‘higher’ carbohydrate diet for 
diabetes aided by insulin fiuds a rational support and it is possible that, by the adop- 
tion of such a diet, the life of a diabetic may be more prolonged and death rate from 
diabetes more reduced than what has been achieved in the present day, in spite of 
tho introduction of insuliu. 

Tracing the growth of Physiological knowledge ho said 

Recent researches have thrown light on the mechanism of the fundamental reflex 
reaction for the protection of the animals aud have sliowu how with the evolution of 
an auti-gravity mechanism and of extended movement, tho brain stem has become 
evolved to take over this increased responsibility. Magnus has analysed the various 
nervous stimuli from the periphery which aro concerned in this very delicately co- 
ordinated mechanism. Tho new data have completely revolutionised our ooncontion 
of tho nervous system, and sigus and symptoms of disease which hitherto could not 
bo properly understood, have now become capable of analysis. 

It has bocu held that tho ductless glauds aro the 'glands of our destiny’ aud that 
‘those potent overlords of our bodies are dictators of our minds and personalities’. It 
may bo possible that the future may reveal that genius, intelligence, beauty, character, 
morality, and other human characteristics arc depoudout upon diverse combina- 
tions ortho socrctious of these bodies, just as their deficiency or excess may give 
rise to diseaso. 

Tnsulin has completely changed tho prospect of tho treatment of diabetes. Tho 
discovery that Parathyroid extract mobilizes tho calcium of the bones has revolution- 
ised tho treatment of diseasos duo to calcium derangemont. 

Our knowlcdgo of tho interaction of endocrines lias increasod in recent times. I 
would just mention a remarkable fact that, as showu by Houssay and co-workcs, 
there is no glycosuria whon both tiro pituitary and the pancreas are removed, and 
further that tho injection of extract of the anterior pituitary is followed by the ap- 
pearauco of glycosuria. 

May 1 end this portion of my address by making a littlo more referenoe to tho 
pituitary, which soems to have a multiplicity of functions. It may be regarded as 
tho heaoquaters for tho hormones or the chemical messengers which control most of 
the other endocrine glands and thereby probably almost every coil .of the body. Tho 
chemistry of tho pituitary is by no means closed and it may be that the most impor- 
tant discovorios in the pituitary chapter have yet to bo written. 
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Hanriac eerTreoently hat referred to the functions attributed by thi ti 
the pituitary. we may make here a refereaoe to the 


1_T ^ *» 

the indent'! ogis of Indie who practised whet i» knowi ee Kheohsri XdiT^ 
ekuigeM the tongue slowly by preotioe tad manipulation elded hr evttte its ft»e* 
now, If n eoe — iry , end carefully introduced it into the nasopharynx. The Yogis 
claimed to have developed remarkable powers of their body end mind In this wiy, 
Did they ooaoeive that the tongue meohsnioslly stimutsted the teeoretion of the 
grandeur structures in the nasopharynx (pituitary) which might Is sat 
absorbed into the system, in the seme wsy as erdenelin is absorbed when i 
the tongue, end interact with the secretions of other endocrine fiends ? Witt 
future investigator test the validity of the above olaims ? 

The reoentlinventiou in the Rockefeller Institute for Kedioal Research Jointly by 
Carrel and Lindbergh, of a ‘Lite Chamber’, a sort of artificial body of t heart l mags 
and bloodstream* has enabled scientists for the first time to keep the organa attv^ 


functioning and even 


for a long period outside the body. 



Garrei-Lindbergh consists of the transplantation of an organ or of any part of the 
body into a sterile chamber and its artificial feeding with n nutrient fluid th 
the arteries. In this way the thyroids and ovaries of animala have boon an 
cultured, and made to grow. The perfusion fluid oonsists of protein hy__ 
products, haemin, cysteine, insulin, thyroxin, glutathione, vitamins A and 0,1 
serum and other substances according to the necessities of the particular organ to bt 
perfused. There is no doubt that tissue culture le likely to be of immense importance 
in the study ef the human * body and in the preventive and curative treatment of 


He then briefly referred to recent activities In the field of genetics and observed : 
The practical outoome of the application of the principles of ; genetics as demons- 
trated by the magnificent work in research laboratories such as those at Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Aberystwyth and Aberdeen, has been of immense value in improving 
crops and livestock. The boundless possibilities in heredity revealed by the soienoe of 
genetics have piaoed great power in the hands of breeders of plants and animals and 
they can now tell with approximate aoouraoy what to expeot from matings. This 
knowledge has revolutionised breeding in all directions, and resulted in the production 
of bigger and better plants and animals used for food, clothing or pleasure. In the 
oouroe of time man may be able to replace the natural selection of more fertile 
medioority and the artificial sterility of high-grade parents by human selection and 
the artificial fertility of high-grade parents. Sooner or later the frequenoy of the 
latter would increase in geometrioal progression and control ana guide the Qualities of 
mankind in any way it desires for the good of man. The future treogof creative 
evolution, including man’s own destiny, depends on his response to the jpw knowledge 
and on his intelligent application of genetical discoveries, in the near ar well as dis- 
tant future (Hurst). Genetics aided by better environments may also H4f»* f® Pf e ” 
vent the transmission of hereditary weakness and hereditary ^dfwMOT,lw»e of which 
are sex-linked. In this way it may lead to the production of better type of men, free 
from diseases of the mind and bedy that are propagated from father or nwther to thrir 
ohildreu and thus the difficult task of medicine for averting or curing hereditary 
diseases or diathesis will be reduced to a minimum. . , , . . 

The relation between chemical constitution of compounds and their physiolo- 

meat of diseases like tuberculosis or cancer for whiob chemioslth *}?*,** 

the present day only s limited application in gold or selenium an djead 
Orvitalline insulin free from impurities is now available. Newer tieatmentt or *p 
SSTrf and of agranulocytic angina are coining m the tteid due to 

ttw^riumDM of ohemistry. You may see the synthesis of 

SS totonw?»Metie«8 u well as eilracto from different organa of «|ia J »o^ aynttj- 
aised or isolated in a pare stato and used in medicine for tna ori i 

TrShSk torwd to the day when endocrine preparations will for oral 

SSSlo---- 1 . . 
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The Electro-cardiograph is a valuable apparatus for studying certain diseases of the 
heart A portable apparatus which can be taken to the patient’s boose and which ia 
constructed on the principle of the string galvanometer is now available. Another 
portable Electro-cardiograph based on the principle of the valve-amplifier is also 
available. 

The Electro-cardiograph has shown that traoings taken of patients dying of various 
mJadteB can demonstrate that for some time after clinical death, some oardiao activity 
oonld be registered, the duration varying from six to twenty minutes. These obser- 
vations show, that in oases in which there is cardiac stand-still during anaesthesia 
or In the new born, resuscitation may be effected by timely oardiao injection or 
needle puncture. There may be other conditions that may be discovered in fntnre 
in whioh the same may be possible. , , 

X-ray methods of analysis may be applied one day in the study of the oanoer coll 
and it ia hoped that its application may increase our knowledge of oell construction 
and oell growth, which helped by our future knowledge of the oelioidal state in living 
cells may one day strengthen our powers in combating the dreadful scourge of the 
malignant disease. The changes that take place in the tissues in cancer and other 
pathogenic conditions have been studied by this method by Clark and oo-workers. 

X-ray diagnosis has improved in the present day to an almost spectacular extent; 
and radiation therapy has now established its claim to an important place in the 
treatment of malignant disease. X-ray and radium therapy is bidding fair to displace 
the knife in the treatment of oertaiu forms of cancer. The response of tumours to 
radiation demands wide study, each type of tumour having a different response, 
both olinioally and histologically. By contrasting the sensitivity of growths with that 
of akin— in both oases using the minimum lethal dose as the standard— it has been 
possible to place tumours in different groups— radio-sensitive tumours, epitheliomata, 
adenocarcinomata and radio-resistant tumours. 

When we survey the immense development in the use of light waves, visible, 
ultra-violet. X-rays, and others in the investigation of structures and the treatment 
of disease, with their future potentialities, it may be said withont conceit— truly we 
are beginning to see through a glass less darkly. 

Mental disease, before the advent of psychology in medicine, was a terra incog- 
nita. Recent researches in psychology nave thrown a flood of light on the domain 
of psychiatry. The significance of a mental approach to the problems of psychology 
had long been misunderstood, bat to-day not only we have a better understanding 
of mental diseases by meauB of psychological method bat also we get extremely 
encouraging results in the treatment of such disorders. 

To-day a firm alliance has been concluded between medicine and psychology, and 
medical men have more and more folly recognized the necessity of studying the 
mental history of their patients. Muon work has been done in the study of the 
unconscious in many institutions, notably, the Nancy School. The aftermath of the 
great war was seen in many oases of nervous debility which are treated in famous 
otinios, e. g.« of Hadfield ana others. The power of the instincts and the inhibition 
of the- latent forces, of their release, as well as the phenomena of fatigue, have been 
thoroughly studied to the great advantage of medioaf practice and efficiency. Modern 
, psychologists and medieai men are paying more and more attention to that aspect of 
payohologioal investigation of the body-mind known as sublimation of inatinota and 
emotions. Many medical men at the present day devote themselveB as specialists to 
the nraotipe of psyoho-therapy. 

Urns the various sciences oan be of great service to Medicine. Some of them 
have contributed very substantially to the relief of -human suffering from disease. 
They oan obtain valuable findings for the olinioiau in deceased conditions which may 
be helpful Wiim , bat the responsibility finally rests with him as to how to act upon 
their findings. This shows the great importance of what is oalled to-day Clinical 
Soienoe. Anatomy, the soience of structure of the body l physiology, the science of 
function and the meeting ground of physios and chemistry in their application to 
problems of health and disease and bio-ohemiBtry, the soienoe ooncerned with the 
ohemioal processes underlying the activities of living matter, oan be of great service 
to tho clinician. In recent times, tho need for increased application of physics and 
chemistry to medioinp has grown with tremendous rapidity. 

The contribution of medicine to oivilization aided by the other sciences is great 
A healthy body means a hdalthy mind and snob minds are less likely to cause 
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external strife. There Is no donbt 

..am* tetsmts. srL'zsis && > 

The body-mind of man is the finest product of the udniMM 
farad with the most magnificent of the stars and the nobolaa. Man's aoDearavce 
eannot be regarded purposeless or accidental or as a sign of diseaseTfle SSdiaoo- 
the taw* Of notion and of relatirity as well u of radk>- telegraphy, i£lk£t3£ 
phony, eTiAtton andtele rUion. He wsfoMs the oonatitation of tEa atari ead the 
netaJae, million* ud uuUfams of miles away from the earth. He calculate* tin weight 
and temperature of the stars and determines their ages. He finds out the constitution 
of the stoma and discovers the cosmic rays. He smashes the %tom mi prodaom 
new radio-active elements. He transforms one element into another. Ho mar. one 
day, he able to determine the mathematics of the atom by means of hia o al on la to r. 
He tries to find ont when and how primordial life came into extstenoe. He tafia the 
story of the oldest man who existed in the earth a million years ago. and girts the 
history of his evolution. He discovers the chromosomes and finds one the struotni os 
that are responsible for heredity. He discovers and dissects- the micro-organisms of 
disease, and finds the defensive mechanism against their attacks. He studies the 
specific carbohydrates and proteins, and tries to discover the structure of the viruses 
and the baotonophage. He discovers the treatment of diseases once considered 
incurable. He records tho electric changes of the brain oortex of man in various 
cerebral states, and may one day record human thoughts on a sensitive plate. Ho 
studies the endocrine glands, and synthesizes their secretions. He may one day 
be able to influence the sex of the embryo at his .will. He outturn the organ* of 
the body and studies their growth in vitro. Ponce de Loon did not porhaps search 
for the impossible and unattainable whon he sought the fountain of eternal youth, 
for man one day will conquer old. age, disease and death. Though I dare not say what 
the 'final scorer is likely to be yet tho bodymind of man must be to-day tho consum- 
mation of the work of the Great Design. In this most complicated machino in which, 
it may be said, ‘matter. life and mind translate roughly into organisation, organism 
and organiser (Smuts) 1 Medicine tries to givo tho holding balm to act as a powerful 
agent for the maintenance of harmony and strength when disease sots in. 


Development or Aomcultuhb 

Sectional meetings relating to Agricultural, Modical and Psychological orations 
were delivered to-day. 

Mr. A . R. Yegnanamyana Aiyar, who prosidod ovor tho Agricultural section, spoke 
on “8ome aspects of scientific research as applied to Indian Agriculture”. In the course 
of his address, ho said : 

One of the peculiar features of agricultural research has boon tho test by which 
its success is generally measured viz., the extent to which results of immediate prac- 
tical value ana application are attained and adopted by tho agriculturists of tho 
country. Tho test is bound to becomo more severe as tho years go by undor the 
new form of Government. But tho record of tho past 25 years is ono of signal suc- 
cess both for research and propaganda more than justifying tho czpondituro on tho 
varions Departments of Agriculture and certainly encourages us to nopo that in tho 
future as in the past agricultural research can fully meet the test. Tho instanco of 
Mysore is given in Illustration, whero improvements have taken place on an extensive 
scale. Improved ploughs, threshing appliances, pugarcane mills acd pumping installa- 
tions have largely displaced the traditional methods. Oilcakes and artificial marures 
have come into general use ; new crops, new and improved varieties of # groundnut, 
ragl, paddy, cotton and sugarcane are grown on thousands of acres ; spraying against 
araoanut and coffee diseases have been extensively taken up ; tho prickly pear lias 
been exterminated ; inoculation of cattlo agaist diseases mado thoroughly popular *, 
ser um, and vaccines are manufactured locally and mortality from the deadly disease— 
Hinderpest— effectively kept down. , . , 

Encouraging as these results are, progress can bo greatly speeded up if profitable 
and ready markets for produce cau bo assured preferably by means of local manufac- 
turing industries which will furnish an outlet for these crops. This is strikingly 
demonstrated by the improvements which have taken place m the cultivation of 
sngaroane for the new factory at Mandya in the Mysore tttate, where the use of im- 
proved ploughs, artificial manures, growing of improved varieties of sugarcane and its 
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coHtvation bv social methods "have all oome into vogue within less than a year in 
eontcast with the period of several years which they have taken elsewhere in the 
absence of such stimulus. A measure of allround prosperity has also been ushered 
in as the result of this ready outlet for all the -cane grown bj the ryots whieh augurs 
wall for other improvements. 'The development of the onttiYStiea of Cigarette Tofaaooo 
in the Madras Presidency has led to sintuar results in that part at the oonntry, as 
like-wise the making of casein for the dairy farmers in parts of Bombay. The orga- 
nisation of speoial Committees on the lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
which will comprise growers, scientific workers, manufacturers and traders in respect 
of each important crop or group of crops in India is likely to lead efficiently not 
only to a solution of the many problems of crop improvement, but also to an explo- 
ration of Hjeir commercial utilisation by local manufacturing industries and to the 
kind of progress illustrated by fbe sugar industry described above. 

The sugar industry has brought into prominence the question of the ntiliaation of 
molasses in a manner profitable to the industry and beneficial to agriculture. The 
manufacture of alcohol of all grades including absolute alcohol for use for various in- 
dustrial purposes offers great promise and Mysore has already made a beginning which 
is worthy of all the support which the Government can give. Among its other uses, 
the making j>f cattle feed mixtures offers almost unlimited scope and will meet one of 
the crying deeds of Indian Agriculture. Experiments in the making of products like 
raolascuits with tho addition of .begassc dust groundnut shells and haulms or shredded 
straw are suggested as promising methods of utilisation. 

The utilisation of bye-products, which are at present mero waste products In res- 
pect of other crops also is a subject which needs greater attention, it only as a means 
of making the cultivation of these crops moro profitable, leaving aside the question of 
industrial advantages. Arecanut husks, .plantain stems, greuuduut husks, paddy husk, 
cotton stalks, coffee pulp, are some of the materials tliat come in this category and 
the methods of one kind or another which have from time to time been suggested 
may with advantage be examined and work on alternative methods also undertaken 
for investigation. 

The subject of ‘Quality’ in crops and tho possibility of improving it by methods of 
manuring deserves to be token up without further delay. So far all mauurial expe- 
riments nave had for their object only an increase in the ‘Quantity’ of the produce 
concerned and little or no attention has been paid to the effect on the composition 
of tho commodity. Many factors to which tho economic value of a crop is due 
such os tho sugar in sugarcane, oil content ia oil-seeds^ starch in the potato, the 
burning quality and nicotine content of tobacco, staple m cotton, ‘‘Quality* in rice, 
protein in wheat, keeping quality in fruits etc., are already known in a general way 
1o lie affected l»y sou constituents and manuring, but the matter has not so far 
formed (he subject of serious investigation. What really constitutes ‘Quality' in 
many crops like rice, or coffee for example, and to what constituent or constituents 
such' ‘Quality' is duo will have also to be gone into as a preliminary, but in respect 
of sugar, starch, oil, proteins mid known essential principles to which the other 
crops mentioned owe their quality, this difficulty docs not exist and the problem is 
less complicated. So far tho performance at tho weigh bridgo alone has been the 
test of the action of manures and judged by this test many a manorial experiment 
Ims yielded results either contradictory or inconclusive; It is not at all unlikely Jthafc 
if attention .should bo directed to tho composition of the crop as well those experi- 
ments will tell a different anil a very valuable tale. 

The effect of soil constituents sometimes called catalysts, including even the rare 
elements is also worthy of study, as in addition to their reported increase of yields, 
it is possible that connection may bo traced between them and some of the baffling 
plant discuses put down now to physiological disturbances, viruses and so on, mach 
in the manner of the subtle effect of vitamins in the animal body. As a practical 
need of immediate importance is a strengthening of the staff for the investigation 
of plant jUseoscft and pests and increased attention devoted to their investigation. 
The loss tine to these ia the aggregate is stupendous and for most of them cheap 
and simple remedies are extraordinarily difficult to suggest. Many, indeed, are most 
baffling and the problem is really one for more than one branch of scienoe. A many- 
sided attack from the myeological, Entomological, Chemical, Botanical and agronomtn 
sides has to be organised in regard to these with provision for proper co-ordination 
anil co-operation. Among pests tliat have assumed special importance recently is 
the borer pest on sugarcane, which is a serious menace to the sogar industry. A 
large scale campaign of parasitic control is iudicated as about the most feasible 
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the wtioo Of nm of dilToreat kinds o I Irradiation and the newly patented 
■ntorsy light traps nood to bo tostod oxtonsivoly. 

. “ 4 {[old of 9 *ttlo improvement work has boon somowlut halting and tentative 
252% to • S° ] j 10 * °t viows regard iug methods, whethor it should bo by oros&ing 

With foreign breeds or by sclootion frem local broods. Matters, such as adequate 
fodder sapphos and their conservation, tho problem of the dead load of useless 
J to tho difficulties. Mat, on tlio othor hand, wo are bringing 
disease s und er ooatr ol, popularising tho castration of scrub bulls and the hooping of 
£2?V# m? fro th * 18 removing some of tho old obstacles ; while tho large 

daiuikd for mux due to the growth of oitios is acting as a poworful stimulus to 
the ntaSr^SSSf? 011 ^ Coitions ore tiius favourable for some marked progress in 

. Among the many economic factors, which set effective limits to tho spread of 
improvements is tho laolr of proper market! ing organisations. The creation of the 
new department for agricultural market ting is, therefore, welcomed as a powerful 
auy to the aciontafic workor in his attempts to iocreaso tho profits of farming. Lines 
of work which will benefit the country as a whole, both grower and morohant alike, 
as tno result of tlio present marketing surveys are indicated. The opinion that 
science lias led to over-production and the present depression in agriculture is 
controverted. As long as there are millions of people, who though oble and 
wilting to work luivo still to remain ill-fed and ill-clad, it is useless to talk of over* 
production or supo rfluity. What Indian ngriculturo wants on the other hand, is 
science and still more soienco to rescue it frem the ills that beset it on all aides. 


r&YcuouxiY or Education 

Mr. J. Hi. Sen dcliverod tho presidential addross at tho mooting of tho Psycho- 
logical section. In tho oourso of his address ho said : 

In all problems of education, two things, ho said, woro of fundamental importance, 
one was tlio child who was to bo educated and tho othor tho onvironmont in which 
he grow np. hit both woro variables ; no one could fully predict what a child was going 
to be, nor was it impossible to change tho environment to a cortain extent. Education 
was therefore a function of two real variables. No mathematician could, however, lay 
down any precise formula governing tho relationship of those two variables. 

All human beings, ho continued, camo into this world with cortain possibilities 
and limitations These must bo regarded as things given to tho ohild. Tho child 
began lifo as a sort of field of operations for two forces that sometimes workod in 
harmony, but frequently opposed eaoli other ; theso forces woro known as horodity 
and onvironmont. Heredity was generally accepted as an ordinary principle of life. 
For the toaohor, the problem of heredity was an enquiry into the question of the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics, vis., “Does tho child inhorit from his parents 
qualities that they liavo acquired for thoinselves during their life-time V” In educa- 
tion, tho teachers wore liable to tlio fallacy of apparent transmission. Characteristics 
acquired by tho fathor might appear among tlio children not because they were 
transmitted but because they were again acquired by tho children. 

It was porfoctly truo that tho children of parents who had received somo educa- 
tion themsclvos could bo taught more easily turn the children of those who had net 
tho opportunity of receiving any education. Hat all tho saino, the former group 
would navo to bo educated in almost tho same way as tho latter group. Hence it 
could bo asserted that odncahility could bo admitted but tho results of education oouki 
not bo transmitted. From tho point of view of practical teacher the inllueiieo of 
tho onvironmont was tho most important factor. Tlio pupils* qualities must be taken 
as they wore given. But in tho matter of onvironmont, tho teacher could cortaiuly 
manipulate it in such a way as to produce a definite offect upou the pupil. 

Tno intelligence of an individual, lie continued, increased (though differently in 
different individuals) from birth to sixteen or oightoon yoare of age and thereafter romain- 
od constant. This statement assumed a prominent position in regard to his oducation. 
Most part of this period ho was at school anil tho toaohor ooidd help him iu increas- 
ing not merely the pupil’s knowledge but his native intelligence as won. It was 
therefore of utmost importance that tho conditions of tho school atmosphere should 
be such that it could help in increasing tho Intelligence Quotient of each and evory 
individual. The classification of pupils according to mental age therefore was a 
condition preeodont to good teaching in class-rooms. With tin growth of education 
in India, this problem was assuming a position of groat importance in tho admmwtra- 
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’ttta of education by governmentg udlcocl bodies. Hr. Son then d’soassed about Use 
Ttrions problems ccacorning the soienoo and art of moasnremont in education. 

. . Mr : S?" then disonsMd thoproMems concerning general intelligence tests, memory 
testability, tests, yooaHonal tacts (l e. tests for <Mormining skill for spsrticular 
vocation in life) m schools and colleges. lint he said that these did not com all 
typ«s of pupils. There were patient plodders in all walks of li*e and it was worth 
while finding thou oat while they were in educational institutions. By means of a 
Series of tests, Dr. . E. Webb bad determined that thoro was a second central factor 
in life known as “The porskitenco of motives (denoted by “W"). Even this could net 
expfaun all cases. Mr. Marwell Omnett had brought to light a third indopendont factor, 
vis., “originality or eleavernem’’ (denoted by “C"). High values of “C* characterized men 
of genius and first-rate artists, poets and scientists. TOese fascinating researohos enabled 
thorn to detormino 8 the promise and potency of the individual so far os those de- 
pend on ms endowment. Those, however, proved that* there could not beany 
clashing of interests of individual pupils in class-room and out sido. All three 
factors *0 . ‘V and *CP could not bo identical oven in two cases, not to speak of 
threo or moro cases. Ilcnoo it was necessary to develop tho potentialities of a pupil 
during his school ago by creating for him an atmosphere of study and character 


Immunity Against Diseases 

Lt.’Col. H. & ShortL who presided ovor the Medical section, 6poke on “Immunity 
in protozoal disoasos". Tho following is a summary of his address 

It is a woll known fact that aftor tho attacks of many diseases caused l>y bacteria, 
such as Ontario, and also aftor disoasos caused by filterable viruses, such as small- 
pox aud yellow favor. tho individual affoctod is immune to further attack for a long 
period, possibly for the rest of his lifo. 

It is only exceptionally that this happons aftor diseases caused by protozoa, such as 
malaria. In this caso, tho person aiTectod scorns to havo no subsequent immunity and 
is liable to repeatod attacks of tho disoaso. 

Thoso facts would mako it appear that tho bodily mechanisms responsible for 
tho production of immunity wore acting differently in tho two cases but evidonce 
is brought forward to show that this difference is only apparent and that tho pro- 
bability is that tho mechanisms concerned in immunity are the samo whatever the 
invading organism may bo. 

A description is given of tho oourso of events when animals are infected with 
various speoios of pathogenic and non-pathogonic trypanosomes and how immunity 
against theso is somotimes attained and Homotimos fails entirely to como into action. 

A consideration, on general linos, of tho various phenomena of immunity involved 
In the reactions between an invadod animal and the invading paras i to lead to fascinat- 
ing speculations as to how tlicso mechanisms of immunity arose, why thoy appear to 
be so perfect in tho caso of somo disease and so apparently ineffective in others. 

These speculations aro applied especially to the caso of man and malaria. Why, 
when man lias been oxposed to malaria for hundreds of thousands and possibly mil- 
lions of years, ho has not acquired a greater immunity V 

It is suggested that, had man remained, as regards his social habits, in tho primi- 
tive conditions obtaining when lie was at tho evolutionary level of the anthropoid 
apes, Jin would havo acquired an efficient immunity against the local strains of malaria 

J iarasitc. Man, however, decided to live in largo communal aggregations and to wander 
ar and wide in tho world in tho search for food. Each rung on tho social ladder 
took him faithcr from the primitive conditions of his evolutionary ancestors and tlioir 
possible immunity to tho bad effects of malaria so that lie finally achieved tho some- 
timos questionable benefits of civilisation at tho expenso of relatively ineffective im- 
munity to^ malaria. 

Embryology and Evolution 

Prof. 11. K . Mookhcrjec of tho Calcutta T'nivcrsity, presiding ovor tho Zoo- 
logy Section meeting, in tho oourso of his address dwelt on “Tho development of 
tho vortobral column and its bearing on tho study of organic evolution.** The add- 
ress was illustrated by diagrams of tho vertebral column (or back-bone) and photo- 
micrographs of sections of the vertebrae of fishes, frogs, lizards, snakes, birds, 
moles, etc. 
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: Contrary to the opinion of the late Prof. Gadow aad other mabryolagists, Prof, 
Xsokheriee considered that all vertebrates fidloved the tame coarse of aevriopmeot 
and exhibited a gradual e volution from one oad of the series to the other* i 
vertebra, he said, was composed of a centrum or body, an upper arch, and in i 
oses, a lower arch also. The oentrum was formed from the periohotgal tube which ' 
converted Into bony ring, distinct from the notochordal sheaths. The arches did not 
tabs port in the formation of tho oentrum as supposed by the previous workers. The 
pericnordai tube was out into pieoes corresponding to vertebrae, by strands of migra- 
tory connective tissue cells, various types of vertebrae were formed aooording to the 
direction followed by these migratory cells while passing within the tube. The oourse 
of the migratory cells, was, in turn, influenced by the movement of tho embryo. Hie 
above explanation as to thV cause of formation or different types of vertebrae was not 
given by previous authors. Prof. Mookorjoo showed that the upper or neural aroa 
whioh protected the spinal cord was composed of cartilaginous arches known M basio- 
orsalia and connective tissue or mem bran o bone arches. The latter were not noted 
by previous authors. The lower arch was similarly formed. He also shewed now 
some vertebrate species deviated from tho above fundamental plan of development as 
a result of adaptation. He traced the ossification and formation of articulating proosasea 
and ribs. lie was of the opinion that the classification of vertebrae given by the late 
Prof. Oadow was untenable. Ho pointed out that tho results of ombryologtoal studies 
were of great value to the evolutionists inasmuch as the lines of descent oouid be 
traced by following the developmental history, whoro anatomy or palaeontology failed 
to given ~a due. Comparative embryology probed deeper into the mysteries of life 
and opened new fields of investigation on the embryonic life of animals. 

Biocycle Tertises 

Dr. P. C. Ouha y President of the Chemistry seotioa in his address dealt with 
recent developments in tho chemistry of bioyclio tor penes. 

The bicyclic terpenes occur mostly in essential oils, like turpentine oil, camphor oil, 
etc., good many of them being known also through synthesis and Dr. Ouhas address 
pertains to the discussion of the recent developments in this field. Amongst subjects tnat 
nave tackled the ingenuity, experimental skills and imagination of onemists, oioyoUo ter- 
penes occupy a very hign position. Tho uses to which these and allied compounds have 
been putjare many and varied, and consequently they are of great* industrial importanoe. 
The entfiSiastic chemist to w’hom tho joy in work Is of greaTor mportaooe thanthe 
ultimate material gain, finds in them substances of ineihaustible sources of -frulWai 
experimental results. It being well known that tho synt lietio expenmen te of thej mre 
chemist have proved to bo the stepping stone to a la I£n fwftwo aa- 

dustrial developments, there cannot bo any question of confliot between those two M 
poets of chemistry. 

One finds that India has been singularly lagging behind to work 
subieot wlule Germany, England and America have made and •*i u if ?{*““ JJL jnSf 
Big;* Si contributions !Tho diftcnlt nature, of the problem M^rri aU the norodtB- 
oStby the astonishingly rapid contributions by master-minds should not deter one 
in taking up research in this line. . . .. 

Tha address whioh is highly academic and rather technical in its na r. ar ®» .SfSSS 

KuneSin are^soMwdL The physiological activity of . g Pro- 

in relation to their chemical constitution also flnds ii br 0 w * likelv to be attend^ 
WeSTSan awaiting solution are, discerned and metho d^of ^ts okJAe^to^atmnaeu 
with success arepointed out The xwdto that have sttended. tne^ ^ 

Indian Institute ofSotence are described ^ 2 P ad8ition*f stimulus to attract more 
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Tb see a muscle, which has been eat oat of the body and liee inert and 
lifeless, suddenly spring into activity when an electrio onrrent is passed through it _ 
to witness what has fasoinated doctors for over a eentary. They saw in this we pro- 
mise of solution of their fnndaxnental problems. How does living substance react to 
its surrounding ? What events take place when light, say, enters an eye to set up 


from its sensitive nerve-endings those nerve impulses whioh provide seeing after they 
reach the brain ? Or what takes place in the nerve-oells of the brain when we think ? 
To all such problems that apparently lifeless muscle, galvanised once again to active 
ilfe, seemed able to supply the key. 

When messages are sent from the brain along the nerves to set muscles in action, 
those mnsoles are said to be stimulated to activity. Similarly, light stimulates sensi- 
tive nerves in our eyes to give ns vision, and the eontaot of objects with our skin 
stimulates its nerves to give ns the sense of touch. A knowledge of the underlying 
nature of these stimulations is of tho utmost importance to medioal science because 
all its ideas or theories concerning how living organs do their work are ultimately 
based on the beliefs concerning what this is. 

Now, doctors have firmly believed that the action of electrio currents on a muscle 
whioh has been oat out of the body is essentially the same as the natural stimulation 
of living organs whioh takes place, when light, say, stimulates sensations through the 
eye. Acting on this belief, numberless experiments have been performed on muscles 
with electricity to gain insight into the nature of natural stimulation. 

The difference between the old and new medioal ideas can be exemplified from 
petrol motors. For years, medioal scientists in laboratories all over the world have 
been studying through muscles and eleotrio currents a process that plays in organs of 
our bodies the same part that gas-sparking plays iu a motor. They have investigated, 
as it were, the best type of sparking plug, the proper spark-gap, the time taken to 
explode the mixture, tho rate at which tho explosion travels in the cylinders, and bo 
on. The motore on which they did their experiments, however, lacked throttles to 
vary the mixture, had hand-operated sparks, and stopped dead after each explosion. 

Of the imperfections of their motors, they had no suspicion ; instead, they firmly 
believed that there was nothing more to bo learnt about motors generally than what 
they could learn from their own machines which give thorn the further idea that the 
running of a motor deponded entirely on the spark. 

The New Psychology is a welter of doctrines of now medical soots who have re- 
leased themselves from tho bonds of age-long tradition in whioh orthodox medicine is 
still held through holding fast to what are now demonstrably wrong beliefs concern- 
ing electrio currents and mnsole. Until these now discoveries had boon made, how- 
ever, it could bo held doubtful whether the New Psychology was an advance of 
soience or merely an excursion into the wilderness. Tne evidence now available shows 
that it was an advance, but of empirical type. 

Until recently, then, necessary knowledgo of tho oondition of living matter was 
lacking. Tn the absence of this knowledge doctriues have been built on a foundation 
presumption that living matter remains inert until excited to action by some external 
agency. The new foots show instead that this living matter is ever active, and that 
external agents do not initiate activity in it but many modify an activity already 
present. The ultimate difference between the two conceptions is as great as the 
difference between Creation and Evolution, because any explanation that is given of 
tho behaviour of a living organ must accord with tho concoption of its fundamental 
inertness or activity. An explanation basod on inertness must differ radically from 
one based on activity. If then there be this activity where previously inertness was 
presupposed, every explanation must ohange, and that means a new soience. 

Racial Classification of Indian Peoples 

“Problem# of raoial classification of the Indian peoples” was the subject of tho 
address, delivered on the 6th. January by Mr. H. C, Chakladar, who presided over the 
meeting of the Anthropology seotion. in the course of his address, Mr. Chakladar 
said: 

In India raoial classification has so long prooeoded on very scanty anthropometric 
data, rad hence it has been quite unsatisfactory. Risley initiated anthropomorphic 
measurements in India, but the data obtained by him supplemented by those collected 
by others, are quite inadequate for such a vast country as India, rapeoiany as the 
Indira peoples are divided into innumerable independent groups that do not inter- 
marry. Rfoloy's olassifioation of the Indian peoples, based upon this inadequate 
material, into seven raoial types, has rightly been rejected by anthropologists. Rub- 
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able affinity with the former, buf has points of differeaoe also ; (3) the long-headed, 
fine-nosed type speaking Dravidian languages who on aeooont of their Mediterranean 
affinity, had best be called *lndo-Mediterraneaa v , independently of any referenoe to tha 
lragoaga they speak ; (4) and lastly, the round-headed, fine-nosed type with Alpha 
affinity which claims numerous individuals amongst the Dravidian-speakars. Xho 
two latter types are not peculiar to the Dravidian-spaaking area alone, but are of a 
much wider distribution iu India. Intensive anthropometrio work involving 00 
measurements and 31 somatosoopio observations on each individual among the people 
of Bengal by the author, shows the preseuoe, both among the high castes, such as 
the Radhi Brahmins, as well as the low castes like the Muohis. of a predominant 
round-headed type, and also of an appreciable number of Indo-Mediterrsaaan type, 
this latter type being more numerous among the lower oastes than among the higher. 
Anthrcipmotrio investigations in other parts of India would probably show a very 
wide distribution of these two types. Both of them are represented in the skulls 
excavated at Ifoh'enjo Daro, and they appoar to have been the earliest importers of 
advanced civilisation and culture into India. 

ge aro represented by two groans in India, one, tho 
_»r, a tall and long-heoccd type wnioh has been called 
the dialect spoken by the t*\o groans belong to two distinot 

e Aryan tongue. The present distribution of the round-heads in 

India in the marginal areas in the west, south and east as also their presenoe at 
Adichanallur, ahows that they must have entered the country earlier than the Proto- 
Nordics. As such they must have initiatod the Vedio culture in India, which the 
tall, long-heads, arriving later, absorbed from them. The Vedio culture was oarrled, 
even in the Rigvedio age, by long-haired, brown-robed Munis— pioneer missionaries 
of the Vedio religion— over a great part of India, from tbe Western to the Eastern 
Ocean, os the Bigveda (X. 136) puts it. The Brahmans portion of the Vedas apeak 
of mighty empires established by the Vedio Aryans in eastern India. The charge of 
impurity brought against the peoples of Sind, Gujarat and Konkom in the west end 
Bengal and Orissa in the east, belongs to a much later literature, and is due to their 
trade and intercourse with foreigners by land and sea : this the purists in the midland 
where the latter Vedio literature nourished, condemned in severe terms, and pres- 
cribed the most distressful penances for them in the midland itself where the people 
were getting fossilised in their habits aud customs with a narrow outlook towards life, 
and tney began to think that the habitation of the pure Aryans wss. confined 
within very narrow limits— between the Ganges and the Jsmana. Bat Bis presence 
of tribes at a low stage of culture, but resembling the Indo-Aryans in their physios! 
features over the wilu area from the borders of Assam to the hills of Annam, am ply 
proves that people with Indo-European features had traversed the whole of northero 
India from the western gates to the eastern frontier and passed through the forests 
and hills beyond, even up to the Pacifto in every early times. . 

No sound and definite conclusion^ however, about the raoisl composition of tto 
i^ii.n peoples, ore possible without further anthropological material and therefore 
extensive measurements should be taken 

investigators with «n efficient training in --- . , 

knowledge of the language of the people among whom they 
appeal has recently been issued ‘to set on foot a comprehensive^ 
anupresent populations of Great Britain \ the need for 
muon more urgent, as the anthropological work 
preliminary survey only. 

Boxamoai SaciKW Mungo 

Dr. 8. B. Bote, who presided over the meeting of the Botanioel (notion on the 
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sb snob 88 temperature, rainfall, humidity, eta., were 
onishing to find the repetition of the species in my distant 
in 1936 he reoorded the ooourrenoe in the high hills of 


7th. Iibuj. dwelt, in the oeurse of Us address, on the various aspeots of Bengal 
‘Polyporaoeae* whkm he studied in the ooorse of the last twenty years. He dealt 
with the geographioal distribution of Bengal Polyporaoeae, the oonditions for their 
development In Bengal, the fossil records of Polyporaoeae, cytology of reproduction 
and the chemical nature of fruit body of *Gaaodenaa luoidum', their physiology end 
other usee* 

When climstio conditions suoh 
analogous, he said, it was astonishing t 

parts of the globe. Recently in 1936 he reoorttaT the ooourrenoe in the htgla i 
Loom (Assam) in Bengal BjOOO to 10,000 feet elevation of six European Polypores 
(P. squaoosus, *P. Bulphureus, P. giivus formalionoides, Fomes fomentarius, F. 
pinieom, Amarodarma rugous), never found in the plains of Bengal This was pro- 
bably beoanse most of the plants of the high hills harbouring these apeoies of 
Piolypores as parasites or saprophytes did not grow in the plains. 

Sr. Bose opined that for the establishment of stable classification of Polyporaoem 
morphological studies should be supplemented by detailed study of anatomical, cyto- 
logieal, chemical, physiological and biological, chemical and and other characters, and 
that the old classification, however imperfect, should not be changed till they had 
accumulated data from the completed study of these diverse aspects of rolypo- 


The ohemioal analysis of the fruit body of Ganoderma luoidus with a strongly 
laooate upper surface, he said, showed that it oontaiued resin, ergostorin, fatty acids, 
mannite, some polyfacoharides and a voluminous deep-brown amorphous substance 
much resembling numus acid. The biological peculiarities of Polypore showed that 
as saprophytes or parasites some species grew singly on logs or trunks and branches 
of forest trees, while others had a gregarious habit The decays in wood according 
to .the gross characters of the rot were known as white rots and brown rots, depen- 
ding on the oolour, in the former case the wood became lighter in colour and in the 
latter it acquired a dark-brown or reddish tinge. As soon as rain appeared, they set 
forth an advancing zone which was quite marked off from the old zone. Some roly- 
pores began their lives as saprophytes attacking dead roots, stumps and branches 
they then extended their hypb® round the living cells in the adjoining portion ana 
thus became converted into parasites. Others began their lives as parasites, their 
mores usually entering through a wound, then they killed the living portion and 
finally established themselves as saprophytes with a number of sporaphores on dead 
parts of the plants. In extreme cases the whole oentral cylinder (heart wood) was 
destroyed, converting the tree into hollow structure. Some, again, rarely continued 
their activity after tne tree had been cut and converted into timber. 

Interesting studies, he added, on spore-disoharge from dried fruit-bodies of Poly- 
pores had been carried out. They showed that only those that had basidin revived 
under the moist condition and shed spores after varying period of desioation (weeks, 
months or years). Specimens without basidia never shed spores. Brown and 
coloured Polypores did not survive desiooation long, when detached from the host: 
they had spores only for a short time in the fresh condition. In specimens of 
‘Ganoderma luoidus’ and Ganoderma applao&tus’ the basidia were sucoeeded after 
the rains by hyphae projecting direct from the trams and bearing secondary spores 


at their tips, which are undistinguishable from the ordinary basidio spores in any 
way : probably these carried on spore-disoharge in the dry season. It was a matter 
for future investigation whether basidia themselves were transformed into suoh 
tramal hyphae projections in the dry intervals. Complete fife-history studies of 
about a dozen local Polypores from spore-germination to the final fructifying stage 
werecarried out, and the details were published in the Journal of Iinnean society 
In HBOl 

Continuing, Dr. Bose said that recent studies on the determinatiou of sexual 
reactions of Pmypores by means of monosporous cultures showed that most of them 
were heterothauiao and potentially bisexual This theory of potential bisexuality first 
put ferwaid by Ames in 1992, seemed to cover most of the facts in various groups 
of fuqg^ theugh in two local Polypores the author had shown two sexes were of a 
stable character ana not easily interchangeable according to the varying 
was the ease with various groups of lower fungi examined by different 
from time to time. 





The Calcutta University Convocation 


Hm following is tits fult text ot the Convocation address deliwoJ by Mr. Swa 
{jasad Mukhente, the \ne-Chanoellor, at the Calcutta Universitv Convocation held 

the 22nd. February 1936 :— 


mo 

on 


Your Excellency, Follow-Graduates, Ladios and Gentlemen: 

In accordance with timo-hononred usages, it is now my privilege to address tlio 
Convocation, and to accord to you all a sincere welcome on behalf of the Universitv 
{specially offer my congratulations and host wishes to the graduates who are assem- 
bled here and who have just boon admitted to their respective degrees. 

During the year under review wo had to mourn the death of several distinguished 
members and scholars, all devoted to tho welfare of the University. Before l pay 
my tribute of respect to their memory, let mo first rocord at this Convocation our 
profound senso of sorrow at tno sudden demise of His Majesty King George V. At 
a special meeting of the Senate, tho University lias already expressed its deep sym- 
pathy with the Koval Family and has conveyed to Uis Majesty King Edward \ v lll 
its loyalty and devotion on his accession to the throne. 

Among members of the Senate and teachers, wc mourn tho loss of two great 
Islamic scholars, two life-long friends and colleagues, both imbued with courage and 
imagination, Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy and Aga Mahomed Kozira Shirazi ; of a former 
Vice-Chancellor, the first non-official to hold this office, a - man of wide interests and 
an upholder of tho best traditions of tho Universitv, bir Dova Prasad Sarvadhikary ; 
of an eminent medical practitioner and a friend of the poor, Dr. Jatindra Nath Muitra ; 
and of a pioneer of the movement for tne physical regeneration of ottr youths, 
Captain Jitondra Nath Banerjea. The departments of the Law, Mathematic* and 
Sanskrit have been left distinctly the poorer by the death of three of our erudite teaohers, 
Mr. Jvoti Prasad Sarvadhikary, Professor Ganosh Prasad and Professor Prabhat Chan- 
dra Cliakravarti, the last being cut off in tho prime of his life and in tho midst of 
valuable work. In Rai Bahadur Narcndra Nath Sen we have lost one of oar dovotod 


officers who, by dint of merit, rose from a subordinate position to an office of groat 
trust and responsibility. We lament also the death two distinguished European 
scholars, Dr. Sylvan Levi and Sir John AVood r off o, both of whom wore ardent woll- 
wishers of the province and genuinely devoted to Indian culturo and civilization, 
which by their life-long researches they raised in the estimation of tho world. 

It is customary for the Vice-Chancellor to review on this occasion the work of 
the University during the preceding year. So varied and numerous, howoyer, liavo 
been the questions which have engaged our attention that I can only mention some 
of our important activities. 

Last year I referred to the momentous changes made in coanoction with the 
Matriculation Examination, giving the vernacular language its rightful place in our 
scheme of studios. The regulations have since been approved by Government and 
I take tins opportunity of thanking its representatives, particularly my friend, the 
Minister of Education, without whoso energetic support they would not liaye been 
sanctioned oven fourteen years after they were first fonnulatcd by tho University. The 
task of collecting materials for the systematic preparation of text-books in Bengali in 
various subjects of study, specially in Science, has been successfully continued during 
the year by a number of scholars whose unselfish labours deserve our best thanks. 
Our experts are also exploring tho possibilites of a standardised forin pi spelling in 
Bengali. The principles on which we desire to proceed and the difficulties that await 
solution have been stated in the form of a questionnaire and we have invited tho 
critici sms of scholars and writers from all parts of the province. f The Syndicate will 
now take steps for the preparation and selection of text-books which should be avail- 
able towards the end of the year. ... . . . . , 

I referred last year to the urgent need for the supply of a largo number of trained 
teachers for high schools. We have since made provision for short course of study 
in the University for the training of teachers. Out of 15,0CX) teachers m out schools 
only about 2,000 are trained and we realise what we have ^nabloto 
adequate. A beginning has however been made and, through the new department of 
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Tithing, we ©xpect to be able to acquaint ounelvss at first band with many problems 
of secondary education, specially the difficulties under whkh the teachers perform 
their duties 

The new library Hall has been completed and it now provides our teacher* and 
students with increased facilities for work. We are remodelling the library and 
revising the system of cataloguing books so as to increase its usefumes and efficiency. 

We have partially reorganised the Biologioal laboratories, but these need further 
development We nave transferred to Bellygunge the department of Anthropology, a 
subject which is now also included in the syllabus for the intermediate exam! ixsafioa. 
The work of Constructing a new building for the department of AppHed Chemistry 
and for providing increased accommodation for the department of Applied Physios m 
now in progress end the extended laboratories will be in full working order in less 
than six months. We are anxiously exploring the possibilities of expanding the 
activities of the Science College so that it may not only be an active centre of 
higher teaching and research out also a potent influence in raising the standard of 
work done in the affiliated institutions and in providing new courses of studies 
leading to industrial careers. 

In the department of Applied Physios we have made provision for the study of 
communication engineering. We dxpeot this will open a new avenue of employment 
for our trained youths. This activity of oars has already .received the sympathetic 
attention of possible donors and I have every hope that within the next few months 
we shall be favoured with a special endowment for the equipment of this 
department From Applied Physios let me turn for a moment *to Chinese and 
Tibetan studies. The Consul-General of China has kindly offered ns the honorary 
services of a teacher in ^Chinese and we have appointed a speoial instructor in 
Tibetan. A competent staff is now engaged in carrying on research in these 
subjects which will throw light on many a dark corner of anoient Indian civilisation. 
The money we> are spending on it may not be productive in any material sense, 
but it is expected to yield results of great academic and cultural importance. 

The University has steadily earned on its duty of publication of the research 
activities of both teachers and advanced students. Borne of them have attracted 
notice from different parts of the world and have been ooolaimed as works of solid 
value. These publications and other contributions in numerous journals and 
bulletins of learned societies throughout the world testify to the spirit of investiga- 
tion which the University has awakened in its alumni, a spirit whioh alone can 
keep the University alive and make it grow as an active oentre of learning. 

That snob activities are. not confined to a particular class of teachers is evident 
from the* fact that this year we have conferred the degree of Doctorate on as many 
as eight graduates of the University, working in different places. Of these, four 
are in Arts, two in Soience, one in Law and one in Medicine. The various research 
prizes and soholarahips continue to attract a large number of brilliant young men 
whose investigations cover a wide field of studies. The total number ef soholarahips 
mid prises awarded during the year to. fallows and advanced students for studies 
here and abroad amounted to 85 and their consolidated value was about one lac of 
rupees. Two speoial scholarships were awarded to two brilliant Bengali lady 
graduates for advanced studies in education and philosophy in Europe. Another 
was awarded to a Bengali graduate in aeronautics, who unfortunately met his death 
at a fetal air tragedy at Dorn Dam last year. A speoial scholarship has been 
granted to another who has reoently returned from Cambridge and is now attached 
to one of our medical colleges, to enable him to carry on research in epidemic 
dropsy under Stir Nilntan Sircar. Another scholar was attached to the de Tam 
Yale-uunhridge expedition, engaged in important work of exploration North-western 
India 

We hate*alhered to the policy of inviting distinguished professors and well-known 
personalities to deliver speoial lectures for the benefit of our students. To mention 
a few, and we had amongst us Madam Halide Edib Adnan from Turkey,' Prof. Noguchi 
from Japan, Professor Turner frees America, and Dr. Kempere from Germany. Among 
others who have bean similariy invited are Professors Zolftan De Takes from Hungary, 
Sir Manmat^th Mukherii, our new Tagore JPr^oww^ Professor JSttyendiaufeBoae 
of Daooa end fifir & Barthabmhnan who will speak on Comparative Bd»on aa Stephanos 
Nimalandu Ghosh Lect u r e r. I tabs ooDortunitv of oonffratuatiiui Profenor 
Wawoaiit appointWMtat (Word “3oh it » WfeaStoS 

nautiUa mhotaihlp and afSmntartt in the furtherance of whioh Oaktatta plajad 
no man pari 
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Regulations 

S2w^o£^d T9 m^ti^ tl ^n5^Sfi # r 2? W £° *® <*Begee, boAtoSl the 

^£2v* fHi?* “SJ?* 1 V e 8 P? ot °* the P"**** portion. We have now 
iff 1 1 8 have done so in the fall oonviotioa that this 
will not lead to an improvement of the work done at the Intermediate standard hot 
will also reflect on the quality of teaching at the higher stagee/^^^ vmm 

J?° e £ tly app h l *• Benate relates „ to the ores- 
tffiof a Fine Arts Gallery and Museum * mainly in oonneotion with post-graduate 
studies. It u our desire that t the Museum. while it must represent the genius of 
Indiaii axt, ahooia also lay special stress on tie contributions nude in this*domain 
fK 8peo,al l y Berx ^’ , The <atablishment of the Muaeumhaii 
“$ sympa% and support of many, an eminent lover of art, official 
and non-official I earnestly beKevo that wiU help the University in spreading 
'h* .eesential knowledge of and respect tor Indianonltar? 
msmitosted through the realm of Indian Art, which has not only a supreme eduoa- 
tive value but is also calculated to rouse the patriotic consciousness of our youths.. 

The building tor the University Rowing Club, whose activities received favourable 
comments from Your hxoellenoy the other day, will be completed within two months 
and will enable us to respond satisfactorily to the enthusiasm which the ofatb has al- 
ready evoked from the student community of Calcutta. The University Training 
Crops deserves our congratulations for the popularity and efficiency it has reoentiy 
attained, which fill us with hopes for its future. The playgrouaa allotted to the 
University by the Department of Pobiic Instruction this year toII be of immense help 
to us. The activities of our students in games and sports, which have made satisfactory 
progress during the year, demand co-ordination and further expansion and also oau 
for intensive training. The increased attention paid to the health and physique of our 
students wfll stimulate the growth of both body and mind and will endow them with 
discipline and capacity for corporate work. We must develop the habit of playing the 
game and remember that in sport, as in life, victory or defeat is not the supreme 
factor ; what is of paramount importance is that ia every sphere we must bring into 
action our beet ana cleanest efforts, which should be unnoessing and unyielding to 
character. 

During the year the University has received donations for specified purposes 
amounting to Rs. 40,000. To the donors we have already oonyeyod our grateful 
thanks. Special mention must here bo made of an endowment of Hs. 30,000 created 
by Mr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, one of our distinguished teachers and now a member 
of the 8enate, for a systematic publication of works of translation iu Bengali from 
well-known treatises m oriental classical languages. This series will be associated 
with the honoured name of Mr. Isaa Chandra Ghosh, the donor's father, whoso 
death the University only recently mourned and whose contributions to the oanse 
of development of Bengali literature have earned for him a permanent place in the 
affections of his countrymen. 

This reference to endowments leads me to make a few observations on the 
financial position of the University. Our fee-inoome has inoreasod {in reoent yean. 
But unfortunately we have not yet been able to arrive at any • satisfactory 
settlement with Government regarding the conditions of the State grant which 
covers only about 17 por cent of onr total expenditure. The Government gnat for 
a particular year is decreased by half of the excess inoome of the University 

1.1.F : - £J Si. tlw* • 


tho 


> previous year, 
emphasise in this 


lity daring 
0. I must 


, if it goes beyond the standard figure of Bs. 11, 751000. 

connection that the recurring grant of Bs. 3,Q0£00 was not 
intended to inolude the various projeots of reform on whioh Government sad the 
University were both agreed, neither did it represent oox ^average defioit . It sis 
lamen ta ble that although we have an increased revenue at presen^we _aronot 
allowed to utilise f* *" * 

our activities. 

only because last year we u*u • * w - — — — — _ 

emphasis at my oommani that it the Univenity it to porwa . pn yrert Te po Hoy 
of reform and expansion, which it regarded as fctawwd*»« of 

the province both l* Government and the pyplyth. leas t U>»t t h e gtatewn doh 
to place the entire grant at our disposal without imposing restrictions ana 


at although we have an increased revenue st present we are not 
iae it fully for improvement and extension and nrothnn gunperedin 
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144 ae now tom to ime aspects of our educational poficy which b»*eeeotly 
been Die nhject-ni&ttor of widespread discussion. A criticism with which ire nave 
become familiar in this country is that an alarmingly large number of students as 
recoiling University education, and the Universities are responsible for wastage and 
fumeeesHary duplication of teaching arrangements. Lot us examine Hie situation 
dispassionately and ask ourselves whether the criticism levelled against the Uniter? 
dittos in India has any foundation at all. 

Let me first take our own Univorsity. Wo serve the needs of Bengal and Assam 
with the exception of a limited area which is controlled by Dacca, we hate thus 
practically one University for a population of about fifty million in Bengal and nine 
m Assam. Xbe number of students rending iu the Universities and the colleges is 
about thirty-one thousand and the total expenditure on highor education is eighty- 
six lacs of rupees, Assam spending about four. Toko the whole of British India with 
a population of two hundred and sixty- three miflion. India has only sixteen Univer- 
sities and the number of their students will bo about ono lac and twenty thousand. 
Tho total expenditure on higher education in India is less than four ororea of rupees. 

Lot mo now turn to other oouutrios. The British Isles afford a good illustration 
far comparison from the point of view of population which is abont forty-five 
million : but the numbor of Universities is as many as sixteen— what we have for 
tiie whole of India— and fifty-fivo thousand students receive instruction under their 
jurisdiction, About six crores and forty lacs of rupees aro spent on higher educa- 
tion only in England and Wales. To universities alone within this area the State 
annuaUy contributes two croros and twenty- seven loos of rupees. * 

Let mo take the figures for a British dominion. Canada, which has a population 
of ten million, has as many as twenty- three Universities and eighty-five thousand 
students pursue highor education. In Germany the population is sixty-six million 
with twonty-three Universities which have an enrolment of eighty-eight thousand 
students. In Italy whioh has a population of forty-one million, there are twenty- 
six Universities and fifty thonsaud students receive higher education. In Japan with 
a population of sixty-four million thero aro six Universties and seventy thousand 
students. 

Let me now give some figures for secondary education. In Bengal the number 
of pupils in different grades of secondary schools is about four lacs and sixty 
thousand, of whom about tlireo lacs belong to high schools recognised by the 
University. Assam has, in addition, an enrolment of seventy-seven thousand pnpils 
in secondary schools. For overy seventeen who receive socondary education, one 
proceeds to tho higher stage. If wo take tho whole of India, there are about 
twenty-four lacs of students in schools, and for every twenty, ono goes up to the 
Uuivcrsity stage. But what about other countries ? In the British Isles seven lacs 
of pupils road in secondary schools, and ono in every twelve procoeds to higher 
education. Iu Canada one in every three joins the University. In Germany the 
proportion is one to nine ; in Italy and in Japan it is one to ton. 

The number of candidates at the matriculation examination of our University 
often disturbs the peace of mind of our critics. May I bring it to their notice 

that if abont twenty-five thousand candidates will appear at our matriculation 

examination this year, four years ago fifty-seven thousand candidates sat for the 

Approved First Examination from secondary schools in England and Wales alone 
—an examination which has been adopted 1 by the universities as a matriculation 
examination— and seventy-three per cent of them wero successful ? 

Similar illustrations might bo given iu reference to educational opportunities 
existing in other oivilisea countries which allot enormous sums of money to 
education. We have not heard it stated that tho number of students receiving 

instruction in 4 universities, in colleges and in secondary schools in these oountries 
is by auy mentis excessive or that it displays an unhealthy mental development on 
the part of the people of these lands. Neither have we heard it stated that the 
large numbor of universities and educational institutions existing in each of these 
countries— which must necessarily make similar provision for teaching and research 
in many branches of study— are wasting national resources or are guilty of duplica- 
tion of arrangements. Neither again have wo heard any sweeping condemnation of 
thoir educational systems on the ground that the vast majority of the students is 
pursuing education, as Indeed they must, not solely out of respect for learning for 
the sake of learning but also as a mean s to an end. 

While I make these general observations, I do not ignore certain essential factors. 
I recognise that each coantry oust have its own problems and nowhere is the 



disturbing element in national life, unemployment amongst oducated 
present, is not so distressing as in India. But let us uot forget that national 
interests in those lands have scoured among tho different authorities— the State, the 
universities and other educational agencies and representatives of trado, industry 
and commerce— a better and more h&rmonius arrangement for the proper utilisation 
of the skilled services of trained men and women who are absorbed in diverse 
occupations and careers. In our country unfortunately such co-operation is not at 
present found in any appreciable measure. 

I am moved to make these observations because in recent times there has been 
a marked tendency to throw a major portion of tho blame for the existing state of 
affairs in this country on tho universities aod to minimise the importance of tho 
work which has been done by them. There has often beon a laraontablo want of 
realisation of the scope for far greater service which the universities, if better 
equipped and organised, are capable of rendering for the advancement of national 
prosperity. Whatever reconstruction in tho sphero of education might be made in 
future,— -and wo readily recognise tho vital reed of reforms,— -it would be nothing 
short of a national disaster if the prestige and tho authority jof tho university aro 
sought to be curtailed or its iniluenco minimised. 

In recent years there have beon numorous roports, resolutions and addresses on 
educational reforms. The criticisms and proposals which have appeared aro so 
varied and formidable that it is often difficult to discover tho correct path of action. 
This provinco presents for solution problems of educational reconstruction of an 
unusual complexity. Let us strive and do all that lies in our power to strengthen 
our foundation, to raise our standard, to revitalise the system and make it respond 
to the needs of the hour in full accordance with the genius of tho people of turn 
country. The time has come when we should sink our differences and inaugurate 
a new policy of education which will bo for the highest good of the largest number 
of our people. Education offers a field of activity where it is possible for all parties 
to work in the fullest harmony and co-operation and all must work’ in that spirit if 
reforms are to be of any real significance. There roust be no eontiiot of aims and 
ideals, no arbitrary exercise of authority, no domination of vested interests. 

Our ideal is to provide extensive facilities for education from the lowest grade 
to tho Highest, to mould our system fa such a W-h-Jf 


cultural education and vocational and technical training, remembering always that uo 
nation can achieve g.catness by turning its youth into a ■MhwHMda product 


nation can acnieve gicauu:^ j , rr 

with nothing but a material end in view. Our ideal w to afford tho amplest facilities 

and privileges to our teachers so that they may be endowed wit i 

and freedom and may regard themselves as uot only the torch-bearers and jjjtor 

prefers of knowledge and conqnerors of new realms of thought but a * 8 2. M 

of men ««i women, of leaders and workers, true aud bravo, upright and patriittc. 

Onr ideal is to link up education with the best elements of pur culture and cjvtlwa- 

tto wherever necessary, from the fountain of Western skdl and 

knowledge. §ur ideal is to make our universities and educational institutions tho 

I li'kftrfv and sane and progressive thought,— generously assisted by tho Htate 

ISd the puwfo!-whc“ ? Jher/ud studeats will' moot and work in an atmosphere 
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and mntaaraadantindliiff. win 
and religions or politicatbeUef. 


whore 


will rafter on 


of 1 .... 

> **iSIShio L wo cannot expect to attain ttria ideal in the immediate fntare. Bat what 
is essential is a searching and systematic examination of our educational needs and 
the formulation of oar ideal If Bengal is to take a leading part in the task of 
n ati ona l reconstruction, the present atmosphere of distrust and suspicion most 90 
for over. Let ns all,— the University, the State and the educated public belonging 
to all communities,— gather oar forces together and oomltae resolutely, first to 
determine the path of future reforms most suited to tour environments and national 
davetofnnentjuia, next to agree to the means for carrying our pro ject into execution. 


If Your Bxoeuency, as vmuvr 1 „ 

piece of the, hopps and aspirations of generations of men and women, aga help to 


the mouth- 


er of this University which ! 

__ . of generations of men and 

discover and fulnl the conditions of this united notion and lay the foumfotions for 
the gigantic task of educational reconstruction, you will be earning the everlasting 
Vi of the people of Bengal Let me conclude by saying that in the forma- 
l of any scheme of reform which is calculated to enhance the well-being of 
the people and to raise the fame and prestige of our province, which has done as 
muon for the advancement of Indian nationalism, yon may always depend upon the 
ready and spontaneous co-operation not only of the University but of the entire 
educated puolio orBengal 


The Delhi University Convocation 

The following is the fall text ef the Convocation address delivered by Rai Bahadur 
Ram Kishoro, the Tice Chancellor, at tho 14th. Convocation of the University of 
Delhi, held on the 28th March 1936 j— 

Mr. Pro-Chancollor, Members of tbo Court, Ladies and Gentlemen— 

It is my duty and also my proud privilege to extend to you all a hearty welcome 
and particularly to you. Sir, whom the University has the honour to receive here at 
a Convocation for the first time os its Pro-Chancellor. Your distinguished public 
servioes, your long and varied experience as hn administrator and statesman, and 
above all, your keen interest in ovary progressive movement in the country make us 
all confident that under your wise guidance ami leadership as its Pro-Chaucellor the 
University will rapidly develop its activities dud grow to what it was intended to be, 
I a University worthy of the Capital of India. 

A few weeks ago we heard with the most profound regret of the death of Lord 
Reading, the first Chancellor of the University. It was during his regime as Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India that the idea of a University in this Imperial City 
was first conceived and as soon as it was established by an Act of the Central 
Legislature he saw it organised and completely constituted. The high ideal that he 
sot for the Univorsity as its Chaucellor and tno hopes ho infused in us by his keen 
interest in its affairs are recorded in glowing terms in the annals of this institution. 
I hope you will bear with me if I indulge myself, for a while, in the happy memory 
of the Convocation held in 1926 in this very hall at which many of you were 
present. Lord Roading who*, as Chancellor of tho University, presided on the 
ocoasion, was pleased to desoribe the position of the University and its future in 
these inspiring words : 

“Let me invite you to reflect ou 'he very spocial position occupied by this Univer- 
sity of Imperial Capital of India. It is situated at the head-quarters of the Govern- 
ment of India and at the seat of the Contral Legislature. It has an intimato connec- 
tion with His Majesty the King-Emperor's representative in India, the Viceroy and 
Governor-General. It takes its name from a place famous in the annals of the past 
history of India and identified with groat traditions of both Hindu and Moslem 
Empires. It is a link between tho ancient lore and culture of India, of whioh many 
tracos are to be found at Delhi, and tho various activities of modern learning, science 
reioarch. 

“What 2 hope, and what I believe all hope, to see in Delhi is a University of 
which not only Delhi bat India as a whole may bo justly proud. And how, it may 
be asked, may this hope be attained ? What characteristics should distinguish this 



nifty labour together in a labour of love, working in harmony in a great public cause." 

Ten years have passed since Lord Reading expressed his high hopes about the 
University in the memorable words I have quoted. It may not be unprofitable, I, 
think, to review and estimate, as briefly as I can, the extent of the progress the 
University has made since then, and the measure in which it has been able to 
realise the eduoational ideal held before it by its first Chancellor. I do not wish to 
’race by a recital of the visiblo achievements of the University— the 
and the disposal of its buildings iu the beautiful Viceregal Estate, 
the arrangements made for tho housing and the equipment of its laboratories and 
library. For, important os they are, buildings and gardens ilo not make a University, 
far less do they represent the true educational ideal which it ought to pursue. I 
shall content myself with a few words about the roceut oudeovonr -of the university 
to formulate its academic .policy and to sliqpo its destiny. It is only during tho last 
tluee years that tho University hus been able to turn its thoughts in these direc- 
tions, the first ten years of its life liaviug beeu spout iu a severe -strugglo for 
existence which made self-determination practically uqpossible. 

The deep interest now taken by the Government of India in the promotion of 
higher education in the Capital City of India mid, as s^ earnest of that interest, the 
transfer of the Old Viceregal Lodge to the University as its permanent home have 
assured the University of a continued and useful existence. Thus onoeuniged, tho 


University is now diligently engaged in studying its problems and requirements as 
well as making plans for its future development. 

In these constructive activities, tho advice and assistance of my esteemed friend, 
Sir George Anderson, the Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, 
hove been invaluable. 1 dosiru here to moke a public acknowledgment on behalf of 
the University and myself, of the debt of gratitude we owe him for tho great 
services he has rendered to Indian education in general and to this University in 

I articular. lie has not only inspired and guided us in our pndeavonr, bat created a 
letter understanding betwoen tho Government of India and tho University which 
has resulted in a happy and fruitful co-operation betweon the two in promoting 
the interests of higher education in the city of Delhi. It is to him chiefly that wo 
owe tho schome of a federal university the general principles of which have now 
been adopted by this University. As early as 193:$, in the illuminating Convocation 
address he gave to this University ho suggested a solution of tho perploxing problem 
of the relation between an Indian Univorsity and its Colleges. “There is, fortunately 
a middle path", he said,* “between the two extremes : tho purely affiliating univorsity, 


the University and its colleges". 

The idea of a federal university was discussed at some length by His Excellency 
tho Viceroy in his epoch-making address when lie opened the thud Quinquennial 
Conference of Indian Universities held in Delhi in March 1934. ‘‘Only a University 
of the federal type", His Excellency said, “can guide and oe-ordmate the develop- 
ment of flg fating colleges so that they shall make their most effective oontribation 
towards the common weal. If only the colleges win be made to realise ttat this mw 


9 prepared to submit, in the large 
ith which a federal university 
isure the efficiency both of itself 


must be investod over its constituents so 
and its colleges”. A . ' 
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in hi* Omwcation address a f<Kteral university vith tii its implications and suggested 
a body of federal law defining, as* far *aa the rigbt and faaationsor the 

University and, the colleges respectively. ftotheribought and frequent discussion 
bythe University autliontios on this important #n%ot have not only clarified our 
ideas of the federal scheme but rovealed many difficulties which must bo faced before 
any measure of success can be expected. This schemo depends on two ossontial 
conditions. First, there should bo complete co-operation between the University and 
its colleges in teaching and other activities, the dbHeges bcing prepared to forego 
some measure of their autonomy “in ordor to share in, and contribute to tlie life 
and goverment of the University as a whole". Beoemliy, hi ordor to make such 
co-operation effective the colleges should be in close proximity to ono anothor and 
to the University. • 

After long and oarnest negotitations with the collegos tho University has now 
boon able to allay their fears and to persuade them to como to the University site 
so that they may participate fully in the life and activities of tho University. But only 
one College has the necessary funds fur tho construction of tho required buildings ; 
the rest, unless they are .able to dispose of their present buildings profit ably, will have 
to depend chiefly on Government grants which 1 trust will be availablo. 

I havo already referred to the suggestions mado at a previous Convocation by ray 
friend and predecessor Sir Abdur Kahmau for the enactment of a special body of 
federal low rogulatiug and controlling the activities of the colleges and the Univer- 
sity. Tho basic federal law is now finally nearing its enactment. Statutes have been 
drafted defining tho relations between tho University and the colleges aud providing 
among other things for the proper management of tho colleges aud their recognition. 
Ifecognising tho fact tho teachers of the University will play the most important role iu 
the federal system, provision has also been made for better conditions of service and 
more attractive prospects for them. Tho draft statutes havo met with the approval of 
tho Academic and the Executive Council and have boon submitted by tho latter body 
to the Court, the supreme authority of tho University, for consideration. If they 
are passed by that body aud receive the assent of the Governor-General in Couacil, 
as, it is hoped they will, the University will have on its Statute Hook a body of 
federal law which will supply tho constitutional and legal foundation of the scheme. 

Tho propuosal to transfer tho colleges to the University site in the OM Viceregal 
Estate has brought into prominence another problem of considerable difficulty, ft has 
been in our view for some time ; but few expected to bo confronted with it so 
soon. For tho last few weeks the general proposal for tho reconstruction of tho 
system of education in the country has engngi.nl tho special attention of tho 
University. I need not here mention all the details of the proposal ; but l should like 
to say a few words on one or two uspects which affect the University vitally. 
Thu question of strengthening the school foundations and tho stage of admission to 
the University am inseparably connected. While wo welcome the former as an 
essential condition of efficiency of teaching *m the colleges and iu the university, 
the latter seems to bo complicated with numerous problems. At tho present moment 
we admit to the University students who have passed tho Matriculation or an equi- 
valent examination. They go through a four-years corse in two stages of two years 
each— tho Intermediate and the Degree— before they graduate. 1 am not considering 
here tire post-graduate course of two years which loads to the Master’s Degree. 
The problem before us is : What is going to happen to the Intermediate stage — 
tile two junior classes— when tho colleges move to tho university site V Are these 
classes coming with tho degreo classes to the new site, or are they to bo left behind 
aud provided for separately V The opinion of the Government of India soems 
definitely against tho inclusion of the intermediate classes iu the University. In 
a letter addressed to the Chief Commissioner, Delhi in April 1934 tho Government 
of India expressed their views clearly on this important question. “The admini- 
stration of the University, 1 " it was stated, M shou d not bo overstrained by the impo- 
sition of functions which do not ordinarily come within the scope of a university ; 
its teaching resources should not be diverted to tho teaching of school children 
who arc%» yet unfitted to receive university teaching ; the Estate, though spacious, 
is yet limited in extont and should bo reserved os far as possible for univorsitv 
activities/* The position of tho intermediate classes scorns very anomalous indeed. 
The majority of the students in these classes are immature, both physically and 
mentally, and ill-equipped and in-prepared for untvorsity education. Their tender 
age and unformed character need a special treatment which a school ought to provide 






